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INTRODUCTION 


Lines drawn from Colosse to Laodicea, to Hierop- 
olis, back to Colosse, outline a right-angled triangle. The 
little river Lycus flows west and empties into the Maean- 
der. On its southern bank, on the road that leads west 
to Ephesus are situated Colosse and Laodicea, about 
eleven miles apart; while six miles north of Laodicea lies 
Hieropolis, about thirteen miles in an air line from 
Colosse. The great road from Attalia on the coast to 
the southeast crosses the road leading east and west at 
Laodicea, extends northward through Hieropolis, and 
then northwest through Philadelphia, Sardis, and 
Smyrna on to the coast. Laodicea thus occupied a most 
favored position. At the time our epistle was written 
Colosse had dwindled in importance and was outclassed 
by Laodicea. 

These cities were located in Phrygia, which at this 
time was incorporated into the great Roman province 
Asia, with Ephesus as its capital. At Colosse the Lycus 
flows through a gorge having steep sides. Its waters, 
impregnated with carbonate of lime, form remarkable 
incrustations. From the glen occupied by the city rises 
Mt. Cadmus, reaching a height of 7,000 feet. This 
district is volcanic and subject to earthquakes; during 
the reign of Nero a disastrous tremor destroyed Lao- 
dicea and probably also Colosse. The soil is fertile; on 
its pastures grazed a noted breed of sheep. Both cities 
were famous for their manufacture of woolens, dyed a 
deep blue. 

The bulk of the population was probably Phrygian 
with an admixture of Greeks. Laodicea and probably 
also Colosse had a number of Jewish inhabitants. 
These Jews seem to have compromised to a consider- 
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able extent with the Lyco-Phrygian paganism. The 
proportion of converted Jews in the Christian congre- 
gations of these cities is open to debate. Neither 
Epaphras nor Philemon were of Jewish extraction, yet 
the danger against which Paul’s epistle warns came 
from a peculiar type of Judaizers who seem not to 
have emigrated to Colosse and Laodicea from else- 
where but to have been native to these cities them- 
selves. Their fanciful doctrine and practice were in- 
tended to make a captivating impression on the Gentile 
membership of the church. 


* % * 


From the epistle we gather the impression that 
Christianity came to these cities through the work of 
Epaphras. Himself converted and grounded in the 
faith by Paul during the latter’s long stay in Ephesus, 
Epaphras had established the faith in Colosse and 
probably also in Laodicea and in Hieropolis. Paul is 
not the founder of these congregations and had never 
paid them a visit. They probably came into existence 
toward the end of Paul’s stay in Ephesus or shortly 
after his departure from that city. Epaphras had 
done most excellent work. The same compliment may 
be paid Philemon. After he and his wife had been 
converted by Paul in Ephesus they moved to Colosse 
and became prominent members of this congregation 
but cannot be designated joint founders with Epanhras. 

A heretical movement had recently started in 
Colosse. Epaphras hastened to Paul in Rome, and our 
epistle is the result of his visit. The point that cannot 
be cleared up is that Tychicus, instead of Epaphras, is 
made the messenger to carry the epistle to Colosse. 
We know only that Paul sent Tychicus with the epistle 
to the Ephesians, the one to the Colossians, a third 
to Philemon personally in Colosse in regard to the 
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slave Onesimus whom Paul sends back to his owner. 
The route followed by Tychicus was from Rome to 
Ephesus and then through Laodicea to Colosse. We 
know only what 4:16 states about Paul’s epistle to the 
Laodiceans. The writer believes that this was a fourth 
letter entrusted to Tychicus, which he delivered to Lao- 
dicea while on his way to Colosse. Thus Paul orders the 
Colossians to exchange epistles with the Laodiceans. 
The epistle to the Laodiceans has been lost without 
further trace. See our comment on 4:16. 


The purpose of the epistle to the Colossians is per- 
fectly clear: Paul crushes the heretical teaching that 
had arisen in Colosse. As yet no actual inroads had 
been made into the congregation. The point that is 
unclear is whether the heretics, who were pretending 
Christians, were members of the congregation or not.. 
It seems that they were not members — yet where and 
how had they learned about Christ? They were Juda- 
izers, but of a type that was quite distinct from those: 
who had come into the Galatian congregations from 
the outside (Palestine), and likewise distinct from those: 
who had invaded Corinth in the same way. We may 
suppose that the Colossian heretics were native Jews,. 
men who had adopted fanciful ideas that corrupted. 
their Judaism and who, when Christianity entered the- 
city through Epaphras, took up also with this and 
amalgamated it with all their other notions. Although. 
they were not members of the congregation, they pres-. 
ently sought to win the members for their peculiar 
teaching. Then, before any real damage was done, 
Epaphras hurried to Paul, and this epistle followed 
which crushed the error completely. We take it that. 
Paul sent a similar letter to Laodicea where this same 
heresy was seeking entrance, and that thus Paul wants. 
each congregation to read and to study both letters. 


* * * 
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The epistle itself is our only source of information 
regarding the Colossian heresy. It ought, then, to be 
an easy task to compile the data afforded by the epistle 
and to draw a fair picture of these errorists. Yet the 
investigators have gone beyond this safe procedure. 
They may be divided into two groups. The one thinks 
of Jewish, the other of Gentile errorists. The former 
group thinks of Pharisees, or of Alexandrine Jews, or 
of agents of the Jewish sect of the Essenes, or of Cab- 
balists. The latter group thinks of Epicurean Gentiles, 
Pythagoreans, Platonic Stoies, Gnostics, or incipient 
Gnostics, syncretistic universalists, syncretistic theoso- 
phists who combined nature mysticism with Chris- 
tianity. Finally, some have thought of several of these 
classes whom Paul treated as one general class. Of late 
the debate has narrowed down to a choice between 
Fissenes and Gnostics. Since Gnosticism takes us into 
the second century, this view asks us to give up the 
Pauline authorship of this epistie or to reduce the 
Gnosticism here combated to its very early beginnings. 

The epistle itself shows us a peculiar type of Juda- 
izers. They were certainly not Essenes, a small, in- 
conspicuous sect located near the Dead Sea. Zahn, 
Introduction 1, 479, sums up the main data that oppose 
this view. These Judaizers did not demand circum- 
cision, they only regarded it as being superior. They 
advocated some Jewish observances, but only those that 
were in line with their other ideas about earthly things 
which they deemed detrimental to the soul. They were 
not Gnostic, did not depreciate Christ, but did reduce 
Christ’s work and its blessed effects for his followers— 
they regarded themselves to be his true followers. 

The supposition that they advocated the worship of 
angels and thus in Gnostic fashion elevated angels 
rests on a strained interpretation of 2:18, to which 
later ideas are added. But no Jew would turn to the 
worship of angels. Paul presents the exalted deity of 
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Christ in this epistle, but not because these Judaizers 
denied it and elevated the angels to a position that was 
close to Christ, but in order to set forth Christ’s work 
as destroying all the power of the evil angels for the 
true believers. 

These Judaizers came with a show of wisdom and 
philosophy about earthly and material things. Evil 
angels worked through these things to man’s hurt, 
hence their dictum (2:21): “Touch not; taste not; 
handle not!’ Their idea was not that of acquiring 
merit by a kind of work-righteousness, which was the 
idea of the other Judaizers that we know; but they 
entertained the notion that by fasting and by refrain- 
ing we are to supplement and to complete for ourselves 
the deliverance Christ wrought for us, without which 
supplementation we should after all be lost. The other 
Judaizers claimed to go back to the original, genuine 
Christianity, which, in their view, Paul had liberalized 
and emasculated in the interest of the Gentiles. These 
Colossian Judaizers claimed ta have an advanced 
Christianity, Paul’s being a back number, an inferior, 
imperfect article. Paul treats them with contempt, 
their supposedly superior ideas as puerile and foolish. 
He unfolds all the divine greatness of the person, the 
work, the position, and the power of Christ, all of them 
being infinitely beyond any other beings and powers. 
Connected with him as his own, we are lifted into a 
realm where no demon power, use what earthly ele- 
ments it may, can ever harm us. 

In this light we should read the hortatory section 
of the epistle (3:1-4:6) on the manner of the Chris- 
tian life and conduct. Christ is the all, and is this in 
all ways, so that every difference between Greek and 
Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, free has disappeared, the new man 
being everything. When Paul describes the Christian 
life in all simplicity, he has not concluded his battle 
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against the Colossian Judaizers. He might so exhort 
any congregation. The point of this Colossian epistle 
is this very one that they need no new, advanced, philo- 
sophical ethics such as the commands given in 2:21; 
the common Christian ethics constitute the height of all 
advance, all pretended advance is utterly spurious. 


Because they were written at the same time, pos- 
sibly on the same day, Ephesians and Colossians pre- 
sent many parallels in thought as well as in wording. 
Tables of these parallelisms have been constructed, 
usually, however, in order to prove that one or the 
other epistle is not written by Paul but by an imitator. 
These similarities are most natural. Yet the differ- 
ences are just as arresting. In Ephesians the subject 
is the Una Sancta; in Colossians, Christ over all. In 
the former there are no polemics, in the latter polemics 
throughout. Each epistle has its own plan and its own 
details. 

The Christology of both is thought to be an advance 
over the Christology of the other epistles of Paul. This 
puts the matter in a wrong light. The advance is said 
to consist in viewing Christ in relation to the whole 
universe and no longer in his relation only to his fol- 
lowers or to men. This view, however, disregards the 
respective readers. The Colossian errorists made it 
necessary that, for their thorough refutation, Paul 
present the Christological facts which he did set forth, 
facts which it was not imperative to emphasize in 
other epistles. 

Paul’s great arsenal held still other artillery. If 
he had had still other opponents he would have drawn 
on still other bolts and missiles to demolish their errors. 
We do the same today. After using certain truths in 
one battle we use still others in another somewhat dif- 
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ferent battle. Are our opponents free to use one and 
then another kind of attack while we are always and 
everywhere confined to only one kind of defense? Who 
will forbid the sword of Christology (or of any doc- 
trine), after cutting down one error with a moderate 
blow, to cut down a greater enemy with a wider sweep 
and a longer reach? 


* * * 


It surely makes no difference which of the three 
simultaneously composed epistles was written first, 
which second, which last. Let the writer say for him- 
self that, if he had written them, Philemon and Colos- 
sians would have been the first, Ephesians the last. 
Others may have other equally tenable views. 

The fact that Paul wrote at Rome and not at Caes- 
area nor at Ephesus we have indicated in the intro- 
ductory remarks to Ephesians. Philippians indicates 
its own date, namely, shortly before Paul was released 
from his imprisonment of two years in Rome. This 
trio of epistles was written weeks or months earlier. 
Haupt is a good illustration of the purely subjective 
feelings by which some men are swayed in matters of 
this sort. He says that unless we grant him Caesarea 
as the place of writing he will refuse to believe that 
Paul wrote these epistles at all! And why, pray, Caes- 
area at all costs? Because Haupt feels that he cannot 
imagine the right mental condition for Paul anywhere 
else! So the debate about the time and the place will 
probably go on. 

The epistle has been dissected in the effort to arrive 
at the part that was composed by Paul and not by an 
imitator of Paul’s. The case of Van Soden is an inter- 
esting one: after at first dissecting rather radically, in 
his later work he patches the letter together again and 
leaves out only 1:16b, 17. These operations will always 
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be purely individualistic. So also will the effort to 
make the writer an imitator of Paul. Nobody names 
this forger or tells us how he passed off his forgery 
without detection. To claim a forgery is to reject all 
the solid tradition that runs through the ancient 
church, the data having been collected and presented 
often enough. If this epistle is forged, then its entire 
background is also forged. Why did the forger select 
Colosse and not Laodicea? Why did he stop after he 
had forged 4:16 and fail to forge also the epistle to the 
Laodiceans? These and other questions will always 
remain unanswered. 

To go into the epistle itself, to rethink its inspired 
thought that is clothed in inspired language, to let the 
light and the power of this thought fill the soul and 
mold the life, this is enrichment for time and for eter- 
nity. 


CHAPTER I 


THE GREETING 


1) Several things arrest our attention when we 
study this greeting although its form is stereotyped: 
Paul, etc. —to the saints, etc. — grace and peace! 
Paul, apostle of Christ Jesus through God’s will, and 
Timothy, the brother, to the saints and believers. in 
Colosse as brethren in Christ: grace to you and peace 
from God, our Father! 

“Apostle of Christ Jesus” means that Paul is writ- 
ing in his official capacity as the Lord’s ambassador. 
The genitive is possessive. “Apostle” is to be under- 
stood in the narrow sense as also “through God’s will” 
indicates. The possessive genitive, however, involves 
agency. As an apostle Paul belongs to Christ because 
Christ appointed and sent him. Paul did not receive 
his office by fortuitous circumstances, God willed his 
appointment (Gal. 1:15, 16). When he writes to the 
Colossians, Paul is discharging his apostolic obliga- 
tion and a high responsibility. The genitive and the 
phrase indicate the dignity and the authority of Paul 
and thus the way in which this epistle should be 
received. 

It is asked why Paul associates Timothy with him- 
self as co-writer. The reason cannot be the same as 
that found in I Thess., II Thess., II Cor., and Phil., for 
in those letters Timothy is introduced as a person that 
is well known to the readers, which is not the case in 
this epistle. Neither Paul nor Timothy had been in 
Colosse. We find our answer in the apposition: Tim- 
othy, “the brother,” combined with the predicative 
apposition: to the saints, etc., “as brethren.” The 
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latter is distinctive in this greeting and thus makes 
Timothy’s designation as “the brother” more distinc- 
tive than it is in II Cor. 1:1. 

The authority of this letter is apostolic in the fullest 
brotherly sense. One of the writers is only “the brother” 
of the readers, and both writers address them as 
“brethren.” As such “brethren” of Paul and Timothy, 
in a true fraternal spirit, the recipients are to read this 
letter which is both apostolic and brotherly in one. 
Paul could have written without a reference to Tim- 
othy and signed himself both “apostle” and “brother” ; 
he does better than that, he lets this well-known as- 
sistant join him in sending this letter. Timothy is one 
who can claim as his highest position only that of a 
brother among brethren. 

2) By taking this view we have already indicated 
that we regard ois dylos cat morois aS nouns: “to the 
saints and believers,” not as adjectives modifying 
adeAgois: “to the holy and faithful believers.” We do 
not regard the first expression as a noun and the other 
as an adjective: “‘to the saints (noun) and the faithful 
(adjective) brethren” (our versions). Eph. 1:1, 
which was written at the same time, treats the two 
words as nouns. If the one is a noun (and éyou is regu- 
larly so used), the other must be a noun also. We have 
indicated why the apposition: “brethren in Christ,’ is 
added. One article combines “the saints and believ- 
ers.” “In Colosse” is placed in the attributive position. 
In later times a variant form “Colasse’”’ was used. 

We need not repeat all that we have noted in regard 
to “saints,” “believers,” and the phrase “in Christ” in 
Eph. 1:1; see this passage. Here we may add that 
making “saints” objective and “believers” subjective 
is an inadequate way of defining the distinction. 
“Saints” is passive and wider, “believers” active and 
narrower. We are éyo or saints as Fyacpévor, as hav- 
ing been sanctified and separated from the world unto 
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God and by God, the term referring to sanctification 
in the wider sense. Our sins are forgiven. That act 
took us out of the world; we are placed in a new life in 
which we are daily made more and more holy, are more 
and more drawn from the world to God. The essential 
part of this separation is our faith. Brought to faith 
by the gospel, by faith we ever hold fast to Christ, the 
contents of our confidence and trust. The two words 
thus form a unit designation for all Christians in their 
relation to God and to Christ. “Brethren in Christ’ 
makes plain what we are to each other in this relation: 
one family of brethren, all on an equality, but this 
always and in every way “in union and communion 
with (é&) Christ’ alone. Paul, Timothy, the Colos- 
sians, all of them are “brethren in Christ.” 

The greeting itself: “grace to you and peace from 
God, our Fathe:,” is explained in Rom. 1:7; I Cor. 1:3; 
II Cor. 1:2, which see. The only question that arises 
here is whether to add, as some texts do: ‘“‘and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The question is one that concerns 
merely the text. Paul may well have abbreviated; the 
meaning of his greeting is quite the same as it is in the 
other epistles, 
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The Preparatory Part of the Letter, 1:3-29 


The structure of the letter is admirable in every 
way and most effective. Its great purpose is to close 
the door of the Colossian church against the peculiar 
heretical teaching that had recently begun to knock 
for entrance. No entrance had as yet been effected, 
but there was danger that it might be gained. The 
burden of the letter thus consists of warning. Paul 
exposes the Judaizers and bids the Colossians “beware” 
(2:1-23). This is only the half of his task. Paul com- 
pletes it by showing in principle and in detail (3:1-4:6) 
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how the Colossians should meet this heretical teaching 
by living the true Christian life they had learned to live 
when they had been brought to Christ. Then comes 
the conclusion (4:7-18). 

The development and the elaboration are concise: 
and masterly. The situation is met in the most natural 
and adequate way. In Galatians, Paul enters upon his 
subject at once, for the churches he addresses were his 
own churches, and he had only recently left them. This 
case is different. Paul had never been with the Colos- 
sians. A preparatory section is needed in this letter, 
and this section must truly prepare so that the warning 
that follows will be fully effective, and so that the life 
which is the best practical answer to the error the 
Colossians are facing will be eagerly lived by them. 

Paul’s preparation for his exhortations could not 
have been better. Examine it and see whether you can 
suggest improvement. The same may be said with 
regard to the other two main parts. Each paragraph 
with its group of thoughts leads to the next in a way 
that is so natural that one reads right on through the 
body of the letter without halt or turn. It is like an 
even, straight road from beginning to end. This church 
that had never seen Paul or even Timothy, true breth- 
ren of theirs, could not but absorb this letter word for 
word, and their faith and their life should rise to every 
exhortation that is fraternally and convincingly offered 
to them. 


Paul and Timothy are Happy to Know the True 
Christian Character of the Colossian Brethren 


3) It is on this basis that the letter is written. 
There is no captatio benevolentiae that seeks to gain 
good will by flattery. Here there is genuine, grateful, 
sincere appreciation. “Brethren” in v. 2 is not a mere 
formal term. This paragraph attests how fully the 
Colossians deserve to be called brethren by Paul and 
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Timothy. Yet it faces forward. That is why it 
touches points that some have regarded as a mere jum- 
bling together. If we keep in mind the purpose of the 
letter, every statement falls into proper focus, all are 
perfectly in line so that they prepare for what follows 
to the very end. 

We are thanking God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, always concerning you when praying, having 
heard of your faith in Christ Jesus and of the love 
which you have toward all the saints because of the 
hope, the one laid away for you in the heavens, of 
which you heard in advance in the Word of the truth 
of the gospel present for you, even as also in all the 
world it is fruit-bearing and growing, even as also 
among you from what day on you got to hear it 
and to realize the grace of God in truth, even as you 
came to learn from Epaphras, our beloved fellow 
slave, who is a faithful minister of Christ on our be- 
half, the one also who informed us of your love in 
the spirit. 

This is one sentence (see the two grand sentences 
in Eph. 1:3-23) which is formulated as one because it 
intends to convey one unified impression. The flexi- 
bility of the Greek makes this formulation possible; 
the Hebrew and the English would have to construct 
more than one sentence and employ other means to 
obtain such a unified impression. Some interpreters 
remind us of the fact that Paul likes to start a letter 
with thanksgiving. Of course he does, for his eyes are 
open to all the blessings he sees, nor does he write 
Eph. 5:20 only for others. But it is not enough to dis- 
cover that Paul is ever a man who is most thankful to 
God; it is advisable in every instance to note what calls 
forth his gratitude. For he is not telling his readers 
what a grateful man he is but is drawing their atten- 
tion to the great thankworthy things God has bestowed 
on them. Moreover, he does not enumerate a lot of 
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things in general for which his readers and he himself 
may well thank God but names certain specific things, 
with specific details, which bear upon the subject and 
the purpose of his particular writing. 

“We are thanking God” means: Timothy and I; 
Paul is not writing a majestic or an editorial plural. 
The texts vary; but just as we have @co0d wazpds in V. 2, 
so we now have @c6 marpi sine additum (no xat, and no 
second article) : “God, our Father,” in v. 2; “God, our 
Lord Jesus Christ’s Father,” in v. 8. The question 
whether God is also “the God of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
is answered in Eph. 1:17; it does not enter in here. 
We do not agree that the adverb “always” is amphib- 
olous (R., W. P.). As one reads the Greek he natur- 
ally attaches all three: adverb, phrase, and participle, 
to the main verb: “We are thanking — always in re- 
gard to you when praying.” Paul is not always pray- 
ing for them (our versions) — he does a few things 
besides; nor is he thanking God only when he prays for 
them and not when he prays for others. What Paul 
says is that, whenever he and’ Timothy pray, they al- 
ways include the Colossians in their thanksgiving to 
God. The fact that they also petition God for the 
Colossians is added in v. 9. 


4) The participial clause is temporal: “having 
heard of your faith,” etc.; note the relative clause in 
v. 9: “since the day we heard”’ (it is like the a¢’ js clause 
in v. 6). R. 860 is right: “antecedent action.” Ever 
since Paul and Timothy came to hear how Epaphras 
planted the gospel in Colosse they thank God for what 
was accomplished. As he did in Eph. 1:15, Paul men- 
tions both the faith of the Colossians and their love to 
all the saints. He acknowledges both as true. Love is 
ever the fruit of faith, and both are here prominently 
stamped as genuine because Paul intends to admonish 
the Colossians that they permit no one to swerve them 
from either. Faith connects them with Christ, love 
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marks them as thus being united with all the saints, 
but certainly not with the Judaizers who had a spur- 
ious faith and did not deserve the name “saints.” 

Paul and Timothy had heard about the Colossians 
from the beginning of the Christian work in their 
midst when Epaphras scored his first success, at least 
soon after that, and not merely since Epaphras had 
come to Rome. Paul thus refers to the faith and the 
love of the Colossians as both were first kindled and as 
both had continued to this time. The silent implication 
is that in the recent past their faith and their love 
were being threatened, and that if they should be de- 
stroyed, i. e., if under the influence of the Judaizers the 
Colossians should degenerate into a nominally Chris- 
tian sect, neither Paul nor Timothy could any longer 
include them in their thanksgiving to God when they 
were praying. 

When the Greek names the object of faith he uses 
the objective genitive: “faith of Christ.’”? Here and in 
Eph. 1:15, “faith in Christ Jesus” does not name the 
object (contra R., W. P.). *Ev denotes the sphere in 
which faith moves. But not as C.-K. 889 supposes: 
faith having its root in Christ. This is a form of 
Deissmann’s idea (see Eph. 1:1), who states that “in” 
is local: “in Christ” like a bird in the air, a fish in the 
sea, etc. In all these phrases é& denotes the vital spir- 
jtual connection with Christ and not local inherence. 
The context indicates what this spiritual connection is; 
here “faith” indicates it: connecting with Christ by 
trustfully embracing him, confidently clinging to him. 
See Eph. 1:15. 

Chrysostom calls faith and love “a wonderful pair 
of twins,” yet they are never twins, they are mother 
and daughter, tree and fruit (Matt. 7:17), branches 
and grapes (John 15). Bengel has a better statement 
when he calls love the characteristic mark of Chris- 
tianity, John 13:35; 15:12. The early pagans com- 
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mented on this Christian love: never having seen each 
other, Christians treated each other as brothers. This 
was astonishing to the pagan mind. In connection 
with Eph. 1:15 we have pointed to the danger of laying 
too much stress on love; see this passage. It is an old, 
most dangerous error to neglect justification and faith 
and to glorify love and works instead. This error gen- 
erally also alters the Biblical conception of love and 
makes it a love which disregards the essential matter 
of doctrine. It was Pietism which produced Rational- 
ism in Germany — a grave warning to us today. 
*Ayémm is always the higher form of love, always based 
on true intelligence and understanding, these always 
coupled with corresponding purpose and action. 


The reading ry is textually inferior although it is 
adopted in the A. V.; jw is the assured reading (R. V.). 
Substantially there is no difference. ‘The love which 
we have for all the saints” connects us with them as 
“saints” but only because they and we have the iden- 
tical faith in Christ Jesus. A love apart from this one- 
ness of faith is a fictitious bond, however devoted and 
fervent it may be. Nor is love ever stronger than the 
faith from which it originates. All of its strength 
comes from faith alone so that, in order to increase 
our love, we must first nourish and strengthen our 
faith. Paul places “all the saints” before the minds 
and the hearts of the Colossians because he intends to 
urge them as “saints and believers” and thus as “‘breth- 
ren in Christ” (v. 2) ever to remain in their blessed 
connection with “all the saints’; note 3:14. 

5) Paul and Timothy are thanking God concern- 
ing the Colossians because they heard of their faith 
and of the love “which they have for all the saints 
because of the hope laid away for you in the heavens,” 
etc. Av with the accusative states the reason or cause 
of the love of the Colossians for all the other saints. 
Why do we love all our fellow saints? Because for us 
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too, as for them, a great hope is laid away in the heav- 
ens. “Hope” is objective, for it is laid away in the 
heavens; it is the eternal “inheritance, incorruptible, 
and undefiled, that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for us” (I Pet. 1:4). We love each other with intelli- 
gent and purposeful love that comes from faith because 
we are headed for the same great hope in heaven, for 
the same inheritance of glory, for the same blessed 
goal. That is why we cling together in love, support 
and help each other in love, so that none of us may fail 
of having that hope bestowed upon him at last. 

Paul certainly has the trio: faith — love — hope. 
Yet it is not really the trio of I Cor. 13:13, for here 
“the hope laid away for you” is objective and not, like 
“faith and love,” something subjective in our hearts, 
hope in the sense of our hoping. Paul does not merely 
say: we heard of your faith (believing), of your love 
(loving), and of your hope (hoping). He inserts the 
relative clause: “the love which you have for all the 
saints,” so that he may add what is greater than the 
hope in our hearts, namely the heavenly treasure for 
which we hope, the mansions in our Father’s house 
that are ready and waiting for our arrival (John 14:2). 

Paul calls this hope the cause of our love to all the 
saints. Making it the cause of this love thus reaches 
back also to our faith in Christ, the source of love. 
Faith is the soil from which the fruit of love springs, 
and hope is the sunshine which ripens this fruit of 
love. By faith Christ unites all believers so that, 
joined thus, they love each other; Christ has laid away 
the treasure of hope in heaven for all believers so that, 
united by the hope of this expected treasure, we for 
this reason also love each other. 

We should read together: because of the hope, “the 
one laid away for you in the heavens of which (one) 
you heard in advance in the Word of the truth of the 
gospel present for you,” etc. The Colossians got to 
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hear about this hope zpé, “before or in advance” of the 
coming bestowal of this treasure of hope, when the 
gospel came to them through Epaphras, the gospel they 
have had ever since, the gospel that is still present for 
them. In both Ephesians and in Colossians Paul com- 
bines sonorous genitives like this, they make the main 
concept weighty and rich. They are not different geni- 
tives; all three characterize. Adyos = the Word which 
is full of content; in this Word the Colossians heard in 
advance about the hope laid away for them in the 
heavens; the whole content of the Word centered in 
this heavenly treasure. This Word is “of the truth,” 
i. e., is marked by the divine verity. The genitive is 
far stronger than the adjective “the true Word” would 
be. This truth, moreover, is “of the gospel,” it has the 
quality of good news. Finally, this gospel has the 
feature that it is still present for the Colossians. 

Practically every word in v. 4, 5 is significant for 
the purpose of this letter, which is to warn. We see 
this also in the relative clause. Note how often the 
verb “heard” occurs: v. 4, 5, 6, 9. Twice the Colos- 
sians “heard,” twice Paul and Timothy “heard” that 
the Colossians had “heard,” and ever since Paul and 
Timothy heard they are thanking God when they are 
praying and are also asking God for the Colossians (v. 
9). Faith and love came into their hearts because of 
the great hope they had heard, heard from the start 
(zpé) in the Word, the Word that was marked by the 
divine truth, that truth having the character of the 
gospel, that gospel being still present so that they ever 
keep on hearing. 

“For you” it is present, «cis, which means more than 
“among you,” é, “for you” still to hear. Another 
“word” has recently come that is different from “the 
truth” and not “the gospel’ at all but false and dan- 
gerous. To hear and to accept this lying word is to 
lose “the hope laid away for the Colossians,” the love 
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this hope has caused and the faith from which this 
love has sprung. If Paul and Timothy ever get to hear 
that the Colossians no longer heard the Word, the 
truth, the gospel that is present for them, that they 
no longer let the great hope fill them with love and 
faith, this knowledge would turn their thanksgiving 
into lament. 

This simple construction of Paul’s clauses and 
phrases has been questioned. It is thought that Paul 
ought to say definitely for what he and Timothy are 
thanking God, and it is said that he does this in the 
da phrase: “We are thanking God — because of the 
hope laid away for you,” etc. The object, we are told, 
is placed so far away from the verb because there is no 
convenient place nearer to it. But Paul could have 
recast the sentence. But this construction yields a 
strange resultant thought, namely that after hearing 
of the faith and love of the Colossians Paul and Tim- 
othy are thanking God, not for this faith and love as 
we should expect but only for the hope laid away for the 
Colossians, this hope treasure of which they had heard 
in the gospel. N+: ordinary reader would refer the 
&d phrase back so far in order to get such a thought 
and then pass on. What Paul end Timothy are thank- 
ing God for appears in what they heard concerning the 
Colossians, and this is something that has come into 
the hearts of the Colossians and not something that 
is still far off in heaven. Besides, when we thank God 
in regard to certain people we may dc so because God 
promised them or gave them something but not because 
of something about which there is still a doubt as to 
whether they will get it or not. 

Nor should one say that it would be strange on 
Paul’s part to make our objective hope the cause only 
of our love. This “only” is read into the words. Love 
is ever the product of faith, and all beloved saints are 
saints and brethren only because they are believers. 
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Does Paul not add that the Colossians heard the Word 
about this hope, meaning that they heard it with faith? 
And does he not say that this gospel about their hope 
is still present for them, meaning that they are ever 
to continue hearing it with faith? The very reason 
that Paul thus goes from both the faith and love of the 
Colossians (subjective) to this hope laid away in 
heaven (objective) is that they are in danger of not 
attaining this treasure. If they now start to believe 
and to love the Judaizers they will forfeit the great 
treasure in heaven. The point is the same as that made 
in Gal. 3:3: beginning in spirit, beginning with true 
faith and love, and then possibly ending with flesh, 
missing the inheritance of hope. 

6) Paul says more about the Word of the truth of 
the gospel than that it is still present for the Colos- 
sians to hear as they had before heard about the heav- 
enly hope; he adds: “even as also in all the world it 
is fruit-bearing and growing even as also among you 
from what day on you got to hear it,” etc. Read all 
this together as one thought. The A. V. adopts the 
inferior text: xai éor.: “present for you even as in all 
the word, and it is fruit-bearing,” etc., and then also 
lets the genitive participle mean: “which is come to 
you.” Then cis ipas and & zavri ro xéopw fail to har- 
monize as they should with xaOds xai being between 
them. 

The point of Paul’s addition is the greatness of the 
gospel. The Colossians are to remember that its range 
is world-wide, the very opposite of the little Judaistic 
sectlet that has somehow appeared in their midst. The 
gospel is bearing its fruit and growing “in all the 
world” even as the Colossians themselves have wit- 
nessed this since the day on which they got to hear it 
(ingressive aorist, the day marking the start). What 
they witnessed in Colosse is happening “in all the 
world.” The commentators call the phrase a popular 
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hyperbole, but note the periphrastic present tenses, 
periphrastic in order to emphasize most strongly the 
fact that the fruit-bearing and the growing are in full 
force, ever progressing, never stopping with any na- 
tion or country. The whole world, nothing less, is the 
field for this activity of the gospel. 

Kaprodopovpevov is the middle voice, yet not with in- 
tensive force compared with the active which has ex- 
tensive force but to indicate that the gospel ever goes 
on bearing fruit spontaneously. Avgavdpevov is passive; 
the active = “to make grow” (although it, too, came 
to mean “to grow’’) ; the passive always = “to grow.” 
Paul has just mentioned “all the saints” (v. 4) ; these 
were at this time widely scattered over the world and 
were ever entering into new territory. The fruit Paul 
refers to is the faith and the love mentioned in v. 4, 
and the growing is the further development of both, 
not, as some suppose, the increase in number of be- 
lievers. 

The éori with its two participles forms a unit con- 
cept so that we should not think of the fruit-bearing 
as one thing and the growing as another. Paul never 
sought to make an impression with numbers and great 
crowds. That is a modern emphasis always to speak of 
world movements, world conventions, world this and 
that. When Paul speaks of “all the saints” and of “all 
the world” he has in mind the universality of the Una 
Sancta and of the gospel, which is different from 
boastfulness. The implication is that this universality 
of the gospel truth shall not be converted into a narrow 
sectarian heresy. 

The two xa$ss xai are obviously to be paralleled: 
“even as also in all the world — even as also among 
you.” What happened in Colosse the Colossians may 
take as an example of what is steadily happening far 
and wide in the whole world. In Colosse it dates “from 
what day on (antecedent drawn into the relative) you 
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got to hear and realize the grace of God in truth.” 
Then the great fruit-bearing and the growing of the 
gospel began (ingressive aorists) in Colosse. The two 
verbs aim to express the idea fully; they got to hear 
effectively, i. e., got to realize. 

We do not make “in truth” adverbial: “to hear and 
realize truly,” for the doubling of the verbs already 
expresses this, as does also the strong verb éréyvwre, 
which implies complete knowing and realization. ‘The 
grace of God in truth” is one great concept. In v. 5 it 
is “the hope laid away for you in the heavens,” of 
which the Colossians “heard in advance’; here it is 
“God’s grace in truth.” The hope is the ultimate goal, 
the grace is the present fountain and source. Both 
come by hearing, are realized in the heart by this 
means. The Colossians are ever to hear only these two, 
are to keep their ears closed to every teaching that 
would rob them of these two. 

“Grace” has the same meaning as in v. 2: God’s 
undeserved, unmerited favor toward guilty sinners 
which pardons and blesses them in Christ Jesus and 
grants them, who, because of their guilt, have no hope, 
the hope he has prepared for them in Christ. The 
Colossians are to lose neither. Let them listen to noth- 
ing that is not pure grace, to nothing that offers only 
an imaginary hope. We see why Paul does not say 
merely “the grace of God” but adds “in truth.” Al- 
though it is without the article, this is no other truth 
than that mentioned in v. 5, the absence of the article 
only stressing the more the quality just as it does in 
Eph. 4:21 and 6:14. God’s grace is ever connected 
with (&) what is truth and nothing but truth and 
never is it connected with anything that is of a different 
quality. Both “the truth” as contained in the gospel 
(v. 5) and “truth” as connected with God’s grace are 
the opposites of all religious untruth, unreality. The 
Colossians are to cling to the former and ever to keep 
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themselves separate from the latter. Let us keep the 
purpose of Paul’s letter in mind. His aim is to 
warn, and this colors all that he says from the very 
beginning. 

7) The third xo6és amplifies the second and is thus 
not followed by xai. It is epexegetical: “even as also 
you got to hear and realize’ — “even as you came to 
learn (again ingressive) from Epaphras, our beloved 
fellow slave who,” etc. “You came to learn” repeats 
by means of one verb what the two preceding verbs 
contain. Yet it adds a new turn of thought: one 
“learns” from a teacher, and Paul now wants to name 
the teacher. One “hears” the gospel or the Word of 
the truth of the gospel. When the Colossians got to 
learn (éudbere) they became pabyrai, “disciples.” The 
reason that Paul puts his stamp of fullest approval on 
Epaphras is due to the fact that the Colossians are to 
remain with this teacher and are not to turn from him 
to the false Judaistic teachers who are trying to catch 
their ears. and to make them learn from them. 

We are incidentally told how the gospel work 
started in Colosse, namely through Epaphras. He 
founded the congregation. It is difficult to say whether 
it was he who did the same in Laodicea and in Hier- 
opolis. It seems certain that Epaphras continued as 
the head of the congregation at Colosse, that he was 
now its head, and that he had come to Paul for help in 
his fight against the Judaists. 

Paul supports Epaphras in his entire teaching 
when he calls him “our beloved fellow slave who is a 
faithful minister of Christ on our behalf.” Paul says 
that Epaphras is a slave of Jesus Christ, just as Tim- 
othy and Paul are such slaves, and that they, too, love 
him as such. These three are slaves, not merely in the 
general sense as Christians who are attached to Christ 
by faith and love; but in the sense in which Paul 
denominates himself “‘a slave of Jesus Christ” (Rom. 
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1:1), as preachers and teachers of the gospel. As 
slaves they have no will of their own but in all their 
work are dominated only by the blessed will of their 
great Lord and Master, Christ. The point is again 
that the Judaizers are not slaves of Christ, do not bow 
their will to this Master’s will and Word, do not teach 
what Christ bids his slaves teach. Let the Colossians 
heed Epaphras as they have done thus far, let them 
love him as Paul and Timothy love him. Also this 
thought lies in these words: that forsaking Epaphras 
means disowning also Paul and Timothy and their 
teaching. Yet Paul and Timothy were the persons who 
had spread the gospel in so many places which pro- 
duced so many saints (v. 4) and in so many churches. 

The relative clause says still more: Epaphras “is a 
faithful minister of Christ on our behalf,” Greek: “a 
faithful on our behalf minister of Christ.” The texts 
vary between “our” and “your” behalf. “Our” is, how- 
ever, far more trenchant than “your.” The fact that 
Epaphras ministered to the Colossians is declared in 
the statement that they came to learn from him, the 
verb even states how he ministered, namely by teach- 
ing them. Paul now aims to show why he and Timothy 
regard Epaphras as such a “beloved” fellow slave. 
Neither of them had been able to go to Colosse, there to 
slave for Christ; Epaphras had gone in their stead, 
Epaphras rendered Paul and Timothy this free service. 

Accxoves is the proper word to express this thought: 
one who renders voluntary service “in behalf of” other 
people so that they may have the benefit. Epaphras 
had so served to aid Paul and Timothy. They had every 
reason to love him, for he had proved himself a “faith- 
ful” diakonos on their behalf. The genitive “of Christ” 
is not objective as though Paul would say that the min- 
istration served Christ. We ministers are Christ’s 
brypera:, “underlings,” his Soto, “slaves,” and thus re- 
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ceive his commands; but as Sd«ovo. of his our service 
benefits the persons who need our service. 

8) “The one also who informed us of your love 
in the spirit” adds this thought as an apposition to 
the relative “who.” Epaphras had come to Rome, to 
Paul and to Timothy, and had told them all about the 
Colossians. But note how Paul writes about this. Not 
as though he personally has hierarchical jurisdiction 
over the Colossians, as though Epaphras had to report 
to him, the one who was in authority over him. This 
is a fraternal letter. It comes from two men and not 
from Paul alone. What Epaphras has achieved in 
Colosse is a free service that was rendered to Timothy 
as well as to Paul and thus to all others who preach the 
gospel and have been unable to go to other places such 
as Colosse. 

In line with this conception is the fact that Paul 
does not say that Epaphras reported on his whole 
work, or on the state of the congregation, or on the 
danger that has recently arisen. There is not the 
faintest thought of lordship over the faith of the Colos- 
sians; Paul and Timothy are only joint helpers of their 
joy (II Cor. 1:24; I Pet. 3:5). So Paul says that 
Epaphras informed him “of their love in the spirit.” 
With corresponding love this letter is sent by its two 
writers. It is love that unites writers and readers, the 
same love as that mentioned in v. 4; see the word in 
v. 4. This love Paul wants to preserve; let no Juda- 
izers ever succeed in even lessening it. 

All that this letter offers is intended for loving 
hearts, hearts that will read and respond in love. Al- 
though the readers and the writers had as yet not met, 
love unites them. The whole letter makes its appeal on 
this gospel basis. This is spiritual love. Some think 
that the last phrase means “in the Spirit” (our ver- 
sions). But see the discussion on Gal. 5:16-6:8, where 
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mvesya occurs eight times and means “spirit” and not 
the Holy Spirit ;this is also the case in numerous other 
passages. “Love in spirit” is love that is wholly spir- 
itual. The fact that such love is due to the Holy Spirit 
goes without saying. “In spirit’? the Colossians are 
joined by love to Paul and to Timothy and love them 
for their work’s sake. 


Paul and Timothy also Pray and Make due Petition 
for the Colossian Brethren 


9) Paul proceeds with the preparatory section of 
this letter. Besides thanking God when they are pray- 
ing in regard to the Colossians, Paul and Timothy ask 
God for what the Colossians need. Here, too, all that 
is thus asked has its direct bearing upon the special 
situation in Colosse, which had been niade known by 
Epaphras; and it thus helps to prepare for the main 
purpose of the letter. 

For this reason also we on our part from what 
day we came to hear do not cease praying in your 
behalf and duly asking that you may be filled with 
the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding so as to walk worthily of the Lord, 
etc. 

“For this reason also” does not refer to v. 8 alone, 
which is only appended as an apposition and a minor 
designation of Epaphras. Nor can the love of the 
Colossians be the reason that Paul and Timothy ask 
knowledge for them. Such connections in thought are 
linguistically and logically incongruous. “For this 
reason also” connects with the entire thought of the 
preceding paragraph. “We on our part” is scarcely in 
contrast with a “you” which is implied in the foregoing 
but is to be connected with the thought expressed in 
the temporal clause: “from what day we came to hear,” 
i. e., then, from that day onward we on our part felt 
the obligation not only to thank God as has been stated 
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but for this very reason also to ask certain things of 
God for you. “From what day we heard” refers to v. 
4, “having heard,’ where what Paul and Timothy 
heard is stated: It is not the day when the Colossians 
got to hear the grace of God (v. 6); it was perhaps 
soon after this day. The formulation of the temporal 
clauses of v. 6 and v. 9 is alike, not, we think, acci- 
dentally but in order to parallel these hearings: the 
Colossians heard good things (v. 5, 6), and so Paul 
and Timothy got to hear good things about the Colos- 
sians (v. 4,9). Shall this double blessed hearing not 
continue in the future? 

In v. 3 Paul uses only the durative present: “we 
are (ever) thanking God”; now the duration of the 
activity is expressed by the verb itself: “we do not 
cease praying in your behalf and duly asking,” ete. 
The second of the two complementary participles ex- 
presses the main thought, for the whole expression 
means: ‘‘we are always in our praying asking this for 
you that,” etc. “Praying” is inserted as it was in v. 3: 
thanking and asking are naturally done by praying. 

It is worth noting the middle voice of airovjpevo. Blass 
says that this voice is used in business transactions 
when one asks and gives (B.-D. 316, 2) ; but the middle 
denotes an asking to which one is entitled. This may 
occur in a business deal, but it may also take place in 
far more refined relations when he of whom we ask 
in some way entitles us to do so. Note, for instance, 
that Herod had entitled Salome to ask for as much as 
the half of his kingdom. The reflexive idea “ask for 
oneself” is only the starting point of this use of the 
middle: ask as one who is entitled to ask. The enti- 
tling referred to here is the fact that God commands 
us to ask; the middle voice implies that only on this 
supposition do we ask. 

‘Tya is non-final and states what Paul and Timothy 
duly ask for: “that you may be filled with the know]l- 
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edge (common accusative with passives) of his will in 
all spiritual wisdom and understanding.” This is like 
the gift which Paul asks for the Ephesians (1:17, 
etc.). In both instances this gift is related to the body 
of the epistle and is not a general petition. To the 
Ephesians, Paul presents the vision of the great Una 
Sancta; to see it as they should the eyes of the Ephe- 
sians must be enlightened. The very formulation fits 
the object of the requested knowledge (Eph. 1:17, etc.). 
It is so here. For the Colossians, who are faced with 
errorists, Paul asks the knowledge they need in order 
to see through these errorists; and again the wording 
fits the special need: that you may be filled with full 
knowledge (ériyvwos), with no gaps in this knowledge 
that may lay you open to deception. They are to know 
fully “his (God’s) will’ so that no one may substitute 
something for what God has really willed. ‘His will” 
is a complete idea and — what God has willed for our 
salvation. “The knowledge of his will” is modified by 
the phrase “in connection with all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” “all” and “spiritual” belong to 
both nouns. 

We note the combination éxiyvwors — copia — ovveais, 
the first dominating, the other two presenting its form. 
When it is connected with ‘“‘wisdom” real knowledge of 
God’s will knows how to use and to apply this knowl- 
edge in life’s situations, for instance, when error con- 
fronts one. When it is connected with ‘“‘understand- 
ing” (bringing this and that together) such knowledge 
will analyze and combine, will take one point after an- 
other of the error and will set against each point the 
part of truth regarding God’s will which refutes and 
exposes that error. Both will, of course, have to be 
“spiritual” wisdom and understanding. 

We do not view Paul’s terms in an abstract light 
and say that his words would apply also to other con- 
gregations. They apply most exactly to the Colossian 
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congregation; for that reason they may apply also to 
others, especially to such as are in similar situations, 
which enables us to apply the words to ourselves today. 
Paul is not writing appropriate things in general; he 
has a definite and specific purpose regarding definite 
people and is working in line with that purpose. He 
duly asks God to bestow the knowledge the Colossians 
need; God, however, uses his means when he answers 
such prayers, and one of his means is the apostle him- 
self and this letter of the apostle. If you have bread, 
do not merely pray God to feed the hungry, pray and 
give them of your bread. So Paul, who has the real 
knowledge, prays for the Colossians, but prays and 
sends them the knowledge they need. 

10) That you may be filled with the knowledge, 
etc., so as to walk worthily of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, in every good work bearing fruit and grow- 
ing by means of this knowledge of God; being made 
powerful in all power according to the might of his 
glory for all perseverance and longsuffering with 
joy; thanking the Father who made you fit for the 
(your) part of the lot of the saints in the light, etc. 

This infinitive is not appositional to the iva clause 
but, as R., W. P. states it, consecutive and states the 
result of having been filled with true knowledge: ‘“‘so 
as to walk worthily,” etc. Right knowledge ever does 
bring forth the right result in conduct. Right conduct 
cannot be the product of wrong knowledge. But do 
many Christians not know better and yet do wrong? Is 
there no dead orthodoxy? On examination it will be 
found that such better knowledge and such orthodoxy 
are only superficial, not ériyvwo.s but lacking in vital 
parts. That is one point; the other is that in all of us 
the flesh prevents the perfect translation of knowledge 
into conduct. 

Note that this is an aorist; hence it is not descrip- 
tive, “to be ever walking” but decisively final, “so as to 
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walk” once for all and corresponds to the previous 
aorist, “to be filled” once for all. Paul regularly has 
a genitive with the adverb “worthily,” nor is there any 
reason that he should not also here so construe this 
adverb: “worthily of the Lord.” It is said that the 
genitive should be construed with the phrase: “unto 
all pleasing of the Lord” since he who is to be pleased 
ought to be named. But the expression is a unit: 
“worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing,” i. e., so that 
he is pleased by our worthy walk. In déiws there lies the 
idea of weight: the moral and spiritual weight of our 
conduct should balance the scales when it is laid in one 
pan and the Lord is laid in the other pan of the scales. 
“All pleasing’? — not merely pleasing the Lord only 
in part. 

It is grammatical quibbling when the nominative 
participles which follow are called irregular because 
the subject of the infinitive is an accusative. The infin- 
itive itself depends on zdAnpwhjre, the subject of which is 
the nominative ‘“‘you,” and the nominative participles 
carry this subject forward in the most regular way: 
“you filled with the knowledge — you bearing fruit,” 
etc. Paul repeats these two participles from v. 6: 
“bearing fruit and growing,” save that the former is 
now active and not middle as it was in v. 6. The gospel 
bears fruit of itself, by its own inherent power (v. 6); 
not so we, for our fruit is borne in the power of this 
gospel. Just as in v. 9 both “all” and “spiritual”? mod- 
ify both nouns “wisdom and understanding,” so now 
“in every good work” and “by means of the knowledge 
of God” are to be construed with both participles 
“bearing fruit and growing.” Thus the whole expres- 
sion is again a unit. We bear fruit and grow in every 
good work, and both bearing fruit and growing is 
accomplished by means of the knowledge of God. A 
fruit-bearing tree grows; one that does not grow 
ceases to bear and begins to die. 
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These participles expound what it means to walk 
worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing. What the aorist 
infinitive compresses into one these present participles 
unroll in its daily continuation. So they also expound 
what it means to be filled with the knowledge of God’s 
will and now tell us that by means of this knowledge 
of God (the genitive ‘of God’? — “of God’s will’) we 
bear fruit and grow. We regard the dative as a dative 
of means: “by means of the (this) knowledge of God.” 
Ever and ever all our knowledge of God and of his 
will is not to be theoretical or abstract but fruitful, 
productive, molding conduct and life. That is why 
Paul uses ériyvwous Which is not in the head alone but 
in the very heart. The dative of means seems better 
than the dativus commodi: “bearing fruit and growing 
for the knowledge of God.” 


11) The next participle shows how this knowl- 
edge is able to do what Paul has just said: “being made 
powerful in all power according to the might of his 
glory for all perseverance and longsuffering with joy.” 
By means of this knowledge God ever keeps filling us 
with dynamic power. Gospel knowledge is power. 
"Ev is not instrumental, “with.” It does not state that 
God takes “all power,” gives that to us, and therewith 
makes us powerful. We are not endowed with omnip- 
otence. “Being ever made powerful in all (or every) 
power” is exactly like “bearing fruit and growing in 
all (or every) good work,” in no power that we need 
for fruit-bearing and growing does God leave us defi- 
cient. If we ever prove deficient, it is never because he 
fails to supply us; it is always only because we do not 
let him “fill us with the knowledge of his will,’’ with 
this knowledge that is so effective a means for making 
us bear fruit and grow. 

Look well to the empty spaces in your knowledge. 
The fruit that is lacking in your life is due to the 
spaces that are still without full knowledge and thus 
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still without the power that should be in them. Here 
we have an analysis that goes to the bottom. So many 
think only of mere intellectual knowledge; even of that 
they try to acquire only a little because they think it to 
be enough. Think of this as heart knowledge, as spir- 
itual power to do all things, yea, great things. Pray 
as Paul and Timothy pray for the Colossians so that 
you may not remain a sickly baby or child, a poor, 
weak, helpless creature but a man in Christ Jesus full 
of power. 

God does not do this with half measures but “‘ac- 
cording to the might of his glory.” Kpdros is might 
that is put forth into action while isyis is strength 
whether it is put into action or not. God’s édéa is the 
shining forth of any or of all his attributes. Here the 
context implies that we think of his love, grace, and 
mercy as these shine forth in “the Word of the truth 
of the gospel present with us” (v. 5). It is not his 
omnipotence that fills us with power but his Word and 
the knowledge of his blessed will in Christ Jesus. The 
might of God’s glory is as great as the glory of his 
attributes, a might that is so great as ever wo supply us 
with spiritual power in every regard by means of the 
gospel if only we draw on this might and use the 
channel of the Word of the gospel (objective) and the 
knowledge (subjective) of his will. 

Paul does not revert to good works as requiring 
this power from God (v.10) but advances to the qual- 
ities in us from which such good works spring: God 
empowers us “for all perseverance and longsuffering 
with joy.” By izopnovy, “remaining under,’ more than 
“patience” (our versions) is meant: “It does not mark 
merely the endurance, the sustinentiam (Vulgate), or 
even the patientiam (Clarom), but the perseverantiam, 
the brave patience with which the Christian contends 
against the various hindrances, persecutions, and 
temptations that befall him in his conflict with the 
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inward and outward world” (Trench). Thus it always 
applies to things and not to persons; thus it is also 
never ascribed to God but only to us. 

MaxpoOupia = “longsuffering,” holding out long 
against provocation to decisive action. It is used re- 
garding both God and us and always refers to persons 
who provoke and should be dealt with. Chrysostom 
calls “‘perseverance” the queen of the virtues. ‘‘All” 
means every form of this perseverance and longsuffer- 
ing as at any time or in any circumstance things or 
persons may distress us. Nor are we to make a long 
face about it, but all our perseverance and longsuffer- 
ing are ever to be accompanied by (erd) joy and not by 
a sickly smile behind which the weak heart longs only 
for relief, but by actual joy that reflects the power for 
which nothing is too hard, nothing is too long, this 
power that comes from the true knowledge of the gos- 
pel. All our good works are to be backed by these 
mighty virtues or qualities. 

12) Thus Paul advances to the last step: “thank- 
ing the Father, him who made us fit for the part of the 
lot of the saints in the light.” Because the participles 
occurring in v. 10, 11 are preceded by a modifier, some 
think that this is the case also here: “‘with joy giving 
thanks to the Father.”’ The point is only rhetorical; 
in either case the sense is exceptional. Yetin v. 10, 11 
the prefixed modifiers must be construed with the par- 
ticiples; here “with joy” is not necessary to complete 
the thought of the participle. As one reads he would 
not halt before “with joy” but after this phrase. The 
readings vary; “the Father” has the best authority, we 
drop the additions. The fatherhood here referred to 
ought not to be restricted to the relation to us; for in 
the next clause we have “the Son of his love.” 

“He who made us fit (sufficiented us) for the part 
(portion) of the lot of the saints in the light” is ex- 
plained by what follows, which describes how the 
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Father did this, namely by a mighty act of rescue, a 
glorious act of transfer into saving possession. So 
we need not here expound “made us fit.” “Us” is cor- 
rect because the first person plural follows; “you” 
would be out of place at this point despite the texts 
that have it. Paul is including himself and Timothy 
with the Colossians. 

We part company with those who refer the next 
phrase to heaven: made us fit “for the part of the lot 
of the saints in the light.” KAjpos means “lot.” When 
our versions and the dictionaries translate this Greek 
word “inheritance,” and the Germans combine pépos 
and xAjpos into Erbteil as though two articulated Greek 
nouns could have the force of a compound, this is due 
to the conception that Paul is referring to our heav- 
enly inheritance, and some refer to v. 5 as proof, “the 
hope laid away for us.” Paul, however, speaks of “the 
lot of the saints” in this life. In this lot, Paul says, we 
have ‘the part (portion)” for which the Father has 
made us sufficient. 

The debate about ‘“‘in the light,” as to whether it 
modifies the participle “‘made sufficient” or “‘the saints” 
(our versions ignore the article “the light’’), is settled 
by the fact that the whole expression is a unit: “the 
part of the lot of the saints in the light,” the part of 
the lot they have is entirely “in the light.”’ This very 
definite light is “the Word of the truth of the gospel 
present for you” (v. 5); its rays are “the knowledge, 
wisdom, and understanding” in v. 9 (“knowledge” 
again in v. 10). The opposite of “the light’”’ is “the 
darkness” mentioned in v. 138. Both “the light” and 
“the darkness” are viewed as powers, the former as the 
means for making us bear fruit and grow, the latter 
as “the authority or power” from which the Father has 
rescued us. 

If anything more is needed to show that Paul is 
speaking of the part of the lot we have been fitted for 
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in this life, the series of participles used is sufficient: 
the lot of the saints is to bear fruit and to grow in 
every good work by means of the knowledge of God, 
to do this as being empowered in all power for perse- 
verance and longsuffering with joy, and while doing 
this to thank the Father for this lot and for the part 
of it for which he has fitted us. The three participial 
statements with their modifiers are a whole, all take 
place in this life; there is no sudden turn so that the 
third which mentions thanksgiving looks up into 
heaven and our coming lot in the inheritance that is 
still awaiting the saints. 

The saints here on earth have a blessed lot that is 
lighted up by “the light’”’ of the gospel, its knowledge 
fills them with power to bear the fruit of good works. 
Paul prays for ever more of this blessed knowledge 
and this light for the Colossians (v. 9). These saints 
have the blessed lot of bearing fruit of all kinds, being 
empowered, as they are, for perseverance, etc. Among 
all these saints Paul, Timothy, and the Colossians have 
their place so that they, too, have been fitted for the 
special part the Father wants them to occupy in the lot 
of the great body of the saints. Paul has his portion 
as an apostle, Timothy as Paul’s assistant, Epaphras 
as founder and leader of the Colossians, each of the 
Colossians in his special place as one of the saints. The 
whole great lot of them and the part of it that falls to 
each person are “in the light,” illumined by the gospel. 

13) Here, as elsewhere, we see that és is often 
demonstrative (see v. 15) : he, the One who rescued 
us out of the authority of the darkness and trans- 
ferred us into the kingdom of the Son of his love, in 
connection with whom we have the ransoming, the 
remission of the sins, etc. 

What a blessed lot is ours! Any person who has 
part in this lot is blessed. But here we see how the 
Father fitted us for our portion of the lot of his saints 
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in the light. He is the one, he who fitted us, “who res- 
cued us,” etc. All of these terms connote power. ‘Ptopa, 
“to rescue,” requires a power that is greater than the 
power from which the rescue is effected. Already in 
connection with v. 11 we have said that this is the 
power of love, grace, and mercy. “Out of the author- 
ity’ again involves power, éfovoia, the right and the 
power that goes with it; hence our versions translate: 
“out of the power,” and others render: “out of the 
power domain.” 

“Of the darkness” plainly marks this darkness as a 
tyrant power. We need not say that “the darkness” 
is personified as we should scarcely say so much for 
“the light.”” But this we must say, especially when 
we follow the meaning of “the darkness” through the 
New Testament: it is conceived as a definite power that 
is horrible and monstrous. It hclds all men in its 
authority, and all are powerless to escape. Only the 
Father, only he could effect our rescue, and the aorist 
says that he did so. In the verb “to rescue” redemp- 
tion and justification are combined. To rescue any- 
one out of the authority of the damnable darkness is 
the negative for placing him “in the light,” to have 
his lot there, the part of that lot for which God fits him. 


This positive is, however, stated in a still grander 
end more blessed way: “and transferred us into the 
kingdom of the Son of his love.”’ Matthew calls this 
“the kingdom of the heavens” and a few times uses 
the form that is found in the New Testament generally, 
“the kingdom of God.” Nine times it is called the 
kingdom of Christ, beginning with Luke 23:42 and 
John 18:36 and ending with Rev. 1:9. On this king- 
com see either Matt. 3:2, or Mark 1:15, or Luke 1:33, 
or John 3:3. It is present wherever God (or Christ) 
rules with love and grace. The very word denotes 
power as does also the verb “transfer.” The idea that 
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Paul understands the kingdom in the eschatological 
sense, and that this aorist “transferred” is proleptic, 
is untenable. For this kingdom goes back to Adam 
and is now present wherever the gospel power rules. 


Only here does Paul use the expression “the Son 
of his love,’ which the A. V. frankly regards as an 
attributive genitive, translates with a rather common 
adjective: “his dear Son,”’ and thereby rather loses its 
force. It is attributive like “his beloved Son” and yet 
stronger than that. Augustine regarded it as a gen- 
itive of origin, and Lightfoot and others agree with 
him: the Son begotten in eternity of God who is love. 
The idea of deity lies in the word “the Son” and not 
in the term ‘“‘his (the Father’s) love.” This genitive 
refers to the work for which the Father sent his Son, 
at the beginning of which the Father himself called him 
“my beloved Son” (Matt. 3:17) and did likewise when 
Christ was in the midst of it (Luke 9:35). Paul bor- 
rows his expressions from these utterances. 

14) The thought is not yet complete; to the Fath- 
er’s making us fit, rescuing, and transferring us there 
is now added what has been bestowed upon us sinners 
to make us fit for the kingdom of the Son: “in connec- 
tion with whom (faith making this connection) we have 
the ransoming, the forgiveness of the sins” which once 
held us bound under the authority of the darkness. In 
Eph. 1:7 this same statement about what we have in 
Christ follows his great name, “the Beloved One.” 

The word dmodvtpwors denotes release by having a 
Advtpov, “ransom,” paid for us. For a full discussion, in- 
cluding the synonymous terms as well as the pagan ran- 
soming of slaves, see Rom. 3:24. In Eph. 1:7 the ran- 
soming price, the sacrificial blood, is at once mentioned ; 
here “the blood of his cross” is mentioned in v. 20. 
“The ransoming” is a better English term than ‘“‘the 
redemption” because the latter has grown pale. We 
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must ever resist the efforts to reduce the word to the 
meaning “deliverance” so that the idea of the ransom, 
the sacrifice, and the substitution is eliminated (Avzpov 
évri, Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45). 

The ransoming is intended for all men, but only be- 
lievers “have it’”’ with all its blessed effects. It is theirs 
personally by faith alone. Hence the apposition “the 
remission of the sins,” the essential effect of Christ’s 
ransoming for all believers. The Scriptures never 
identify the ransoming with the remission. When this 
is asserted on the strength of II Cor. 5:19-21, this pas- 
sage is misinterpreted; see the author on this passage. 
God remits the sins of those only who repent and 
believe, the sins of all others are “retained” (John 
20:23), on them the wrath of God abides, they are 
already condemned (John 3:18, 36). Did Caiaphas, 
Annas, Pilate have the remission of their sins? Remis- 
sion — justification by faith and is that act of God by 
which, the moment faith is kindled in a poor sinner’s 
heart, God in heaven pronounces that sinner free from 
guilt and declares him righteous for the sake of Christ’s 
merits. 

"Agdeous = “remission,” sending the sins away so 
far that they will never be found. How far that is 
Ps. 103:12; Micah 7:19; Isa. 48:25; 44:22 state. Our 
English “forgiveness” must always be understood in 
this sense. All the sweetness that lies in the word 
“grace” lies likewise in the word aphesis. “Sins”? = 
“trespasses” in Eph. 1:7, everything wherein we have 
missed the mark set for us in the law by God. The 
sins cannot be separated from their guilt. The send- 
ing away of the sins sends away also all their guilt. In 
the final judgment (Matt. 25:34) not a single sin is 
mentioned in connection with a single believer; but 


look at those who did not believe — all their sins are 
there. 
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The fva clause with its additions (v. 9-14) states 
the substance of Paul’s prayer for the Colossians. He 
prayed thus since he first heard of their faith and he 
continues to pray thus even now when he has heard of 
their danger from Judaizers. It is perfectly true that 
Paul might pray in the same way for all his other 
congregations. This truth is often pointed to by those 
who wish to indicate that Paul’s prayer is only of a 
general nature and without reference to the present 
Cangerous situation in Colosse. What is true about 
this view is only the fact that the prayer contains no 
outspoken references to the dangers. What, however, 
is also true is the fact that the mention of this prayer 
is introductory to Paul’s warning in this letter. 


This prayer and similar ones for other congrega- 
tions include times of peace as well as times of danger. 
It is one and the same “Word of the truth of the gospel 
present for us” (v. 5), one and the same knowledge, 
wisdom, and understanding, one and the same spir- 
itual power thus conveyed to us that build us up in 
peace and give us the victory in war. The Ephesians 
were at peace. Note that after praying for knowledge 
for them Paul speaks of being built up (2:20), of con- 
tinuous upbuilding (4:20), the whole organization of 
the Una Sancta being arranged accordingly (4:7-16). 
Yet even in this picture of unity, peace, family oneness 
in one body Paul touches also upon false doctrine and 
deception (4:14), against which the same knowledge 
is to protect us. So also in the case of the Colossians, 
who after a peaceful development are now at war, no 
new means are to constitute the defense but only the 
eld means that built them up in peace. These must 
now be used for war. That is the connection under- 
lying all that Paul writes in these preparatory para- 
graphs. 

Read in this light, the things Paul touches on in 
his prayer were undoubtedly understood aright by the 
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Colossians as applying to their defense against the 
Judaizers. They must know fully the will of God in 
order to remain*“unshaken (v. 9), they must use this 
knowledge against their foes in all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding (v. 9). Their one aim must be to 
please the Lord in every way and not to be swerved 
aside to please the Judaizers (v.10). They will please 
the Lord when they keep on bearing fruit and growing 
in every good work (avoiding every false work) in 
the true knowledge of God (v. 11) ; when they let God 
fill them with power to persevere in joy as they stand 
solidly in this power (v. 11) and ever thank him for 
their lot in the light of the gospel and never think of 
exchanging it for the darkness of the Judaistic error 
(v. 12). Did God not rescue them from the darkness 
and transfer them into his Son’s kingdom (v. 12) 
where they have the ransoming and the remission 
(v. 18)? Shall these errorists ever induce them to 
turn from the Son and his kingdom, from all that they 
have in him? These are the implications of this prayer, 
which are all the stronger psychologically because they 
are only implications, 


Paul and Timothy Recount for the Colossians the 
Glories of Christ and of His Position together 
with the Tremendous Effects of His Work 


15) In the section v. 3-14 the “we” is prominent; 
v. 15-20 are entirely about Christ who has already been 
called “the Son of the Father’s love,” the King of the 
kingdom (v. 18). He and what we believers have in 
connection with him are thus introduced because of 
what is now to be said about his person, his position, 
and his work. These things are not new to the Colos- 
sians. In concise form they restate for the Colos- 
sians the mighty facts about the Son of the Father’s 
love because these facts destroy root and branch the 
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error with which the Judaizers were operating in 
Colosse. We are glad to state that this is generally 
recognized. Here is the great ériywwos (v. 9, 10) that is 
full of power when it is used in wisdom and under- 
standing (v. 10, 11) and will overcome all this foolish 
error. 

He who is the image of God, the invisible One, 
the first-born of all creation, because in connection 
with him were created all the things (that exist) in 
the heavens and on the earth, the visible and the in- 
visible, whether thrones or lordships or rulerships or 
authorities — all of them have been created through 
him and for him, and he is before all things (what- 
soever), and all the things (that exist) have their 
permanence in connection with him. 

This is the first unit of the great Christological sec- 
tion, the other is found in v. 18-20. The first deals 
with Christ’s supreme position above the whole uni- 
verse of creatures (Creator, Preserver) ; the second 
deals with him who is this in the universe as the head 
of the church. The parallel passages are Eph. 1:20-23 
and Heb. 1:3, which should be compared. 

Those who would begin a new sentence with v. 15 
are undoubtedly correct: v. 15-20 form an objective 
unit about Christ and are thus distinct from the sub- 
jective “‘we’’ section that precedes and the subjective 
“you” section that follows. Those who differ and 
point to the relative és are also right even as the subject 
of this section, the “who” of whom all this is said, is 
“the Son of the Father’s love” of v. 13. We should 
combine both the independence and the dependence 
of these verses. The relative “who” is relative. Paul 
wants no complete break; at the same time the relative 
is of the greatest importance because of the mighty 
statements which it introduces. While it makes no 
break in the thought it has demonstrative force: “He, 
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HE who,” etc. See similar demonstrative relative pro- 
nouns in Rom. 2:29; 3:8; 3:30; elsewhere. 


The antecedent is “the Son of his love.” We may 
as well right here answer the question that arises. 
Some of the things predicated of Christ reach back to 
a time before the incarnation, others follow the incar- 
nation. The Scriptures freely name Christ according 
to his person, according to one or the other or both 
natures, and, no matter how he is named, predicate of 
him divine or human or both divine and human things. 
This is due to the personal union of the two natures, a 
union that involves the communication of the divine 
attributes to the human nature. The person is ever the 
eternal Son of God. Our poor intellect vainly seeks to 
conceive what the Scriptures state in this simple way. 
It will ever be beyond human conception even as in the 
whole universe no other being that has two such na- 
tures in one person exists. 


The same is true with regard to time and dates in 
time regarding God and the God-man. The Creator of 
time is not bound by differences of time; our minds 
are chained to succession and limitation of time and 
cannot even conceive of the relation of the timeless 
God to events occurring in time. Before a thing occurs 
it is non-existent to us, then it occurs, and we date it 
and look back upon it as past. God and Christ are 
above anything like this. The Lamb was slain from 
the foundation of the world, Rev. 13:8, not ideally 
merely but in fact. It is useless for us to try to con- 
ceive this. All the saints stood before God ere the 
creation of the world as we shall see them after time 
shall be no more, not merely as a mental picture in 
God’s mind but in a reality that was as factual as that 
of the last day. Second Peter 3:8 gives us a mere ink- 
ling. It is thus with regard to “the Son of his love.” 
All the soteriology implied in the genitive existed in 
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eternity as truly as when on a certain day God spoke 
Matt. 3:17 and on a later day Luke 9:35. 

The same is true with regard to the acts of Christ. 
We cling to dates: the first six days of creation, the 
incarnation 4,000 years later, the resurrection and the 
enthronement thirty-three years after that. Accord- 
ingly our wisdom divides: these acts are placed before 
the incarnation, those after; these are ascribed to the 
Son doapxos, those to the Son éveapxos. Try as we will, 
our minds cannot rise above this divided conception. 
Even the miracle of the personal union of the natures 
with its communication of attributes is unable to lift 
cur minds high enough so that we can conceive how in 
actuality and not merely verbally er ideally the human 
nature of Christ took part in the creation of the world. 


We stumble at the dates. Then we start to reason 
and rationalize; we are like a child that is flapping his 
arms and imagining that he is flying. We may land in 
the morass of denial and skepticism, at best in a 
learned, puerile theology. We need to read only a little 
philosophy to see how the greatest reasoners become 
confused when they try to conceive what time and 
space are. These are strong warnings for us lest we, 
too, go beyond our little shallow meatal depth, not only 
in our natural thinking, but especially in our thinking 
regarding the God-man. The Scriptures present the 
facts, these are inconceivable but still eternal facts. 
Accept them, bow down and worship, leave a little to 
the light of glory, rejoice in Christ, God and man in 
cne! 

We translate: “the image of God, the first-born,” 
although these nouns have no articles. It will not do 
to say with R., W. P. that these are predicates and for 
this reason lack the articles, for predicates have the 
article when, as here, they are identical and inter- 
changeable with the subjects (R. 767). The articles 
could, indeed, have been used. But they are often 
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omitted when the noun names a person or an object, 
the duplicate of which does not exist (R. 794). This 
seems to apply here. ‘The image of God, the invisible 
One,” expresses the relation to God, yet this relation 
as pertaining to men; the God-man is this image for 
our sakes. The second appellation is thus also apposi- 
tional: “‘the first-born of all creation.”” The Son of his 
love is not two distinct and different things but, being 
the one, he is thereby also the other. As the first-born 
he is as such related to God and thus not only to men 
but stands in a certain supreme relation even to all 
creation. 

Eiov, “image,” is Abbild, which always implies a 
Vorbild, always implies derivstion, hence is far more 
than dépotwpa, “likeness,” in which only resemblance and 
not derivation is implied (Trench, Synonyms). What 
derivation “image” implies is expressed already by the 
antecedent of és, namely “the Son of his (the Father’s) 
love.” It is the derivation of eternal sonship in rela- 
tion to the Father. The same thought lies in the syn- 
onym “the first-born.” The eternal Son born of the 
Father is “the image” of the Father, “the effulgence of 
his glory and the impress of his substance (imédcraais) ,” 
Heb. 1:3. Man was created (not born) in God’s image. 
Man thus had the image, was in it, but was not the 
image. The difference is vast. 

This, we think, answers the question as to whether 
the word “image” contains the idea of visibility, as 
some think it does. In man the image consisted in con- 
created holiness and righteousness which are not vis- 
ible but are intended to appear in the character and 
the life of man. It would seem that a similar idea is 
expressed when the Son is described as “the image” of 
the Father. This visibility is here expressed by the 
genitive: “the image of God, the invisible One.” It is 
not in accord with grammatical usage to say that the 
adjective that is added by a second article has no em- 
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phasis. It is used to add emphasis: the article makes 
an apposition and even a climax of the adjective 
(R. 776). The invisible God becomes visibie to men in 
“the Son of his love” as “the image of the invisible 
God.” 

We have Christ’s own word: “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father,” John 14:9. Again John’s 
testimony (1:14): “We beheld his glory, glory as... 
of the Father’ (see the author on this passage). 
Isaiah saw what John saw, what Philip saw (John 
12:41) when he wrote Isaiah 53. This is not a visibility 
of the image that is comprehended by mere physical 
sight (John 12:40; II Cor. 4:4) but one for the eyes 
of faith (II Cor. 4:6). 

The point of all this is the fact that these designa- 
tions of Christ are soteriological and that, as such, they 
pertain to Christ’s human nature and his saving work 
that was wrought by means of this nature. We have 
seen this in the designation ‘‘the Son of his love.” We 
see it in the same way in ‘“‘the image of God, the invis- 
ible One.” This does not refer merely to the deity of 
the Son. The three persons are one in essence in their 
eternal existence. “Image” applies to none of them; 
in the oneness of their deity and their essence all are 
alike invisible. The Son “of his love’ was such in 
his human nature by which he wrought out our salva- 
tion (Matt. 4:17; Luke 9:35; Eph. 1:6) ; this Son of 
his love as such was “the image of God, the invisible 
One,” in his human nature. So Isaiah 538 saw him 
(John 12:41), Abraham likewise (John 8:56-58). But 
here again, as we have attempted to explain above, we 
must not tie our minds to time. The incarnation occur- 
red on a certain date in time; but Rev. 13:8 lifts every- 
thing above time just as does every other passage 
which places the soteriology into eternity. 

These terms should, then, not be dated from the 
sessio at God’s right hand, nor ought one to say that 
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they do not apply to “the historic Christ,” “historic” 
being a modern term for what is more adequately 
expressed by the state of humiliation. Christ is the 
image of the invisible God not only during this state 
but timelessly so that our powers of conception are 
hopelessly left behind when we think of how this can 
possibly pertain to his human nature. No human mind 
can even conceive eternity (timelessness) ; our mind 
ceases to function where infinity of any kind begins. 
It is good to know this so that, when men confront us 
with statements like this one about the historic Christ 
and the glorified Christ, we may quietly lay them aside. 
For John (1:14), for Isaiah, for Abraham, for Adam, 
yea for the Father in all eternity the God-man was 
“the Son of his love,’ “the image of God, the invisible 
One,” and thus also “the first-born of all creation.” 


There is no need to insist on the translation “every 
creature” (A. V.) in preference to “all creation” (R. 
V.) since in the case of abstract nouns the difference 
between “all” and “‘every”’ (ras and was 6) vanishes (R. 
772). The ancient and the modern Arian contention 
that Christ is here called a “creature” although the 
chief one created by God is nullified by the very words 
Paul uses. He does not write zpwrdxroros, “the first- 
created,” but zpwrdroxos, “the first-born.” Beside him 
Paul places zaoa xrios, “all creation.” This is not a 
comparison between creatures, the creature Christ and 
all other creatures. Still less does “first”? refer to time 
and to a date. “First-born” denotes rank. Nor does 
“all creation” = the new spiritual creation so that 
Christ’s pre-eminence over believers is expressed as 
it is in Rom. 8:29. 

Philo philosophizes about the Logos as a cosmic 
principle, which was not even a person, to say nothing 
of a person incarnate, see C.-K. 1076. “The first-born” 
is used here as it is in Exod. 4:22: Ps. 89:27, late Jew- 
ish writers apply the word to even God himself 
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(Ewald). As the significance of the terms themselves 
shows, the genitive cannot be partitive; it is the geni- 
tive of comparison (here a superlative comparison, R., 
W. P.): “the first-born as compared with all creation” 
(outranking all creatures) ; or, if one prefers, the gen- 
itive of relation, which expresses the same thought: 
“the first-born in relation to all creation,” outranking 
all creatures in every relation. The God-man in both 
of his natures towers above the whole creature world. 

We are to see him as “the image of God, the invis- 
ible One,” for our salvation and thus “the first-born 
of all creation.” As the one he is necessarily the other. 
His relation to God necessarily involves his relation 
to the creation. It is asked why Paul uses the term 
“first-born.” The answer that the Colossian Judaizers 
used it and perhaps used also “the image,” etc., is not 
satisfactory, whether it is supposed that they employed 
these terms in the later Gnostic sense which makes 
Christ an intermediate being, or indeed acknowledged 
his full deity and yet lowered his saving work. 

We lack any indication that Paul is quoting either 
term from the lips of these Judaizers. We also do not 
know that these Judaizers had in any way become 
acquainted with Alexandrine speculation, which ac- 
quaintance would appear in these designations of 
Christ. No Alexandrine speculation dealt with Jesus 
Christ at this early date. It is doubtful whether Chris- 
tianity had as yet been planted in Alexandria; it could 
at least not as yet have issued in such speculation and 
philosophical theory, to say nothing about such spec- 
ulation having reached a distant little town like Co- 
losse. These are Paul’s own terms, both of them are 
pure and untainted by any speculation that had arisen 
anywhere. 

Both get their light from “the Son of his love.” 
This Son is the image of his Father, who possesses all 
his majesty, but in visibility. This Son is thus “the 
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first-born” who infinitely outranks all creation. “Born” 
— not created. Paul’s term “first-born” touches hands 
with John’s povoyejs, “the Only-begotten.” Both of 
these are as metaphysical as the term “the Son.” Both 
apply to the error of the Colossian Judaizers. This 
error is not Gnostic as we shall see. Paul is not pitting 
the true meaning of these terms against a false, 
inferior meaning that was put into them by the 
Judaizers. 

These are also not strange, new terms which the 
Colossians had as yet not heard. They are used as 
though Paul’s readers will at once assent to them as 
stating exactly what the Son, the God-man, is. They 
thus are the admitted major premise to which Paul 
adds the minor and then draws his deduction, one that. 
destroys the entire inferior view the Judaizers had 
of the extent and the power of Christ’s work. So much 
for the present. It is as though Paul says: “You and 
we most certainly believe and confess that the God- 
man Christ Jesus is the Son of the Father’s love, 
namely the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
of all creation.” The Colossians will answer, “Indeed, 
we so believe and confess.” 


16) With 6 Paul adds the evidential reason for 
these designations of Christ, the reason that was fully 
known to his readers: “because in connection with him 
all the things (that exist, 74 révra) were created.” °Ev 
is not instrumental: “by him were created” (A. V.). 
It is an untenable idea to say that “in him’ means that 
Christ was the architype who in himself contained the 
ectype, “all things,” either in the sense that he fur- 
nished the pattern for them or that the eternal ideas 
existed in him (Philo’s Logos). Here and scores of 
times & means: “in connection with.” What connec- 
tion is referred to is left unsaid and is to be inferred 
from the context. In v. 17 we have 3d: “through 
him all the things have been created.” Add John 1:2, 
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“without him’ nothing came into existence. The opera 
ad extra sunt indivisa aut communa and are thus 
ascribed to any one of the three persons although 
creation is ascribed to the first per eminentiam. Thus 
“in connection with him” does not exclude the Father 
or the Spirit. The aorist “were created’ is historical 
and takes us back to Genesis 1. 


The real problem for our mental powers is how this 
predication can possibly refer to the God-man. The 
usual assumptions are based on conceptions of time 
and operate with “ideal” pre-existence: all exists only 
in the mind of God. This is about the best one can do 
as long as one thinks that time binds God. If we drop 
this restriction and let the communication of the divine 
attributes bestow on the human nature also the acts 
of deity we may more nearly approach the facts re- 
garding the God-man in his connection with the cre- 
ation of all that exists although even then we shall 
never for a moment pretend to visualize or really to 
comprehend them. Apart from its connection with 
the God-man this creating, calling into existence from 
nothing, is so incomprehensible to our finite mentality 
that skeptics like Spencer make this incomprehensibility 
the ground for unqualified denial although they there- 
by gain nothing, for they run into the other in- 
comprehensibility, a non-created world. Blind as we 
are to comprehend the first step, creation itself, we 
are not surprised at finding ourselves blind to compre- 
hend the second, the connection of Christ’s humanity 
with creation. 

The emphasis is on the phrase “‘in connection with 
him.” This does not, of course, suggest the contrast: 
“with him alone and not with another,” but means that 
this astounding act is connected with him, this cre-- 
ation of all things. This would be a platitude if crea- 
tion were predicated only of deity, only of the Son in 
his deity. Then, too, all these titles, “the Son of his 
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love, the image, etc., the first-born,” etc., would end in 
pointlessness. 

This becomes even more obvious when we note the 
specifications: “all the things in the heavens,” etc. 
That is the universe unlimited, but this universe with 
its supermundane parts most impressively indicated. 
To say that the act of their creation places the deity, 
no matter which person is thought of, above them is 
saying nothing valuable or pertinent; that this act 
(rather already this act) establishes the supremacy of 
the God-man also in his human nature above all that is 
in the universe, in particular above all spirit beings, that 
is the fact that is so pertinent for the Colossians. Itisa 
fact that was long known to them but is now one to be 
used by them for ignoring all the Judaistic notions 
which it helps to defeat. Paul draws on it for this 
reason. 

The listing of ‘‘all the things” as being those “in 
the heavens and on the earth,” etc., is very pointed. 
First, it expresses absolute universality: “in the heav- 
ens and on the earth, the seen and the unseen.” But 
here there is already the second idea that those in the 
heavens, or those unseen whether in the heavens or on 
the earth, may control at least some of the things on 
the earth, some of the seen things, so that the wise 
Christians, as the Judaizers claim, need to employ 
measures outside of the gospel to protect themselves. 
This is folly when we look at “the Son of the Father’s 
love,” etc., at the eminence of both of his natures, the 
human being not less supreme over “all creation” as is 
evidenced by the act of creation itself. The spirit 
world is therefore mentioned in detail, in appositional 
specifications of “the unseen things” : ““whether thrones 
or lordships or rulerships or authorities.” The Juda- 
istic speculative philosophy had much to say about 
these and showed how they operated with earthly ele- 
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ments, and how the gospel was not enough to keep 
Christians safe. 

The four terms are arranged in neither a descend- 
ing nor an ascending scale. The four terms do not 
designate four classes or ranks; neither do those listed 
in Eph. 1:21 and elsewhere. The idea that “thrones 
and lordships” — good angels, “‘rulerships and author- 
ities” evil angels, is likewise untenable. The distinc- 
tion between good and evil is not as yet made. The 
absoluteness of the God-man’s supremacy is here ex- 
pressed in all its absoluteness ; what this involves follows 
presently. All these unseen beings have thrones, lord- 
ships, rulerships, authority, none are without the one 
or the other. Each has a higher or a lower throne and 
the corresponding lordship, rulership, and authority. 
Divide horizontally to obtain the ranks and not per- 
pendicularly. Whether these spirits have been as- 
signed their positions or have usurped them is still left 
unsaid, Paul has not as yet reached that point. We 
note only that the four terms are close synonyms 
(hence, perhaps, “powers” is not used here.) 

Paul repeats and thus emphasizes, yet with addi- 
tions: “all of the things (all of them) through him and 
for him have been created.” There is no exception. 
They have their origin by creation, by nothing higher ; 
they are to be classified with “all creation” (v.15), are 
in the same class with the visible things such as stones 
and sticks. But now the perfect tense states that they 
remain as having been created, they never get beyond 
that state. Paul now also writes “through him” (the 
God-man), but R. 582, 820 should warn us not to put 
too little into 54 which often names the agent with the 
passive. In Rom. 11:36 both Sd and «is are used with 
reference to God as they are here used with reference 
to the God-man; only & is not used with reference to 
the latter. 
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This does not justify subordination, it ascribes the 
origin of all things to the first person only per eminen- 
tiam just as redemption is ascribed to the second and 
sanctification to the third. ‘For him’ is to be con- 
strued with the perfect tense and — for him to control, 
for him to achieve his ends in them. As & reaches 
back to the first origin, «is reaches forward to the ulti- 
mate goal. Both origin and goal and all that lies be- 
tween as regards all created beings are connected with 
the God-man, with him as being infinitely supreme. 


17) Two additional statements complete the im- 
mense thought so far expressed: “and he is before all 
things whatever (no article), and all the things that 
exist (once more the article) have their permanence 
in connection with him,” in connection with whom they 
were created in the first place. Creation and preserva- 
tion naturally go together. The latter is highly perti- 
nent here. No created being in the universe is inde- 
pendent of Christ. All are “through him and for him” 
so that “he is before them,” and all of them have their 
continuous existence only “in connection with him.” 
Note the succession of the pronouns: 8’ atrov — eis aibrov 
— airés — &v aire — all having equal emphasis and all 
of them carrying forward the emphatic & airé that 
occurs at the beginning of v. 16. 

The interpretation that zpé is temporal but refers 
only to the deity of Christ is not correct. When I ask 
myself what point Paul makes in saying that the deity 
of Christ exists (some even accent éon, “exists”) prior 
to all created things I confess that I have no answer. 
This statement does not touch upon the Gnostic or even 
the Arian heresy, both of which are of a later date. 
The epistie nowhere indicates that in Colosse the Juda- 
izers denied the eternal deity of Christ. If they had 
denied this they would not have been so dangerous to 
the Colossians; Paul would also have written otherwise 
in the body of his epistle. 
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Others let zpé denote rank: Christ is “ahead” of all 
things whatsoever. But the pre-eminence of Christ 
with regard to both of his natures has been most ef- 
fectively stated in v. 15; this little zpé would be only a 
faint restatement of Christ’s rank. Moreover, the use 
of zpo to indicate rank is doubtful. When one looks at 
the examples offered in the dictionaries and the com- 
mentators, all of them prove to be examples that refer 
only to time or to place: James 5:12 and I Pet. 4:8, 
“above all things” — first of all in time or in place. 

The statement is a double one: “he is before all 
things in time, and in connection with him all of them 
have their permanent existence.” He must most cer- 
tainly be before them if their continuous existence is 
to depend on him. But this dependence is not divided 
so that up to the time of the incarnation (some say up 
to the glorification — Kenoticists) the deity of the 
Son doapxos preserved all things, and since that date 
both the deity and the humanity of the Son évcapxos do 
so. Paul cancels this division: “he is before all things” 
in both natures. Eternity is communicated to the 
human nature just as all the other divine attributes 
are. Inconceivable? Most assuredly! Even “eter- 
nity” itself, like every other essential divine attribute, 
is inconceivable. What lies in the statement: ‘‘in con- 
nection with him were created all the things that 
exist,” namely that Christ in both of his natures is 
connected with the creation of all things, is now said 
outright when the preservation of all things is added: 
“the is before all things whatsoever,” and so they all 
have permanence in connection with him. The per- 
fect cvvécrnxe is always used in the sense of the present. 


18) We regard v. 15-17 as a unit: Christ in rela- 
tion to all things, “all things” not only being repeated 
four times but even inventoried at length. So v. 18-20 
are an additional unit: this Christ of v. 15-17 in his 
relation to the church. These same two units are com- 
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bined in Eph. 1:10, 11 and 21-23; but in Colossians 
both the creation and the preservation are mentioned 
and thus the eternity that was communicated to 
Christ’s human nature. 

The verbal formulation is another matter. By 
beginning v. 17 and 18 in the same way: kai atrés éory, 
the end of the first unit of thought is amalgamated 
with the beginning of the second thought unit. Nei- 
ther is complete without the other; together they are 
the full, complete unit. Creation and preservation are 
connected with the God-man, not for their own sake, 
but because of his relation to the church. The saving 
work of the God-man affects all creation. As its saving 
effects reached back timelessly to Adam, so its effects 
in the world extend to all things from their creation 
cnward and throughout their preservation, timelessly, 
for creation and preservation are wholly & airé, “in 
connection with him.” The full immensity of it all is 
here unfolded. Scores of other passages and also many 
statements of Jesus must be read in the light of this 
thought. 

The immediate purpose Paul has in view in pre- 
senting this complex of facts is the annihilation of the 
Judaistic error in Colosse, which placed grave limita- 
tions on the saving work of Christ. No attack was 
made upon his person although, when it is carried to 
its logical extreme, the error would eventually extend 
that far; his work was reduced so as to leave uncon- 
quered or only partially conquered many earthly, mate- 
rial elements and the spirits that were supposed to 
control them, and the Judaizers offered means and 
methods by which Christians might make themselves 
safe against these still dangerous powers. 

This Judaistic scheme of safety was really silly, and 
Paul treats it with a sort of lofty disdain. This whole 
Judaistic fiction collapses before the realities that the 
God-man, our Savior, as the Son of the Father’s love 
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(v. 18), is his visible image, the first-born of all cre- 
ation (v. 15), that in him and through him were cre- 
ated all things (see the list, v. 16) which are also 
preserved in existence in him, that he, this great God- 
man, is the head of the church, that his work extends 
not to a few Christians alone in an incomplete way, but 
to the whole universe in a complete way that exceeds 
all comprehension. Seeing this, the Colossians, like 
Paul, will disdain the puerile notions of the Judaizers. 


And he is the head of the body, the church, — he 
who is the beginning, the first-born of the dead, so 
that in all respects he got to be pre-eminent. 

“The head” is soteriological; the God-man is not 
the head of all the things that exist. On this point see 
Eph. 1:10 and the explanation of dvaxepadrawoacbu, and 
also v. 22. The God-man is in living, spiritual relation 
only to the church, his body. Eph. 1:22, 23; 4:15, 16; 
5:23 unfold this relation of headship. Rule and con- 
trol are usually mentioned, but Eph. 4:15, 16 adds 
more: all the spiritual life and the power of the church 
are drawn from Christ, the head. But airés includes 
all that was said of the Son of the Father’s love in v. 
15-17 and even what is said of his kingdom in v. 14. 
Here, as in Ephesians, ‘‘the church” — the entire Una 
Sancta from Adam to the last believer at the Parousia. 


"Os is parallel to the és that occurs in v. 15 and just 
as demonstrative: “he, he who is,” etc. R., W. P., calls 
it causal: “because he is,” which we may accept since 
emphatic relatives often have causal force. The two 
predicates lack the article for the same reason that the 
two occurring in v. 15 are anarthrous and are apposi- 
tional as were those used in v. 15. The God-man is 
“the beginning”; this repeats the thought that he is 
“before all things whatsoever,” but does so in a more 
impressive way. Compare Rev. 1:8: “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending,” and v. 11, “the 
first and the last.” “The beginning” cannot be dated 
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at the resurrection of Christ but goes back to creation: 
“the beginning of the creation of God” (Rev. 3:14). 
This first predicate states that he who is the head of 
the church is the one who has been described in v. 
15-17, all of which must be kept in mind when we con- 
sider what is now stated. °’Apx7 is, of course, not drapx7, 
“first fruits.” 

The appositional predicate “the first-born from the 
dead,” repeats “the first-born” used in v. 15 and is 
used in the same sense of supreme rank, but now rank 
not in comparison with “all creation” but as regards 
the resurrection of the dead. Yet more is implied here 
than in Acts 26:23 where Christ is the first to arise, or 
in I Cor. 15:20, 23 that he is the first fruits. As “the 
first-born of the dead’ he who is “the beginning” itself 
stands in absolute pre-eminence and supremacy over 
death and all the powers of death. In v. 15-17 he is 
presented as “the first-born” in his absolute supremacy 
as regards all creature life and existence, its very cre- 
ation and its preservation; now he is presented as ‘“‘the 
first-born” in the same supremacy as regards death 
and its destructive powers. The idea is not that sug- 
gested by “first fruits,” that many shall follow in a 
blessed resurrection (these being the great harvest), 
that many shall be “later-born” by virtue of this “First- 
born one.” No; az in v. 15, so here, “the first-born” 
is absolute for life and existence, created and pre- 
served, irrespective of what or who the creature is and 
so for death and destruction, irrespective of who is 
involved. 

We submit that the iva clause is not final but con- 
secutive. The debate about whether it states God’s 
purpose or Christ’s is beside the mark. Paul is stat- 
ing result: “so that he got to be in all respects pre- 
eminent.” The emphasis is on é& zaow airés. The pre- 
eminence mentioned in v. 15, ete., is a pre-eminence 
in one respect or say in two (as far as creation and 
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preservation are concerned), this added pre-eminence 
makes him pre-eminent in all respects, & zaow, the 
phrase being just as adverbial (neuter) as it is in Eph. 
1:23. If it is made masculine it would have to be: 
“among all the dead,” which would be incongruous. He 
who is absolutely supreme in all respects, “he” (airds) 
is the head of the church, is in this spiritual relation 
and connection with her. Note that the second airds 
repeats the first. 

The supposition that Christ’s soul entered “the 
realm of the dead,” sheol, hades, an intermediate place 
between heaven and hell, and remained there for three 
days is advocated in some books and deserves the con- 
demnation which Paul here metes out to the Colossian 
Judaizers. The soul of Christ was in heaven in his 
Father’s hands and returned to his dead body in the 
tomb, and thus Christ arose. Tévjra is the ingressive 
aorist “got to be,” the present participle is its com- 
plementary predicate. The human nature is so plainly 
involved that no one even draws attention to it; yet 
“he” who is the subject in this passage is also the sub- 
ject in v. 14-18, and we at least refuse to alter this 
subject — the God-man. 

19) ‘On states the evidential reason by which 
we know that the God-man is what v. 18 states he is; 
it corresponds to ér occurring in v. 16, which is to be 
understood in the same sense. Because in him it 
well-pleased all the fulness to dwell (permanently, 
aorist) and through him to reconcile back all the 
things for him by (once for all, again aorist) making 
peace through the blood of his cross, through him, 
whether the things on the earth or the things in the 
heavens. 

The view that, because Christ is the subject in v. 18, 
he must be the subject also in this verse is negatived 
already by the emphatically placed phrase & air (re- 
peated from v. 16, 17), which shows that a different 
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subject follows. We need say no more. Our versions 
assume that the unexpressed subject is the Father; a 
number of commentators agree. We see no substantial 
difference between this idea and regarding “all the 
fulness” as the subject (R. V. margin) since the latter 
means “all the fulness” of God. Compare 2:9. It is 
not necessary that “all the fulness” have a specifying 
genitive because this fulness itself is personified by what 
is predicated of it in the verb plus its infinitives and 
participle. 

“All the fulness” pleased to dwell in Christ, not 
only a part of it, not only most of it. No domain is 
left in which the absolute supremacy of Christ and 
of his work is not fully effective. The Judaizers 
imagined such a domain into which Christ and his 
work did not fully reach and had invented a system by 
which Christians, as they claimed, could protect them- 
selves from ill effects that came from this domain. 

We need not specify what “all” this fulness in- 
cludes, for it is equal to all that the absolute pre-emi- 
nence of “the first-born” in v. 15 and 18 embraces; it 
is all that places the God-man in both natures above 
the being and the life of the whole creation and above 
every power of death and of destruction. Yet when 
Paul writes “to dwell” in him, as he does in 2:9, this 
indwelling refers especially to the human nature. This 
indwelling is the preliminary part of the statement. 

20) The main thought lies in the next infinitive: 
by thus dwelling in the God-man it pleased this abso- 
lute fulness to show itself as such by completely and 
fully reconciling all the things that exist (ri rdvra as 
before) “through him — for him.” Dwelling “in him,” 
this fulness wrought “through him” and “for him” 
just as it did in the act of creation (v. 16, 17), where 
we have the same three phrases. The extent is also 
the same, it includes “all the things” that exist and 
makes the supremacy absolute. “Through him” is 
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repeated, and we once more have the all-comprehensive 
specifications: “whether the things on the earth or the 
things in the heavens,” the terms being stated in the 
reverse order, cf. v. 16. 

“To reconcile back all the things to him” is further 
explained by the participle of means: “by making 
peace through the blood of his cross.” The infinitive 
and the participle are effective aorists and also histor- 
ical: once for all, permanently. “The blood” = the 
sacrificial blood, it is more specific than “the death” 
and points more clearly to sacrifice. ‘Of his cross” 
notes the curse involved in the God-man’s death (Gal. 
3:18; Phil. 2:8). 

All would be perfectly clear and simple if Paul had 
not written “all the things — whether those on the 
earth or those in the heavens,” especially the latter. 
We have no difficulty in understanding the effect of 
Christ’s redemption on the world in view of Rom. 8:19, 
etc., and Rev. 21:1, etc. The difficulty lies in a rei- 
erence to the good angels in heaven and a statement 
such as that found in Heb. 2:16. 

A great variety of interpretations is offered, among 
the most unlikely being an angelology which is built up 
on the basis of Jewish material and is then attributed 
to Paul, which claims that the good angels were faulty 
and thus themselves needed a reconciliation and the 
making of peace. As an exponent of this opinion see 
Peake (Expositor’s Greek New Testament), especially 
his introduction. It is enough to say that the Scrip- 
tures know of no moral fault in the good angels. R., 
W. P., follows Abbott and calls Paul’s statement “hy- 
pothetical,” “not categorical,” which disregards the 
aorists and also leaves us in a haze. 

The difficulty clears when we note that not all the 
objects of the God-man’s reconciling act are affected 
alike by that act, but that each class is affected accord- 
ing to its nature, its condition, and its relation. We 
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should also remember that “all creation” is a unit, is 
never viewed otherwise by the Scriptures, and always 
includes the whole angel world. “All creation” was 
disrupted: sin arose in heaven and entered men and 
the physical universe. The Son of God came to the 
rescue. But how? He became “the first-born of all 
creation” (v. 15, 16). But not by assuming the cre- 
ated nature of angels (Heb. 2:16). That means much 
for the angels with whom sin began. These evil angels 
are excluded from the rescue, are to be swept out of 
“the kingdom of the Son of God’s love” (v. 13). The 
first-born of all creation became such by assuming our 
human nature. His work of rescue was accomplished 
“through the blood of his cross.” 

Now the effects. The evil angels were eliminated 
eo ipso. The blood of the cross has the same effect for 
all men who follow these angels and despise this blood; 
it rescues only the believers (v. 13). This rescue in- 
cludes the physical creature world. How this is to be 
understood is shown in Rom. 8:19, etc. This creature 
world was “subject to vanity not willingly,” it never 
willed sin. It shall be affected accordingly, i. e., ac- 
cording to its nature and its relation to us: a glorious 
liberation shall turn it into a new earth (Rom. 8:20), 
one that is joined to heaven (Rev. 21:1, etc.). Thus as 
“the blood of the cross” has its effects by eo ipso 
excluding the evil angels and then also all unbelieving 
men, as it establishes the eternal kingdom of the Son 
of God’s love, it has its effects also on the good angels 
and on all “the things in the heaven,” not, indeed, as 
though they needed a change in themselves (dzoxara\\do= 
oav), a “being made other” (dAdos) in themselves, but 
as requiring a change and a new relation to the re- 
stored universe. Once there was war (note, for in- 
stance, Rev. 12:7) that involved all the good angels; 
by his cross “the first-born from the dead” has created 
peace, and this peace shall soon be absolute when the 
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whole universe, heaven and earth united in one (Rev. 
21:1, etc.), shall be one kingdom of eternal peace. 

The cross affects “all creation.” Each part of it is 
not affected in the identical way but according to the 
nature, the condition, and the relation of each part to 
the whole. We distinguish four grand parts. The 
cross affects each of them, but each of them differently: 
evil angels — good angels — man, believing or unbe- 
lieving — the physical universe. When we say “the 
blood of his cross,’ this means the act of reconciliation, 
the act of establishing peace. No less than “all cre- 
ation” is involved in the act of “the first-born of all 
creation.” 

The double compound is stronger than xaradAdcow. 
C.-K. 133 refers azé to the situation to be left, and xard 
to the new direction, ‘“‘to reconcile back” to a former 
condition. It may also be possible that the single com- 
pound = to produce a condition that is not existing, 
the double to produce a condition that is no longer 
existing. C.-K. adds that it seems that Paul himself 
formed the double compound, which is found nowhere 
before his time, formed it in order to express most 
exactly the thought he had in mind. 

The root idea lies in dddos, “other,” placing into 
a relation or a situation that is very much “other” than 
the existing one. The prepositions only add to this and 
intensify: completely other or: “away from” the old 
and “toward” the new. Thus the objects, “all the 
things that exist,” may be diverse in themselves, the 
act changes their relation according to what their pres- 
ent relation in this zévra may be. Moreover, <is airdv is 
vital in its emphasis: “for him,” for this great first- 
born of all creation, in whom all the fulness dwelt, 
effected the stupendous change of all that is on earth 
and in heaven. He isthe King. The change was made 
by his establishing peace. We see the full, eternal 
results in his everlasting kingdom of peace. 
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Paul and Timothy Remind the Colossians of What 
Christ Has Done for Them through the Ministry 
Committed to Paul 


21) No Judaistic error that would limit the work 
of the God-man or its effect on the world of nature can 
find lodgement where the God-man and the mighty 
effects of his blood and his cross are known (v. 15-20). 
From objective statement Paul turns to subjective ex- 
perience, to the effects experienced by his readers. 

And you on your part, at one time being alienated 
and enemies in your mind in your wicked works, yet 
now he reconciled back in connection with the body 
of his flesh through his death to present you holy 
and blemishless and unreproved before himself — 
if, indeed, you remain in the faith, grounded and 
seated and not moved away from the hope of the gos- 
pel which you heard, that preached in all creation 
under the heaven, of which I myself, Paul, got to be 
a minister. 

The text that has the aorist active in v. 22 is so well 
assured that the variants must be disregarded. West- 
cott and Hort print their text with a parenthesis in 
v. 22, which makes the construction of the verse very 
difficult. They do this because of 8é, which, however, in 
no way indicates a parenthesis. A new sentence (in 
fact, a paragraph) begins with v. 21, xaé connects the 
reconciliation of the Colossians with that of all things. 

The Colossians are to think of their terrible situa- 
tion “at one time” so that they may fully realize the 
vast extent and the power of the reconciliation which 
reached to the eternal hope in heaven. Nothing is 
left that might be added to the God-man’s work. Rob- 
ertson regards évras dxp\Aorpimpévovs as One of the two 
periphrastic participles found in the New Testament, 
but he does not state how he construes @pov's. “*Ovras 
is the ordinary participle, and the perfect passive par- 
ticiple plus the noun “enemies” are its predicate. The 
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perfect participle describes the alienation that set in 
and then continued, and its passive voice implies that 
an evil power caused this alienation. From whom or 
from what the Colossians had been alienated need not 
be said; in Eph. 2:11 it is stated because of the dif- 
ferent connection. 

Thus turned away, they were “enemies” (the word 
is always to be understood in the active sense), and 
there is no need of stating whose enemies they became. 
The dative rj Savoia may be locative or indicate rela- 
tion: “in” or “in regard to the mind,” Gesinnung. 
They were at one time enemies with the whole moral 
bent of their mind and thus in connection with the 
deeds, and the second article emphasizes these deeds 
as being actively and viciously “wicked.” Theirs was 
a desperate and an apparently hopeless case. 

22) “Yet now” (see Eph. 2:13) you who were in 
this situation “he reconciled back,” and this he did “in 
connection with the body of his flesh through the death” 
to which he submitted this body of his. Aé is our ordi- 
nary “yet” and marks a contrast. The verb is the 
same as that used in v. 20, an effective aorist, and here 
indicates a making “other” so as to include the per- 
sonal, inward otherness of contrition and of faith (II 
Cor. 5:20 has the ordinary compound). ‘The body of 
his flesh,” like Heb. 5:7, “in the days of his flesh,” has 
no relation with an incipient Docetic Gnosticism or 
with an inability of bodiless and fleshless angel beings; 
the added genitive helps to emphasize the physical 
nature of the body which suffered the (well-known) 
death; note “‘the blood of his cross” (v. 20). The great 
first-born of all creation (v. 15), the first-born from 
the dead (v. 18), is the God-man and accomplished the 
otherness in the Colossians by his bloody physical 
death. The all-sufficiency of his act is the point. 

That is why the infinitive of purpose is added: “to 
present you holy and blemishless and unreproved be- 
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fore him’ (compare Eph. 5:27), i. e., made thus by 
the reconciling effect of his death. “Holy” = separate 
unto God and Christ, the opposite of being in a state 
of alienation; “blemishless” — without spot or wrinkle 
in yourselves; “unreproved” (“unreprovable’”) = so 
that no one can accuse you in any way. This is put in 
so strong a way because the Judaizers claimed that 
such a state could be attained only when their scheme 
of purification and keeping pure is followed in addition 
to faith in Christ. Errorists always like to add at 
least something to faith in Christ’s death, often even 
the main saving thing. ‘Before him” is added emphat- 
ically at the end: he, he alone is the Judge on all three 
points, let no one listen to any other judges. 

We have no trouble as to the subject of the sen- 
tence and feel no jar in passing from v. 20 to the next 
verses. He who has this body of flesh is so evidently 
the subject that we scarcely need to say so. “All the 
fulness” that pleased to dwell in him for his mighty 
work (v. 20) is only what makes him what he is, and 
so this fulness does what he does, and the change of 
subject from v. 20 to v. 21, 22 is as natural as it can be. 


23) Yet Paul does not fail to add the cautious con- 
dition: “‘ — if, indeed (cye),” etc. The Colossians were 
troubled by errorists. Would they resist them? Would 
they really? Would they abide by the great gospel 
facts regarding the person, work, and extent of work 
of the God-man? Paul voices no doubt regarding them, 
This “if”? contemplates reality, the reality that they 
will remain what they have been made. Yet the “if” 
bids them examine and watch themselves. We should 
always have it in mind and especially when error is in 
the air. We may here answer the question as to 
whether the presentation which the God-man will make 
is the one now before his judicial eye or the one at the 
end of time. This “if’’ points to the latter just as does 
“the hope of the gospel.” Matt. 24:13; Rev. 2:10. 
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*Exipevw is construed with the dative: “if you remain 
on the faith,” with which also the three modifiers 
agree: “having been grounded and founded” on the 
faith — “seated” solidly on it — “not moved away,” etc. 
But that makes “the faith” objective. We cannot ac- 
cept the view that “faith” is always subjective (fides 
qua creditur) ; in many contexts it is fides quae cred- 
itur. Paul has here presented objectively this faith 
on which our subjective confidence rests (v. 15-20). 
On this the Colossians were founded as a foundation is 
laid on solid rock. They must remain so, solidly 
“seated” (this word is found in I Cor. 15:58) and 
“never moved.” This last is a present participle to 
express a condition that continues from now on; the 
perfect participle is to express a condition that dates 
from the past and now continues. These two tenses 
finely match their meanings. 


To be sure, “not moved away” implies not leaving 
the faith on which the Colossians rest. But this faith 
involves the great gospel hope, the goal of our lives. 
Hence Paul states it with this significant addition: 
“not moved away from the hope of the gospel which 
you heard.” “The hope” is objective (see v. 5), “of 
the gospel’ identifies it by means of a possessive gen- 
itive: belonging to the gospel, revealed by no other 
means. The gospel which the Colossians had heard 
Epaphras had taught them (v. 7, 8); “which you 
heard” once more approves his faithful work. Whata 
loss: to have heard the true gospel, to have seen this 
great hope that the first-born will present us in glory 
as all-perfect before himself (v. 22) and then to let 
some errorists with foolish notions move us away from 
it all! 

In the same pointed way as in v. 6 Paul adds the 
world-wide reach of the gospel. There he says that 
“in the whole world” it bears fruit and grows; here 
that it is “the one preached in all creation under the 
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heaven.” This is not hyperbole as some say; compare 
“all nations” (Matt. 28:19), “all the world, to every 
creature” (Mark 16:15), “unto the uttermost part of 
the earth” (Acts 1:8). It seems that Paul is using 
the language of Jesus. The point of his doing so is 
double. This Judaistic doctrine is an insignificant local 
heresy which Paul scorns as such, which the Colos- 
sians should scorn in the same way. 

On the other hand, the world-wide gospel of the 
first-born of all creation — “all creation” is repeated 
from v. 15 — is not only already planted far and wide 
under heaven, this work has been especially assigned 
to Paul as the apostle of the Gentiles: ‘‘of which I my- 
self (éyé emphatic), Paul, got to be a minister,” dis- 
pensing this gospel for the benefit of all men every- 
where. This is the transition to what follows (v. 24 
to 2:5). Will the Colossians let a few local errorists 
separate them from this immense gospel? Paul’s ob- 
ject is to connect the Colossians with himself in this 
gospel. Epaphras was only the voice of Paul in Colosse, 
Paul’s own agent in the gospel work entrusted to him 
by the first-born of all creation. When it is seen 
aright, all of this must hold the Colossians firmer than 
ever on their faith-foundation, looking up to their 
eternal hope. 

24) One may make a separate paragraph of v. 
24-29, for Paul now for the first time in this epistle 
begins to speak directly of himself: “I, Paul, be- 
came a minister of the gospel.’”’ At present I am re- 
jcicing in the sufferings for your benefit and am 
falling up in my turn what is lacking of the afflictions 
of Christ in my flesh for the benefit of his body which 
is the church, of which I got to be on my part a 
minister according to the administration of God, the 
one given to me for you, to fulfill the Word of God, 
etc. 
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From what Paul got to be when he was made an 
apostle and ‘“‘a minister” he turns to what he is “now” 
doing as a prisoner on behalf of the gospel and the 
church, especially of its Gentile portion. He is rejoic- 
ing “in the sufferings” which he is bearing “for your 
benefit,” ‘on your behalf.” A certain amount of suf- 
fering falls to the lot of the church because of its con- 
nection with Christ. A large part of it has to be borne 
by the leaders of the church, among whom God has 
placed Paul as the foremost. Thus he gets to bear the 
heaviest load of these sufferings. The Colossians are 
a part of the church; hence Paul says he is bearing these 
sufferings “for your benefit.” 

He rejoices to do so. It is a high privilege, a great 
honor, to have been placed in the position which brings 
these sufferings on his head instead of on the church 
generally. Grief and lament are far from Paul’s heart; 
the more suffering comes to him because of his office, 
the more he rejoices. Is he not a S&cdkovos, all of whose 
work and suffering are intended for the benefit of 
others? The more suffering comes to him, the more is 
taken from others. 

The second statement, which is ampler, elucidates. 
These sufferings are ra torepypata tov OAlWewy Tod Xpicrod, 
“the leftover parts of the afflictions of Christ.” This 
does not mean that they are a part of the vicarious 
sufferings of Christ by which the world’s sins are 
purged away, parts left over to be borne by the church. 
“It has been finished!” is true. Atonement and expia- 
tion are complete. That is why Paul cails what is yet 
left over literally “what comes behind,” “the afflic- 
tions of Christ,” and names them according to what 
they are for us, “afflictions.” 

All of these leftovers result from the hatred of the 
world toward the great substitute and expiator who 
died on the cross “for our advantage” and for all who 
cling to him by faith and follow him. On the road to 
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Damascus Jesus said to the persecuting Saul, “Why 
persecutest thou me?” As the good that we do the 
brethren is really done to him (Matt. 25:41), so all the 
evil that is done to us is really done also to him. There 
is no thought of further expiation in what we suffer 
for Christ’s sake, but in a very real sense our suffer- 
ings are blows that are struck at Christ. Paul con- 
ceives these leftovers as bitter waters that are grad- 
ually.being poured into a huge vessel until it is com- 
pletely filled when at last the final day arrives. So he 
says: “I am filling up in my turn” my allotment of 
these Ieftover afflictions of Christ. 

The verb Paul uses is rare. There is a question 
about the force of dvi in the compound. Is it only “in 
turn” (R. 574) or is it “in place of”: in Stellvertre- 
tung ausfuellen (B.-P. 114)? The latter seems to say 
too much. Ina way what Paul suffered izép the church, 
for its benefit, might be considered as having been suf- 
fered also dvi, in its stead; for the lightning of perse- 
cution generally strikes the leaders of the church and 
thus spares the rank and file. Yet the verb can scarcely 
be stressed to mean that much. Paul is engaged in 
taking his turn in filling up the measure of the suffer- 
ings of Christ. Other diakonoi will have to have their 
turn; the great vessel will not be full until the last day 
arrives. Some interpretations convey a wrong mean- 
ing by regarding 71a torepyara as “deficiencies,” these 
tribulations of Christ have no “deficiency” of any kind. 

Paul is not saying that something was lacking in 
what Christ had suffered, something that he could not 
suffer among the Jews, that only Paul in his position 
as apostle of the Gentiles could suffer. Christ suffered 
at the hands of both Jews and Gentiles, for Pilate had 
him scourged and mocked by his Gentile soldiers and 
then nailed him to the cross. Still less does Paul say 
that what he is now suffering is filling up what his own 
previous suffering still lacked. C.-K. 928. 
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25) All that any Christian suffers is in a way for 
the benefit of the church, especially for that part of it 
with which he is personally connected; Paul’s office 
connected him with the entire Gentile church in the 
closest possible way. In v. 23, as already in v. 7, 8, 
we have noted his connection with the Colossians 
through Epaphras. He, therefore, repeats the state- 
ment made in v. 23 to the effect that he got to be a 
diakonos of the church. The great spiritual “body,” 
which is the church, receives great benefit through the 
suffering endured in the physical “flesh” of this its 
diakonos who got to be this ‘‘according to the admin- 
istration of God, the one (especially) given to me.” 

The measure or norm (xard) to be applied to any 
Sudxovos, to see what he is, is “the administration” com- 
mitted to him by God. In v. 7 Epaphras is called a 
diakonos, but the administration committed to him was 
the leadership of only the one congregation at Colosse. 
Compare with that Paul’s office, the tremendous ‘“‘ad- 
ministration” entrusted to him. We at once see how 
the sufferings of this great apostolic diakonos were 
indeed ‘‘on behalf and for the great benefit of” the 
whole church, its vast Gentile section, and thus also of 
“vou” (v. 24), the Colossians who had been converted 
through Paul’s helper Epaphras. 

Unfortunately, the R. V., here and in Eph. 1:10; 
8:2, 9, translates this word “dispensation” ; the A V. does 
likewise except in Eph. 3:9 where it follows a variant 
reading. All that we have said in connection with the 
passages in Ephesians belongs also here, note especially 
our discussion of Eph. 3:2. Oixovoyia is not passive: 
“the dispensation” arranged by God, Einrichtung (C.- 
K. 785) ; it is active: “the administration,” the divine 
apostolic office given to Paul, the office in its actual 
administration or operation in Paul’s hands. The gen- 
itive is qualitative and not subjective. Paul always 
says that it was “given” to him and at times calls it. 
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“the grace” to mark it as an utterly undeserved gift to 
him who had at one time persecuted the church of God. 
Here he says “given to me for you” (Colossians) ; for 
they had been brought to Christ through Paul’s apos- 
tolic office. In I Cor. 4:1 he calls himself and his assist- 
ants oixovouo. of the mysteries of God; but here he re- 
fers to his superior office which had been given to him 
by the Lord in an immediate way (Acts 9:15), the 
apostleship in the narrow sense. To get the force of 
this word recall the fact that great lords appointed this 
and that slave as a steward (oixovdyos) over Some great 
estate, gave them such an oixovopia. So Paul, the Lord’s 
slave (Rom. 1:1), received his “stewardship” from his 
heavenly Master. Combine the two terms: Paul is a 
diakonos for the church and so serves men, and he does 
this because he is an oikonomos of God, appointed by 
him. 

Both terms might refer to a minor position or to 
the highest position of all. Paul’s is the latter. This 
he states in the infinitive clause which is in apposi- 
tion with “the administration” given to him and which 
tells what Paul was to carry out by this administra- 
tion: ‘to fulfill the Word of God.” Some regard this 
as an infinitive of purpose: “given to me in order to 
fulfill” — which is less effective. In Rom. 15:19 we 
have the same expression: “I have fulfilled the gos- 
pel of Christ.” The A. V. margin offers: “fully 
preach,” which will do for conveying the general sense. 
“The Word of God” is something to be transmitted and 
thus to fulfill it is to give it what it wants, what it is 
for, namely to transmit it to those for whom it is in- 
tended. Note the aorist: effective, complete fulfill- 
ment. In Rom. 15:19 Paul states to what extent he 
had so fulfilled the gospel: in a vast circle he had car- 
ried it from Jerusalem to Illyricum. 

26) We have already seen that his office is that 
of an apostle in the full sense of the word; but we 
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are to see that his was the greatest apostleship of all 
{I Cor. 15:10), the special one to the Gentiles: to 
fulfill the Word of God, the mystery that has been 
hidden from the eons and from the generations, but 
now it was made public to his saints, to whom God 
willed to make known what (is) the riches of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you, the hope of this glory; etc. 

The commentary is the parallel passage Eph. 3:9-11. 
“Mystery” — something that one cannot get to know 
of himself, something that is intended to be revealed. 
Here the mystery is “one that has remained hidden 
from the eons and the generations” until now. Paul is 
saying only how long this mystery has been kept hid- 
den. The Greek counts from the far point forward, 
hence here has daze, “from the eons on” “from the gen- 
erations on,” the count starting from the first one and 
moving forward. Eph. 3:10 shows that even the ane 
gels did not know this mystery. Here, however, ‘‘the 
eons” denote only the ages of time, and nothing is said 
about angels. The doubling: “and from the genera- 
tions on” is done for the sake of impressiveness: so 
many generations of men during all these eons. 

That is why Paul does not continue with another 
participle. The greatness of the thought is more ade- 
quately stated by a finite verb: “but now it was made 
public to his saints.” This is neither irregular nor an 
anacoluthon but a simple, effective turn of phrase 
which is followed by the reader without the least effort. 
The Greek marks only the past fact (aorist) ; the Eng- 
lish prefers the perfect to indicate a recent act: “‘has 
been made public,” i. e., has been advertised far and 
wide “to his saints” (see 1:1), to all of them whether 
they are of Jewish or of Gentile origin. 

27) Paul has thus far still left unsaid in what 
respect “the Word of God” remained a hidden mystery 
for so long a time and why it was only recently pub- 
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lished for the saints; this is finally stated: “to whom 
God willed to make known what is the riches of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you, the hope of this glory.” The fact that 
God had kept the mystery dark for so long a time is 
implied. It is he who finally willed its fullest publica- 
tion to the saints, but his will was not that they were 
still to keep it only to themselves but, as the following 
shows, that they were to proclaim it so that men every- 
where might share in its blessedness. 


Read together: to make known (effective aorist) 
“the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles”: this mystery contains all the riches of all 
the glory for all who really know it, they are to receive 
this richness and this glory. The main point lies in the 
phrase “among the Gentiles.” All the riches of the 
glory contained in this mystery are not any longer to 
be confined to one nation but are so vast as to be told 
“among the Gentiles,” even the pagan nations in all 
the world. “This mystery,” the Word of God now fully 
uncovered by God, is full of glory, and this is vast in 
richness. The main concept is “glory”: “what the 
riches of the glory.” It is seen in all the saints; this 
glory is so rich because it appears ‘among the Gen- 
tiles,” these, too — so many of them, in fact — were 
converted into saints. 

There is no need to think of Messianic glory or of 
God’s own glory. Paul himself defines: “which is 
Christ in you, the hope of this glory” (article of pre- 
vious reference). The texts that have és instead of 6 
only attract the relative to the gender of the predicate 
and thus do not change the relative in fact. This rela- 
tive is naturally neuter, but not because it refers to 
only one neuter noun, its antecedent is the whole ex- 
pression: “the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among the Gentiles,” this is “Christ in you,” and Christ 
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in you is “the hope of this glory” (the main concept 
“glory” of the antecedent is repeated). This letter is 
intended for the Colossians who were former Gentiles. 
The whole blessed mystery is concreted in them. 

Paul individualizes in the most telling way: “Christ 
i you,” right in you Gentiles as in a large number of 
others. And what “Christ in you” means is no less 
than this in all its completeness: ‘“‘the hope of this 
glory,”’ the sure and certain hope that is backed by 
Christ that this glory of which the revealed mystery 
speaks will be yours in due time. 

At one time Judaism was solid in the opinion that 
no Gentile could possibly be saved except by becoming 
a Jew. It was so inconceivable that Gentiles were to 
be saved without being incorporated into Judaism that 
it required a special revelation, almost a compulsion, 
to bring Peter to the level of the real truth (see Acts 
10:1-11:18). It was not easy for the revelation of 
the mystery to penetrate, namely that “Christ in you,” 
in any man’s heart, meant “‘the hope of the (eternal) 
glory.” At least this thought persisted, namely the 
Judaistic idea that something Jewish would have to be 
added, that it could not be otherwise. This precipi- 
tated the Jerusalem conference (Acts 15). 

Even after that the notion persisted, and Judaizers 
appeared in Galatia who demanded the addition of cir- 
cumcision, etc.; other Judaizers who made similar de- 
mands appeared in Corinth. Now, at this late date, 
the peculiar Judaizers appear in Colosse with the no- 
tion that their system for making earthly elements in- 
nocuous for Christians would have to be added to 
Christ. Against them all and especially against this 
new kind Paul sets the great first-born of all creation 
in the absolute completeness of his saving work (v. 15, 
etc.) and now the Word of God with its mystery that is 
entirely revealed: Christ in you, this is the hope of the 
glory, this alone. 
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The Old Testament Word revealed it all to the Jews; 
the prophets uttered it again and again. But the Jews 
refused to see it. The old covenant made them the 
chosen nation to prepare for Christ. They perverted 
God’s plan so as to make it mean that they were the 
only nation, so that incorporation into their nation 
alone insured glory. They mocked Jesus when they 
said that he might go to the Gentiles (John 7:35). Jews 
were outraged everywhere when Gentiles were admit- 
ted into the kingdom by faith in Christ alone. This 
clash with the Judaizers in Colosse seems to have been 
the last that occurred during Paul’s apostleship. 

28) Paul returns to his office with the two clos- 
ing relative clauses. ‘‘Christ in you,” in whom God 
made known “what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles,”’ of this Christ and ‘“‘the 
hope of this glory”? Paul says: whom we on our part 
are proclaiming, exhorting every man and teaching 
every man in all wisdom in order that we may pre- 
sent every man complete in Christ, for which I even 
am toiling, straining according to the working of him 
which is working in me in power. 

“Christ in you” is the contents of this mystery, he 
is “the riches,” etc., “the hope of the glory.” The 
relative is thus emphatic and demonstrative: “him we 
on our part are proclaiming,” him as here described. 
There is salvation and hope of glory in none other 
(Acts 4:12). Paul now rightly uses not the singular 
“T on my part” (és) as he did in v. 23 (“I, Paul’) and 
in v. 25 but jyeis, “we on our part.” For Paul operates 
with a group of assistants. Timothy is joining him 
in this letter, and Epaphras was Paul’s agent in estab- 
lishing the Colossian congregation. With such assist- 
ants Paul operated “the administration,” the work of 
the apostleship God had given him to fulfill the Word 
of God (v. 25). Paul multiplied himself through his 
assistants, multiplied the proclaiming and thus reached 
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thousands whom he could not have reached single- 
handedly. This emphatic “we” endorses all Paul’s 
‘assistants; at the same time this “we” places Paul and 
his assistant in opposition to any and to all Judaizers 
who do nothing but invade churches that are already 
established and spread their errors there. 

“We are proclaiming, exhorting every man and 
teaching every man in all wisdom” describes the man- 
ner in which Paul carries out his office as a true apostle. 
Thus he fulfills the Word of God, the publication of the 
mystery, the substance of which is Christ. Paul and 
his assistants do what God wants, go out in public, go 
out to “every man” to bring Christ, the hope of glory, 
to “every man,” thus to fulfill the Word of God. This 
is a picture that is quite different from that of the 
Judaizers who did not dream of going out with a public 
proclamation to “every man,” whose work it was to 
bore into congregations and to undermine their faith 
in Christ, the hope of the glory. 

KarayyeAdew is like xnptooev and refers to a public 
proclamation. The two participles are modal: “ex- 
horting every man” — urging every person to forsake 
his idolatry and his wicked ways and to turn to Christ; 
“teaching every man” = informing and instructing 
every person in the saving truth about Christ. “In all 
wisdom” is added (compare v. 9) because this work 
requires much wisdom in order to reach now this man, 
now that man with his wrong religious ideas and 
habits so as to win him for Christ, the one true hopé 
of the glory. 

The one purpose of this public work is “that we 
may present every man rédeos in Christ,” as having 
reached the rédos or goal “in connection with Christ.” 
In him alone it is reached. The predicate adjective 
does not mean moral perfection, the ‘‘total sanctifica- 
tion” of perfectionists, but the completeness of faith, 
when a man fully reaches the goal in Christ. To pre- 
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sent every man as such does not here refer to the Par- 
ousia but to the present time: each and every believer 
is to stand forth so that all may see him as one who is 
spiritually complete and mature (Eph. 4:13, etc., no 
more babes swayed helplessly by every wind of doc- 
trine, etc.). What a blessed work! How different 
from that of the Colossian Judaizers! This work had 
been wrought in the Colossians. Was it now to be 
ruined and nullified? 

29) Reverting to himself as the apostolic leader in 
this work, Paul adds: “for which (the work just de- 
scribed, in which his assistants help him) I am even 
toiling, straining (like an athlete) according to the 
working of him which keeps working in me with 
power.” Kai is the ascensive “even”; even with ardu- 
ous toil, “agonizing” like an athletic contestant, Paul 
seeks to fulfill the Word of God (v. 25). God’s working 
or energy is working and energizing in his person (é& 
evol, R. 587) in power. The accomplishment of this 
apostolic “administration” (v. 25) requires no less; he 
who gave Paul the task enables him to toil and strain 
for it in accord with (xard) the energy which he him- 
self (God) supplies, which ever energizes and works 
in Paul’s person with power. Paul is only God’s in- 
strument; he toils and strains, but not with power of 
his own, the power comes from God. The results are 
great, but all are due to this communicated power (I 
Cor. 15:10). In every way this publication of the 
blessed mystery is God’s work, the glory of it is his 
alone. 

Let us say that this concludes the preparatory sec- 
tion of Paul’s letter although we shall not quarrel with 
those who extend it to 2:5 or even to 2:7. We make 
the division at this place because 2:1, etc., turn to 
direct personal address and begin the warning (2:4). 


CHAPTER II 


I 


The Burden of the Letter: 
The Warning against the Judaizers, Chapter 2 


Paul’s Deep Concern Prompts His Warning 


1) In1:29 Paul makes the transition to what fol- 
luws, and yap now completes the connection. Paul 
toils, “straining” (dyovgopevos) with the energy God 
gives him in his office. For I want you to know 
what great strain (dyév, matching the participle used 
in 1:29) I have for you and those in Laodicea and as 
many as have not seen my face in the flesh. 


In 1:28, 29 Paul speaks of what he and his assist- 
ants do for “every man,” and thus in 1:29 his straining 
concerns his entire work. Now he specifies the strain 
for his readers in their present situation, who were be- 
ing troubled by Judaizers. In “strain” the picture of a 
contestant seeking victory in an athletic contest is con- 
tinued. We need not ask how Paul strains and strives; 
we have his own letter which speaks of his prayers and 
points to his discussions with Epaphras and with Tim- 
cthy (1:1) regarding what to do for the Colossians. One 
preposition makes one group of those for whom Paul 
strains and not two or more groups: “for you” Colos- 
sians, “those of Laodicea,” “as many as have not seen 
my face in the flesh.” 

Paul thus says that the Colossians and the Laodi- 
cears had never seen him, he had never visited them. 

(83) 
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He includes the Laodiceans because he asks that this 
letter be sent also to them (4:16). It is proper to con- 
clude that they were facing the same danger as the 
Colossians. In fact, as we have already stated, we 
conclude that the letter to the Laodiceans, which Paul 
wants also the Colossians to read, was written and sent 
at this time through Tychicus and treated the same 
subject; hence the exchange of letters which Paul de- 
sires. “As many as,” etc., certainly does not include 
all Christians who had never seen Paul’s face but 
refers only to the general group here concerned, to 
which also the Christians in Hieropolis belonged. The 
reason that they are not named directly may lie in the 
fact that they were few in number and were not yet 
organized, perhaps, too, they were connected with Lao- 
dicea, see the introduction. Although Paul had not 
been in their midst, his concern for them is not less 
because of that fact. 

2) We regard iva as non-final, as a statement of 
what Paul strains and strives to attain: that their 
hearts be encouraged — they having been knit to- 
gether in love — even for all the riches of the full 
assurance of the understanding, for full knowledge 
of the mystery of God, (namely) Christ, in whom are 
all the treasures of the wisdom and the knowledge 
as hidden away. 

Tlapaxadciv always gets its specific meaning from the 
context and here does not mean: “that their hearts be 
comforted” (our versions). In this trouble with error- 
ists their need is not comfort. The verb is to be con- 
strued with the two cis phrases: “be encouraged for all 
the riches, etc., for the full knowledge,” etc. The hearts 
of those here referred to are not to hesitate to draw on 
all the treasures of knowledge that are contained in the 
blessed mystery, the sum and substance of which is 
“Christ.” There lies the danger as Paul sees it. These 
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Christians may be induced by the Judaizers to forget, 
to neglect, or to fear to use some of the knowledge and 
the wealth of assurance they have in Christ, they may 
then be deceived by the persuasive speech of the 
Judaizers. Paul’s great object, therefore, is to encour- 
age them to take and to use this full blessed knowledge, 
it will make them safe and immune against insidious 
error. 

The aorist denotes actual, complete encouragement: 
“be fully, actually encouraged for’ this riches. ‘Their 
hearts” = the mind and the will, yea, the very person- 
ality; in the Greek “heart” never refers only to the 
seat of the feelings as it so generally does in English. 
“Their” hearts — the hearts of those here mentioned: 
Colossians, Laodiceans, and the rest who are living in 
this Phrygian section that is now endangered. They 
are not to be intimidated by a “show of wisdom” (v. 
23) on the part of the Judaizers; they are to place 
over against it the treasures of the real wisdom and 
knowledge in Christ (v. 3). 

The aorist participle: ‘“‘they having been knit to- 
gether in love,” is parenthetical, and since it is mas- 
culine does not modify “hearts” (feminine) but the 
subject of the subjunctive. Paul has mentioned all of 
them in v. 1. Why? Because they have long been 
knit together in love; the aorist indicates antecedent 
action. Love has made them one body, and a common 
danger now threatens them. 

The Vulgate rendering “instructed” is inapplicable 
here and does not agree with “in love.” It is love in 
which they have been knit together. It is impractical 
to try to connect: “in love and eis, unto all riches,” etc. 
Kai does not here have the force of such a connecting 
“and.” This cis phrase is to be construed with the main 
verb, and xai — “even”: “that their hearts be encour- 
aged ... even for all the riches of the full assurance 
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of the understanding’; then follows another eis which 
is appositional: ‘‘for the full knowledge of the mystery 
of God.” The idea to be conveyed is not encourage- 
ment for acquiring this wealth but for using it against 
the Judaizers at this time in order to rout their philos- 
ophy (v. 8) and show of wisdom (v. 23). Some of this 
wealth may yet need to be acquired by some, but that 
is incidental as far as the double «is is concerned. 


Paul uses many terms: full assurance — under- 
standing — éniyvwors (twice in 1:9, 10) — wisdom (1:9) 
yvoows. Then he attaches the first two to “all the riches” 
and the last two to “all the treasures.” All these terms 
refer to “the mystery of God,” which is expounded in 
1:26, 27 and already there is said to = “Christ in you, 
the hope of the glory,” and which now ere again briefly 
summarized as: “‘Christ.’”’” What Paul prays for in v. 
1:9, etc., all these Christians are told to use with full 
assurance for routing the Judaizers. 

Yes, this is “all the riches of the full assurance of 
the understanding,” i. e., “all the hidden treasures of 
the wisdom and of the knowledge.” The articles make 
all of these terms definite, entities that are well known 
to all the readers. They heap up the wealth and exhibit 
it from all angles and also name its content: “the mys- 
tery — Christ.” “The riches (wealth) of assurance” 
is an incomplete concept, and “of understanding” com- 
pletes it: “great wealth of personal full assurance con- 
nected with actual understanding and comprehension.” 

The Judaizers, like all errorists, also have a wealth 
of personal assurance; but it is not connected with real 
understanding. “Full assurance” (our versions) is 
the correct rendering of zAnpodopia; “fulness” (R. V. 
margin) is a meaning that has been given to the word 
because of the contention of some commentators that 
the regular and established meaning cannot be applied 
in this connection. They find the idea of quantity here 
and support their argument by the claim that the 
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Judaizers charged the apostle with failure to supply 
his followers with the full measure of understanding 
while they, the Judaizers, promised to fill this lack. 
This was their charge and their claim, but it is taken 
care of by wav rdotros and by “all the treasures.” The 
point contained in zAnpogopia is far more vital than 
quantity of knowledge; it is the personal full assurance 
or conviction on the part of those who have knowledge, 
of which there is, indeed, much here. See C.-K. 931 
which commends also Luther’s adjectival rendering: 
“aller Reichtum des gewissen Verstaendnisses.” 

Paul wants all of his readers actually encouraged 
“for all the wealth of the full assurance of real under- 
standing” (the difference between was and zas 6 does 
not apply to abstract nouns). But what sort of “un- 
derstanding” is this? The appositional phrase answers 
by substituting “full knowledge” for “understanding” 
and then adding the object of this understanding or 
knowledge; the encouragement is to be “for the knowl- 
edge of the mystery of God,” i. e., this mystery is to be 
grasped by the understanding. We have been told all 
about it in 1:26-29. God published it, made it fully 
known to the saints. Its substance, named in 1:27, is 
now again named: “Christ.” What this means has 
already been told at length in 1:15-22: Christ, the Son 
of the Father’s love, the first-born of all creation, the 
first-born from the dead, the God-man, supreme in his 
deity, in his divine attributes communicated to his 
human nature, in his mighty work of reconciling back 
all that exists, reconciling also the Gentile believers, 
leaving nothing, nothing whatever to be added by any 
other power or means. Indeed, this understanding, 
this epignosis of the mystery of God, i. e., Christ, has 
all possible wealth of assurance for us so that we can- 
not be encouraged too much to use it. Xpicroi is the 
apposition to the genitive “of the mystery”; a look at 
1:27 makes this certain. There has been much emend- 
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ing of the reading, see the critical notes in A. Souter’s 
editions. All of the variants try to improve; some mis- 
understand the apposition. 

3) No wonder the full knowledge (ér/yvwos) of 
Christ has such a wealth of assurance of understand- 
ing, and thus no wonder that Paul strains to encourage 
his readers to use this wealth of assurance: “in him 
(Christ) are all the treasures of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge,” they are all in him “as hidden away.” This 
concluding relative clause has a causal effect. Where, 
save in Christ, are these treasures that we need? And 
all of them are in him, which is the point to be noted 
here since the Judaizers thought that they had a few 
extra ones which they had found elsewhere. But these 
extra ones were not wisdom but only “a show of wis- 
dom” (v. 23). One naturally reads “in whom” as 
equal to “in Christ’; yet some interpreters prefer the 
rendering “in which,” i. e., in which mystery of God. 
The sense of both renderings is the same. 


There is also a grammatical debate about the last 
adjective, ddxpypo.. Few will agree that it is to be 
construed with the copula: “is hid” (A. V.) Some 
maintain that it is an ordinary attribute: “all the hid- 
den treasures.” So also making the adjective do ad- 
verhial duty is not good: “in whom are all the treas- 
ures in a hidden way.” This adjective is added at the 
end for the sake of emphasis and is predicative: “as 
hidden away,” not as lying open on the surface. For 
this reason an article would not be in place; such an 
article would alter the sense. 


“Hidden away’ matches “the mystery of God.” 
While this mystery has been published so that all saints 
may know it (1:26, 27), the treasures are still in 
Christ “as hidden away.” Not even the saints can find 
them unless they open this treasure chest, Christ. 
Judaizers open self-invented treasure vaults and find 
special kinds of wisdom. They find only tinsel, glass 
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diamonds. “All the treasures,” all of them are in 
Christ. It is already a wealth of wisdom to know this 
fact. In v. 1, “wisdom and understanding” are com- 
bined, here “wisdom and knowledge,” wisdom as in- 
cluding the proper use of knowledge, and knowledge 
the apprehended and appreciated information as such. 

The supposition that Paul’s terms are, at least in 
part, quoted from the lips of the Judaizers is not 
maintainable. Nor is it correct to say that Paul “often 
took the very words of the Gnostic or Mithra cult and 
filled them with the riches of Christ.” Paul’s terminol- 
ogy is entirely original and is borrowed from no extra- 
neous source or sources. 

4) This is what I am saying, that no one is to 
engage in cheating you with persuasive argument. 
For though as to the flesh I am absent, nevertheless 
as to the spirit I am with you, rejoicing and seeing 
your good order and the firm condition of your faith 
in Christ. 

“This is my meaning,” Paul says, “no one is to try 
to cheat you,” etc. Non-final iva is in apposition with 
rovro and thus states the point of what Paul is saying in 
v. 1-3. For this reason zapadoyifyra is the present 
tense, conative (R. 880): “no one is to try to cheat 
you,” the verb meaning “to cheat by false argument or 
reasoning.” The usual understanding of this expres- 
sion is that “this I say’”’ refers to v. 1-8, and that iva 
states the purpose for which “this” is said. But pur- 
pose would require an aorist: “in order that no one 
may succeed in cheating you.” Paul has more in mind 
than purpose; this iva is just as appositional as the one 
used in v. 2. When Paul wants his readers to be decis- 
ively encouraged for all the riches, etc., this means, as 
far as the Judaizers are concerned, that none of them 
are to try their tricks on them. II.davoAoyia = persua- 
sive argument (M.-M. 512 have one example from the 


papyri). 
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5) If Paul could visit Colosse he himself would 
soon rout all attempts of the Judaizers to carry into 
effect such cheating. But he has been a prisoner for 
over three years and is still without prospect of im- 
mediate release. This explains yép which puzzles some: 
“For though as to the flesh (dative of relation) I am 
absent (from you), nevertheless as to the spirit I am 
ovv ipiv,” which does not mean that Paul is in thought 
and spirit present with the Colossians but that “as to 
his spirit,” as to his real person, he is supporting them. 
As is the case so often, ov has the connotation “with 
you” to support and to help you. Although he cannot 
be physically present in Colosse to rout these Judaizers 
and to prevent them from making even an attempt to 
cheat, the Colossians have all Paul’s help right in this 
epistle, and with that help they can prevent any man 
from trying to cheat them. Ei xat = “if also,” 
“though”; xoé ¢ has a different force (R. 1026). The 
former belittles; the thing makes no difference. 

We do not agree with those who think that the 
Judaizers faulted Paul for never having visited the 
Colossians. Such a charge would have been pointless, 
for Paul had been a prisoner for over three years, and, 
still more to the point, this Judaizing error had just 
recently begun in Colosse. How could Paul then in 
any way be blamed for not being present in Colosse? 
The words themselves also do not imply a Judaistic 
charge against Paul for his absence. The fact that 
Paul had never been in Colosse is not stated or implied 
in what he says here although his words are at times 
so understood. He speaks only of his present absence; 
the fact that he has never visited Colosse is shown else- 
where in this letter. 

The two participles are appended and are placed in 
the proper order. So we do not combine: “rejoicing 
with you.” This makes civ merely associative: the 
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Colossians rejoice, and Paul rejoices with them. This 
idea would erase the support and the help from this 
preposition, which is the main thought. What Paul 
says is that “as to the spirit he is with them,” helping 
them by means of this letter, and this he does “rejoic- 
ing.” Why “rejoicing’? Explicative «af answers; 
“and seeing your order and the firm stand of your faith 
in Christ.”’ The ranks of the Colossians have not been 
broken; in his letter Paul is not hurrying to the rescue 
of a congregation that has been thrown into disorder. 
In Corinth the order had been broken; not so in 
Colosse. 

Srepéwpa is “what is made firm,” stiff, hard; the 
‘word is used with reference to the firmament. Paul 
means “the firm condition” into which the faith of 
lis readers has been brought by the good work of 
Epaphras. He is not hurrying to the rescue of a con- 
gregation whose faith has begun to lose its firm stand, 
has begun to become unsteady. Eis — faith and trust 
directed toward Christ. 

No wonder Paul rejoices. Does he use the terms 
in a military sense: “your battle line’ — ‘‘the fortress 
of your faith’? Scarcely. The context does not sug- 
gest a military setting; bulwark or fort would be ex- 
pressed by a different term. It is enough to think of 
the order and the firm stand of the Colossians. We 
may note that the two inéy are placed chiastically, the 
one before its noun, the other at the end of the sen- 
tence. Thus placed, they receive a degree of emphasis 
although this is usually noted only with reference to 
the first pronoun. The emphasis, however, is not that 
of contrast: “your” good stand whereas other congre- 
gations are weaker; the thought is rather one of like- 
ness: “yours” like that of others. 

But if the Colossians stand so well, why does Paul 
still come to their support, why does he still strain to 
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encourage them, meaning by this that no one is to try 
to cheat them? The answer is simple. We have al- 
ready noted the.force of the tense: “‘try to cheat you.” 
Thus far the Colossians have stood in line with all firm- 
ness, but, like all errorists, the Judaizers are persistent, 
and this causes Paul’s concern for the Colossians, he 
is thinking of the future days. He is not one who 
waits until the damage is done; he acts with prompt- 
ness so that no damage shall ever be done, so that with 
his help the Colossians shall stand more firmly than 
ever. That is a far more joyful task than repairing 
damage after it has been done, especially when such 
damage might have been prevented by taking proper 
measures in time. Fortify in advance! is the proper 
procedure. 


The Main Thing: To be Rooted and Built 
up in Christ 


6) Verses 1-5 are the preamble to the warning 
which forms the body of the letter. Verses 6, 7 sum- 
marize its main contents in positive form. The R. V. 
does well by making these two verses a small para- 
graph. Accordingly, as you actually received Christ 
Jesus, the Lord, in him continue to walk, continuing 
to be rooted and to be builded up in him and con- 
tinuing to be confirmed regarding the faith even as 
you were taught, abounding in thanksgiving. 

The difficulty some interpreters have with the con- 
nective oiyv vanishes when the preceding verses are 
understood. There is no disharmony between the praise 
of v. 5 and the admonition of v. 6 as though such an 
admonition is not in harmony with such praise. Paul 
uses the full soteriological designation: “Christ Jesus, 
the Lord,” he who is and has done all that 1:14-22 so 
effectively call to mind. This great Lord and Savior 
and the immensity and the completeness of his work 
the Colossians “did actually receive,” the effective his- 
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torical aorist contrasts with the following durative 
tenses. All that is needed is that the Colossians abide 
by this reception of their divine Lord and thus go for- 
ward “in connection with him,” & oiré is placed em- 
phatically forward. All the Judaistic vaporings that 
the Colossians ought to add something are efforts to 
cheat them with cunning, persuasive argument (v. 4). 
They are like the sellers of fake stock, who try to per- 
suade those who have made the most sound and perfect 
investments to surrender these in exchange for their 
worthless stock. These salesmen may think their stock 
sound, but comparison with sound investments shows 
that they themselves are deceived and cheated. 

Tlepurareire is Strongly durative: “keep on, continue 
walking.” But the added participles show that this 
imperative by no means refers only to Christian moral 
conduct in distinction from faith. Here it means: 
Keep on holding fast to Christ, keep on believing in 
him, and then, of course, also keep on obeying him in 
good works. “In him” = “in connection with him,” in 
the connection made when you truly and fully received 
him by faith. Here, as well as in v. 7, Paul again most 
thoroughly endorses the work Epaphras has done in 
Colosse. 

7) The four participles are not only a grammatical 
addition to the imperative but also form one great 
thought with the imperative, and each participle 
stresses a part of what this continuous walking in 
connection with the Lord implies. Thus also the four 
participles are durative. The first is, however, prop- 
erly a perfect passive, for the Colossians were rooted 
in Christ the moment they received him. This par- 
ticiple reaches back to that moment, goes forward to 
the present day, and continues on into the future. Yet 
it is passive, for the Colossians did not root and do not 
now root themselves in Christ. Another did and does 
this: God or God’s Spirit. Asin Eph. 1:17 Paul com- 
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bines: “being rooted and having been founded,” so he 
does also here. He, however, reverses the tenses and 
combines the closely allied figures: “having been (and 
thus continuing) rooted and continuing to be upbuilded 
in him.” This second word is a present passive and 
marks only the continuance. 

The progressive nature of all the participles sug- 
gests the idea of “more and more” just as a taproot 
goes down more and more, and as a building goes up 
more and more. These two participles and their re- 
spective ideas of down and up go together and are 
made a unit by Paul who gives them but one modifier. 
The two é airé are placed chiastically just as are the 
two ipév in v. 5, and this is done with even stronger 
effect since these are phrases. 

The third participle is not number three in a series 
of three; it states the outcome and the result of walk- 
ing as the first two participles describe. ‘‘And” is cu- 
mulative: “and continuing to be confirmed regarding 
the faith even as you were taught” (by Epaphras from 
the beginning, another endorsement of this mission- 
ary). We prefer the dative 77 zicre to the variant 
reading “in the faith, & 77 zicre.”’ But this is not a 
dative of means; it is a dative of respect. This view is 
confirmed by the meaning of the participle. Some in- 
terpreters regard it as a repetition of the idea of the 
two preceding participles and say that deeper rooting 
and fuller building establish (our versions) a person, 
which is an idea that is rather self-evident, which also 
the first two participles express more adequately than 
the third. 

“Confirm” is here used in the technical sense: to 
confirm, guarantee, and make irrevocable legally. 
Hence “the faith” is objective. In scores of cases it is 
objective, and here we have one of them: “constantly 
receiving the divine confirmation in regard to the 
faith,” i. e., in regard to the doctrine you hold, confirm- 
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ation that it is lacking in no point, and that any claim 
which offers you additions and the like is spurious. 

Moreover, read as a unit: “continuing to be con- 
firmed regarding the faith (what you believe) even 
as you were taught (that faith, namely what you are 
to believe).” The faith Epaphras first taught the 
Colossians receives constant divine confirmation which 
shows that it is genuine, complete in every way. How 
dees it receive this? “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God’ or 
not (John 7:17). Thus the confirmation comes con- 
tinually, the durative tense of BeBaovpevor is in place and 
also the connection: “keep walking — constantly con- 
firmed as to the faith” you embrace and have embraced 
since Epaphras taught you. 

We thus see how finely the last participle is added: 
“abounding (overflowing) in thanksgiving.” Who 
would not keep thanking God when he is living in the 
condition here described? No “and” connects this par- 
ticiple with the preceding, which means that, while 
it reaches back to the imperative, it is closely united 
with the confirmation that is constantly received. This 
completes tne whole injunction. Yet the Colossians 
must understand it properly. People who received and 
were taught the correct faith by a true teacher from 
God, who were instructed in that great doctrine which 
was embodied in ‘“‘Christ Jesus, the Lord,” people who 
go on in it (walking), are constantly rooted more 
deeply and built up more fully in it, are thus con- 
stantly confirmed in regard to it by daily testing of it, 
are thankful for all of it, especially for the ever- 
renewed confirmation — what will they do? Why, 
laugh at all errorists who come along and try to alter 
any part of that faith and doctrine! 

This is a most excellent summary, and it is placed 
exactly in the proper place. It surely helped the Colos- 
sians greatly (ov to indicate help and support in v. 5). 
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The Warning against all Philosophy which 
Reduces what the God-man, who Is 
Supreme over all Principalities 
and Powers, has Done for 
our Complete Salvation 


8) Thisisthe first part of Paul’s warning; hence we 
have no connective. Beware lest there shall be any- 
one whe makes booty of you by means of his 
philosophy and empty deceit in accord with the 
tradition of men, in accord with the elementary 
things of the world and in non-accord with Christ! 
Because in him there dwells all the fulness of the 
Deity in bodily manner, and in him have you been 
made full — he the One who is the head of all rule 
and authority! 

Biézere py is a plain warning, the only notable point 
being that yp is here followed by the future indicative, 
’ the only instance of such a construction in the New 
Testament (R. 995). Moulton, Hinleitung 280, ex- 
plains it as being eindruecklicher and translates: viel- 
leicht wird jemand kommen, welcher usw. There are 
deceivers in Colosse at this writing, who are plying 
their nefarious work; that is why Paul is writing. The 
Colossians, however, are to see to it that there shall not 
be a single successful deceiver, no one who makes booty 
of them (ipas is advanced before the participle), no one 
who leads them like so many captives taken in war. 
““Make spoil of” (R. V.) is correct. It is not “rob,” for 
the idea is not taking something from you but taking 
you yourselves as booty. Paul’s imagery is true to 
fact: error leads its victims away like booty. The 
thought that some single notable leader headed the 
Judaizing movement in Colosse has been found in 
Paul’s use of the singular, especially in 6 ovAaywyov tpas. 
We have no objection to thinking that there was pos- 
sibly a leader; but Paul says ris, “anyone,” and thereby 
generalizes his whole statement so that it refers to no 
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Specific person such as the leader of a movement 
would be. 

Paul names the means which the Judaizers employ: 
making booty of you “by means of his (the article with 
the force of the possessive) philosophy and empty de- 
ceit.”” But one article is used with the two nouns so 
that «ai is explicative: this philosophy amounts to noth- 
ing but an empty show and deceit. It is speculation, 
devoid of facts, and thus deceives. “Philosophy” is 
here used in the general sense according to which we 
to this day call any speculative scheme a philosophy. 
Paul’s use of the word does not justify the idea that the 
Colossian Judaizers had obtained their speculation 
from the universities of Alexandria or from some 
notable ‘“‘philosopher” in the technical sense of the 
term. These Judaizers are not what we call men of 
learning, men of standing in the world because of 
their philosophical study. The whole epistle presents 
them as being ordinary men. They are like so many 
modern errorists who invent a specious scheme of 
reasoning and base their religious notions on it. See 
the details below where Paul deals with them. 

He characterizes the philosophy and deceit by the 
three card phrases: “in accord with the traditions of 
men,” etc. They are notions that men have invented 
and that these Judaizers have picked up and use for 
their purposes. This first phrase is general, hence 
Paul adds the second phrase which is in apposition: 
“in accord with the elementary things of the world” 
(see v. 20). Since oroxeia has a wide range of mean- 
ing according to the use to which the word is put, 
commentators vary greatly in their conception of 
Paul’s meaning in this passage, in v. 20, and in Gal. 
4:3, 9; compare also II Pet. 3:10, 12; Heb. 5:12. Ety- 
mologically the plural means things placed in a row 
and thus the letters of the alphabet; since Plato’s time 
it acquired the meaning the basic elements of which 
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the world is composed, metaphorically, the elements or 
rudiments of knowledge. Of late the word has been 
defined: “The great angel powers which were said to 
preside over natural happenings and to rule over 
stars, wind, rain, hail, thunder and lightning,” “the 
spirits of the elements,” “astral spirits.” These latter 
meanings are not connected with the word itself but 
are added speculatively from what Paul says in this 
epistle about angel powers. 


The debate usually centers about the two mean- 
ings: elementary instruction and actual physical ele- 
ments. Thus here: in accord with the A-B-C instruc- 
tion of the primer departments; or in accord with 
physical, material elements of the world in which we 
live. The preference of meaning is not difficult to 
attain. “Of the cosmos” points to the physical. In 
Gal. 4:9, 10 these elements are called “weak and beg- 
garly,” observing days, months, times, and years. In 
v. 10 below Paul specifies the ordinances: ‘‘Handle not, 
nor taste, nor touch!” things which perish with the 
using, which are after the precepts and doctrines of 
men. 

The idea that these stoicheia of the world designate 
personal beings is not in the context. The deceitful 
and empty philosophy of the Judaizers dealt with phys- 
ical, material things, with humanly invented rules and 
regulations regarding these things. In Galatia the 
Judaizers were of the ordinary type and insisted on 
the Mosaic laws about using physical things and Paul 
refers also to the Gentile enslavement to such phys- 
ical elements. In Galatians Paul preaches complete 
liberation from all such enslavement. In Colosse the 
Judaizers had their own empty, speculative system 
about the physical world and thus their own system of 
rules about physical things. Here Paul preaches the 
absolute completeness of Christ and of his work, the 
folly of regarding it as insufficient and as needing the 
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addition of certain observances about physical things 
in order to assure our salvation. 

Over against both positive phrases Paul sets the 
mighty negative: “and not in accord with Christ” or 
“in non-accord with Christ’; od is used when a single 
concept is denied, od is also used to express decisive 
denial. The Judaizers presented their philosophy as 
being in full accord with Christ, as completing the 
gospel and thus also the Christian faith and life. They 
were like some errorists of today. Unless you adopt 
their reasonings and their observances you are either 
no Christian or are a most inferior one. Rank incon- 
sistencies in their doctrinal statements, flat contradic- 
tions are ignored. Enamored of their ideas, they seek 
to propagate them, generally with the pride of lofty 
superiority and fanatical zeal, and always only among 
Christians. 

9) Why this judgment that these deceivers try 
to make booty of you, that they operate with empty, 
deceitful philosophy, that their doctrine is human in- 
vention in contradiction of Christ? ‘Because in him 
there dwells all the fulness of the Deity in bodily man- 
ner, and because in him (in connection with him) you 
have been made full —he the One who (demonstra- 
tive, emphatic relative as in 1:15, 18) is the head of 
all rule and authority.” “Christ” — this is what he 
is, very God himself; and this is what he has done 
for the Colossians who are in connection with him — 
he, the head of all rule and authority in the whole 
universe! What a farce is a philosophy about physical 
substances that are ruled by an authority independent 
of this head, that necessitate that Christians use means 
other than Christ to escape the power of such rule and 
authority ! 

@cdrns == 76 Ocdv elvor, Which is more than Gedrns = 
7d Oeiov civu. The former — das Gottsein, das was Gott 
ist; the latter das was Gottes ist (C.-K. 490). Thus 
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“Deity” — “divinity”: the being of God, God himself 
— divineness, divine quality (in Rom. 1:20 we have 
combined: “hisseverlasting power and divinity,” the 
qualities of God that are visible in the things he has 
made). “In him dwells all the fulness of the Deity” = 
II Cor. 5:19: “God was in Christ” — I Tim. 3:16: “He 
(God) was manifested in the flesh.” ‘All the fulness 
of the Deity’? — the whole sum and substance of the 
infinite attributes that belong to Deity and thus consti- 
tute Deity. This fulness “dwells in Christ.’’ Some in- 
sert: since his exaltation. Paul does not say that. 
Kenoticism is in error. So is all Socinianism and its 
modernistic offspring. Christ is and ever was the God- 
man. 

The emphatic adverb cowards has caused much dis- 
cussion, especially as to whether it refers to the body 
of Christ or not. This word is rare, yet it is only the 
adverb formed from the adjective, and both refer to 
copa, “body.” See the adjective in the papyri (M.-M. 
621). Luther has leibhaftig, our versions “bodily,” 
“in bodily manner” or “corporeally” would be equally 
correct. Some let the word mean “really,” so recht 
eigentlich und im vollen Umfang; but where is this 
adverb used in such a sense? 

The whole statement refers to “Christ.” It cannot 
even be said that “all the fulness of the Deity dwells 
in God,” for “Deity” is only the abstract term for God 
himself. Deity dwells in Christ because of his human 
nature, it could not “dwell,” “reside” in him if he had 
not become man. The adverb modifies the verb and 
emphasizes the manner of the indwelling: this man- 
ner is “bodily,” the idea to be expressed being that the 
indwelling is not mystical, not spiritual, not in the 
spirit of Christ alone, but in his whole human nature. 

What Paul says here lies back of all statements 
such as I Pet. 2:24: “bore our sins in his own body’’; 
Col. 1:22: “reconciled in the body of his flesh through 
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death”; Heb. 10:5: “a body thou hast fitted for me,” 
v. 10: “the offering of the body of Christ’’; all those 
passages that speak about the blood and the cross of 
Christ. Note also Luke 3:22 regarding the Holy Spirit 
in bodily form. The old Nestorian error which sepa- 
rated Christ’s Deity from his human nature and body 
is here excluded. The body and the blood that bought 
our redemption did so and could do so because Deity 
dwelt in them as in the whole human nature of Christ. 

“The fulness of the Deity” can, of course, never be 
divided. Wherever it dwells, “all” of it dwells. Divi- 
sion is unthinkable. Christ could not have omnipo- 
tence, for instance, without having “all the fulness of 
the Deity.”’ Yet we cannot agree to the view that the 
Judaizers asserted a partial indwelling of deity in 
Christ, and that Paul’s thesis contradicts this idea. 
Paul is not proving that all the fulness of the Deity 
dwells in Christ bodily, by this fact he is proving that 
the whole philosophy of these errorists is empty decep- 
tion. Paul is bringing forward the immense fact that 
is known to every believer because this fact destroys 
the petty philosophy and the scheme the Judaizers had 
devised for an all-around Christianity. The point of 
Paul’s statement lies, not in the fact as such, but in the 
simple use here made of it. 

10) Itis, therefore, combined with the correlative 
fact: “and in him (emphatic as in v. 9) you have been 
made full,” ‘in him” being made still stronger by the 
pointed relative clause: “he the One who (strong és) 
is the head of all principality and authority.” There 
is no ipeis which might contrast the subject with some- 
body else. The periphrastic perfect has the strongest 
present connotation: ‘you have been made full, are so 
now, and continue so.” The passive implies that God 
made you full “in connection with Christ.” The verb 
and its phrase express a complete idea, so we need not 
ask: “Made full of what?” One whom God “has filled 
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full in connection with Christ” has in this connection 
with Christ all that he needs spiritually for soul and 
for body, for time and for eternity. 

“Have been made full’ corresponds with what “all 
the fulness of the Deity” expresses. When we are 
connected with a Savior in whom all the fulness of the 
Deity dwells we are certainly made full to the limit, 
not a single need remains for human philosophy and 
human schemes that are built in accord with the tradi- 
tion of men, according to the elementary things of this 
world, so that thereby we may be really and completely 
full. Christ as the God-man does not fill us merely in 
part and leave something to be added by means of phi- 
losophy so as to fill us to the brim. 

We have seen that Christ is the image of the invis- 
ible God, the first-born of all creation, himself supreme 
because everything was created “in connection with 
him,” the first-born from the dead, “through whom” 
all things were reconciled “for him.” Also the Colos- 
sians were thus reconciled in order to be presented as 
holy, blemishless, unblamable (1:15-22). In this sense 
he, the One in whom all the fulness of the Deity dwells, 
is “the head of all rule and authority,” 1:16 already 
having stated that beneath him are “all the things in 
the heavens and on the earth, the visible and the invis- 
ible, whether thrones or lordships or rulerships or 
authorities.” “All rule and authority” summarizes all 
created powers, the two nouns express one concept: 
authoritative reign, reigning authority. As “head” the 
God-man is infinitely above them, all of them are in 
the hollow of his hand. What folly is the philosophy 
which pretends that such a rule and authority are able 
to interfere with Christ in giving us the fulness that 
we need! That was the figment of the Colossian 
Judaizers. 

11) With xai Paul begins specification and starts 
with circumcision: in connection with whom you also 
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were circumcised with a circumcision non-hand- 
made, in the removal of the body of the flesh, in the 
circumcision of Christ, when you were jointly 
entombed with him in the baptism in which you also 
were jointly raised up by means of the faith in the 
working of God as the One who raised him up from 
the dead. 

Note that in v. 9, 10 we have two & airé, and that 
cat does not add a third relative: “in connection with 
whom,” which means that Paul now specifies what is 
included in our being made full, so entirely full that 
these Judaizers could not only not possibly point out 
some remaining emptiness or lack, but also that they 
are left far behind with all their schemes of adding to 
cur alleged need; they are like beggars who with their 
philosophy about “weak and beggarly elementary 
things” (Gal. 4:9) would enrich those who are infi- 
nitely rich and are filled with what they have in the 
God-man himself. 

Since Paul starts with circumcision, we conclude 
that the errorists in Colosse were Judaizers. Since, 
however, Paul’s polemics deal with circumcision only 
here in this epistle and treat physical circumcision as 
being utterly inferior to what Christians have in bap- 
tism, we furthermore conclude that these Judaizers 
differed decidedly from those found in Galatia, that 
they did not make circumcision the sine qua non, did 
not demand it as an essential but only boasted of it: if 
circumcised men such as they were needed the asceti- 
cism and the careful observances they maintained, how 
much more did Gentile Christians need them, who 
were not even circumcised? This seems to be the ar- 
gument regarding their circumcision. Paul points to 
the vastly superior circumcision which the Colossians 
have “in connection with Christ.” 


“You were circumcised with a circumcision non- 
handmade.” That of the Judaizers was a poor “hand- 
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made” thing, “in flesh” only (Eph. 2:11), the cutting 
off of a little skin from the genital organ. That of 
the Colossians i8 one which consists “in the removal of 
the (whole) body of the flesh,” of the entire old man. 
Physical removal of the bit of foreskin — what is that 
in comparison with the spiritual removal of the whole 
body of the sinful flesh? ‘The body of the flesh” is not 
the whole mass of sinful flesh, nor the whole physical 
body as composed of physical flesh, but the physical 
body as belonging to and dominated by sinful flesh. 
The Christian no longer has such a body. 

“Of the body” is the objective; “of the flesh” is the 
possessive or the qualitative genitive (not the genitive 
of material). It is like the genitive found in Rom. 6:6: 
“the body of the sin.” In 1:22, “in connection with 
the body of his flesh through the death,” the genitive 
“of his flesh’? (note “‘his’?) denotes the physical mate- 
rial of Christ’s body, he died by means of his physical 
body which was composed of physical flesh. 

The spiritual circumcision with which God circum- 
cised us (he is the agent in the passive) occurred “in 
the removal of the body of the sin,” in that act of God’s 
by which he stripped off (é&) and away (dé) this body 
like an old, filthy garment that one throws aside to be 
rid of it for good and all. The Christian’s physical 
body is thus a spiritually new one, not belonging to 
or marked by sinful flesh, but belonging to the spirit, 
marked and ruled by the spirit. His physical members 
are no longer instruments of the flesh but instruments 
of righteousness for God (Rom. 6:12, 13). 

The dogmaticians make the distinction that this 
regeneration is perfect a parte Dei, imperfect a parte 
hominum recipientium; namely in this way: the flesh 
has been completely removed from its throne of ruling 
the body and its members, of making them serve the 
lusts of the flesh at the behest of the flesh; the spirit 
now occupies the throne, the body and its members 
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obey the spirit, the flesh lurks about, seeks again to 
usurp the throne, invades our members, but succeeds 
only in making them sin here and there. Gal. 5:17. 

The second éy phrase is appositional to the first. It 
thus elucidates: ‘in the removal,” etc., means: “in the 
circumcision of Christ.” This phrase tells us the kind 
of circumcision we received. This is, of course, not the 
objective genitive: ‘of Christ” when he was circum- 
cised on the eighth day; it is subjective: the circum- 
cision he inaugurated by baptism. There is a contrast 
between this and what the Judaizers had in the way 
of circumcision. 

In this connection we should remember that the old 
covenant circumcision which was given to Abraham 
was a true sacramental seal of justification by faith 
(Rom. 4:11), the Old Testament anticipation of bap- 
tism; but the Jews had made it a mere legal rite that 
was disconnected from justification by faith, a piece of 
law and not a piece of pure gospel. These Judaizers in 
Colosse had made it even less than that: something on 
which they merely prided themselves. Moreover, 
Christ had brought in the new covenant which super- 
seded the old and replaced the true circumcision given 
to Abraham by the baptism he (Christ) instituted. 
This circumcision which was instituted by Christ, Paul 
pits against the miserable, physical circumcision of 
which the Judaizers were proud. 

12) The participle and the following verb state 
what was done by God (passives) when the Colossians 
were circumcised by God (passive) with the true spir- 
itual circumcision: no less than this that “they were 
jointly entombed with Christ in the baptism” he insti- 
tuted, and thus “also in connection with him they were 
jointly raised up by means of the faith” wrought by 
God. What a vast difference between this circum- 
cision and that on which the Judaizers prided them- 
selves! How ridiculous that they should boast of their 
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beggarly distinction which cannot even be remotely 
compared with what God had bestowed on the Colos- 
sians in the mighty sacrament Christ had instituted! 
The parallel passage is Rom. 6:3-5. Both deal with 
baptism, both are couched in mystical language: “‘joint- 
ly entombed — jointly you were raised up.” All three 
occurred simultaneously: “you were circumcised,” in 
that instant entombed, in that instant raised up. 
“Jointly entombed” is purposely a participle in order 
to indicate a subsidiary act while “‘you were raised up” 
is a finite verb in a relative clause, this being the main 
act. The entombment is to be followed by the resur- 
rection. 

We should understand what mystical language is. 
It is neither figurative (metaphorical) nor symbolical. 
There is no thought of immersion, the plunge beneath 
the water symbolizing burial in a tomb, the lifting out 
of the water symbolizing resurrection out of the tomb. 
What would be the symbolism in Gal. 2:20: “I have 
been jointly crucified with Christ’? have been and so 
remain? Moreover, a symbol does not consist in re- 
enacting something; nor does a symbol picture some- 
thing. A few drops of water may symbolize if a sym- 
bol is, indeed, desired. But we ought not attribute 
such a thought to Paul. This is mystical language, a 
concentrated statement of two immense realities by 
means of one expression. 

First, Christ was laid into his tomb; secondly, we 
are laid into that very tomb jointly with him. Bap- 
tism joins us with Christ’s entombment. The same is 
true with regard to the raising up. Both joint acts 
involve a joint death, i. e., a joint crucifixion (Gal. 
2:20). The interval of time between what happened 
to Christ and what happened to us is ignored. The 
fact that Christ was actually buried and raised up is, 
of course, beyond question. That implies that ov in 
the participles, joint entombment, joint being raised 
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up, cannot denote anything that is not equally actual, i. 
e., cannot denote something that is only figurative or 
symbolical, unreal, that may become real in some other 
way, at some other time, by some other means. Christ’s 
entombment and his resurrection were actual and in 
their actuality atoning, substitutionary, vicarious, full 
of saving power. Duplication of this by having others 
join him is impossible even as one world atonement is 
sufficient, even as one God-man alone could and did 
* accomplish it. 

But its very nature implies fullest impartation of 
all that Christ achieved. Christ died, was entombed, 
was raised up for us. The impartation to us of what is 
for us is spiritual in its very nature. It demands a 
spiritual joining to this Christ, to his crucifixion, etc. 
This is the force of the o’y here and in Rom. 6 and in 
Gal. 2. It leaves the saving power in these acts to 
Christ and adds our being saved in these acts when we 
are joined to them — both in fullest reality and actu- 
ality. This joining, so wonderful and blessed for us, 
takes place “in the baptism,” Bdrrwpo, the suffix -po 
naming it as a result accomplished and wrought; in 
Rom. 6:4 Barrwpos = the act (R. 151; C.-K. 199). 

Those who, like the Baptist R., W. P., speak of “a 
symbolic burial with Christ,” “a picture of the change 
already wrought,” of Gnostics and of Judaizers as 
beings ‘‘sacramentalists,” of Paul as not being ‘‘a sac- 
ramentalist,” have a conception of baptism that is not 
in accord with what Paul says of it here and elsewhere. 
Our spiritual circumcision is real and not merely a 
picture. These Judaizers, too, were not Gnostics. To 
associate all those who adhere to the full spiritual effic- 
acy of baptism as joining us spiritually to the entomb- 
ment and the resurrection of Christ with Gnostics and 
with Judaizers and labelling them “sacramentalists,” 
does not separate us from Paul or from Jesus (John 
8:3, 5), nor does this procedure make symbolists of 
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Paul and of Jesus. Although & 4 is like the relative 
phrase at the beginning of v. 11, it is not a repetition 
of it: “in whom”; it resumes “the baptism’: ‘jointly 
entombed with him in the baptism in which also you 
were jointly raised up” (with him), i. e., in that same 
baptism — no comma: “in the baptism in which,” etc. 

The idea that would make an opus operatum of bap- 
tism is excluded by Paul’s phrase: “by means of the 
faith,” etc. This was the false view of the Jews con- 
cerning their circumcision: the mere operation of 
cutting off the foreskin made them the chosen of God. 
Such a view of baptism is excluded by the very fact 
that it joins us to Christ’s entombment, etc. Its 
efficacy is spiritual and not mechanical. Faith is ever 
the subjective means which is joined with baptism as 
the objective means in our joint resurrection with 
Christ. A man may be baptized a thousand times; but 
he is not jointly raised up with Christ unless he be- 
lieves. Note that all the passives and baptism bestow, 
and that “through the faith” adds the thought that we 
receive what is thus bestowed. 

That is why the phrase regarding faith, the épyavov 
Anmrov, is added to the positive statement: “you were 
jointly raised up by means of the faith,” etc. But the 
idea that there are two blessings, one the entombment, 
the other the raising up, is untenable. We have one 
blessing, and that has a negative and a positive side. 
We are not entombed for a time and then after some 
time are raised to life. In the case of Christ three 
days intervened between these two events, in our case 
there is no interval of time. Yes, there is a removal 
for us, one that is vastly more than cutting off a bit 
of skin, the whole body of the flesh is removed by en- 
tombing us with Christ. This removal by entombment 
takes place “in that baptism in which” we are also 
raised up. The one objective means, baptism, accom- 
plishes both. Not only is there a riddance of some- 
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thing bad which absolutely outclasses the riddance of 
a bit of foreskin, there is at the same time the produc- 
tion of a new life, something for which the Judaizers 
did not have even the least counterpart, for their re- 
moval of the foreskin was all they had, and even that 
amounts to nothing. 

The reception of the new life in the resurrection 
of baptism involves faith. ‘In baptism you were joint- 
ly raised up (with Christ) 84 ris récrews, through or by 
“means of the faith,” etc., the faith which receives all 
that God bestows in baptism. Luther: “Faith trusts 
such Word of God in the water.” For baptism is not a 
mere symvol; it is “the washing of water in connection 
with a (divine) utterance” (Eph. 5:26), “the washing 
of regeneration” (Tit. 3:5). 

The fact that in the case of adults faith precedes 
baptism causes no difficulty, for this faith promptly 
asks for baptism so that all the treasures of it may be 
possessed. He who scorns baptism has no faith to re- 
ceive its resurrection power. ‘Raised you up through 
the faith” has been referred to our bodily resurrection 
which is said to occur “ideally” in baptism and is to 
be consummated at the last day. The baptismal res- 
urrection is thought to be only “ethical,” a start in 
good works. This baptismal resurrection is spiritual. 
A new spiritual life is produced. When this is present 
by faith, baptism seals, confirms, assures it. This faith 
is justifying faith. ‘Not the ethical life attitude but 
the religious treasures of justification and adoption 
constitute the contents of the oweyepOjva.” Haupt. 

Luther heads the list of those who regard the gen- 
itive as a genitive of cause: “the faith which God 
works,” etc., “of the operation of God” (A. V.), i. e., 
produced in us by his work. So this passage has come 
to be a dictum probans against synergism. The fact 
that faith is in toto of God’s production is the teaching 
of all Scripture. Luther’s causal genitive is made 
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doubtful by the fact that, when “faith” is followed by 
a genitive, this genitive is either subjective, naming 
the person who believes; or it is objective, naming the 
person or the object which is believed. 

The Greek fathers regarded this genitive as an ob- 
jective genitive: “the faith in the working of God as 
the One who raised him (Christ) up from the dead” 
(R. V.). We see no escape from this construction. By 
accepting this object, faith is, indeed, the subjective 
means for our being raised up by God. The objection 
does not hold that faith cannot be said to rely on only 
one divine attribute. Why not? But this é&épyea is the 
energy or working of all God’s saving attributes. All 
of them are present in the raising up of Christ, and it 
is jointly with him that we have been raised up in bap- 
tism. This is “the faith” (note the article), the one 
holding to this object, which receives the resurrection 
bestowed by God. This object of faith comes to us in 
the objective means of baptism and is received as in 
a cup by this faith as the subjective means of appro- 
priation. 

13) We do not begin the new sentence with the 
é&d¢ phrase: “By means of the faith . .. also you 

. . - be quickened,” etc. The ordinary reader be- 
gins the new sentence, as do our versions, with v. 13. 
And you, being dead due to the trespasses and the 
foreskin of your flesh, he quickened you together 
with him by forgiving us all the trespasses after 
having blotted out the to us hostile handwriting in 
decrees, which was opposed to us. And it he has 
borne clear away by having nailed it to the cross. 
Having stripped the rulerships and authorities, he 
put them to shame publicly by causing a triumph 
over them in connection with him. Compare the 
close parallel in Eph. 2:1, 5 where Paul writes about 
the same deadness and the same quickening. 
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The entombment and the resurrection involve a 
death and a quickening or making alive. The main 
thought, however, lies in the two added participles 
which show how this quickening was wrought. The 
trespasses that rendered the Colossians spiritually 
“dead,” all of them God graciously forgave (xapicdpevos) 
and by this act quickened and made the Colossians 
spiritually alive. This is justification by faith, “the 
faith” whose object v. 12 describes. 

Note the repetition of raparrépara and the “all” the 
second time they are mentioned... No transgressions of 
any kind are left in the spiritually quickened, which 
they still need to trouble about and try to remove by 
Judaistic regulations and observances. It is a farce 
when the Judaizers claim to stand on a higher, cleaner 
level than the Colossian Christians. These raparripara 
are not mere “lapses,” the word does not have a mild 
force; this word is never used in a mild sense in the 
New Testament. These are “transgressions” that have 
killed spiritually ; no worse effect could be caused, and 
in Eph. 2:1 Paul adds “‘sins.”” The dative is causal: 
“dead due to the transgressions.” God’s forgiveness 
destroys this cause and thus works spiritual life. 

Because Paul has said in v. 11: “you were circum- 
cised with a non-handmade circumcision,” etc., he adds 
as the cause of the spiritual deadness: “the foreskin of 
your flesh.” Kot is explicative; this foreskin is the 
mass of the transgressions. The spiritual circumcision 
which the Colossians had received took place “in the 
removal of the body of the flesh” (v.11). This body of 
the flesh — the foreskin of your flesh. Cutting it away 
in baptism removed the deadness and gave spiritual 
life. In baptism the forgiveness took place, which re- 
moved the transgressions, i. e., this deadly foreskin, 
this body of the flesh. There is no reference to the 
physically uncircumcised condition of the Colossians. 
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Jews and Gentiles, physically circumcised and uncir- 
cumcised, are alike dead due to the transgressions and 
the foreskin of their flesh or sinful nature. This spir- 
itual foreskin that must be cut off if we are to be made 
alive is a far different thing from the foreskin of the 
penis, the removal of which the Judaizers made so 
important. 

We should not forget that we ordinarily entomb the 
dead in order to be entirely rid of them. The entomb- 
ment which the Colossians have undergone is totally 
different. It joined them to Christ who was entombed, 
not to decay in corruption, but to be raised up from 
the dead. So the Colossians were entombed in order 
to be raised jointly with Christ, to be “jointly quick- 
ened with him,” the ovv of the verb is even repeated 
with the pronoun, which is an exceptional usage with 
this verb, and thus the union with Christ is strongly 
emphasized. The expression is again mystical: what 
occurred in Christ’s physical quickening occurs spir- 
itually in our quickening, his quickening effects and 
produces ours. The expression, which has God as the 
subject, is intended to make the facts stand out in their 
absolute divine greatness and completeness so that the 
ideas of the Judaizers may appear as utterly insane as 
they really are. 

“He quickened by forgiving,” the participle is 
modal, the action contemporaneous with that of the 
verb. The preceding aorists also express activities 
that are contemporaneous: “you were circumcised — 
by being entombed — you were raised up.” All of this 
is one comprehensive act of God’s in connection with 
Christ Jesus and not a succession of acts that has in- 
tervals of time. As a diamond has many facets but 
is only one diamond, so this one act has various aspects 
and yet remains one. Facing the removal of the con- 
trol exercised by our flesh, it is called circumcision, it 
is also called an entombment; facing our deadness, it 
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is called an entombment, a resurrection, a quicken- 
ing; facing our transgressions, it is called forgiveness. 
We cannot make the participle express antecedent ac- 
tion; the forgiveness does not precede the quickening 
in point of time. No spiritually dead first have for- 
giveness and then await the reception of life. This is 
the constant teaching of Scripture which no commen- 
tator is able to change by his conception of the gram- 
matical relation of the participle to its main verb. 

‘Von Hofmann, who is followed by Zahn (Introduc- 
tion 1, 475), has ipas = you Colossians who are Gentile 
Christians, and jpiv = to us Jews, Paul and the Jewish 
Christians, and supports this view with an extended 
argument. We note the same type of exegesis in con- 
nection with Eph. 1:12, etc., where “we” and ‘“‘you” are 
divided in the same way (see this passage). Why did 
Paul place this participial clause here if it means that 
God forgave the Jews their trespasses while he made 
alive the Gentile Colossians who had been dead in their 
trespasses? Separating the participle from its verb 
and letting it begin a new sentence does not yield the 
sense advocated by these expositors. The zaparripata 
which God forgave are the very ones which rendered 
all their owners dead. This word so unites verb and 
participle that they cannot well be separated. Paul’s 
change from “you” Colossians to ‘‘we” combines him 
and Timothy (1:1) with the Colossians. The broaden- 
ing into “we” indicates that others besides the Colos- 
sians have had God do for them what Paul says God 
has done for his readers in Colosse. 

14) Not even this second participle begins a new 
sentence. Still less is this second participle modal 
to the first and thus simultaneous with it: ‘After God 
in grace forgave us (Jewish Christians) all our lapses 
by blotting out the bond,” etc. (Zahn, Introduction). 
This blotting out occurred on Calvary long before Paul, 
Timothy, and the Colossians were raised to life, quick- 
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ened, and forgiven. This blotting out is the atonement 
made by God through Christ’s death on the cross. It is 
applied to us in the forgiveness of our sins when we are 
brought to contrition and faith. This participle is 
antecedent: “after having blotted out the to us hostile 
handwriting in decrees,” etc. On the strength of this 
act God forgives the penitent believer. 


Ka jpav is used as an adjective and hence is placed 
between the article and the noun: this is “the down on 
us handwriting,” the written law of God. Xepdypagov 
is “handwriting,” a document in writing. The trans- 
lation of the R. V. “bond” is not an improvement on 
that of the A. V. Misleading conceptions are intro- 
duced when the word is thought to mean Schuld- 
schein, a “debtor’s bond.” It would then be the debtor 
who writes or at least signs the bond and states the 
amount owed as is done in a promissory note. Because 
they found this idea of a bond here some commentators 
searched the Old Testament for something that re- 
sembled a signature made by Israel, by which it obli- 
gated itself to keep the law; a few passages such as 
Exod. 24:3 were found. It is, however, too narrow a 
view to assume that “handwriting” always — “debtor’s 
bond.” Ewald finds that of thirteen such cheirographa, 
five were debtor’s bonds, two concerned deposits made, 
two were labor contracts, one gave authority to act, 
three were business agreements. This diversity in 
meaning shows the range of the word. 

The contents of this adversely written document 
are here indicated by the dative rois 8éypaow. The doc- 
ument contained the divine decrees (Eph. 2:15). No 
signature of ours is remotely thought of. God issued 
the decrees, he acted like the Roman emperor; he 
issued them in a written document with his signature 
and his seal affixed. This describes the divine law ex- 
actly: “written and engraven in stones” (II Cor. 3:7) 
and demanding, “Thou shalt! Thou shalt not!’ It is 
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too narrow a view to say that this document of the law 
was given only to the Jews. Rom. 3:9-20 (note v. 19) 
shows that, by giving this law to the Jews, God shut 
every mouth and made the whole world guilty before 
him. By condemning the Jews this law condemned 
every man on earth. 

It was certainly “down on us,” no man could meet 
its demands. To speak of moral and ceremonial laws is 
to limit this term unduly. Whether a man knew the 
emperor’s decrees or not, whether he knew some or 
all of them, made no difference as far as the force of 
the document was concerned. Luther’s reference to 
conscience is not in place when he regards it as our 
signature, it is in place only when we regard it as 
showing how absolutely the divine law and decrees 
bind and convict us. 

There is a diversity of opinion regarding the con- 
struction of the dative. The ancients construed: “‘hav- 
ing blotted out the to us hostile handwriting by the 
decrees (of grace),’’ dative of means, but déypara never 
means gospel “decrees.” Today no one accepts this 
view. A few draw the dative into the relative clause: 
“which by the decrees (contained in the handwriting) 
was opposed to us.” But this gives an overemphasis 
to the Greek dative which is placed before the relative 
“which.” Most of the grammars do not list this da- 
tive; Winer, 6th ed., § 31, 10, note 1, has: den wider 
uns (lautenden) Schuldbrief durch die Satzungen. Itis 
certain that the dative, whatever one is pleased to call 
it, is to be construed with the noun “handwriting” de- 
spite the fact that some call this construction “hard.” 
It will not do to construe it with xa@’ jyov: “against us 
because of the decrees.” If that were the sense, the 
dative should be next to the phrase in its attributive 
position between the article and the noun. 

The relative clause: “which was contrary or op- 
posed to us,” seems redundant since the handwriting 
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has already been described as being “hostile to us.” 
But this is the very point that requires emphasis, one 
form of such emphasis being repetition by means of 
the same or by means of similar words. Completely, 
utterly against us was this handwriting which no man 
in the world could face and live. God blotted it out, 
cancelled and annulled it completely! Remember that 
this handwriting contained all the demands God made 
upon us. The cancellation wiped out all of them. That 
means that none are now left such as the Judaizers in 
Colosse imagined, which required Christians to avoid 
this and that (v. 20) and to observe this and that 
(v. 16). 

Paul might have continued with a participle: “‘by 
having nailed it to the cross.” But this act is too great 
to be expressed only by participles which are so often 
used to express minor actions. Paul repeats the 
thought with a finite verb and by means of this tells us 
what he means by the figurative blotting out: ‘And 
it he has borne clear away by nailing it to the cross.” 
That was, indeed, blotting it out. The two airéd are em- 
phatic: “it itself.” Not only the writing was stricken 
out, the very document itself perished on the cross. 
This verb is used when Jesus is said to carry away the 
sins of the world (John 1:29). Here the perfect tense 
“has borne away” goes beyond the previous aorist “did 
blot out’ in that it adds the enduring condition to the 
past fact: bore away so that it remains so borne away. 
The phrase & rot pécov = “clear away.’ We need not 
stress the idea that the document no longer stands “in 
the midst” between God and us. Eph. 2:11, etc., speaks 
of an entirely different subject, namely of the abolition 
of the law which kept Jews and Gentiles apart, an idea 
that is not touched upon here. 


The climax lies in the arresting, concentrated state- 
ment: “nailing it (aorist, one act) to the cross.” Christ 
was so nailed to the cross, and in him the law was 
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nailed to it; Christ, when he was nailed up, died; so did 
the law. Christ rose again, but not the law; Christ 
rose because his death killed the law forever. If the 
law had not died in the blood of the cross, Christ could 
not have arisen. Since the law is dead and gone, spir- 
itual quickening and resurrection are now ours. 


As we read all this, passage after passage that Paul 
has written on the abolition of the law occurs to us. 
Here we have one of the strongest and the most ex- 
pressive. Yet as we read we should not forget what 
precedes in 1:13-20 and in 2:9, 10 where Christ is 
called the God-man, supreme over all creation, very 
God himself. It is his cross that blotted out the law. 

15) For us, in our ordinary situation, Paul might 
have stopped at this point: the whole handwriting and 
its decrees are nailed to the cross. But he cannot do 
so for the Colossians who have to face the miserable 
Judaizers. For them Paul must top the pyramid: 
“Having stripped the rulerships and authorities, he 
put them to shame publicly by causing a triumph over 
them in connection with him.” The supposition that 
Paul changes the subject from God to Christ is an- 
swered by the closing phrase. The debate about the 
middle voice of drexdvcdpuevos, aS to whether it is reflexive 
or not, and if, to what extent and in what manner, need 
not delay us long. See Moulton, Hinlettung 245-252, on 
the fluctuations between the active and the middle; 
B.-D. 316, the use of the middle for the active. 

We regard Zahn’s translation: “God put away from 
himself as a garment,” as inaccurate, and R. 805 (not 
“undress” but “throw off from oneself’’) and the R. V. 
(“having put off from himself’’) are not improve- 
ments. The idea that evil spirits were in any way a 
garment of God, which he finally had to throw off, is 
untenable. Nor does Zahn improve this when he 
makes this garment a mist and tells us that this “mist” 
hid God from the Gentiles so that he finally put it 
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away. But how could God take off this garment-mist 
and put it to shame publicly by having it carried in a 
grand triumphal procession! 

This garment of mist is due to the distinction that 
is made between Jew and Gentile which some have 
found in the pronouns “we” and “you” in v. 13. Then 
the mist is advanced as an interpretation of the whole 
of v. 15, this mist is dissolved by the gospel preaching 
among the Gentiles who now see God, which is a great 
triumph for him. 

The A. V. is correct: God “spoiled” or despoiled, he 
“stripped” the rulerships and authorities. In con- 
nection with Christ, ‘the Stronger One,” he took away 
their armor wherein they trusted and divided the spoils 
(Luke 11:22; Matt. 12:29). Thus he exposed them 
to public shame, thus he caused them to be led in the 
triumphal procession which he granted to Christ. The 
Scripture substantiates this interpretation: Gen. 3:15; 
Ps. 68:18 (Eph. 4:8); Isa. 58:12; Matt. 12:29; Luke 
11:22; John 12:31; 16:11; Heb. 2:14. Scripture 
is to be interpreted by Scripture. The difference be- 
tween the noun dzéxdvois used in v. 11 and the participle 
dmexdvodpevo. occurring in 3:9, on the one hand, and the 
participle dexdvoduevos in our passage on the other 
hand, lies in the objects: in the former something 
that clings to us is stripped away, namely “the body of 
the flesh” (v. 11), “the old man with his practices” 
(3:9) ; in our passage persons or personal powers are 
stripped. The difference between the objects of the 
actions is so plain that the A. V. translates the former: 
“putting off” and “have put off,” but the latter, “having 
despoiled.” 

Now we see why Paul in 1:16 writes about “thrones, 
lordships, rulerships, authorities” and again in 2:10, 
“all rulership and authority,” and states that Christ, 
the God-man, is over them all also in his human nature. 
Paul had in mind the satanic powers, Satan and the 
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evil angels. The good angels served (Luke 1:18, 26; 
Matt. 1:20; 2:13) and worshipped Christ (Luke 
2:9-14) from the beginning; but the power of the evil 
angels he came to destroy (Heb. 2:14). The abstract 
terms “rulerships and authorities,” of course, denote 
concrete beings who exercise rule and authority; but 
these abstract terms, each with its own article, imply 
that the beings referred to were stripped of all their 
ruling power, of all their authoritative power. They 
had usurped this because of hostility to God. God 
stripped them. For this reason Paul uses the middle 
voice in preference to the active. This usurpation of 
rulership and authority was a matter regarding him 
and not only regarding us. This rule and authority 
had set itself up in a war against him, we were only the 
victims that were struck down in the fight against him. 
On his own behalf God thus stripped them; the middle 
voice of the participle is correct, nor need the force of 
reflexive action be inserted. 

*Ev rappyoia is used exactly as it is in John 7:4, “in 
public,” it is the opposite of & «pure, “in secret.” ‘In 
public” is a better translation than the adverb “openly” 
(our versions). God “made a show of them in public,” 
made a public example of them, i. e., “he put them to 
shame.” The thought which is not yet quite complete 
is made so by another aorist participle that expresses 
simultaneous action: “by causing a triumph over them 
in connection with him” (i. e., Christ, the God-man). 
See this participle (present tense) in II Cor. 2:14: God 
“causing us a triumph in connection with Christ,” i. e., 
making us (Paul and his assistants) march in a tri- 
umphal procession as victors. In our passage the van- 
quished are the direct object of the participle: “caus- 
ing them (the stripped usurpers of rule and authority) 
to march in a triumphal procession.”’ We find no diffi- 
culty between II Cor. 2:14 and our passage; the dif- 
ference in the nature of “us” and of “them” makes 
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everything plain just as does the difference between 
the objects of the first participle as used here and in 
3:9 (the noun in-2:11) as explained above. 

The Roman emperors or the senate granted a re- 
turning victorious general a grand triumph. This was 
a glorious procession through the streets of Rome: the 
general with his victorious legions, the captives bound 
with chains, all the spoils that had been taken displayed 
to the public (see further II Cor. 2:14). This is the 
imagery back of Paul’s figurative participle. There is 
irony in his saying that God accorded them, these 
stripped captives in whom captivity itself was taken 
captive (Eph. 4:8), a public triumph. In such a tri- 
umph they marched as chained captives (Rev. 20:1, 2). 
The irony is deepened by the addition “in connection 
with him” (Christ) ; the very opposite of this phrase 
is found in II Cor. 2:14. 

Yes, all the hellish spirits had a connection with 
Christ, so had Paul and his gospel assistants — need 
we state the difference? This irony manifests a keen 
contempt. The Judaizers in Colosse claimed that these 
spirits still exercised great power, and that all Chris- 
tians must protect themselves against it by observing 
the rules and regulations which the Judaizers pre- 
scribed. Behold, Paul says, this is how God gave these 
spirits a Roman triumph “in connection with Christ” 
(just as he keeps giving us such triumphs in connec- 
tion with him, II Cor. 2:14) : they, stripped completely, 
march in shame as utterly crushed and vanquished, an 
example of all those who are in the same awful connec- 
tion with Christ! 

This is the climax of Paul’s exposition. It harks 
back to v. 8: Watch out lest there come someone to 
make booty of you with his philosophy and empty de- 
ceit. Do you want to be the booty that is carried in 
such a triumph of the vanquished spirits of hell? The 
whole presentation is stunning because of its power of 
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warning. The figures are powerful, every one of them 
is true to the reality it describes. The climax at the 
end is simply tremendous. Let nothing spoil it for you. 

The aorists used in v. 15 are historical, they state 
facts that occurred. Zahn and others who follow him 
refer them to the progressive triumph of the gospel 
work among pagans. But these aorists designate acts 
that were completed a long time ago, they are history. 
When did they occur? When Christ descended to hell 
(I Pet. 3:18, 19). Then he took captivity itself cap- 
tive (Ps. 68:18; Eph. 4:8), crushed the serpent’s head 
(Gen. 3:15) ; follow out the other passages noted above. 
But literalize the figure from the facts. This means, 
do not lose the facts in the figures. There was no pro- 
cession in hell, etc. The streets of hell were not lined 
with spectators to view the procession, etc. What does 
Paul then mean? What a Roman triumph meant to a 
conquered king and a vanquished army that is what 
God’s destruction of the powers of Satan “in connec- 
tion with Christ” means. It was victory, more than 
that, an absolute, final triumph. 

It may be well to add a word. The old Judaistic no- 
tion seems to have perpetuated itself to the present day. 
Christians believe in signs, in charms. Read Wuttke, 
Der Deutsche Volksaberglaube, 2nd ed. All the Ger- 
man signs and charms he speaks of are also used here 
in America plus others that have other origins. Unseen 
powers, often conceived as spirits, are supposed to rule ~ 
and govern the world of nature in thousands of ways, in 
thousands of things, in thousands of details. And these 
powers may either hurt or help us. Unless we do this, 
avoid that, use this and that we shall be harmed in this 
or in that manner. Here we have the medicine for all 
this witchcraft and its basis of superstition. When 
will Christians shake it off with finality? It has been 
kept alive to a large extent by the preachers them- 
selves who, instead of rooting it out with Pauline con- 
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tempt and decisiveness, themselves still believe and 
lead their own people to believe that, while 90 per cent 
may be pure fake, a certain percent is genuine devil’s 
work. 


The Warning against Grasping the Shadow and 
Losing the Body, yea, the Head, Christ 


16) Both of the statements of warning are for- 
mulated in the third person singular imperative (v. 
16 and 18). They continue the warning of v. 8: 
“See to it lest there shall be,” etc. Paul now spe- 
cifies the Judaistic demands and claims. From what 
is here said and implied the picture of these errorists 
is largely drawn. Accordingly, let nobody whatever 
judge you in eating or in drinking or in the mai- 
ter of festival or new moon or sabbath, which things 
are a shadow of those coming, now the body is 
Christ’s. 

Oiv makes this warning accord with the preceding © 
one (v. 8-15) which is general. Since no one is to 
make booty of us with his philosophy and empty deceit 
(v. 8) for the reason assigned (v. 9-15), we are to per- 
mit no person, no matter who he is (ris), to usurp ju- 
dicial authority over us and dictate anything whatever 
regarding the five points here specified. ‘Let nobody 
whatever be judging you”? means, whether he be one 
of these Judaizers or somebody else. 

The verb is neutral: “Judge with approval or with 
disapproval’; to say that only condemning is intended 
here is not tenable. The Colossians are not only to 
avoid what such a judge forbids, they are also not to 
do what such a judge approves. The latter would be 
as serious a mistake as the former. The reasons for 
which such a judge approves a thing are just as wrong 
as the reasons for which he forbids it. For he is not 
prompted by the gospel nor by Christ’s words but by 
his vapid philosophy and empty deceit (v. 8) and 
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would make booty of us either way. The main concern 
is always, not what we do or avoid, but the inner rea- 
son for our conduct. 

Bpoots is “eating,” not Bpopa, “food”; zwdcs is 
“drinking,” not aya, “drink.” Our versions: “meat 
or drink,” are inexact. The distinction is material, for 
these Judaizers are not described as laying down rules 
about proper and improper food and drink, some being 
clean, others unclean, but rules about when to eat and 
to drink and to fast. They decree certain seasons of 
fasting as this is done to this day by certain church 
authorities. So also “in any festival matter,” “new- 
moon matter,” “sabbath matter’; & pépa is to be con- 
strued with all three genitives and means “any part 
or matter whatever” pertaining to festival, new moon, 
or sabbath, whether in the nature of approval or of 
disapproval, their “yea” as well as their “nay” would 
be the outcome of their false philosophy and deceit. 

Five specifications, the broken ten, are not an acci- 
dental number but denote that these Judaizers have 
more judgments of this kind which the Colossians are 
to scorn and to reject altogether and never to act on. 
This verse shows that the errorists in Colosse were, 
indeed, Judaizers, for these specifications are plainly 
Jewish. ‘Eopr?} is not “holyday” (A. V.), nor “feast day” 
(R. V.), except in the sense of “festival.” Since Paul 
tells the Colossians to scorn anything these errorists 
say about anything regarding these points, we are left 
to guess as to what they really did say, i. e., to what 
extent their philosophy incorporated Old Testament 
Jewish regulation or Pharisaic legal traditionalism. 
Only so much seems to be assured, that they insisted on 
the Jewish practice of fasting and on observing Jew- 
ish festivals, new moons, and the sabbath (the Greek 
plural is used also to designate a single sabbath). 


The regular type of Judaizers demanded circum- 
cision above everything else; the way in which Paul 
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speaks of circumcision in v. 11 indicates that the Co- 
lossian Judaizers only boasted of their own circum- 
cision and did not demand it as a sine qua non for all 
Christians. So also, as Paul’s polemics show, fastings 
and festival days were not demanded legalistically as 
conditioning salvation but as great aids to the Chris- 
tian life which freed the Christian from the dangerous 
influences of certain crovyeia, earthly elementary things. 
The Galatian Judaizers were different. They demand- 
ed circumcision, the keeping of the law, all this as 
being essential to salvation; hence Paul writes as he 
does in Gal. 5:2, 3; 4:10, 11 and goes into the whole 
question of the law and of our liberty. 


This point is most important for us. When law 
observance is demanded by present-day legalists, the 
gospel is upset and we must fight as Paul does in Gala- 
tians. But when certain observances, rules, and regu- 
lations are attached to the gospel, which are said to 
produce a much safer and superior Christianity, we 
must fight as Paul does in Colossians, scorn this ficti- 
tious safety and superiority with the absolute com- 
pleteness and superiority of the gospel, with the infi- 
nite supremacy of the God-man, the utter fulness and 
completeness of his saving work, and the fulness (v. 
10) which he has bestowed upon us. We must despise 
these rags of philosophy, traditions of men, elements 
of the world as not being in accord with Christ (v. 8) 
and not think for a moment of exchanging our perfect 
white silk robe for such rags or of sewing some of 
them onto this robe in order to make it really superior 
and beautiful. There is a queer and persistent tend- 
ency in the church to do this sort of thing, to pick up 
the fake excellencies of which errorists boast, to dec- 
orate ourselves with them when we ought to scorn the 
very idea. 

17) The folly of the Colossian Judaizers calls for 
only a brief relative clause in order to expose it: 
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“which things are a shadow of those coming,” and for 
the sake of clarity Paul adds: “now the body is 
Christ’s.”” The relative “which things” refers to all 
of those mentioned in v.16. We really have an under- 
statement: these things are a shadow at best, espe- 
cially when we consider how God used them in the old 
covenant. If one should consider how the Jews abused 
them by their Pharisaism, how they multiplied exter- 
nal, hypocritical traditions, far different language 
should be used. 

Paul’s understatement destroys the best that can 
be said for these regulations: they are at best out of 
date, long ago discarded by God himself, even when God 
was still using them in the old covenant he employed 
them only as “a shadow of the things about to come,” 
to be superseded by these things when they arrived, 
i. e., by the great realities themselves, the actual sub- 
stance or “body.” What these substantial things are, 
and how all of them are “Christ’s,” i. e., belong to him, 
Paul has already set forth at length in 1:18-23 and 
2:9-15. They are certainly tremendous. The old 
shadow has completely faded away before them. 

This is not the adversative 5é, “but”? (our versions). 
Aé is explanatory, parenthetical, helping us to under- 
stand “shadow of the things coming.” “Shadow” and 
“the body” are not in opposition or contrast but in con- 
junction even as we never have a shadow without the 
body by which it is cast. Both terms are figurative, 
the figure making clear the relation between God’s Old 
Testament regulations and the New Testament reali- 
ties: they are related as is “a shadow” to its “body.” 

Paul does not say that the body is “Christ.” This 
would be out of the line of thought and thus not really 
correct. “The body,” the coming realities, are 
“Christ’s”; they belong to him, are his as shown in 
1:18, etc.; 2:9, etc. We need scarcely say that the 
body does not here mean the church or anything else 
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that is foreign to “shadow.” Moreover, this whole 
statement is doctrinal; such statements use the present 
tense which simply notes the fact as a fact without re- 
gard to time. This disposes of the view that the 
“shadow” is all that we still have, that “the things 
about to come” are those that will arrive at the time of 
Christ’s Parousia; that if the shadow refers to the old 
covenant which is now past and gone, and “the things 
about to come” refer to the new covenant that is now 
here, Paul should have written jw instead of éori. If 
this contention were true, the shadow would now not 
be out of date, the Judaizers in Colosse would have 
been right in clinging to it, and Paul would be wrong 
in warning against them. 

The picture is not that of a shadow cast by a body 
that is standing on the ground and thus waiting to step 
forward into full sight; this is the body of realities 
that are waiting to descend from heaven, its shadow is 
spreading beneath it, the body is already so near that 
its great shadow falls on those beneath who are stand- 
ing in expectation. We should not think slightingly 
of the shadow. It was no less than the divine promise 
of all the heavenly realities about to arrive. The 
shadow proved the actuality and even the nearness of 
the realities, for only an actual body and one that is 
not far away casts a shadow. So the shadow called 
out all the faith and the hope of the Old Testament 
saints in the impending realities and guaranteed that 
faith and that hope in the strongest way. By faith 
Abraham saw Christ’s day and was glad (John 8:56) ; 
Isaiah saw Christ’s glory and spoke of it (John 12:41; 
Isa. 53). 

Paul does not say that the regulations referred to 
in v. 16 formed “the shadow,” they were only “a shad- 
ow.” The whole of it was far greater, these few things 
were only a small part of this whole. If, however, one 
asks how these few things foreshadowed so much, the 
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answer is that, if God had not intended to send the 
great body of coming things, all of which were Christ’s 
very own, he would never have given Israel a single 
regulation, would have left it as he left the pagan na- 
tions. Jesus says: “Moses wrote of me” (John 5:46), 
which means that he did so, not in a few direct prom- 
ises, but in all that he wrote, not a line of which would 
have been penned save for Christ and the things Christ 
would be and bring. 

While the shadow and its every part dare not be 
discounted, once the body of the realities had de- 
scended, the whole shadow was superseded. To try to 
cling to the shadow or to any part of it now, could 
mean only one thing, namely that what the shadow had 
so long foreshadowed was not understood, was not 
appreciated and desired now that it had all come. To 
the extent to which the Judaizers clung to the past 
shadow as if it were still present, to that extent they 
abandoned the body which had filled the place of the 
former shadow. Instead of the gospel and its heavenly 
realities they had an empty, deceptive philosophy 
without the saving realities, traditions of men, poor 
earthly elements, not at all Christ (v. 8). The shadow 
is good for its time, by means of it faith and hope 
embrace the coming realities; but when men prefer 
the shadow instead of the realities they end with noth- 
ing, for even the shadow has disappeared when the 
shining, heavenly realities stand in its place. This 
is the point of Paul’s warning. 

Verses 16, 17 have been of the greatest value to the 
church. This passage appears in her Catechisms and 
in her confessions (C. Tr.) no less than seven times, 
it is repeatedly combined with v. 20, 21. Here all the 
conscience-binding power and the meritoriousness of 
church rites and observances are destroyed, in partic- 
ular also all sabbatarianism, a substitution by divine 
right of the Christian Sunday for the abrogated Jewish 
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Sabbath (C. Tr. 91, § 57, etc.) You may also think 
of the introduction of tithing with the attempts to 
give it a Christian coloring. A study of the use which 
the church has made of this passage is most illumi- 
nating. 

18) Now the second half of Paul’s warning. 
Let no one deny you the prize by his mere will in 
connection with (any) lowliness and worship 
practiced by the angels, (such a person) going 
in for (only) the things he has seen, vainly 
puffed up by the mind of his flesh and not holding 
fast the head, him from whom all the body, by 
means of the joints and bands receiving supply 
and being knit together, grows with the growth of 
God. Save for the clause about being puffed up, verse 
18 is much debated. We consider it best to present 
only our own views for the reader’s consideration 
without going into the many other views. 

“Let nobody whatever” (v. 16) is not quite the 
same as this downright: ‘“‘Let no one.” So also the 
first imperative is general: “let nobody whatever judge 
you,” i. e., do you disregard anybody who arrogates to 
himself the right in any way to dictate to you about 
eating, etc. This second imperative is special: the self- 
appointed judge may approve or condemn, the self- 
appointed referee or judge in a contest is described 
as doing only the latter to the Colossians: “let no one 
deny you the prize” in such a way as is here stated by 
the modifiers. This is more graphic. It pictures the 
man who awards the prize in the athletic contests and 
denies this prize to the true Christians in Colosse, and 
does this mean thing in the way and on the grounds 
now stated. 

Paul says: “Let no one do this sort of thing to you, 
i. e., disregard him who tries it, laugh at him; the 
prize is yours whatever decision the fellow may hand 
down. He acts as though he is the final arbiter, as 
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though he could award the prize to Judaizers at his 
pleasure, being one himself. Well, he is about the last 
man in the world who has such a right!” Some speci- 
fy the prize to be the award that is accorded to the 
one who is considered the victor in a contest. Here 
we have the picture of the Colossians and the follow- 
ers of the Judaizers being engaged in an athletic con- 
test, and some leader of the Judaizers refusing the 
prize to the Colossians. Laugh at such an attempt of 
his! is Paul’s meaning. 

All the modifiers substantiate this imperative. First 
of all, the fellow does this 6éAwv, “of his own mere will.” 
We regard the R. V. margin as correct on this point; 
the participle is adverbial (R. 551) and = “wilfully, 
arbitrarily” this man denies you the prize that in all 
fairness belongs to you as a reward for the true Chris- 
tianity you have shown. We do not regard 6éAwv & as a 
strong Hebraism: “delighting in” lowliness, etc. 
(Thayer and others). Paul does not use such bold 
Hebraisms (the New Testament has no duplicate), and 
it would here spoil what Paul is saying. 

When an arbiter decides adversely in an arbitrary 
manner, he may have some odd reason that sways 
him. A Judaistic arbiter of the type found in Colosse 
would arbitrarily deny the prize to true Christians “in 
connection with (what he considers) lowliness and 
worship practiced by the angels.” Note that the gov- 
erning nouns are without articles and hence do not 
mean “the lowliness,” etc., which the angels really have 
but “some kind of lowliness,” etc., such as this arbiter 
imagines the angels to have. The fellow acts arbi- 
trarily on a mere fiction and not with fairness in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the game. 

*Ey, “in connection with,” is the proper preposition, 
the context indicates the connection: the Colossians 
are denied the prize of being honored and acclaimed 
genuine, superior, first-class Christians in comparison 
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with all others such as Judaizers and other errorists 
because the denial as also the award are made by a 
willful act (@é\sy) which connects the decision of the 
arbiter with a false criterion. Instead of using Christ, 
“the head,” and noting how closely the Colossians are 
connected with him, from whom all life and all spir- 
itual growth are derived, this arbiter in his arbitrari- 
ness (@édwy) uses as the criterion “lowliness and wor- 
ship as practiced by the angels” and so rejects the 
Colossians as being far below par, as being far behind 
in the race, and awards the prize to his fellow Judaiz- 
ers as being up to par, as winning the race. Errorists, 
especially rigorists, always set up false standards for 
measuring people’s Christianity. Unless you eat and 
drink as they say, observe Sunday (they call it “Sab- 
bath”!) as they prescribe, you are a most inferior 
Christian; they generally say, no real Christian at all. 
They by their will (6éAev) deny you the prize. 

The two nouns are governed by one preposition: 
év tarewodpootvy kal Opnoxeia.w We thus regard the genitive 
tov dyyékov aS belonging to both. If it were read by 
itself without the genitive, “‘in lowliness’” would be an 
incomplete concept. ‘‘Lowliness and worship” natur- 
ally go together, for Opyoxeia, the worship in acts (cul- 
tus exterior), is practiced in humility; the worshiper 
approaches God in a humble, lowly attitude. We thus 
regard the genitive as subjective: “the angels’ lowli- 
ness with which they bring their worship to God.” 
The Judaistic arbiter sets up the angels as the stand- 
ard and so denies the prize to the Colossians but ac- 
cords it to Judaizers alone. “The angels” are, of 
course, the good angels. C.-K. 499 translates: Demut 
in Betaetigung der Froemmigkeit, wie sie die Engel 
ausueben. i 

We have only the context to guide us in defining 
this angelic standard and model of piety and worship. 
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Nothing is gained by going beyond this. The Juda- 
izers taught that the evil angels had power to do great 
damage to Christians through the crouyeia roi xdcpov, the 
material, earthly elements of this world (see v. 8, 20). 
Hence there arose the Judaistic system for preventing 
this damage (v. 16, 20, 21). Hence the good angels 
are the perfect model. In their lowly worship these 
angels are superior to all earthly, material stoicheia, 
are wholly unaffected by them; no evil angel can in any 
way spoil their worship by detrimental contact with 
material things of the cosmos. Who, then, most nearly 
approaches this standard of the angels? Certainly not 
the Colossians who disregarded all of the Judaistic 
rules and regulations for keeping away from material 
elements; certainly only the Judaizers who observed 
these rules. They were accorded the prize; the Colos- 
sians were denied the prize. ‘Never let that bother 
you,” Paul tells the Colossians. 

He has already shown that Christ is infinitely 
superior to all angelic beings (1:16, 20), yea, that God 
has stripped the demons of their power and has let 
Christ celebrate a grand triumph over them (2:15). 
This takes the ground from under the feet of the whole 
Judaistic philosophy as far as the demonic damage 
done through earthly elements is concerned. The whole 
matter is “empty deceit” (v. 8), a bugaboo to frighten 
people, and nothing more. This causes the whole 
scheme of the Judaizers to collapse: their fastings, 
observance of Jewish festivals, new moons, sabbaths, 
their, ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not!” (v. 21) so as 
to escape diabolical danger. This wipes out their 
angelic model and their claim that we must be as free 
as the good angels from contact with the material 
things of the cosmos in which we live. 

Luther has given the idea exactly in his masterly 
rendering: in Demut und Geistlichkeit der Engel. We 
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meet this ideal of angelic purity to this day and not 
only in the false spirituality of monks and of nuns but 
also in the sanctity that is supposed to develop from 
a life that exalts itself above the common earthly con- 
tacts. This is that dangerous, morbid piety, which was 
fought so strenuously by Luther, which despises the 
robust Christian life of living the gospel in daily labor: 
the workman in his trade, the housewife in tending her 
home and her children (Luke 3:10-14). Note well that 
Paul has used only a phrase to characterize this false 
angelic, Judaistic ideal, which means that it was only 
an incidental feature of the false philosophy of the 
Judaizers. Paul may even be quoting the Judaistic 
expression “lowliness and worship of the angels.” 

We cannot agree with the view of those who regard 
the genitive as the objective genitive; this view at- 
taches rév dyyéAwv only to the second noun, Opyoxeia. The 
Judaizers did not worship the good angels. This would 
have been flagrant idolatry, and Paul would not have 
dealt with it by a mere incidental phrase and in a con- 
nection that referred to denial of the prize. No wor- 
ship of angels was known in Paul’s day. To posit such 
a worship on the strength of this genitive is asserting 
too much as far as the genitive is concerned and as far 
as Paul’s whole statement is concerned. 

In the Greek the four participles: 6éAwy — éuBarebuv 
— dvo.ortpevos — ov xparév multiply the specifications by 
which a Judaizer comes to deny the prize to the Colos- 
sian Christians: he does it 1) by acting arbitrarily in 
setting up a false standard; 2) by thus going in for 
only the things he has seen; 3) by being puffed up in 
the mind of his flesh; 4) by letting go of the head, 
Christ. Note the absence of connectives save with 
the last participle. This means that by doing the one 
thing he does also the next, and so on throughout. But 
letting go of Christ is the effect of all three preceding 
participles. By acting on his mere will in connection 
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with what he conceives the lowliness and worship of 
the good angels to be a Judaistic arbiter “goes in for 
(only) the things he has seen.” 

This is the most difficult of the four participial 
clauses. The reading itself is in doubt. Shall we 
retain pi: “going in for what he has not seen’? Yet 
why is py and not od used as it should be with a finite 
verb? The texts that have py are not wrong linguis- 
tically; early copyists would have changed a wrong 
negative by replacing it with the linguistically correct 
one. M7 seems to have been considered correct because 
of the preceding pydeis with the imperative. 

At first glance the sense seems to require the neg- 
ative: by setting up the angels as models of truly hum- 
ble worship this arbiter goes in for things he has not 
seen, he has never seen the angels and the way in which 
they worship. True, indeed, but have we seen our 
model of worship? Do we, too, not walk by faith in 
things unseen? This “not” seems to have slipped into 
the text because the copyist thought that Paul was 
referring to the angels. If we omit the negative, “the 
things he has seen” (perfect tense: and still has before 
his eyes) would be the earthly, material elements, the 
things not to touch, taste, handle (v. 21) in eating or 
drinking, at festivals, sabbaths, etc. (v. 16), these 
being only samples of the Judaistie system of life. This 
seems correct. The Judaizer, who by his will sets up 
his angelic ideal, goes in for these visible, material 
things and demands avoidance in order to make us as 
angelic as possible. 

C. K. 1164 translates éuBarevwo: auf etwas ausgehen. 
We do not accept the proposed textual alterations. The 
word is uncommon, and the task of the linguists is to 
find its meaning and not to substitute a word of their 
own choosing. “To go in for something” seems to 
approximate the true meaning. Of course, like any 
other word, this one, too, is used in various contexts; 
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the fact that it is used in the mystery cults does not 
make it technical, does not make Paul say that this 
Judaistic arbiter acts like an initiate of a secret cult. 

The road is easier now: because of his notion about 
the earthly elements he has seen the Judaizer is de- 
scribed “as vainly puffed up by the mind of his flesh.” 
That is why he acts as the arbiter, because he regards 
himself qualified to decree where the prize is to go. But 
he is puffed up “in vain.” He has seen the stoicheia, 
the earthly elements, and that is all that he has seen; 
he has not seen the absolute supremacy of Christ over 
all things whether in heaven or in earth, the visible 
and invisible (1:15, etc.), the absolute victory and 
power of Christ over the whole hellish realm (2:15). 
This Judaizer’s puffed up condition (durative parti- 
ciple) is caused (izé to indicate the agent) “‘by the 
mind of his flesh” (qualitative genitive), by his blind, 
perverted ‘“‘fleshly mind.” When a man who has such 
a mind pretends to deny us the prize and calls us 
inferior Christians, we certainly will only smile at his 
silly dictum. 

19) Kai can scarcely connect the last participle 
with only the third and ignore the other two; it implies 
that the three preceding participles involve the thought 
that the head is not held fast. When od negates a par- 
ticiple, the negation is “clear-cut and decisive” (R. 
1137-8) ; the thing is simply not so. In all that Paul 
has said of him this arbiter is simply “not holding fast 
the head,” him who is over all things whatever (Eph. 
2:22), the head of all rule and authority (v. 10) ; who 
as such is in a special sense the head of his body, the 
church (1:18; Eph. 2:22; 5:23), as its Savior (Eph. 
5:23). How can a Judaist who does not see anything 
aright (the angels, the things on earth) be allowed 
in the puffed up condition of his fleshly mind to judge 
those who belong to the spiritual body of this head and 
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to decide that the prize is not theirs? The very idea 
of allowing him to do so is outrageous. 

As is so often the case in Paul’s writings, the rel- 
ative is also here weighty and thus demonstrative: 
not holding fast the head, “him from whom all the 
body, by means of the joints and bands receiving sup- 
ply and being knit together, grows with the growth 
of God.” This great relative clause, which reminds 
of Eph. 4:16, does far more than to show who the 
head is (we have already been told that in 1:18, and 
in 2:10), or how he is the head; this clause shows that 
only he who holds fast the head is able to declare any- 
thing about the body of this head, and that, to be worth 
anything at all, every pronouncement of this kind must 
be based on the relation which the person or the per- 
sons pronounced upon sustain to this head. 

“All the body” with all its members as a grand 
whole ‘“‘grows with the growth of God’ out of no one 
and out of nothing but this head. Who, then, de- 
serves and must be accorded the prize? The pupils 
of the Judaizers who do not hold fast the head? Never! 
Only those whose spiritual growth is derived from 
this head, the God-man of 1:18, etc., and of 2:10, etc. 
For “out of him alone” (é&) grows “all the body” with 
the growth of God. 

In the entire universe there is no head like this 
head. All other heads grow, grow just as their bodies 
grow, head and body grow simultaneously. This head 
does not, could not grow, only its body grows. No 
ordinary body grows “out of’ its head. But this body 
(the church) derives all of its growth “out of” its 
head, who is the sole source and fountain of its growth. 

Is this a straining of the figure of head and body? 
It surely is: Paul intends that it shall be. He domi- 
nates figures, does not let them dominate him. These 
Judaizers go in for what they have seen and hand out 
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their prizes accordingly. Fools! How can they pro- 
nounce any judgment at all on this body or on any 
member of it when the mind of their flesh has never 
had an inkling of a body growing out of its head, when 
they know nothing about this wonderful spiritual body 
of Christ and about its still more wonderful head, the 
fount of the whole body’s growth? 

The simple verb “grows” would not be strong 
enough; Paul adds the cognate object: “grows the 
growth (we say: with the growth) of God.” This is, 
indeed, not the growing we seein nature. Plants grow 
out of their root; living creatures grow with head and 
body as one; nothing grows “out from” its head. 
Nothing makes “the growth of God” (characterizing 
genitive), this divine growth. This is not the genitive 
of author or source, for the author and source is the 
head. 

Paul adds that the whole body does its divine grow- 
ing “by (constantly) receiving supply (of vitality) 
and by (constantly) being knit together (as one devel- 
oping unit) through its joints and bands.” The par- 
ticiples denote means just as Sd also denotes means. 
From the head the supply flows out through the joints 
and bands to every part of the body and at the same 
time knits it together into one spiritual, divine, living 
and growing organism. On “joints” compare Eph. 
4:16; this plural cannot mean merely “contacts.” As 
joints and ligaments connect the members in an ordi- 
nary human body, so the members of the church are 
joined and fastened together, their whole growth pro- 
ceeds in this way. 

Paul is not speaking of numerical growth. Every 
new convert, of course, belongs to the body, and this 
increases in great numbers, which is here taken for 
granted. Paul is speaking of inner, spiritual growth. 
He adds these participial amplifications, which his read- 
ers will know so well from their own spiritual experi- 
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ence in growth, in order to make plain to his readers 
that all that he says about the life of the real body is a 
closed book to the Judaizers. Not holding fast the head, 
they have never been a part of the body, jointed and 
hgated into it... What do they then know about it? How 
can they possibly judge the Colossians pro or con, 
either as to membership in the body or as to excellence 
in a membership which deserves recognition as a prize? 


20) The two imperatives used in v. 16 and 18: 
“Let not somebody judge you — let nobody deny you 
the prize!” are now followed by a question of indig- 
nant feeling. It is as though Paul says: ‘‘These pre- 
sumptuous fellows, why are we at all bothered with 
them?’”’ With this rhetorical question Paul explodes 
the claim which the Judaizers laid to wisdom (see 
verse 8). 

If you died with Christ away from the elementary 
things of the world, why, as living in the world, are 
you being pestered with decrees: Handle not! 
Neither taste! Neither touch! (which are all 
things for perishing by being used up) in accord 
with the prescriptions and teachings of men? things 
of a kind which have, indeed, a show of wisdom 
in connection with arbitrarily chosen worship and 
lowliness and not sparing the body, not in con- 
nection with a certain price toward satiation of the 
flesh. 

The condition is one of reality; Paul takes it for 
granted that the Colossians have, indeed, died with 
Christ away from the elementary things of the world. 
“Died with Christ” continues the mystical language of 
v. 12: “entombed with him in the baptism in which 
you were also jointly raised up.” This entombment 
and this resurrection with Christ include the death 
with Christ. Although it is implied in v. 12, this death 
is now mentioned and used and thus completes the 
circle of mystical thought. Baptism does not need to 
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be mentioned again, for the fact that the death, like the 
entombment and the resurrection, occurred in baptism 
is understood. Christ died for our sins on the cross; 
we died in a spiritual way when baptism connected us 
with Christ spiritually, i. e., with all the power and the 
efficacy of his atoning death. 

Here, however, Paul states to what we became 
dead. In Rom. 6:6, 7 he says it is the old man, the 
body of sin, the sin, thus to something that is in our 
own selves. Dead to this, we no longer respond to it 
as a dead slave no longer responds to his master’s 
demands. Here, however, Paul says that we became 
dead to “the elementary things of the world,” to some- 
thing outside of ourselves. We are no longer con- 
cerned with these material elements as a dead man no 
longer pays attention to the earthly things around him. 
You died “away from” them repeats the preposition 
and Which is a part of the verb, which is exact and fine 
in the Greek but cannot be reproduced in our idiom. 

It is overdoing it when Christ’s death is said to 
remove also him from “the elementary things of the 
world.” We have already shown the difference be- 
tween Christ’s death, entombment, and resurrection 
(physical, vicarious, atoning, saving) and ours (by 
means of baptism, spiritual, receiving atonement and 
salvation). On this very difference rests the conjunc- 
tion with Christ which is expressed by ovv. It never 
rests on mere likeness or similarity alone. Christ un- 
derwent no spiritual, inner change which placed his 
soul beyond effect from earthly things; he was sinless 
in his very nature. 

We have defined “the elementary things of the 
world” in v. 8. The supposition that this expression 
refers to spirits of some kind, demons, astral spirits, 
and such like is refuted in the present connection. The 
prohibitions of v. 11 show exactly what is meant: 
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earthly, material substances, a whole row of them 
(cro.xeia = things in a row) which, according to the 
Judaizers, are not to be handled, tasted, or even 
touched. 

Dead to these things, Paul asks, “why, as living in 
the world, are you being pestered with decrees: Han- 
dle not!” etc. The very idea of pestering people like 
you Colossians with such inapplicable decrees! ‘Qs 
does not mean “as though” living in the world, for this 
would imply that the Colossians were not living in the 
world. “As living in the world” means that they are 
living in the world, and that the Judaizers think that 
for this very reason the Colossians need all the Judais- 
tic decrees about the material elements of the world. 
These Judaizers have not the least conception that 
Christians, living in the world, are dead to these ele- 
ments of the world, their death with Christ rendering 
them perfectly safe from anything belonging to the 
world. They come with their silly decrees and pester 
the Christians when 10,000 such decrees would produce 
not the least safety for themselves or for anybody else. 
These wise decrees are full of empty deceit (v. 8), the 
height of folly. 

The verb Soyparifecbe is passive: “why are you being 
decreed?” why are you being pestered with decrees by 
these Judaizers? The verb is not middle: “why do 
ye subject yourselves to ordinances?” (our versions). 
This would imply that the Colossians were already 
doing this whereas the entire epistle shows that they 
were not. They were being pestered by the Judaizers 
but had not as yet submitted to them. If they had 
“subjected themselves,” Paul could not have expressed 
this with a mere verb form, and one that can be read 
as a middle and must not be read as a passive. The 
same may be said with regard to the permissive pas- 
sive: “why are you letting yourselves be decreed?” The. 
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Colossians were not telling themselves; .like true 
errorists, the Judaizers were constantly trying to 
inflict their system of decrees upon the Colossians. 

The verb is aptly chosen. It recalls the 8ypara of 
God’s own divine law (v. 14), and ya is the term for 
a “decree” issued by the Roman emperor (Luke 2:1) 
which tolerates no disobedience. Paul’s verb implies 
that these Judaizers considered their rules and regula- 
tions as being no less binding than imperial, yea, di- 
vine decrees. So the Pharisees set aside God’s laws in 
preference to the laws they made for men. Yet note 
that Paul’s question: “why are you afflicted, pestered 
with decrees?” scoffs at these high and mighty decrees. 
They are like noxious insects that are to be brushed 
away and killed as being pestiferous. 


21) Paul quotes tersely three samples of these 
Judaistic decrees without further introductory particle 
or phrase: “Handle not! Nor taste! Nor touch!” The 
objects are omitted, and thus the emphasis is placed 
on the decreeing verbs. The next clause takes care of 
the objects. Negative aorist commands are expressed 
by the subjunctive and not the imperative, and aorist 
commands are peremptory and therefore exactly suited 
to express decrees that brook no violation. Some find 
a gradation in the three decrees, but since “‘taste not’ 
stands between the handling and the touching, grada- 
tion is not apparent. The main point is the fact that 
all three prohibitions deal with physical, earthly, ma- 
terial elements. ‘Taste not!’ reverts to the eating 
and the drinking mentioned in v. 16; the other two are 
broader but refer equally to material stoicheia. 

The prohibitions imply that, if certain things were 
handled, etc., the Christians would thereby be hurt in 
some way. Why and how can be inferred only from 
the rest of the epistle, from what it intimates about 
the evil spirits and the powers that the God-man has 
crushed in every way. The Judaizers seem to have 
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limited or minimized Christ’s work as though it still 
left us subject to harm from these spirits so that only 
by observing the Judaistic decrees regarding material 
things could we escape the harm. Pagan superstition 
may have been the soil for these ideas. We say pagan, 
not because only pagans had such superstition, but 
because to this day such really pagan superstition lurks 
in Jews, in Christians, in skeptics, in all kinds of 
people. Only the fulness of Christ (v. 10) completely 
expels it and all its outgrowths. 

22) The relative clause is parenthetical and is 
inserted in order to show the folly of such decrees from 
already this minor angle: ‘which are all things (des- 
tined) for perishing by being used up.” ’Azdxpyos iS 
not Gebrauch, the using of a thing (our versions), but 
Verbrauch, using the thing up. We see this most read- 
ily in the case of food and drink: we use these up. This 
explains the phrase of purpose «is ¢8opdv, which recalls 
John 6:27: “Work not for the eating which perishes.” 
These earthly, material things with which the decrees 
of the Judaizers deal are by their very nature intended 
“for perishing by being used up.” Since that is what 
they are for (cis), it is ridiculous to treat them in any 
other way, to build around them a philosophy of super- 
stition and demonic powers, and then to set up a system 
of decrees in order to shield Christians. 

Paul uses only negative samples of these decrees 
but does not thereby imply that all the Judaistic de- 
erees were negative. Negatives are the basis of the 
positive: Do not do this in order that you may do that! 
Paul destroys the very foundation; after that is shat- 
tered, the whole superstructure crashes in ruins. The 
é, “which are all,” does not refer to the decrees: “‘Han- 
dle not!” etc., as if these decrees are intended ‘‘for 
perishing by being used up.” This relative is con- 
strued ad sensum; it takes up the objects that are left 
unnamed in the three decrees so as to tell us their 
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nature and their purpose, and already this takes away 
the ground on which such decrees try to stand. 

The xaré phrase is not to be construed with the par- 
enthetical relative clause but with the three decrees; 
these decrees are “in accord with the prescriptions and 
teachings of men.” Men everlastingly set up rules and 
regulations and combined these with their teachings; 
and all of these Judaistic decrees are of this type. Paul 
properly uses two nouns, for every human rule and 
regulation is connected with some sort of teaching: the 
teaching justifies the rule, the rule is the practical 
application of the teaching. So the Judaistic philos- 
ephy (v. 8) produces the Judaistic decrees. The trou- 
ble is not in the fact that teachings produce é&rdApara, 
“precepts.” Christ’s teachings do the same (John 
14:15, 21, 28, 24; 15:10: &rodai). Paul properly does 
not use 8dypara, “decrees,” but the milder word “pre- 
cepts”; for only the extremists, such as the Judaizers, 
make ironclad ‘decrees’ of their teachings. Saner 
men are satisfied with precepts. 

The point of Paul’s phrase is the fact that all these 
precepts, in which class also the Judaistic decrees be- 
long, are only “of men” (the Greek article is generic) ; 
together with their supporting teachings they are 
man-made (Isa. 29:13; Matt. 15:9). Some think that 
Paul had this passage from Isaiah in mind. Why not? 
But he surely also thought of Christ’s word which re- 
flects Isaiah’s. “Of men” is ample, the Colossians have 
something to teach and to direct them that is of God. 

23) All that Paul appends from v. 22 onward is 
construed ad sensum in order to show his readers how 
preposterous it is for these Judaizers to pester them 
with their decrees which deal with things to be used 
up, which decrees with their support are entirely man- 
made. And now he adds the last and worst indict- 
ment: these decrees are of a kind that make a show in 
a certain connection but in a connection where making 
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a show would be a rather damning revelation. The 4 
occurring in v. 22 is definite: ‘which things’; drwa 
now = “things of a kind which,” i. e., having a certain 
characteristic or quality. The qualitative neuter rela- 
tive has its ad sensuwm antecedent: all such Judaistic 
decrees and all with which they deal. They are of a 
kind that, “indeed, have a show of wisdom” in a cer- 
tain connection, Adcgyov is used in the sense of “show.” 
These things appear mighty wise, Paul says, yes, wise 
“in connection with arbitrarily chosen worship and 
Jowliness and not sparing the body.” 

We differ with R. 1152 regarding the present pév 
solitarium. Some think that it calls for a contrasting 
éé, and B.-D. 447 even calls pév anacoluthic without its 
dé. This claim is serious because it is thought that the 
contrast is indicated in otx & rq rwi, a construction 
that has made the interpretation of this passage ex- 
tremely difficult. The interpretation is so difficult that 
B.-P. 1307 writes: hat noch keine annehmbare Deutung 
gefunden; and that Peake, after passing in review the 
interpretations of the commentators, joins Hort in 
supposing that the text has been corrupted. It thus 
seems well-nigh hopeless to find a satisfactory inter- 
pretation for this passage. It might be helpful if pév 
is not regarded as calling for a 8é and thus a contrast. 
Mé is truly solitary, its sole function is to lay a slight 
stress On ddyov éxovra between which it is placed: which 
“have, indeed, a show,” etc. This should, in fact, be 
plain, for pév is not placed after & and hence in no way 
indicates a contrast between the positive and the neg- 
ative é& phrases. 

These are the kind of things, Paul says, that have 
a show of wisdom — mark it, only a show! — “in con- 
nection with self-willed worship and lowliness and not 
sparing the body.” These three terms describe the 
piety of the Judaizers. In the compound éeroApycxeta 
we have the same meaning as that of @é\wy in v. 18 
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where both Opyoxeta (the other half of the compound) 
and ramewoppootvn occur. The term means just what 
Luther says: selbsterwaehlte Geistlichkeit, a self- 
chosen worship that is willed by the will of those who 
want it and not a type of worship that is willed by God. 
These Judaizers invent their own worship. In con- 
nection with that kind of worship their decrees and 
their philosophy “have, indeed, a show of wisdom” 
although, of course, only a show (pév after Adyor) . 

To be sure, “lowliness,” which is now added gets 
the same color. It is not, indeed, a hypocritical or 
merely pretended lowliness but one that in its way is 
sincere enough and matches the self-chosen worship of 
these Judaizers. This is also true with regard to their 
‘not sparing the body,” their laws about eating and 
Grinking (fasting, v. 16; “‘taste not,” v. 21) and about 
treating the body severely in other ways. Grant them 
their philosophy with its superstitious fears regarding 
material elements, then all their decrees look wise 
although they only look so. 

It is the negative phrase otk év rq twit pds mAnopovyy 
7s capxos that causes difficulty for the translators (Lu- 
ther, our versions, and others) and for some commen- 
tators. It would take considerable space to make an 
inventory of their efforts. The first point to be noted 
is that 774 does not mean “honor” (A. V.) nor “value” 
(R. V.) but “price,” and zpds is construed with it in a 
natural way: we pay a price toward a thing, meaning 
that more will still have to be paid. Hence also Paul 
writes ev ru Twi, “a certain price,” not the entire price; 
the remainder, the bulk of the price will fall due pres- 
ently and will then be paid. 


Paul tells the Colossians toward what the Judaizers 
are really paying this advance price: “toward satiation 
cf the flesh,” i. e., to satiate and satisfy the cravings 
of the flesh. But let us keep to the context. Paul is not 
speaking in general of the common bodily vices of the 
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flesh, of carousings, sexual excesses, etc. The Juda- 
izers seek satiety for their pride in their peculiar phi- 
losophy, in judging others as to whether they are up 
to par in their Christianity (v. 16), in assuming the 
position of a referee who has the power to award or to 
deny the prize (v. 18), in inflicting their peculiar 
decrees upon the Colossians (v. 21), in posing as men 
of the greatest wisdom. Like a flash this final phrase: 
“toward satiation of the flesh,” floods the whole Ju- 
daistic system with a light that horrifies all true Chris- 
tians. It is this final phrase that exposes the whole in- 
wardness of the Judaistic position to the Colossians so 
as to make them recoil. 

Now let us note the connection. Yes, these are things 
of a type (drwa) that have a show of wisdom, namely 
these decrees, regulations, and Judaistic teaching and 
philosophy ; they have such a show “in connection with 
arbitrarily chosen worship and lowliness and not spar- 
ing the body” as these are exhibited and advocated by the 
Judaizers. That is, however, the limit of even this 
show of wisdom. These things have a show of wisdom 
that is “not at all in connection with a certain price,” 
ovx év ty Twi, Which all these Judaizers are paying for 
what they really desire, a price “toward the satiation 
of the flesh.” This satiation is what they are really 
buying and making payments on. 

Paul does not say what the final payment will be, he 
leaves that to his readers; it will be eternal perdition. 
“Not in connection with a certain price” is a powerful 
litotes : in connection with this price there is not even a 
show of wisdom but the absolute opposite, there is 
sheer folly. It is frightful folly even to want satiety of 
the flesh, to say nothing of paying a price toward 
(zpés) securing such satiety. 

In his interpretation Meyer notes the fine points in 
this masterly clause. IIpés implies that, in spite of the 
price that is being paid, the Judaizers and any who 
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would follow their show of wisdom do not get even full 
satisfaction for the flesh. The devil always cheats 
even in this re8pect. See the fine balance: “not spar- 
ing the body — satiation of the flesh.” Twice an ob- 
jective genitive; all four nouns are exact even also “of 
the body — of the flesh.” *Ev and oix év are equally bal- 
anced. Masterly is the manner in which Paul reserves 
the crushing phrase “for satiation of the flesh” until 
the very end. 

M.-M. 520 state that zAncpovy is used only in malam 
partem for repletion or satiety ; Luther missed thn mean- 
ing. ‘Will-worship” in our versions is meaningless. 
The question that Paul answers is simply how far the 
show of wisdom reaches. Whatever show of wisdom 
may be put forth, in all errors there is always a point 
at which even the show ceases, at which the deadly, 
terrible folly stands out fully. 

Severe, unsparing were these Judaizers toward 
their body like the Romish monks and nuns. And yet 
all of them are after satiation of the flesh. Luther 
scourged the monks for this much as Paul scourged the 
Colossian Judaizers. Rules — rules — rules, severe as 
possible for the body but all to buy food for their pride 
of monkery. They are the paragons in all Christen- 
dom, they alone! Read Luther. Protestantism has 
allied types. 


CHAPTER III 


The Complementary Part of the Letter: 


Sketch of the True Christian Life without 
Judaistic Taint, 3:1-4:6 


Paul has concluded his warnings: “See to it lest,” 
etc. (2:8); “Do not let anyone judge you” (2:16); 
“Let no one deny you the prize” (2:18). These warn- 
ings are concluded with the rhetorical question asked in 
2:20-28. These are followed by exhortations through- 
out this third part of the letter, and all of them deal with 
the life the Colossians must lead as true Christians. The 
life sketched for the Colossians differs in no way from 
the life which Christians in any congregation should 
lead. This is exactly the point the Colossians should 
note, who are being pestered by the decrees of the Ju- 
daizers (2:20-23). The Colossians should ignore all 
these pestiferous Judaistic rules and regulations and 
simply live the plain, true, joyful, prayerful Christian 
life. That is to be their answer to the Judaizers. 


The Life that ever Looks upward to Christ 


1) Accordingly, if you were jointly raised up 
with Christ, keep seeking the things above, where 
Christ is, sitting at God’s right hand! 

Paul has an “if” of reality just as in 2:20; “if you 
were jointly raised up with Christ” is the counterpart of 
“if you died together with Christ.” This links the new 
part of the letter to the part preceding; yet a new part 
begins at this point, it is not a continuation of 2:20-23. 
The new part is evident from the series of exhortations 
that now begins, all of which deal with the true 
Christian life. 

(147) 
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These exhortations, i. e., this part of the letter, are 
not intended to meet a second and different need of the 
Colossians, not.one that is apart from their need of 
warning against the Judaizers. The very way in 
which Paul links this new part to the preceding ex- 
cludes this idea. Moreover, the answer which the 
Colossians give to the Judaizers must not consist only 
in doctrine but must also include the practice and the 
life based on the doctrine. Thus Paul recalls for the 
Colossians all the doctrinal facts about the absolute 
supremacy of the God-man, which he has pointed out in 
the second part of his letter, together with all the abso- 
lute completeness of his work; this shall utterly destroy 
the fictional Judaistic doctrine. 

Now he proceeds to delineate the true Christian life 
which results from the true doctrine; and he shows 
that this is the opposite of the life the Judaizers try to 
live in accord with their doctrine. Through Paul’s 
entire outline of the Christian life runs this deep and 
vital opposition. The Colossians are not to adopt some 
peculiar type of Christian life in order to meet the kind 
of life the Judaizers advocate, there is only one type of 
Christian life. It is this genuine Christian life that 
ever stands like a rock against all errorists, hence also 
against the type of life these Judaizers would foist 
upon the Colossians. Paul’s task is to sketch this true 
Christian life in such a way that its opposition to all 
Judaistic life appears. This he does in this part of his 
letter. It would be a misunderstanding of Paul’s pur- 
pose to regard this part as a general sketch of Chris- 
tian ethics. 

“Tf, then, you were jointly raised up with Christ,” 
is a condition of reality (like the one in 2:20) and 
implies that the Colossians have, indeed, been so raised 
up. All of the following admonitions are based on this 
fact, which Paul assumes to be a fact. To be sure, 
“were raised up” is the positive counterpart of the 
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negative “died” in 2:20, but the connection does not 
-stop there. “You were raised up” reaches back much 
farther, for it repeats the “you were raised up” used in 
2:12. Ovv thus refers back to the whole of the previous 
part, in particular to what the Colossians have them- 
selves experienced in their vital connection with the 
supreme God-man and his work which is so complete 
and mighty in every respect. 

We need not again explain the mystical expression 
‘jointly raised up with Christ”; see the exposition of 
“entombed with him,” “raised up” and “died with 
him” in 2:11, 12, 20. “Jointly raised up with Christ.” 
By this resurrection a new, spiritual life is created in 
us. Paul now describes its vital activities. The Ju- 
daizers had not experienced such a spiritual resurrec- 
tion. No wonder their religious life consisted of de- 
crees about material earthly things (2:16, 20, 21), the 
peculiar worship, humility, and severity to the body 
backed by an empty philosophy (2:8) and show of wis- 
dom (2:28)! The spiritual life of those who have been 
raised up with Christ is the opposite of the Judaistic 
religious life. Paul might merely have stated the ob- 
jective fact that it is the opposite; he does better, he 
admonishes his readers to live the new life and to ex- 
hibit it as such an opposite. They must ever manifest 
the power of Christ’s resurrection as it is compre- 
hended in their own spiritual resurrection and thus 
shows itself in their spiritual vitality. 

“The things above keep seeking.” By transposing 
the verb and the object Paul emphasizes both. “Above” 
means “where Christ is,” our risen Lord, whose resur- 
rection gave us our spiritual resurrection. He is in 
the glory of heaven, “sitting at God’s right” (with the 
feminine Séa we supply xepi, dative of place). The 
mystical language of this epistle does not go beyond the 
death, the entombment, and the resurrection; in Eph. 
2:6 it touches also the enthronement of Christ. The 
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right hand of God (Ps. 110:1) “is no fixed place in 
heaven, as the Sacramentarians assert, without any 
ground in the Holy Scriptures, but nothing else than 
the almighty power of God, in possession of which 
Christ is installed according to his humanity, realiter, 
that is, in deed and truth, sine confusione et exaequa- 
tione naturarum, that is, without confusion and equal- 
izing of the two natures in their essence and essential 
properties,” C. Tr. 1025, 28. 

One should study as a unit all the passages that 
speak of God’s right hand and of Christ’s sitting there. 
Then the view will disappear that Christ is in heaven 
as Enoch and Elijah are, of neither of whom it is said 
that they are at God’s right hand. Christ’s sitting at 
God’s right hand is the exercise of all the majesty and 
the power of deity according to his human nature. One 
cannot exalt only Christ’s divine nature, for this is 
incapable of exaltation since from eternity it is in the 
same infinite glory as the Father and the Spirit, yes, 
one in essence with them. 

If this is understood (see also Eph. 1:20), two 
things will be noted: 1) death, entombment, resurrec- 
tion, sitting at God’s right, all of which are possible 
only to the human nature and equally soteriological, all 
of which once more state what 1:13-23 and 2:9-15 say 
about the absolute supremacy of the person, power, 
work, and results. All of this the Judaizers did not 
perceive, as we have shown. 2) The absolute extent of 
Christ’s saving power above everything in nature and 
above all spirit beings (1:16; 2:10; and especially 
2:15, on which see the exposition). This the Judaizers 
did not perceive; they imagined that demons still con- 
trolled material elements, and that, therefore, in order 
to shield ourselves we have to guard ourselves accord- 
ing to their Judaistic rules and regulations (2:16, 20, 
21) and adopt their type of worship (2:18, 23). For 
‘that reason the exaltation of the human nature of the 
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God-man is introduced at this point: he is sitting at 
God’s right hand. 

2) The things above keep minding, not the 
things on the earth! 

We have the same reversal of the verb and the 
object. ‘Keep seeking” and “keep minding” have 
practically the same force. Lightfoot’s note: “You 
must not only seek heaven, you must think heaven,” 
puts too little into ¢povety which means not merely ‘“‘to 
think” but “‘to mind,” to attend to, to devote ourselves 
to. And “the things above” are not heaven. These two 
admonitions do not say that we must ever strive to 
attain heaven and let earth go. “The things on the 
earth” are the orovyeia rod koocpov (2:8, 20), the material, 
elementary things of the world. The religion of the 
Judaizers minded these things; hence their decrees 
about not handling, tasting, touching certain things, 
about eating and drinking, festivals and sabbaths. All 
these religious rules pertained to “the things on the 
earth” and feared that they were dangerous, that spirit 
powers were behind them, etc. Such minding of such 
things is not for the Colossians, but the very opposite, 
ever minding the things above. 

We note that Paul repeats, again in the emphatic 
position, “the things above.’”’ Of these he can say that 
we are both to seek and to mind them; “the things of 
earth” (when rightly understood) one minds only as 
the Judaizers do. Seek would not be fitting because 
2:21 shows that they are to be avoided as being dan- 
gerous. If by their decrees the Judaizers not only for- 
bade some things but also demanded certain others, 
Paul mentions these others nowhere, hence we do the 
same. ‘The things above” are defined as to their high 
nature by the clause ‘‘where Christ is” in his supreme 
exaltation, and thus they are the very opposite of the 
things on the earth of which the Judaizers were afraid. 
Note that they shunned these earthly things because 
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they imagined them to be dangerous. The Colossians 
are to scorn this whole show of wisdom and the super- 
stition which prompted the Judaizers. They were per- 
fectly free to use all earthly things; no devils control 
any of them, Christ has utterly stripped all devils of 
power (2:15). 

The things above are all the great and blessed, truly 
spiritual things that are where Christ is, that come 
from him to us who are joined spiritually to his death, 
entombment, and resurrection, things that we must 
ever seek and mind. We need not guess what these 
things are, Paul has told us: “the ransoming, the re- 
mission of our sins” (1:14), “all the treasures of the 
wisdom and the knowledge hid away” (2:3), all that 
he as the head supplies to all the body to make it grow 
with the growth of God (2:19). These things we must 
want and occupy ourselves with and not fill our relig- 
ion with rules about material things and with supersti- 
tious philosophy regarding them. ‘Set your mind” 
(our versions) would be ingressive, but the two pres- 
ent imperatives occurring in v. 1, 2 are alike, are dura- 
tive and not ingressive. Regarding ¢dpoveiv as meaning 
more than to think see its use in Phil. 2:2 (twice) and 
especially in 2:5. 

3) “For” substantiates the admonition about seek- 
ing and minding “the things above.” Unlike “the 
things on earth,” the stoicheia (2:8, 20) of which the 
Judaizers made so much in their religious philosophy 
(2:8) and manner of worship (6pycxeia, 2:18, 23) and 
their decreeing (2:20, 21), “the things above” are 
truly spiritual and hence invisible while “the things 
on earth,”’ which must not be handled, are plain and 
visible. It is then no wonder that when a Judaizer 
judges anyone’s religion he does so “in connection 
with eating and drinking or in the festival matter,” 
etc. (2:16), on the basis of tangible, visible things; 
he refuses the prize to anyone who does not worship 
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according to his style with “the things he has seen” 
(2:18). Paul has told the Colossians to scorn all 
such judging and withholding of the prize and has 
added the reasons for such scorn (2:18-23). They 
are to keep on seeking and minding “the things 
above” which are truly spiritual and invisible. For 
you died, and your life has been hidden together 
with Christ in God; when Christ, your (some texts 
read “‘our’’) life, shall be made visible, then also you 
together with him shall be made visible in glory. 
For this reason you are now to go on seeking and 
minding the invisible things above. 

“You died” — 2:20: “died with Christ away from 
the elementary things of the world.” By means of that 
death which connected you with the saving death of 
Christ you became like a dead man as far as religious 
response to human tradition and decrees about earthly, 
material things is concerned. All paganism, all Juda- 
ism, and all Judaistic perversions of Christianity 
operated with scores of material things, “the things of 
the easth”’ ; see the discussions of orovyeia in Gal. 4:3, 9; 
Col. 2:8, 20. 

“You died” — you got away from every bit of relig- 
ion that operated with material things and with doing 
this or that with them. What does it matter to a dead 
man what anybody does with material, earthly things 
whether these are a part of his religion or otherwise? 
Paul might also have said, “you were entombed” 
(2:12), for a man who is entombed is dead and cares 
nothing for earthly things. Paul does touch upon this 
after a fashion when he writes: your life “has been 
hidden” just as he touches upon our spiritual resur- 
rection with Christ when he speaks of our fw7, our new, 
spiritual life. But “you died,” which repeats in brief 
the fuller statement of 2:20, expresses his thought in 
the clearest way. 
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This very death, however, gave us a “life” through 
our resurrection with Christ (2:12; 3:1), a life such 
as Judaizers know nothing about, one that from the 
beginning and even now “has been hidden together 
with Christ in God.” It is spiritual and thus invisible 
and hidden; full of vitality, indeed, so vital that it will 
pass through temporal, physical death unharmed, but 
operating with the intangible things it has in Christ 
(1:14; 2:3; we having been, filled in him, 2:10). Itis 
hidden “with Christ in God,” with the Christ sitting at 
God’s right hand (v. 1), he, in fact, being “our life” 
(v. 4) as he himself is “the Life’ (John 14:6). To all 
who in their religion deal only with “what things they 
have seen” (2:18) Christ is hidden (II Cor. 4:4) and 
is revealed only to those who are risen with him (II 
Cor. 4:6). 

Hidden with Christ “in God” is our life — a tre- 
mendous thought. Yet God is the only fount of life; 
God raised up Christ to the life of infinite glory, and 
God raised us up to spiritual life with Christ. First 
John 8:2 also speaks of the hidden nature and the 
invisibility of this life: “Beloved, now are we the chil- 
dren of God, and it is not yet made manifest what wé 
shall be,” and then adds, as does Paul: “that when he 
(Christ) shall appear, we shall be like him.”’ A death 
of this kind and a life of this exalted nature concern 
themselves with “the things above where Christ is at 
God’s right hand” and never with “the things on the 
earth” with which the Judaizers — and we may add 
pagans and Jews — are occupied religiously. 


4) Our life shall not remain thus hidden forever. 
It shall remain thus only until the time “when Christ 
shall be made visible” (note that Paul uses the same 
verb that is found in I John 3:2: be made manifest, 
public, visible) at his Parousia. This date is men- 
tioned because then our bodies, too, shall be glorified. 
Paul significantly adds the apposition: Christ, “your 
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(our) life’; Phil. 2:21: “for me to be living (is) 
Christ.” This is not substantial identification, nor is 
it only rhetorical. Joined spiritually to Christ, he is 
in us, and we in him, i. e., in a living connection by 
which he, the Life, fills us with spiritual, eternal life. 

When that great day comes, Paul says, “then you, 
too, together with him (all the ovv are associative) shall 
be made visible in glory,” “we shall be like him” (I 
John 3:2). Rom. 8:17. What shall then happen to the 
judgment of the haughty Judaizers who refused us the 
prize because we discarded all their decrees about 
earthly elements (2:16, etc.; 2:20, etc.) ? What shall 
become of all their philosophy (2:8) and show of 
wisdom (2:23)? Well, here we have the reason that 
throughout our Christian life our one concern shall be 
with the things above and not with those on earth that 
fill our religion with the observance of things that 
perish by being used up (2:22). 

In this first paragraph Paul sums up the whole 
Christian life in a comprehensive and a fundamental 
admonition which also carries us to the last day and to 
our final glorification. He often does this and lets the 
specifications follow as an elaboration. 


The Life that Breaks with all the Old Vices 
since the New Man Has Been Put on 


5) Accordingly, render dead the members that 
are on the earth —as to fornication, uncleanness, 
passion, base desire, and the covetousness, which is 
of the nature of idolatry, because of which things 
there comes the wrath of God upon the sons of the 
disobedience, among whom you also walked at one 
time when you were living in these things. 

In v. 3 (2:20) we have the fact: “you died.” When 
Paul now demands: “Accordingly deaden your mem- 
bers,” this does not mean that this dying was only ideal 
and is now to become real when we deaden our mem- 
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bers. This view confuses regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation. Nor is our having died partial and is made 
complete by now striking dead our members. “You 
died” is an aorist, the act is complete; so also is its 
positive side, “you were raised up” (v. 1; 2:12). In 
accord with this very completeness of our death and 
our resurrection with Christ we are to render dead 
our members. 

In Rom. 8:18 we have Oavaroire: “keep bringing 
death” upon the deeds of the body; in Gal. 5:24 we 
have éoravpwoar, “nail on the cross” the flesh. Both are 
conceptions that are somewhat different from the 
thought of our passage: “strike dead the members that 
are on the earth,” especially as to the object involved. 

Romans 8:18 pictures the negative process of sanc- 
tification, bringing @dvaros or death upon the deeds of 
the body, which process continues as long as we have 
the body and its deeds. In Gal. 5:24 the aorist refers 
to the decisive act which nails the flesh to the cross in 
order cruelly, painfully to murder it there so that its 
career of crime shall cease once for all. In our passage, 
which also has the aorist, the decisive act is to strike 
dead the bodily members so that, being vexpé or dead, 
they shall become incapable of being used for any of 
the vices here listed and indicated. Yet our passage, 
like Rom. 8:13, is written to Christians. Galatians 
5:24 states that the thing has already been done, the 
other two passages that we are now to do it. All of 
these passages express a truth: we constantly kill off 
the deeds of the body just as we crucified the flesh in 
the first place. We strike our members dead summar- 
ily and leave them useless for all vices. The flesh is 
dethroned in us, its attempted usurpations for deeds of 
the body are constantly put to death as rebellious citi- 
zens are suppressed (Rom. 8:13), even the bodily 
members, which the flesh must have for its deeds, are 
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struck dead so that, like dead things, they become quite 
useless instruments for the flesh. 

The attributive phrase “upon the earth” gets its 
point from v. 2 where “the things on the earth” (the 
elementary, physical ovovxeia of the world with which 
the Judaizers busy themselves in their religion, (2:20; 
2:8) are contrasted with “the things above” (1:14; 
2:3, 10, “having been filled”). Our bodily members 
certainly do have to be used for the things on earth; 
but the way in which the Judaizers propose to use them 
in their decrees (2:16; 2:20, 21) ends only in satiating 
their flesh (2:23). A religion that operates with de- 
crees about earthly things and bodily members on 
earth (‘“‘Handle not, nor taste, nor touch,” 2:21; do 
not eat or drink but fast as prescribed by the Judaiz- 
ers; and do not do this or that on the festival and on 
the Sabbath, etc., 2:16), such a religion remains on the 
low level of the flesh which also has to have the bodily 
members for its deeds. 

The attributive phrase “those on the earth” is thus 
decidedly pertinent. If regeneration has not taken 
place, whatever the members that are on earth do in 
the things that are on earth, whether they commit 
vices or do things that are decreed by Judaizers, is 
quite the same, for they achieve nothing but satiation 
of the flesh, now in one way, now in another. As we 
must ever turn to the things above and away from the 
things on earth, so once for all we must strike dead 
even our members on the earth so that they may he 
useless for the things on the earth. 

We do not regard the accusatives that follow as 
appositions but as adverbial accusatives of reference 
or specification: ‘‘as to fornication,” etc. Compare 
this passage with Eph. 5:3-6. All of Paul’s lists are 
earefully arranged. Both here in v. 5 and again in v. 8 
Paul has five, the half of the completeness expressed 
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by ten. Let the reader himself complete these fives. 
Five is also secular, these are vices. ‘“Fornication” and 
“uncleanness” go together as forming a most nasty 
pair, the one being specific, the other broad. “Passion” 
and “base desire” likewise form a pair, both are in- 
ward. Ild0os is not used by Paul in the sense of the 
Greek schools of ethical philosophy (C.-K. 842; Trench, 
Synonyms). Bengel defines it as the morbus libidinis. 
It is like an inward fire that is kindled in the heart. 
*Embupia is a vox media although it is usually used in 
an evil sense, which is placed beyond question by the 
adjective: ‘base desire,” reaching out for an object in 
order to satisfy itself. 

These four are sexual and are thus joined to “‘covet- 
ousness” as is so often done in Scripture apparently 
because greed of money is also filthy. The idea that 
we have this grouping because it takes money to in- 
dulge in sexual vices is unsubstantiated. In most cases 
of sexual vice money is not even involved, and thou- 
sands of covetous men and women cling to their money 
and never use it for sexual vices. Here, as in Eph. 5:6, 
the damnableness of covetousness lies in the fact that 
its quality or nature (js, qualitative, also causal) is 
“idolatry,” worshipping gold instead of God. The 
clause is needed in order to show the enormity of the 
sin which even Christians often fail to recognize. A 
Catholic priest states that during his long years of 
service all kinds of sins and crimes were confessed to 
him in the confessional but never the sin of covetousness. 
Why is the article used with this fifth noun? Not, as 
has been supposed, because it is the last of the group 
but because it alone has an attached relative clause 
(R. 758). 

6) “Because of which things there comes the 
wrath of God upon the sons of the disobedience.” This 
wrath is the reaction of God’s holiness and righteous- 
ness against sin. See Rom. 1:18. It comes not merely 
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on the day of final judgment but whenever this wrath 
blazes forth in judgments on individuals and even on 
rotten nations. “Comes” is an iterative present tense. 
Considerations of grace and mercy hold back the com- 
ing; this is God’s long-suffering. But when the evil 
cup is full, the wrath descends. 

Critics of the text debate as to whether the phrases 
“upon the sons of the disobedience” is genuine or is in- 
troduced from Eph. 5:6. The writer’s opinion is that 
the words are genuine; his reason for this opinion is 
the fact that both epistles were written at the same 
time, that in both epistles many expressions thus cor- 
respond in the most natural way; in fact, here not 
merely this phrase but the entire clause is found in 
both. The question as to how the phrase came to be 
omitted in some texts is like that asked regarding 
thousands of variants, for none of which the critics 
have a satisfactory explanation. We also note that the 
omission of this phrase leaves the clause just as incom- 
plete as would its omission in Eph. 5:6. 

On “the sons of the disobedience” see Eph. 2:2. 
This is the old, original disobedience, hence the article 
is used. “The sons” of it are brought forth by it and 
as “sons” continue it as their disobedient fathers did 
before them. Unbelief is also called disobedience, but 
why introduce such a restriction here? The Gentiles 
stifled even the voice of conscience and of the lex nat- 
uralis (Rom. 1:32). To make these sons of the diso- 
bedience Gnostic heretics is venturing upon the un- 
provable. 

7) Those who cancel the phrase from v. 6 natur- 
ally translate: “in which things’ also you walked. 
This, however, produces an awkward repetition when 
Paul now adds: “‘when you were living in these things.” 
We retain the phrase in v. 6 and thus translate: “among 
whom also you walked at one time when you were liv- 
ing in these things.” As former Gentiles the Colos- 
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sians, too, had walked among their pagan neighbors 
and were altogether like them. The constative histor- 
ical aorist is in-place, as is also the descriptive imper- 
fect in the temporal clause: “when you were living in 
these things.” This imperfect, however, leads us to 
expect the next statement which by means of an aorist 
tells us how this former living in such vices is to cease. 


8) But now do you also put away from your- 
selves (middle; aorist; definitely, once for all) all of 
them — wrath, exasperation, meanness, blasphemy, 
shameful language out of your mouth! Never lie 
to each other — you having put off once for all the 
old man together with his practices and having put 
on the new man, the one made over new for real 
knowledge according to the image of him who 
created him, etc. 

“Now” = since that fearful former time is past, 
thank God. “You also” — like other Christians. The 
aorist = “put away from yourselves for good and all’; 
yet this verb is not figurative for taking off clothing, 
as R., W. P., states, it is literal: rid yourselves com- 
pletely of all these things. Paul cannot list them all; 
he has mentioned one sample group and now adds an- 
other, but the complete list would be much longer, and 
in other connections Paul lists also other items. 

Here we again have five. Those listed in v. 5 harm 
the sinner himself; these harm other people. ‘Anger” 
and ‘“‘wrath” are quite the same in English. It is true 
that the corresponding Greek terms are also often used 
in the same sense (Trench), the one only to strengthen 
the other (C.-K. 805). But in lists such as this and in 
Eph. 4:31 épyj; and Ovyds preserve their difference; 
Ovuds = boiling agitation of the feelings, i. e., “exas- 
peration.” See also Eph. 4:31 where the two are re- 
versed. In both passages we have a climax. The exas- 
peration (Ovués) may rise to wrath (épy7) (Eph. 4:31), 
or the wrath, getting beyond control, may rise to exas- 
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peration (our passage). We may have the words in 
either order because either word may be conceived as 
being the stronger. 

The next step is xaxia, “baseness” or “meanness” 
toward the person or the thing because of which a per- 
son is exasperated, Schlechtigkeit. This is not ‘“mal- 
ice” (our versions), for xaxéa — moral inferiority, 
“good-for-nothingness.” The next step is to curse or 
damn by “blasphemy.” The fifth, to hurl “out of his 
mouth” aicypodoyia, “vile or shameful language, dirty 
epithets.” A true progression indeed! Like the five 
items listed in v. 5 the five items of this verse stop 
short at the half and let the readers add the other five: 
to strike, to wound, etc. 

9) Lying is a different sort of harmful sin and is 
therefore listed separately with its own imperative: 
py Weddeoe. In the New Testament it is always used in 
the middle voice. As a translation for the negative 
present imperative R., W. P., offers us the choice be- 
tween, “Stop lying,” and, “Do not have the habit of 
lying.” Still other turns are offered in R. 854. “Stop 
lying!” would, however, imply that the Colossians 
have hitherto been given to lying, which Paul certainly 
does not want to intimate. This present imperative 
wants to exclude all lying; we should translate: ‘Never 
lie to one another!” The reciprocal pronoun does not 
restrict the injunction to Christians as though we may 
lie to non-Christians, for the sense is: “‘to one another” 
no matter who the other person may be. The ethical 
question as to whether a lie is ever justified under any 
circumstance of life has been answered in connection 
with Eph. 4:25. 

The two aorist participles — remember that in the 
Greek they have number, gender, and case — apply to 
the subject of the imperative which is also the subject 
of the previous imperative (v. 8) and also of the one 
preceding that (v. 5). So these aorist participles and 
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their antecedent actions extend back through the entire 
exhortation: “you who have put off — and who have 
put on,” i. e., because you have done these two funda- 
mental things. The figure is that of drawing off and 
drawing on a garment; we get away from the one 
(amd), we get to be in (é) the other. The idea of the 
garment is, however, not strong in the Greek (see the 
participle in 2:15): slip out of and away from — slip 
into and get to be in. But these are not two separate 
acts, the two are one; for never for an instant are we, 
as it were, naked; nor is there an interval between the 
getting rid of the old man and the acquisition of the 
new. We put off and put on just as we repent and be- 
lieve, etc.; but in the very nature of the case, we do 
these things when grace with its divine power works 
this putting off and putting on. 

“The old man” is old because he is derived from 
Adam by way of our natural birth. It is the inborn 
sinful nature plus its habitus with all the sinful 
thoughts, motives, emotions, volitions. Not merely 
this or that was wrong with us and had to be put off 
and removed; but our whole old nature must be re- 
moved. The figure of a garment should not mislead 
us; we should read it in the light of the death and the 
resurrection mentioned in 2:20; 3:3; 2:12; 3:1. The 
operation is by no means painless; it is violent, it is 
called a crucifixion (Rom. 6:6). The old man is not 
converted, he cannot be; he is not renewed, he cannot 
be. He can only be replaced by the new man, by a cre- 
ative act of God and by no less. 

10) The Greek has two words for “new,” véos and 
xawos, both of which are opposites of wadads or “old.” 
We get the sense of “old” from Eph. 4:23; it means old 
as being full of the destructive corruption of lust and 
deceit —rottenly old. The new man is “new” (véos) 
in the sense that he did not exist before, that God cre- 
ated him, that his being then began in us. Yet this 
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newly created man is one who is being constantly re- 
newed by God (xauwés in the participle), he undergoes 
the newness of being continuously renovated, of having 
every stain cleaned off, of having the original newness 
restored. In v. 9 the two aorist participles daexSvodpevor 
and évévodyevon denote a decisive momentary act while 
the present participle in v. 10, dvaxawovpevov, denotes 
continuousness and iteration. 

Paul writes, “the old man together with his apdée.s,” 
“practices,” which word is at times used in the evil 
sense of what is perpetrated. The old man and all his 
products are abolished. Paul has just named some of 
them. The new man who is newly created takes his 
place, and this man is constantly restored to his orig- 
inal newness “for éziyywos, genuine spiritual knowl- 
edge, according to the image of him who created him.” 
Yes, God created him, not by the use of omnipotence, 
but by the creative power of grace and the gospel. Nor 
is this man who is thus created left to shift for himself, 
he is constantly renewed by God. 

But now, instead of saying renewed for good works 
(as in Eph. 2:10) and thus stating a direct opposite 
of the evil “practices” of the old man, Paul goes deeper 
and says: “constantly renewed for epignosis in accord 
with his Creator.” For out of this true, spiritual 
knowledge arise all true spiritual good works. It ac- 
cords with the image of God (on eixwy see 1:15). Ephe- 
sians 4:24 informs us that the image consists in 
righteousness and holiness which belong to truth. With 
it goes this knowledge as being in accord with the 
image of God. Adam was created in God’s image. In 
Adam this image existed in its pristine newness and 
made him like God in righteousness and holiness. And 
it was combined with true knowledge and thus with 
truth as held by this knowledge. In these respects 
Adam was a miniature copy of God. This image which 
was lost in consequence of the fall God re-creates by 
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grace and constantly renews unto the spiritual knowl- 
edge which keeps the image clean and unspoiled in us. 


How, then, can we Christians go back to the filth 
of the old man (v. 5), to all his old viciousness (v. 8) ? 
These have been swept out of us by God’s creative 
grace, and our new man who is ever renewed in true 
knowledge will certainly deaden our bodily members 
to sin and will make them instruments of righteous- 
ness (Rom. 6:18). Paul reserves the presentation of 
this activity of the new man for his next paragraph 
and thus in this verse does not go beyond true 
knowledge. 

11) Paul concludes: Where there is not Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and foreskin, barbarian, 
Scythian, slave, free, but everything and in every 
way Christ, and his ‘“‘where’”’ refers to the condition 
just described: where the old man is abolished and the 
new has been created, anywhere where this is the case 
“there is not” Greek and Jew, etc. *Ev is the strong 
form of &; éo7i is always understood, and this word is 
always used with a negative, oix gx. Wherever what 
Paul says exists there is (not: “cannot be,’”’ R. V.) no 
human prerogative or human deficiency in religious 
standing, let the Judaizers judge and refuse or accord 
their prize as they will (2:16, 18). 

Paul runs through a list of the most vital differ- 
ences found in his day. ‘‘Greek and Jew” were opposed 
to each other, the Greek emphasizing his Greek culture 
and high social standing, the Jew boasting of his divine 
religion. Both prerogatives disappear before the spir- 
itual glory of the new man. “Greek” does not mean 
“Gentile” nor “pagan” nor a native of Greece but any 
man who was educated in Greek culture. ‘“Circumcis- 
ion and foreskin” were also opposed to each other, the 
Jews and the Judaizers regarding the former a high 
prerogative and the latter either a fatal or a serious 
deficiency. In Colosse the Judaizers, as we have seen, 
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at least boasted of their circumcision. Where the new 
man is, this boast evaporates. 

The next four terms are independent, hence there 
are no “ands.” “Barbarian” (Rom. 1:14) is one who 
cannot speak the Greek language (not just a savage) ; 
a “Scythian” is not simply a native of Scythia but the 
climax of barbarism, a savage. The Greek despised 
the Jew; circumcision despised foreskin; even a bar- 
barian scorned a Scythian. 

In the last of the four pairs the words occur in 
reverse order: “slave — free,” a difference that ran 
through the whole world at that time when millions 
were slaves. The poor slave was looked down upon by 
the free man. By reversing the last pair Paul closes 
the list rhetorically in a skilful way. The view that 
Paul could have continued with rich and poor, old and 
young does not take into account Paul’s rhetoric. 

Were all of these types members of the church in 
Colosse? This list does not prove that fact as some 
think. The point of this list is not by means of exam- 
ples to be found in Colosse to show the highest human 
prerogatives and the lowest human deficiences but to 
show that both were found in the world of that day, 
that men in general made these distinctions. 

There is one prerogative in Colosse and everywhere 
else in the church that erases all differences between 
high and low. This isthe new man. Paul phrases this 
thought in a striking way: “but everything and in 
every way — Christ.” Note that “Christ” is most em- 
phatically placed last. He is indeed absolutely “every- 
thing’ in the new man, and all that men may name 
beside him in a religious way is — nil. 

Some overlook what the emphatic ‘“‘Christ” means, 
namely all that Paul has said of him in this epistle, 
notably in 1:18-23, and in 2:9-15, but also all else. This 
God-man is the Christ who is everything in every way. 
He is ra wdvra (definite) : “all things” that are; outside 
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of him none exist. Neither here nor in Eph. 1:23 nor 
elsewhere is év rao. masculine as the preceding 74 wdvra 
indicates. Read the whole together: Christ is “the all 
in all ways.” On the phrase “in all ways” (adverbial) 
see the examples given in B.-P. 1012. 

Some misunderstand Paul’s thought and quote va- 
rious passages to show that we are all one in Christ 
Jesus, that all national, social, and other differences 
are wiped out, that “brother” should be substituted for 
all of them. But that is not what Paul says here 
although he says it elsewhere. Here he says that the 
new man alone counts, that Christ is everything in all 
and every way, that all else is nothing in religion. The 
whole epistle is based on this thought because this 
meets the Judaizers who claimed that Christians needed 
also a few other things to make their religion what it 
ought to be (2:16, etc.; 2:20, etc.). Only by observing 
their decrees will Christians be safe from what devils 
can do to them through the material, earthly stoicheia 
or elements. This perverted notion Paul explodes. The 
things that are dangerous are the old vices — these 
avoid! These hurt the new man, these militate against 
Christ. Away with the superstition about earthly ele- 
ments! For all of us Christ is the all in all ways! 


The Life Full of Christian Virtues, Rich in the Word 


12) Here is the positive side of the Christian life, 
here are the virtues. This paragraph is the com- 
plement to the preceding, the two together are 
the elaboration of the summary paragraph (v. 1-4). 
Accordingly put on, as elect of God, saints and be- 
loved ones, tender feeling of compassion, kindness, 
lowliness, meekness, longsuffering; enduring one an- 
other and forgiving each other if anyone against any- 
one may have complaint, as also the Lord forgave 
you, thus you, too. 
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Like the ovv occurring in 2:16; 3:1, 5, this connec- 
tive “accordingly” also here does not connect one sen- 
tence with the preceding sentence but one paragraph 
with the preceding paragraph. Risen with Christ 
(v. 1-3), we get rid of the old vices (v. 5-11) and thus 
put on the real Christian virtues. Paul continues the 
idea of putting on which he mentioned in v. 10, for the 
new man there spoken of is the possessor of all the 
virtues now listed. In regeneration we put on the new 
man, we receive the new, spiritual life. Verse 10 adds 
the thought that its Creator constantly renews this new 
man unto true knowledge. It is this renewal of which 
Paul now speaks. 

“Accordingly put on” these Christian virtues. We 
have already noted that the figure of a garment should 
not be stressed. These virtues, like “the new man,” 
are not a mere garment that one puts on outwardly and 
then also takes off again and that in time wears out 
and must be thrown away. The aorist indicates the 
permanent acquisition of these virtues. 

We should note that this is the only place in the 
entire letter where Paul inserts something that resem- 
bles an address to his readers, and that this form of 
address is not “brethren” or “my beloved,” which 
would express their relation to him, but a triple desig- 
nation that indicates their relation to God: “as elect of 
God, saints, and beloved ones.” All Christians, of 
course, deserve these titles. ‘As’ does not mean “in 
so far as” but “as in fact you are” what these titles 
convey. Yet Paul is not using them because they are 
merely beautiful and expressive terms in general; they 
are the proper and the most pertinent terms for this 
epistle. 

The Judaizers did not judge the Colossian Chris- 
tians to be “elect of God”; the Judaizers did not accord 
them the prize “‘as God’s elect,” etc. (see 2:16, 18). 
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According to the Judaizers the Colossian Christians 
had no such standing because they did not observe the 
Judaistic decrees (2:20), did not observe what the 
Judaizers regarded as essential in warding off spiritual 
harm that might come to them from earthly, material 
elements (stoicheia, 2:8, 20) which demon spirits used 
to damage men’s souls. Over against this judgment of 
the Judaizers Paul does not, indeed, set his judgment 
but God’s; “as” implies that the Colossians, like Paul 
himself, are accepting God’s judgment about themselves 
and not that of the Judaizers. 

The absence of articles means that there are many 
others, all of whom are Christians like the Colossians, 
who are also “elect of God’’ and must be considered 
“as” such by all. God accords them the prize, he is the 
arbiter and not the self-appointed Judaizers. God re- 
gards the Colossian Christians as his elect, as his 
saints, as those who have been beloved by him (perfect 
tense: continuing to be so beloved now and ever). We 
regard all three as coordinate nouns and do not regard 
the last two as adjective modifiers of the first: “holy 
and beloved elect ones.” “Ayo. has the same force it 
had in 1:2: “saints,” people separated unto God by 
justification and regeneration, by the death, entomb- 
ment, and resurrection of which Paul speaks in 2:12, 
20; 3:1, 8, by the reconciliation of which he speaks 
in 1:21, etc. At that time they entered into possession 
of God’s love in Christ Jesus ever after to receive this 
love and its blessings. The three terms are synony- 
mous, each casts light upon the other. 

The verbal noun ékAexroé is like a passive past par- 
ticiple, “of God” is the genitive of the agent. Some are 
inclined to date the election at the time the Colossians 
were efficaciously called (v.15). If Paul had intended 
to say this he would have used xAnroi (Rom. 1:6). These 
two verbals are not identical. “Elect of God” must be 
dated in eternity (Eph. 1:4). Like the éxdexrof occur- 
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ring in Matt. 22:14, the verbal contains the entire elec- 
tive act of God who, with the whole massa perdita of 
the whole of mankind before his omniscient eyes, chose 
as his own all those whom his grace in Christ Jesus 
would succeed in saving and bringing to glory. These 
are God’s saints, his beloved, his elect. Because they 
are such and because they are of this number Paul calls 
upon the Colossians to put on all that ought to grace 
them in their lives. The three titles are positive desig- 
nations, hence Paul does not use them in the negative 
paragraph (v. 5-11) which points out the things Chris- 
tians must put away but does use them here in the 
positive paragraph which indicates all that Christians 
ought to put on. 

Instead of being influenced by superstition regard- 
ing earthly elements and observing silly human decrees 
(2:20, etc.) Christians put off all the vices of the old 
man and put on all the virtues of the new, spiritual life. 
Note that, like the vices, the virtues here listed by Paul 
pertain to the second table of the law. Our relation 
and our devotion to God ever show themselves in our 
attitude and our conduct toward our brethren and our 
fellow men. I John 4:20, 21. Our love to God is 
attested by our love to men in Christ Jesus. Away with 
the philosophy, tradition of men, decrees about mate- 
rial elements (2:8), all of which are an empty show of 
wisdom (2:23) ! 

In Phil. 2:1, orAdyyva and oixrippot are two virtues; 
these terms are there used as a synonymous pair. The 
former really means ‘“‘viscera” and not “bowels” (A. 
V.), which latter makes us think of the intestines. The 
Greek connects the tender emotions with a stirring of 
the inner physical organs. Thus to the Greek “viscera” 
means “tender feeling” (as in Phil. 2:1); yet a geni- 
tive may be added, which specifies the kind of tender- 
ness. This is the case in our passage: ‘“‘tender feeling 
of compassion,” ‘‘compassionate feeling.” ‘Kindness,’ 
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xpnordrys (Rom. 2:4), is broader. Compassion goes out 
to the distressed and the suffering, goodness or kind- 
ness to all whom.we can benefit. These two are a pair. 
They both prompt us to bestow something and thus in 
a way place us above those upon whom we make the 
bestowal. 

The next two may be paired with the first two, but 
they place us below others: “lowly-mindedness, meek- 
ness,” etc. On the former consult Phil. 2:3 and the 
great example of Jesus (Phil. 2:5, etc.). The virtue 
admired by pagans was domination, powerful self- 
assertion, assuming a position above other men; hence 
rarrewoppoovm Was despicable to the pagan mind, a poor, 
low mind that could not assert itself and lord it over 
anybody. The Christian idea of humility lay beyond 
pagan ethics. A noble sense was put into the word 
by the spirit of Christ. Pride has vanished. Others 
are not beneath our feet. We ourselves are poor sin- 
ners. We do not lower ourselves while we are great 
as Chrysostom thought; we know that we are not 
great, hence we never even pretend that we are great. 
So we move among men. 

Allied with humility is “meekness,” here meekness 
toward men. Read Trench regarding the two terms. 
Of the latter he says: “He that is meek indeed will 
know himself a sinner among sinners; or, if in one case 
(meaning Christ’s case, Matt. 11:29) he could not 
know himself such, yet bearing the sinner’s doom. And 
this will teach him (the meek Christian) to endure 
meekly the provocation with which they may provoke 
him, not to withdraw himself from the burdens which 
their sin may impose upon him, Gal. 6:1; II Tim. 2:25; 
Tit. 3:2” — three excellent examples in these three 
passages. Meekness was elevated to this height by 
Christianity. 

Comporting with these two is “longsuffering,” the 
mind holding out long under provocations, injustice, 
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inflictions, not giving way to resentment and retalia- 
tion. 

We thus have five virtues like the two fives found in 
v. 5 and in v. 8 and yet not like them after all, for Paul 
adds two more that are expressed by two participles 
that denote actions. In this way he gets the sacred 
seven. For the five are Christian virtues and deserve 
to be completed so as to obtain seven. Otherwise five 
is the number of rhetorical incompleteness and ten the 
number of the greatest completeness. Thus when the 
writer stops with five items, the reader is asked to 
add the other five so as to have ten. 

13) “Enduring one another” means holding out 
when burdens are heaped up. These need not be insults 
and injuries, they may be labors for us; they may be 
faults, thoughtlessness on the part of others. Finally, 
“forgiving each other if anyone against anyone (note 
the juxtaposition) may have complaint,” éév implying 
that such instances may be expected to occur. Mopdy is 
Beschwerde, Vorwurf. The point to be noted is that 
this word includes both justified complaint and com- 
plaint about fancied wrong. Paul says: “Suppose any- 
one of you has such a complaint against someone else, 
no matter who it may be, then graciously forgive.” 

This does not mean: Complain a while until par- 
don is asked and amends are made to satisfy you and 
then at last condescend to forgive. That is what too 
many think. Hence we have so many complaints and 
complainers. Then the pastors, too, think that they 
must step in and decide the merits of the case, with 
the result that both parties often complain against the 
pastor and his unfairness in judging. That is the 
wrong way to settle quarrels and complaints. Paul 
says: “The moment you have a complaint against any- 
one, graciously forgive. Bury it at once in genuine 
forgiveness.” This is what pastors must insist on 
when complaints are brought to them. When this is. 
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properly done, no quarrel will arise; it will be extin- 
guished at the very source. See the fuller elaboration 
in Eph. 4:32.  ~ 

Do this, Paul says, “as also the Lord forgave you, 
thus you, too.” The latter expression needs no verb. 
This is the model for us because it is at the same time 
the most impelling motive. Matt. 18:21-35. Since 
everything has been forgiven us, how can we hold a 
little complaint against anyone? The reading that has 
“Lord” seems correct; “God” is used in Eph. 4:32, for- 
giveness being attributed equally to both. 

14) Paul has a cluster of seven in v. 12, 13; he 
crowns it with love. Above all these things, more- 
over, the love! which means bond of the complete- 
ness. And the peace of Christ, let it be arbiter in 
your hearts! for which you were also called in one 
body. And (ever) be thankful! 

Some interpreters think that “put. on” is to be sup- 
plied and then make love the grand outer robe to be put 
on over the seven virtues and call this the bond that 
holds them together. Paul begins a new sentence; he 
omits the verb and thus has an exclamation with its own 
imperative force. ‘‘Above all these things” — as being 
of even greater importance. ‘“The love” with the article 
as well as “the completeness” speak of these as definite 
ideas. The German understands at once, for he, too, 
says: die Liebe, die Vollstaendigkeit. We are not to 
think of love as a general quality nor of completeness as 
a general condition but of the specific love and the 
specific completeness known to Paul and to all his 
Christian readers. If someone’s English-thinking mind 
feels it necessary to supply a verb, let it reconstruct 
the thought in this way: “Above all these things have 
the love,” the article to indicate what we Christians 
call genuine love. 

*Aydm = the love of intelligent comprehension and 
of corresponding purpose (see John 3:16; 21:15; Matt, 
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5:44) ; it is distinct from ¢A‘a. Our love is always the 
product of faith, for Paul is here addressing believers. 
Warfield’s idea that love sees value in its object is in- 
correct. When God loved the world which was full of 
sin he saw that all value had departed from the world, 
yet his love resolved with corresponding purpose to 
restore and even to increase the value that had been 
lost. 

The relative 6, neuter, agrees in gender with 
neither “love” (feminine) nor with “bond” (mascu- 
line) ; when B.-D. 1382 changes the gender, he does so 
without a warrant. The antecedent is “love,” but love 
as to what it means in this connection and not as to 
what it zs in itself. “O éor. = “which means.” Here 
love means: “bond of the completeness,” of the rededrys 
or condition that has reached the rédos or goal, call it 
“perfectness” as do our versions as long as perfection- 
ism is not thereby understood. Paul might have said 
simply that the real “love” means the real “complete- 
ness” (attainment of the goal). He says just a little 
more when he adds “bond” of this completeness: love 
is the completeness as to its binding power. State it in 
this way: the (real) love of which we Christians speak 
means for us a cementing bond that belongs to the com- 
pleteness which we Christians know as our goal. 

The genitive is possessive. It is not objective, for 
this completeness needs no bond to hold it together. It 
might be a subjective genitive: this completeness uses 
a bond, one that binds us Christians together whenever 
and wherever this completeness or goal attainment is 
reached in any measure. The context does not suggest 
that the bond is a girdle, that love holds all the gar- 
ments, the seven virtues, together (R., W. P.). The 
appositional as well as the adjectival genitive are ex- 
cluded by the article with the genitive. Love is “a 
perfect bond” (adjectival genitive) seems to be an at- 
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tractive thought but overlooks both the relative é and 
the article with the genitive. 

The seven virtues which Paul lists in v. 12, 13 help 
to bind together and thus are already bonds. Paul 
says: “Do not fail to add love, namely as the true per- 
fection’s own most essential bond.” The thought is not 
that love binds the seven virtues together; they need 
no tie to bind them together, for they of their own 
accord unite in drawing and in keeping Christians 
together. Love, however, stands above them, for it is 
true perfection’s own most wonderful bond. 

But why should Paul speak about completeness and 
about a bond and about virtues that unite Christian 
hearts? The answer is that the Judaizers denied the 
Colossians the prize (2:16-19), denied that they had 
reached the true mark and goal with their type of 
Christianity, denied it because the Colossians did not 
cbserve the Judaistic decrees about eating, drinking, 
festivals, superstitious avoidance of many physical 
things. The Judaizers gave the prize to those who 
zealously observed their decrees as the bond of com- 
pleteness. Over against all such Judaistic decrees 
about material things Paul sets the seven distinctive 
Christian virtues that hold our hearts together, and 
true Christian love crowns them, the genuine perfec- 
tion’s bond. The Lord awards the prize to those who 
have this reAadrys, this completeness. Human decrees 
are nothing in his sight. Dealing, as they do, with 
croxeia OY Material things, such decrees of men never 
unite hearts spiritually. The seven Christian virtues 
do, and love crowns them as perfection’s own best spir- 
itual bond. 

15) Therefore Paul adds: “And the peace of 
Christ,” the peace he bestows, “let it be arbiter in your 
hearts, for which (peace) you also were called in one 
body, and (ever) be thankful” for that. This is the 
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peace of Paul’s greeting (1:2); it refers to a state 
when God is our friend and all is well with us, it is the 
objective condition that comes from God as our Father 
(1:2) through Christ as the giver who has made this 
peace for us. It is ever to be the arbiter in our hearts, 
the judge and referee who decides to whom the prize 
must be accorded. This is the verb that was used in 
2:18. The Judaizers wanted to set themselves up as 
arbiters by awarding the crown and prize according 
to obedience to their decrees and denying it to true 
Christians like the Colossians. Paul says the true 
arbiter is right in your own hearts; it is Christ’s own 
peace and no outside, self-appointed Judaizer. 

Paul might have said that Christ is the arbiter; but 
the Judaizers claimed that their decrees accorded with 
Christ who observed the ceremonial Jewish laws. The 
peace of Christ does not come through regulations 
about material things but through Christ’s ransoming 
and remission of sins (1:14), through his reconcilia- 
tion which was effected in the body of his flesh by 
means of his death (1:22). This peace is the true ar- 
biter when we are presented as holy, blemishless, and 
blameless before Christ (1:22). Ever do what accords 
with this peace of Christ, and this peace will crown 
you with the prize, let Judaizers say what they will. 

“Rule” in our versions misses the point of BpaBeiw 
which means “to act as an umpire,” as an arbiter to 
decide with finality to whom the prize is to go. Nor is 
“arbitrate” (R. V. margin) correct, for this means to 
compose differences in a dispute. When a race is run, 
there is nothing to arbitrate, someone comes out ahead, 
the umpire gives him the prize. Let the Judaizers 
shout that the Colossians lack Christian completeness 
and dare not be accorded the prize. The Colossians 
are to listen to Christ’s own peace speaking in their 
own hearts. Paul, as it were, personifies peace, for 
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that peace speaks with Christ’s voice. It accords the 
prize to those who have this peace in their hearts, who 
live and act accordingly. We may translate: “Let the 
peace of Christ accord the prize in your hearts.” In- 
deed, there is where it is accorded and not before the 
reviewing stand of the self-appointed Judaistic 
umpires. 

For this peace, Paul says, you were also called in 
one body, i. e., to have this peace, thus to have it award 
the prize to you for being complete, “in one body,” that 
is not tied together, like the Judaizers, by their man- 
made decrees but by genuine Christian virtues (v. 12) 
and true Christian love (completion’s highest tie or 
bond). “You were called” means effectively called 
by the gospel, by grace. That call, which made you 
one body of true Christians, gave you the peace of 
Christ, which is ever to assure you in your own hearts 
that yours is the prize, and let no voice of a Judaizer 
cry down the voice of this peace in your hearts. “In 
one body,” not merely as separate individuals, were the 
Colossians called for the peace of Christ. The Juda- 
izers vilified them as a body and tried to destroy the 
bond that kept them one body that had the assuring 
voice of Christ’s peace in their hearts. 

Let that peace accord the prize, Paul says, “and 
be thankful” (present imperative: ever thankful). 
Indeed, who would not be ever and ever thankful to 
have Christ’s peace acting the umpire in his heart, 
assuring him and the whole body of Christians of the 
prize of being true Christians, elect of God, saints, and 
beloved ones (v. 12)? The translation, “Keep on 
becoming thankful,” overlooks the fact that yivecda is 
extensively used in place of civa; “ever be thankful” is 
entirely correct. 

16) Instead of paying attention to the Judaizers 
or to any others who may try to disturb them with 
their notions, the Colossians are advised to abide by 
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the Word. The Word of Christ, let it dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom, you teaching and admonishing 
yourselves with psalms, hymns, spiritual odes (see 
Eph. 5:19 on these three terms), with grace singing 
in your hearts unto God! And everything whatever 
you may be doing in word or in work, (do) all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, thanking God the Father 
through him! 

“The Word of Christ” matches “the peace of 
Christ” used in v. 15. This is the Word of that Christ 
whom Paul has described at length in the infinite su- 
premacy of his nature, his power, and his saving work. 
His peace, his Word are, indeed, the supreme gifts for 
Christians. 

“The Word of Christ’? does not exclude the Old 
Testament but includes the additional Word that Christ 
gave to his apostles who were to transmit it to the 
church. Although it was as yet only partly written, 
the New Testament was abundantly transmitted orally. 
“Let it dwell in you richly in all wisdom’ = let it 
inhabit you as if you were the house and home of this 
Word, let it do this in a rich way by filling every nook 
and corner of your being with its blessed, spiritual 
wisdom. Wisdom is the ability to use knowledge in 
the right and the wise way. This Word of Christ is 
supreme and not the philosophy of empty deceit, the 
tradition of men (2:8), the decrees of Judaizers with 
their show of wisdom (2:20-23). 

The Greek participles have number, gender, and 
case and are thus used with more precision than Eng- 
lish participles. That is the case here: “you teaching 
end admonishing yourselves with psalms,” etc. Our 
versions make éavrovs reciprocal: ‘‘one another”; it is 
reflexive: “yourselves.”” When we sing our psalms and 
our hymns in our Christian worship, all of us sing 
together, and we by no means chant the instructive 
and the admonitory words only to our fellow singers, 
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nor do they chant them to us, we all say them first and 
foremost to our own selves. We speak as one body 
with this body present. The reflexive pronoun is cor- 
rect. Think how rich our hymns are in doctrine. Thus 
they teach and instruct in a most beautiful form, in a 
form that is readily memorized and thus easily re- 
tained. Psalms and hymns are full of imperatives such 
as: “O bless the Lord, my soul!” This is self-admon- 
ition. 

The texts vary between “in grace” and “in the 
grace,” but there is no appreciable difference between 
these two readings. The commentators, however, offer 
various interpretations such as: singing “about” grace, 
singing in a lovely, gracious way, singing in thankful- 
ness (xapis being taken in the sense of “thanks”). “In 
your hearts to God’ is by some referred to silent sing- 
ing that is heard by God alone. But this can scarcely 
be the meaning of Paul. Psalms, hymns, spiritual odes 
are to be sung aloud. Paul is thinking especially of 
congregational singing, “in one body” (v. 15). This 
Singing is & ydpur, “in connection with” God’s grace, 
the grace that has made us what we are, the grace in 
which we live spiritually. It is this connection (é&) 
that makes us sing. 

So also this singing is in our hearts and not only on 
our lips and in our mouths. All of this music with all 
its instructive and admonitory words resounds in our 
inmost hearts when our lips sound it forth in the con- 
gregation. Many church choirs and many other sing- 
ers in the church might note this phrase. All this sing- 
ing is to be “to God,” to his praise and his glory. The 
more its instruction and admonition fill us with wis- 
dom, the more God’s grace overflows in our hearts, the 
more will it be “to God,” acceptable to him. This is the 
Opyoxeia Or Worship that is acceptable to God, the very 
opposite of the self-chosen worship of the Judaizers 
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(2:22, 23) which is in accord with the precepts and 
teachings of men and has only a show of wisdom. 


17) Paul has just spoken about public worship; 
but the spirit of it and the riches of the wisdom of the 
Word of Christ permeate the entire life, everything we 
may do “in word or in work.” [dav views a matter as 
a whole (singular), rdvra as a multiplicity (plural). It 
is typical of Paul to combine the two numbers. To do 
“all things in the name of the Lord Jesus” means “in 
connection with the revelation of the Lord Jesus.” 
“Ovoya is frequently used in the New Testament and 
always means “name” in the sense of revelation by 
which the Lord makes himself known to us, by which 
we know and apprehend him. All that reveals him is 
his “ONOMA, his NAME. Note that “the Name of the 
Lord Jesus” (articles are not needed in the Greek) 
follows and matches “the Word of Christ.” 

“In” is not mystical; the phrase does not mean 
merely “in the spirit of the Lord Jesus” or “with his 
authority.” It means that absolutely everything (even 
our eating and drinking, I Cor. 10:31) is to be done in 
the light of the revelation of our Lord and harmonize 
with that revelation. It ever reveals Jesus as our Sav- 
ior-Lord to whom we belong absolutely and altogether. 
The omission of the imperative makes the injunction 
stronger. 

“And be thankful” (v. 15) is repeated with a parti- 
ciple which is enriched by the dative and by the phrase: 
“thanking God the Father through him” (compare Eph. 
5:20). Indeed, when we do everything in our Lord’s 
name we shall constantly be reveling in the sunshine 
of gratitude to our heavenly Father, all this gratitude 
being mediated by our Lord Jesus (&<¢) in whose name 
and revelation we live our lives with all that we speak 
and do. ‘O @cds zarfp is really one term although the 
second noun is an apposition; that is why the second 
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noun needs no article. The English rendering “to God 
the Father,” with its article before the second noun, is 
only our idiom for the First Person of the Trinity. 

Paul pictures the true Christian life in contrast 
with the life of the Judaizers and with the way in 
which these Judaizers wanted the Colossians to shape 
their lives: full of superstitious fears about earthly 
material things, carefully observing their rules and 
regulations (verses 16, 20, 21) lest demon powers dam- 
age them through earthly elements. The whole wor- 
ship of true Christians is filled with the Word of Christ, 
its teaching and its admonition in psalms and hymns, 
all pure grace makes their hearts happy and joyful; 
the whole activity of this Christian life moves in the 
sphere of the name and revelation of the Lord Jesus, 
and they are filled with thanksgiving to God through 
him. All superstition has disappeared. What can 
harm them when they are with this Lord? Only 
thanksgiving overflows from their happy hearts and 
lips, thanksgiving to God the Father. 

Apply all this to ourselves today over against all 
errorists who in new ways want to foist upon us their 
human decrees and regulations for producing the 
complete Christian life. Away with fears about this 
and that. Christ’s Word and his Name are our de- 
lightful guide. 


The Christian Life for the Various Groups in the 
Congregation 


18) Compare Eph. 5:22-6:9. Yet in Ephesians 
the whole section is dominated by the great conception 
of the Una Sancta in which the family relation is 
placed. In Colossians the true Christian family life 
is placed in opposition to the Judaistic misconceptions 
which do not find the Christian red«drys or completeness 
in obedience to the Word of Christ (v. 16), not in doing 
all things in the name of the Lord Jesus (v. 17) but 
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in obedience to the philosophy (2:8 )and show of wis- 
dom (2:23) embodied in Judaistic decrees (2:20). 
Over against such silly notions Paul here places what 
the Lord in his wisdom and his grace bids wives, hus- 
bands, etc., do in their connection with him. These 
directions are not novelties but the simple, fundamen- 
tal obligations of the Word. As is done in Ephesians, 
so here wives, children, and slaves are placed first. 

You wives, submit yourselves to your husbands as 
was (ever) fitting in the Lord. The articles “the 
wives” “to the husbands” are intended to distinguish 
classes and thus make the terms objective although 
we translate “you wives,” “to your hubands.” Chris- 
tian subjection to the husband is the obligation of the 
wife. The very brevity of the statement shows that 
we should not read an ulterior application into Paul’s 
word as though in Colosse the wives were emancipat- 
ing themselves from proper submission. We cannot 
say that the Judaizers were trying to alter the status 
of wives. All that we are able to gather from what 
Paul says about the Judaistic decrees is that they were 
imposed as being vital for the true Christian life and 
were thus superior to the simple obligations which the 
Lord imposes, as upon wives, so upon husbands, chil- 
dren, etc. Keep to these obligations, Paul says. The 
wives measure up fully and completely to their obliga- 
tion as wives when they submit themselves (probably 
a direct middle, R. 807) to their husbands ‘“‘as it was 
(ever) fitting in the Lord.” 

B.-D. 352, 2 and R. 887 and 919, etc., do not explain 
this imperfect tense. It is idiomatic and conceives the 
fittingness as continuing in the past. Thus this tense 
was used when the present showed a violation of this 
past condition; but also, as here, when no such viola- 
tion is occurring in the present. The idea is that it 
was ever fitting, is so now, and that it is recognized by 
Paul’s readers who thus also will keep on doing what 
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was ever fitting “in connection with the Lord.” How- 
ever, all that Paul has said about “the Lord” and our 
connection with him should be borne in mind when we 
now read the phrase, especially 1:18, etc.; 2:9, etc. 
The Lord directs. What is fitting in our connection 
with him is the one thing we do “in his name” (v.17). 

19) You husbands, love your wives and do not 
be bitter toward them. These articles have the same 
force. The verb means intelligent and purposeful love 
which goes beyond mere affection (dr«jv). If it be 
asked why in the case of wives and of children Paul 
introduces a reference to the Lord and does not do so 
in the case of the husbands, the answer is that in v. 18 
“in the Lord” is by no means applicable only to the 
wives (Eph. 5:25, etc.) ; we may also add that husband 
and wife are one to Paul (Eph. 5:28-33). The whole 
Christian marital relation is “in the Lord.” 

“Be not bitter toward them” is added because the 
wives are to be subject to their husbands. One easily 
becomes bitter toward an inferior. A husband is not 
to treat his wife as a subject, as an inferior person in 
the home. This negative is on the order of a litotes: 
ever be considerate toward them in the way described 
in Eph. 5:28, etc. 

20) You children, be obedient to your parents 
in all things, for this is well-pleasing in the Lord. 
Here father and mother are placed on the same level 
as far as the child is concerned, and the child’s obedi- 
ence is his one obligation, all is to be done “in connec- 
tion with the Lord,” which this epistle applies to the 
parents as well as to the children. We thus raise no 
question about the phrase xara wdvra, “in all things” or 
‘fin all respects.” 

21) In order that no improper commands be 
given to children Paul now writes: You fathers, 
provoke not your children lest they be disheartened. 
Although this is addressed to the fathers, the mothers 
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are not to be excluded. Yet the father is the head of 
the house. The verb forbids every action of this kind. 
Although the verb is a vox media (it is used in the 
good sense in II Cor. 9:2), it is here to be understood 
in the evil sense of stirring up improperly by incon- 
siderate or even unjust or wrong treatment. No par- 
ent who wants his child to obey him “in the Lord’’ will 
treat his child so that it becomes downhearted, gives 
up, loses its cheerful willingness. Paul uses but a few 
words, yet volumes might be written on the sorrows 
and even the tragedies of children as R., W. P., points 
out. Paul demands Christian parental consideration 
for children. : 

22) You slaves, obey in all things your masters 
according to the flesh, not in eyeservices as men- 
pleasers but in simpleness of heart, fearing the Lord. 
Whatever you may be doing, work from the soul 
as for the Lord and not for men, having come to 
know that from the Lord you will duly receive the 
due return gift of the inheritance. For the Lord 
Christ keep slaving! For he who does wrong will 
carry away what he did wrong, and there is no 
respect of persons. 

The brevity of what Paul says to all the other 
groups makes the expanded form of what he says to 
slaves stand out the more. The reason is obvious: Paul 
is returning the slave Onesimus to his master Phile- 
mon to be received by him as a Christian brother. None 
of the Christian slaves in Colosse are to get wrong 
ideas about their relation to their earthly masters, 
about the kind of service they owe their masters as 
slaves, or about the gravity of any wrong they may do 
their masters. Onesimus had gravely wronged Phile- 
mon by running away. Paul condones no wrong of any 
kind on the part of any slave. On the question of 
slaves and also their number in the empire see 
Eph. 6:5. 
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The Christian slave’s great obligation is obedience 
“in all things (the same phrase that was used with 
reference to children) to his master according to the 
flesh,” meaning the body. We may translate: “their 
bodily masters.” The whole relation is one only of this 
transient, earthly type and not a matter of the spirit. 
This obedience is not to manifest itself “in eyeservices. 
as men-pleasers (so many workers who are not slaves. 
render only that kind of service) but in singleness or 
simplicity of heart (without a fold in the heart, under 
which to hide a false motive, without duplicity or 
ulterior motive), fearing the Lord” whose eyes see 
through and through us. This is the proper fear and 
not that caused by the lash which the human master 
may apply or have applied. Paul’s language is ex- 
ceedingly plain. 

23) He expands: “Whatever you may be doing, 
ever be working from the soul (see this phrase in Eph. 
6:6) as for the Lord and not for men.” Here is the 
secret for all who work for other men, whether they 
are slaves or free employees: “Throw your soul into 
the work as if your one employer were the Lord!’ 


24) The aorist participle is causal: “because you 
have come to know,” aorist: have reached that point of 
knowledge. Earthly masters may reward a good slave; 
again they may not. A good Christian employee must. 
never get the thought that his employer will give him 
no more for throwing his soul into the work than for 
just working along like other employees do. He has. 
come to know that he is working for the Lord, no mat-. 
ter what his lowly job may be, and “that from the Lord. 
(emphatic) he will duly receive the due return gift’’ 
of what is more than wages or pay in money, of what. 
is far beyond all earning, namely “the (heavenly) in-. 
heritance” (appositional genitive, R. 498). °Aqé in 
both the verb and the noun = duly, measured, how-. 
ever, not by human desert or claim but hy the gen-. 
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erosity and magnanimity of the Lord’s grace. ’Av7i in 
the noun = return, dSéas = gift: the Lord will give in 
‘due return what in infinite grace he desires to give. 


No wonder Paul exclaims: “For the Lord Christ 
keep slaving!’ The imperative is so much more force- 
ful than the indicative would be, so we prefer to call 
this the imperative. The R. V. has the latter; the A. V. 
even adds “for” on most slender authority. 


25) “For” belongs in this verse. The 8é is a mis- 
taken reading, “but” in the A. V. This 8é rests on the 
assumption that Paul is comforting the slaves who are 
mistreated by their masters by telling such slaves that 
their bad masters will carry away the wrong they are 
doing, and that God will not respect their persons. 
‘That idea is unchristian. No injured Christian is to 
harbor the secret thought: “He who wrongs me will 
get paid by God!” Lightfoot applies this verse to both 
slave and master: if either does wrong to the other, 
God will pay the guilty one without partiality. But 
masters are not mentioned until later. 

Paul tells the slave that, if he wrongs his master, 
the very wrong he has committed he, the slave, will 
carry away, xoweru, the future tense of kopifw, “to 
earry off,” not “receive again” (our versions). The 
wrong done remains on the slave’s back, and he will 
carry it to judgment. In that judgment “there is no 
respect of persons,” no looking at a man’s face, letting 
him off because it is he. The view that this statement 
can refer only to a mighty person of high standing 
who, because of his standing, expects to be let off, is 
untenable, that just because a slave is only a lowly 
slave he may expect God to excuse him for shabby serv- 
ice to his earthly master. He is very much mistaken: 
just as a high standing counts for nothing in the judg- 
ment, so also a low standing. The latter is the point 
for the slave. If Paul had meant: “the one who wrongs 
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you slaves” he would have had to add ipas, the pronoun 
“you.” 

Here is Christian completeness (reAewrys, v. 14) for 
the Christian slave. It, too, has nothing to do with 
Judaistic decrees and observations. 


4:1) You masters, render what is right and 
equal to your slaves as having come to know that you, 
too, have a master in heaven. To dixaov offers no dif- 
ficulty, the neuter adjective has taken the place of an 
abstract noun; the sense is: “Do the right thing by 
your slaves!” the thing that God will approve when as 
your master he looks into your conduct. 

There is also no difficulty in regard to Paul’s adding 
a regular abstract noun: “the equality.” The com- 
mentators waver in regard to the meaning of this noun. 
Most of them understand icdrns in a modified sense, not 
as meaning “equality,” but “equity, what is fair and 
equitable.” They then give the words the general 
sense: “Treat them decently!’ They endeavor to make 
the two abstract terms match and seek for this mod- 
ified meaning in secular writers. Meyer is an excep- 
tion, for he rejects these efforts and prefers “equality,” 
not the equality of social standing, but that of Chris- 
tian brotherhood and appeals to Philemon 16 to support. 
this idea; he restricts Paul’s admonition, as to Christian 
masters, so the Christian slaves, brethren in the congre- 
gation: “Treat them like Christian brethren!” 

Paul, however, here defines what he means in Eph. 
6:9: “Keep doing the same things to them,” i. e., the 
same things that correspond to the difference in posi- 
tion. “Equality” thus = “the same things”: as you 
masters want the slaves as slaves to do the right thing 
by you, do you as their masters do the equal thing by 
them. Meyer goes too far in one direction, the rest go 
too far in the other. We shoud not restrict this injunc- 
tion to the treatment of Christian slaves, it applies to 
any and all slaves of Christian masters. 
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The causal participle is the same as that used in 
3:24: “because you have come to know that you, too, 
have a master in heaven.” As you serve this master 
and want him to treat you, so as masters treat the 
slaves of whom you ask that they serve you as you 
serve your master. The whole admonition is an appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule. In Colossians Paul tells the 
slaves that God does not respect person; in Ephesians 
he tells this to the masters. It is typical of Paul to 
vary in just this way. Once more we note that Paul 
points to what constitutes Christian completeness for 
Christian owners of slaves, something that is far dif- 
ferent from the empty rules of the Judaizers, 


CHAPTER IV 


Additional Features of the Christian Life 


2) In Ephesians there follows the famous section 
on the Christian hoplite, his unseen enemies and his 
armor, to which Paul adds prayer. In Colossians Paul 
at once proceeds to prayer. Yet in Colosse but not in 
Ephesus Judaizers were advocating their peculiar phi- 
losophy that demon powers could work harm to Chris- 
tians through the oro.yeia of the world, through physi- 
cal, earthly elements, and were offering their system of 
regulations for protection against such harm. Should 
not Eph. 6:10-17 or a paragraph similar to it appear 
in Colossians instead of in Ephesians? Certainly not. 

In Ephesians, which presents a view of the great 
Una Sancta, we must have mention made of the great 
enemies of the Holy Christian Church and the armor 
which vanquishes them. These enemies are powers 
that do not operate by means of physical substances 
but by means of deception; the armor that vanquishes 
them is according. The fiction promulgated in Colosse 
was nothing but fiction. Paul has revealed it as such 
by calling it a mere show of wisdom (2:23). It is 
brushed aside as being silly; there is no need of hoplite 
armor. The God-man is absolutely supreme (1:13, 
etc.; 2:9, etc.). Through him God has stripped the 
demon powers of their armor and has given Christ a 
glorious triumph over them (2:15). That is the an- 
swer to the Colossian Judaizers. 

Our Christian life proceeds on its simple course, 
undisturbed by any Judaistic superstitions. This is 
the burden of Colossians. In Ephesians Paul looks 
farther and therefore introduces our battle and our 
firm stand against the temptations and the deceptions 

(188) 
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of the hellish spirits. The two letters are companion 
pieces, yet each keeps to its proper subject. Colos- 
sians refutes the Judaistic fiction, one that is so empty 
and silly; Ephesians presents the Una Sancta, its ene- 
mies being unable to harm it, clad, as it is, in the pan- 
oply of God. 

In the Christian life that Paul has portrayed in 
3:1-4:1 prayer occupies a most important place. Re- 
member, Paul’s account shows in what Christian re- 
«rns Or completeness consists. The Judaizers denied 
it the prize because it lacked observance of their de- 
crees (2:18, 20, 21). God accords the prize to this life 
which, in addition to its other features, is filled with 
prayer. 

Hold fast steadfastly to prayer, watching therein 
in thanksgiving! The verb means holding to some- 
thing with strength and hence not neglecting or letting 
it drop. So the first Christians held fast to the doctrine 
of the apostles and to the fellowship, to the breaking of 
bread and to the prayers (Acts 2:42). Ipocevyy is the 
sacred word, prayer to God, and is here and in a num- 
ber of other places used in the wide sense as including 
all forms of prayer and devotion to God. Hence the 
Greek article “the prayer” which includes more than 
prayer in general, which also points definitely to the 
whole Christian prayer worship, public and private, 
for which the Colossians had been trained. In that, 
Paul says, go on with full strength of mind and heart. 

In Eph. 6:18, “watching unto it in all steadfast- 
ness,”’ etc., means never neglecting it or growing care- 
less ; hence «is aird is placed forward. Here Paul writes: 
“watching in it,’ and the phrase is added without em- 
phasis. This means that watching is to be added to 
prayer as an adjunct: ever praying and at the same 
time watching. The two are combined: Watch and 
pray (Matt. 26:41); to watch is an independent act. 
Here it is subjoined to prayer. Hence, not: “Watch so 
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as not to neglect prayer!” nor: “Watch and be atten- 
tive during prayer!” but: “Pray, and at the same time 
be watchful!” 

A third point is added in briefest form by means of 
a phrase: “in connection with thanksgiving.” Let us 
leave the phrase where Paul places it. °Ey air7 == “in 
prayer” so that “in thanksgiving” forms the sphere for 
all our praying and our watching. This indicates 
Paul’s meaning: our great thankfulness for all that 
Christ has done for us and all with which he has filled 
us (2:9) ; see also 3:15, 17. He has freed us from all 
superstitious fears; he has placed us into the pure and 
happy Christian life. Cling to him in prayer and 
watch that nothing removes us from him and con- 
stantly thank him for all that we have in him. 


3) Paul continues by mentioning a_ special 
phase of this activity of prayer: praying withal also 
concerning us that God open for us a door for the 
Word, to utter the mystery of Christ because of 
which I am also in bonds, that I may make it public 
as I ought to utter it. 

The thought is the same as that found in Eph. 
6:18, 19. Paul solicits the prayer of the Colossians 
for himself especially and also for his assistants. “Apa 
= at the same time: when you pray do so also “con- 
cerning us” (R. 1140). “Us” means Paul and Timothy 
(1:1) and thus naturally includes other assistants of 
Paul’s. This “us” is not a majestic or an editorial 
plural that designates Paul himself; no writer uses 
such a plural and the singular in the same sentence. 

“Iva is non-final and states what the Colossians are 
to pray for: “that God may open for us a door for the 
Word” (objective genitive). The infinitive is scarcely 
epexegetical (R. 1086) but rather indicates result: “go 
that we may utter the mystery of Christ.” God’s open- 
ing the door (aorist, one act) is to have this result: 
effective utterance (aorist) of the mystery of Christ. 
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To utter a mystery is to make it known (Eph. 6:19), 
to reveal it. What Paul means by this “mystery” he 
has stated in 1:26, 27 and 2:2, namely the whole blessed 
gospel mystery of Christ’s universal redemption which 
opened salvation for all men equally on the one basis 
of his blood through faith alone without any human 
requirement whatever. To open a door for the Word 
is to provide a free opportunity for the proclamation of 
the Word of the gospel so that its contents, the mystery 
of Christ (one may regard this genitive as objective), 
may be freely uttered. 

God opens the door by his providence. Many fail 
to note this and try to open doors for themselves. When 
we are spreading the gospel we must follow God’s prov- 
idential indications as to where we ought to work. 
Louis Harms tried to send his missionaries to the Gal- 
las, but the door was shut, God had another place open. 
Paul could not enter Bithynia (Acts 16:7) ; God opened 
the door into Europe, into Macedonia. Again, not until 
after Paul had preached in Europe did God open the 
door in Ephesus and in the Roman province of Asia. 
The Word and the work are his. Paul is not asking 
that a certain door be opened but for the opening of 
“a door” wherever God may have one. We need not 
puzzle about Paul’s meaning. He is thinking of the 
time when in all probability he will be released (Phile- 
mon 22). Then, he hopes, God will have a door open 
for him and for his assistants that will lead them into 
new, fruitful mission work. 

4) Now he uses the singular because he is speak- 
ing for himself alone: “because of which (mystery) I 
have been placed in bonds (and am still in this condi- 
tion, perfect tense).”’ Paul had planned to go to Spain 
(Rom. 15:28, 24), but God had kept that door closed. 
It was God’s plan to have Paul first testify in Rome 
(Acts 23:17), especially to the many Jews in Rome 
(Acts 28:17, etc., see the author’s exposition of Paul’s 
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great success among the Jews in Rome, which began 
so promptly after his arrival in that city). The reason 
for Paul’s captivity was, indeed, the mystery of Christ. 
The Jews would not believe that Gentiles could be saved 
without first becoming Jews. Their rage against Paul 
for preaching such a doctrine had brought about his 
long imprisonment. 

The relative clause regarding Paul’s imprisonment 
enables him to add a second non-final ive which states 
what he wants the Colossians to pray for for him per- 
sonally regarding his imprisonment. Before God opens 
a door into some new territory for him and for his assist- 
ants (Paul hoped that this might be Spain), he has yet 
to face the imperial court when his case is brought to 
trial. Then he wants to make public the mystery of 
Christ (davepdow) in the court of the whole empire, 
wants to do this ‘‘as he ought to utter” the mystery at 
that critical time, literally: ‘as it is necessary that 
I make utterance” (aorist infinitive, effective utterance 
on that occasion). We are not left to surmise Paul’s 
meaning. Not long after this time he wrote Philip- 
pians and in that epistle reports that at his trial the 
great fact that his bonds were connected with Christ 
was published in the whole Pretorium (the imperial 
Roman guard of 9,000 soldiers) and in all the rest of 
Rome (see the exposition of Phil. 1:13, etc.). God had 
granted the prayer which Paul here asks the Colossians 
to make. 

Paul’s missionary plans for the future were of in- 
terest to the Colossians as they were to all the churches 
which Paul had founded. They would surely pray that 
another great door might be opened for him. Note 
that in II Cor. 2:12 he states that such a door was 
opened to him in Troas. But before those plans re- 
garding the future could be realized, Paul had to face 
the imperial court where he was obliged to show that 
his imprisonment was due to the Jews, to their hate 
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against the gospel of Christ preached by Paul. All 
Paul’s work in the future depended on the manner in 
which the court would regard this gospel. In fact, all 
the congregations founded by Paul, including Colosse 
which was founded by Paul’s pupil Epaphras (1:7), 
would be involved in the favorable or the unfavorable 
outcome of Paul’s trial. So much depended on how 
Paul would speak when his case regarding the gospel 
came up before the imperial supreme court. 

5) The Colossian congregation is to pray for 
the progress of the Word in the world as a unit. 
Then the Colossians will, indeed, not hinder the gos- 
pel by their conduct in their own city. In wisdom 
(ever) walk toward those without, buying up the 
opportunity. See Eph. 5:16: ‘‘Those outside”’ are 
all the non-Christians. Christian wisdom in our daily 
contact with them will avoid everything that may prej- 
udice them against the gospel and will do everything 
that may win them for the gospel. It will make the 
most of every opportunity that offers itself as one does 
when he gets a good chance to buy up something and 
then buys to the limit. In Eph. 5:16 the context is 
somewhat different. Some endeavor to erase this dif- 
ference by identifying Eph. 5:16 with Col. 4:5. Here, 
as elsewhere in the two epistles where the wording is 
similar, we should leave each modification of thought 
as Paul has it. 

6) Your discourse (6 AJyos = what you say) 
ever with grace, seasoned with salt, so that you 
know how you ought to make answer to every single 
one. 
To say that Paul writes carelessly in this last ad- 
monition is to fail to note the incisiveness of Paul’s 
brevity. Moulton, Hinleitung 289, calls Paul’s word 
interjectional. Hence the imperative éorw or some 
other verb form is not found. “Ever with grace” 
means with graciousness, in a kindly spirit. The addi- 
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tion “seasoned with salt” (perfect passive participle: 
“having been seasoned’’) conceives the discourse as 
food that is duly~seasoned before it is served and is 
thus palatable when it is served. “Have salt in your- 
selves!’ Mark 9:50. “Salt is good,” Luke 14:34. Salt 
is neither the wisdom nor the graciousness we are to 
use; it is the wholesomeness of what we say. Salt is 
not used in the sense of wit like the spice of Attic salt 
(wit). We need not introduce the power of salt to 
prevent decay ; only its commonest use for making food 
palatable lies in the context. 


Some have regarded the infinitive as a substitute 
for an imperative, but an infinitive of result (R. 1090) 
completes Paul’s thought: “so that you get to know 
(aorist) how you ought to make answer to every single 
one.” By using wisdom and clothing this in gracious- 
ness and giving it a wholesome taste we shall soon get 
to know just how to answer every person with whom 
we get into a discussion so that we may make the 
most of all such opportunities. Paul wants to say just 
the right thing at the critical time of his trial so as 
not to damage the cause of the gospel in any way. But 
this is what we should always strive to do in all our 
contacts with those outside. Foolish remarks, un- 
gracious, surly, or cutting retorts, finally saltless talk 
that is vapid and from which the hearer’s mind turns 
away because it is not worth considering, never do the 
Christian cause any good. These three qualities here 
touched upon briefly by Paul are only too often missing 
from what Christians say especially also to outsiders. 

This concludes the description of the Christian life 
which is deserving of the Lord’s prize and commenda- 
tion. Let the Judaizers talk their show of wisdom 
(2:23), it is even tasteless, to say nothing about being 
foolish. It has neither the sound content of wisdom 
nor the attraction of grace and seasoning; men set 
such a dish aside. Our logos is to be such as will make 
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men seek it more and more until they become Chris- 
tians. Paul’s words apply to much of the sermonizing 
of our day. The pulpit needs wisdom, the grace and 
the salt of the gospel. The food it offers is often too 
cheap in both content and seasoning. 


The Conclusion 


Tychicus is to inform the Colossians about 
Paul’s affairs 


7) All the things concerning me shall Tychicus 
make known to you, the beloved brother and faith- 
ful minister and fellow slave in the Lord, whom I 
have sent to you for this very thing in order that 
you may get to know the things about us and that 
he may comfort your hearts, together with One- 
simus, the faithful and beloved brother, who is from 
you. They shall make known to you everything 
here. 

Therefore Paul sends no information about his 
present situation. The Colossians will want to know 
everything; Tychicus will give them all the informa- 
tion they desire. See the close parallel in Eph. 6:21, 
etc. See this passage regarding Tychicus. He was to 
take the three letters (Ephesians, Colossians, Phile- 
mon) to their respective destinations; we think he was 
also to deliver the letter to the Laodiceans. 

In Eph. 6:21 Paul calls Tychicus “the beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord’; here Paul 
adds a third term, ‘‘fellow slave.” All three terms are 
objective, and hence no possessive pronoun such as 
“my,” “our,” “your” is added. “Beloved brother” 
places Tychicus among all the Christian brethren as 
being one of them, who has become beloved by those 
who know him. At the same time he is a “faithful 
minister” who as such has rendered true service to the 
church, which all should appreciate. With this second 
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designation goes “fellow slave,” a fellow slave of Paul 
and of Timothy (1:1) who submitted his will com- 
pletely to the Lord. The last two terms refer to work 
done and being done and are thus modified by “in the 
Lord,” “beloved brother’’ is quite complete in itself. 


8) "Ezeupa is an epistolary aorist; we should say, 
“T am sending.” The Greek thinks of the arrival of 
the letter and its reading in Colosse; the English of the 
time of its writing. Paul is sending his letter by a man 
such as Tychicus “for this very thing that you may get 
to know (ingressive aorist) the things concerning us 
(Paul and Timothy, etc., 1:1), and that he may com- 
fort your hearts” (non-final 7va). Some other messen- 
ger might not have been able to supplement Paul’s let- 
ter in this way. So the Colossians may ask Tychicus 
everything; that is why he is being sent. “The things 
concerning us” has the same plural that is used in 
Ephesians (which see). Although the Colossians had 
never had Paul in their midst they are deeply con- 
cerned about him and would like to know how he is 
faring in Rome. Tychicus will comfort their hearts by 
relieving all anxiety they may have. Things are go- 
ing well enough for Paul and for the friends about him. 

9) Associative ovv adds the thought that Paul is 
sending Onesimus along with Tychicus. All that Paul 
says is that he is “from you.” Read Philemon. This 
slave ran away from his master in Colosse, came into 
contact with Paul in Rome, and was converted and 
completely changed. Paul is now sending him back to 
his master. Tychicus is serving as his protector, for a 
runaway slave was liable to arrest anywhere by the 
fugitivarii or slave catchers who were everywhere on 
the lookout for such slaves. Paul does not say what the 
congregation is to do with this slave; he says only that 
he is sending him back as “a faithful and beloved 
brother” who is from their city (2 éyév). The rest is 
to be found in Paul’s letter to Philemon. This desig- 
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nation is quite sufficient. The Colossians will receive 
Onesimus as “a faithful and beloved brother” (these 
same three words are also used to characterize Ty- 
chicus). 

The implication that the Colossians will receive 
Onesimus as a brother lies in the last brief addition: 
“They shall make known to you everything here,” a 
quiet but significant plural. Onesimus is to help Tychi- 
cus tell what the congregation will want to know. They 
will receive him in the congregation, will accept him 
as a brother, one of Paul’s own converts who was 
brought to Christ in such a strange way. Paul dictates 
and commands nothing; he has the fullest confidence in 
the Colossians. Their hearts will tell them what to do. 
Let your imagination picture the scene when Tychicus 
brought Onesimus back to Colosse, when the remark- 
able news spread, when Philemon had his slave back 
with a special letter from Paul, when the congregation 
met, heard Paul’s letter to them, etc. Wonderful, in- 
deed! the whole of it exceedingly fine, 


Salutations from Paul's friends 


10) Paul sends salutations from six men; so to- 
gether with Timothy (1:1) there were seven with him 
at this time, Epaphras having recently come from Co- 
losse and belonging there. We have discussed the 
question of the salutations at the end of Ephesians and 
need not repeat, as to why there are none in Ephesians, 
why there are some in Colossians. Aside from Epa- 
phras none of these men had had personal contact with 
the Colossians. Their salutation thus means that all 
these assistants of Paul’s as well as Paul and Timothy 
are solicitous about the Colossians, concerned in their 
spiritual welfare. By sending their salutation they 
concur in all that Paul has said in this letter about the 
Judaizers. These salutations are far more than a mere 
courteous gesture. 
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There salutes you Aristarchus, my fellow war 
captive, and Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, concern- 
ing whom you received directions. If he comes to 
you, receive him. 

It is customary in such salutations to place the verb 
first and thus to emphasize both the verb and the sub- 
ject (see Rom. 16:21-23). The verb really means to 
draw one to oneself, to embrace, and is used to desig- 
nate a salutation on arrival and on departing and then 
in letters to indicate the sending of the salutation from 
a person and having certain persons saluted. Aris- 
tarchus came from Thessalonica; he was a member of 
the delegation that took the great collection to Jeru- 
salem (Acts 19:24; 20:4). He accompanied Paul when 
the latter was sent from Caesarea to Rome as a pris- 
oner. Whether he had remained with Paul during his 
imprisonment at Rome we are unable to say, we know 
only that he was now in Paul’s company. 

Paul calls Aristarchus “my fellow war captive’; 
in Philemon 23 Epaphras receives this title, Aristar- 
chus that of fellow worker. In Rom. 16:7 Andronicus 
and Junias are termed fellow war captives. The word 
does not mean fellow prisoner (our versions), one who 
was arrested and jailed with Paul as Silas was in 
Philippi. Paul does not have in mind spiritual war 
captives who are held as such by Christ’s grace. This 
would be a strange figure and would apply to all Chris- 
tians. Some have thought that the friends of Paul 
were allowed to share Paul’s confinement under cer- 
tain regulations, turn and turn about; that Aristarchus 
was now having his turn, Epaphras when Philemon 
was written. But both letters were written at the 
same time and most likely on the very same day. “Fel- 
_low war captive’ means that Aristarchus shared the 
special hardship that was incident to Paul’s gospel war- 
fare. 5 
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“Fellow worker” means that one shares in Paul’s 
labors. Either term can, therefore, be applied to 
Aristarchus. The one is not more distinguished than 
the other. The only difference is this, that the fellow 
captive is fellow to Paul while Paul is in confinement 
while a fellow worker may be fellow to Paul whether 
Paul is confined or not. 

The second person is John Mark, the writer of the 
second Gospel, who is named also in Philemon 24 as 
being among Paul’s fellow workers. Paul and Barnabas 
took him along on their first missionary journey, but 
Mark left them and went home; therefore Paul re- 
fused to take him on his second missionary journey 
(Acts 12:25; 18:5; 13:13; 15:36-40). We hear no 
more about Mark until this time. Now he is again 
vith Paulin Rome. We should certainly like to know 
how he came to be here, how he had regained Paul’s 
full confidence and was now one of Paul’s assistants. 
It is worth noting that both Mark and Luke are now 
with Paul. Itis, however, taking too much for granted 
when R., W. P., supposes that both of them possibly 
had their Gospels with them. As far as Luke is con- 
cerned, he had for a long time been gathering material 
and may have had this material with him; but both 
Gospels were written a little later. 

*Aveyios Means “cousin” and not “nephew” as some 
suppose (see the evidence from the papyri). Mark is 
introduced to the Colossians as “the cousin of Barna- 
bas” (Doric genitive), not in order to distinguish him 
from some other Mark, but in order that the Colossians 
may associate him with Barnabas, the latter being well 
known to them through the early work of Paul and 
Barnabas in Galatia which was not far from Colosse. 

Mark is serving Paul: “concerning whom you re- 
ceived directions,” then the addition: “If he comes to 
you, receive him.” Mark is now with Paul and sends 
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his salutation. The “directions” (éroAd&, plural) can- 
not be the statement to receive him when he comes. 
All our information is to the effect that Paul’s first 
communication to the Colossians is found in this 
er‘stle. We thus dismiss the idea that either by letter 
or by a verbal message Paul had sent directions to 
Colosse regarding Mark although some think that the 
aorist éddBere indicates this. This is another epistolary 
aorist like the one used in v. 8. Paul is now sending 
directions regarding Mark through Tychicus; an Eng- 
lish writer would say, “concerning whom you are re- 
ceiving directions.” 

Paul is evidently sending Mark on some commis- 
sion, in the course of which Paul expects him to arrive 
also at Colosse some weeks after the arrival of Tychi- 
cus. We, of course, do not know where Mark was to 
go on his route, what he was to do, and what direc- 
tions Tychicus conveyed to the Colossians regarding 
Mark. “Receive him” means no more than to lodge 
and to entertain Mark; yet, since Paul asks this, Mark 
is to be received as Paul’s friend and assistant. AI- 
though he is confined in Rome, we see that by means 
of his faithful assistants Paul is able to reach out into 
all his congregations far and near. 


11) And Jesus, the one called Justus, they be- 
ing of the circumcision, these alone, fellow workers 
for the kingdom of God of a kind that have come to 
be a consolation for me. 

“Jesus” was a name that was frequently found 
among Jews, “Justus” a surname which was also com- 
mon among Jews (Acts 1:23; 18:7, the Latin for the 
Hebrew Zadok). We know nothing further about this 
man. He is not mentioned in Philemon among those 
who are sending greetings, a fact which weighs against 
those critics who deny the authenticity of Colossians. 
A forger would not have inserted the name of this 
Jesus in Colossians alone. 
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It is well to note that Aristarchus has the apposi- 
tion: “my fellow war captive,” which completes the 
mention of him. Mark and Jesus have the minor ap- 
positions, which state only who they are, Mark being 
the cousin of Barnabas, Jesus the man called Justus, 
neither designation indicating their relation to Paul 
as “my fellow war captive’ states the relation of Aris- 
tarchus to Paul. Hence Paul adds to Mark and to 
Jesus an apposition of this kind as he does to Aris- 
tarchus: of xrA. We thus see that this plural applies 
only to Mark and to Jesus and not to Aristarchus also, 
which agrees with the fact that Aristarchus was not 
a Jew. He was a Thessalonian and thus not a Jew; 
he was one of the delegation which took the collection 
that had been raised by the Gentile converts to Jeru- 
salem (Acts 20:4) ; none of this delegation were born 
Jews, nor was it proper that this delegation should 
have born Jews. We thus cannot translate as our 
versions do; we refer the whole apposition only to 
Mark and to Jesus: “they being of the circumcision the 
only ones, fellow workers for the kingdom of God (see 
1:13 on the kingdom), such as have come to be (in- 
gressive aorist) a consolation for me.” This is their 
relation to Paul as the relation of Aristarchus is the 
fact that he is Paul’s fellow war captive. 

“Of the circumcision” is a partitive genitive; it is. 
not the predicate of dvres but modifies otro: pov: “these 
only of the circumcision.” The predicate is ovvepyot 
. . . otwes: “they being . . . fellow workers . . . such 
as have proved a consolation for me,” the only Jewish 
Christian fellow workers who proved to be such a con- 
solation for Paul. There were other fellow workers, 
both Gentile and Jewish, in Rome (Philemon 24). All 
of these Jewish fellow workers with the exception of 
Mark and Jesus worked for the kingdom as Phil. 1:15, 
etc., states: they preached Christ, indeed, but from 
envy of Paul by trying to put Paul into the shade (see 
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this passage). They were no consolation for Paul in 
his confinement. Mark and Jesus were the exception 
in this respect. .This was their distinction. With otra 
yovo. Paul makes this fact emphatic. The Greek is 
without the slightest irregularity, is neat and most 
precise. 

12) There salutes you Epaphras, one from you, 
a slave of Christ Jesus, ever striving in your be- 
half in his prayers that you may stand as complete 
and as fully assured in all the will of God. In- 
deed, I testify for him that he has much concern 
about you and those in Laodicea and those in Hier- 
opolis. 

Epaphras is the founder of the Colossian congre- 
gation and perhaps also of the other two (Laodicea 
and Hieropolis). See the introduction. Paul has 
characterized Epaphras in 1:7, 8; what is here said of 
him is additional. He had told Paul about the situa- 
tion in Colosse, Paul’s letter being the result. Epa- 
phras is apparently not yet hastening back to Colosse; 
what is detaining him in Rome we are unable to say. 
The best surmise is that he expected to return in a 
short time. Having come such a distance, he would 
want to spend some days with Paul to learn more 
and more from him in order the better to serve his 
congregation and its two neighbors. 

*Eé ipov is to be understood as it was in v. 9; both 
Onesimus and Epaphras are thus marked as coming 
from Colosse. ‘‘A slave of Christ Jesus’ — one whose 
will is wholly governed by Christ, his Master. Paul 
applies this epithet to himself in Rom. 1:1. Thus, not 
with himself but with Christ Jesus does Paul connect 
this spiritual leader of the Colossians. They are to 
esteem Epaphras as one who obeys Christ alone in all 
things; Paul so esteems him. 


As such Epaphras ever “agonizes” for the Colos- 
sians with strong pleading in his prayers, and his 
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prayer for them is that they may “stand” firm and 
solid, “as complete,” as having reached the goal and 
lacking nothing to make them true Christians in every 
way. Note this adjective in 1:28: “every man com- 
plete in Christ.” Note Paul’s “agonizing” for this 
same thing in his work (1:29). See how the noun 
“completeness” is used in 3:14. Tédeo is significant 
here, for the Judaizers advocated a far different kind 
of completeness, one that was attained by observing 
their foolish decrees about material things. 

In order to bring out the full difference Paul adds 
with epexegetical xoi: ‘and having been fully assured 
(perfect participle: continuing now and ever in this 
assurance) in all the will of God,” i. e., God having 
fully assured them in regard to all that he wills regard- 
ing them. The Judaizers follow their own will (6éduv 
in 2:18; eeAobpyoxeia in 2:23) by setting up their own 
philosophy and human tradition about material things 
(2:8) in a false humility and show of wisdom (2:23). 
We should read this whole clause in the light of all that’ 
precedes. This true slave of Christ had no will of his 
own as the Judaizers did, no false completeness and 
fake assurance for the Colossians, but brought them 
God’s will according to which they should shape their 
faith and their life. Paul puts this stamp upon Epa- 
phras. Would that every minister of Christ deserved 
this stamp! 

13) We regard ydp as confirmatory: “Indeed, I 
testify,” or: “Yea.” IlIdvos is broader than agonizing in 
prayers, it means viel Muehsal, “much concern’’ (“zeal” 
in the A. V. follows an inferior variant) ; “labor” is 
not exact enough. When Paul says, “I testify” he 
refers to what he has seen, that Epaphras talked and 
talked with him and was full of deepest concern to 
bring these churches through the Judaistic attacks so 
as to lose no members. Here Paul mentions also the 
people of Laodicea and those of Hieropolis. Epaphras 
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had all of them on his heart. See the introduction 
regarding the close proximity of the three towns. Epa- 
phras felt responsible for all three. He may have 
founded the church in all three places; that he was the 
spiritual leader of all three seems certain; compare 
v. 16 and note also 2:1 regarding Paul’s concern. 


14) There salutes you Luke, the physician, the 
beloved, and Demas, both of whom are in Philemon 24 
listed among Paul’s fellow workers. The apposition 
that states that Luke is a physician is like the one that 
calls Mark “the cousin of Barnabas” and the one that 
is added to Jesus “called Justus.” But Paul adds the 
verbal with a second article, which makes it a further 
apposition and thus a climax (R. 776). The fact that 
Luke looked after Paul’s health goes without saying 
although Paul does not say “my physician.” The serv- 
ice rendered Paul was wholly incidental and is not 
stressed by Paul’s apposition. The fact that Luke was 
a medical doctor only differentiates him just as Mark 
and Jesus have their differentiation. Paul’s attach- 
ment to Luke lies in the word ‘“‘the beloved.” 


To Demas, Paul adds nothing. This does not mean 
that he is not beloved; it rather suggests the opposite 
since his name is combined with one who is beloved. 
‘The idea that already at this time Paul felt that Demas 
might become unfaithful as he indeed did (I Tim. 
4:10) is decisively excluded by Philemon 24 because 
there his name appears between Aristarchus and Luke. 
Bengel thinks that Demas was Paul’s scribe; Ewald 
adds that he also asked to send a salutation, that Paul 
assented, and that Demas thus simply put down his 
name and nothing more. Ingenious and yet not sub- 
stantiated. 

Why does Paul say so much more about Aristar- 
chus, Mark, and Jesus than about Luke? Why is Jesus 
omitted in Philemon? Why are the four men men- 
tioned in Philemon 24 alike called “my fellow work- 
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ers’? All these questions center in the same thing, 
call it the personal equation. Paul reaches the end of 
the group that sends salutations so he becomes rather 
brief with regard to Luke and briefest with regard 
to Demas. 


Salutations from Paul plus Two Directions 


15) Do you salute the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas and the church in his house. And 
when this epistle has been read among you, 
cause that it be read also in the church of the Lao- 
diceans, and the one from Laodicea that also you 
may read it. 

When Paul bids the Colossians do the saluting of 
others for him he unites them with himself as his 
agents to express his love for the persons he names; 
see Rom. 16:38, etc., where the Roman congregation is 
to salute person after person in its membership, Here 
the Colossians are to salute all the brethren in Laodicea, 

There is much dispute about the additions. Is the 
name Novpdavy, a masculine, or Nipdav, a feminine? Is 
this a person residing in Laodicea or in Hieropolis? Is 
the reading: “his” — “her” — or “their house’? We 
need not decide the question as to whether this is a 
man Nymphas or a woman Nympha although the 
writer inclines toward the former view. But we do 
place this person in Hieropolis for the reason that Paul 
would not leave the Christians in Hieropolis without a 
salutation, it would be too unlike Paul. So we reject 
the plural “their” house. We may well take it that 
the group in Hieropolis was small and met in the house 
of Nymphas but that it was affiliated with the church 
in Laodicea, i. e., was really a part of this church. 

16) This explains the exchange of the two letters. 
When Epaphras had explained the situation to Paul, 
the apostle wrote two letters, one to the Laodiceans, 
the other to the Colossians, both on the same subject: 
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the Judaistic error. Tychicus had to pass through 
Laodicea in order to reach Colosse. He did so and left 
the one letter there and then went on with the second. 
These two letters were to be exchanged as Paul here 
directs. A special letter to the small group in Hier- 
opolis was not necessary, for Paul included this group 
with “the church in Laodicea” (now he writes “the 
church’’). Yet Paul does not fail to send a salutation 
to this little group (v. 15). Since Epaphras was so 
deeply concerned about all three places (v. 18), Paul 
would include all three as indicated. 


The idea that the letter to Laodicea was one that 
had been written by Paul at some earlier date has little 
in its favor. So also the view that this was the letter 
to the Ephesians on the hypothesis of a circular letter 
(see the introduction to Ephesians). Both ive intro- 
duce object clauses after woujoare. We take it that the 
letter to Laodicea contained corresponding directions 
about the exchange. This letter has not come down 
to us. 

17) And tell Archippus: Take heed to the 
ministry which thou didst receive in the Lord in order 
to fulfill it. 

We think that Archippus was a member of the fam- 
ily of Philemon (Philemon 2), perhaps his son. We 
think that the ministry he had received was the service 
committed to him when Epaphras left for Rome. We 
see no reason for thinking of general evangelistic serv- 
ice. Why should Paul feel it necessary to refer to dili- 
gent execution of such service? With this injunction 
we should combine the honorable epithet found in 
Philemon 2 where Paul calls Archippus his fellow 
soldier. Epaphras had left Archippus in charge of 
the three places. Paul seconds the appointment, but 
not by way of his apostolic authority, but only by way 
of the Colossian congregation which is to tell Archip- 
pus to carry out his ministry as this had been re- 
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ceived. The appointment was made with the consent 
of the congregations before Epaphras left for Rome. 
The injunction which Paul wants delivered to Archip- 
pus resembles the one given to Timothy (I Tim. 4:16), 
neither of which implies that the persons concerned 
had been dilatory and needed prodding. The point 
has been noted that a congregation is asked to tell a 
minister to take heed to his work. The congregation 
is as much concerned as the minister. But here Paul 
speaks to the congregation and thus indirectly to the 
minister. 

18) The salutation with my own hand, (that) 
of Paul! Remember my bonds! Grace (be) with 
you! 

The first statement is the duplicate of I Cor. 16:21 
and II Thess. 3:17. The letter was dictated. Paul, as 
it were, now signs his name to it, “with my own hand, 
Paul’s,” the genitive being in apposition to the posses- 
sive pronoun (R. 685). By signing thus Paul sends 
Lis own salutation to all his readers. 

The plural “my bonds” does not refer to chains. 
Whether it is regarded as masculine or as neuter it 
always refers only to imprisonment. When Paul refers 
to a chain or to chains he says so with the proper word. 
“Remember my imprisonment!” is, of course, not a 
plea for sympathy but recalls v. 3, Paul’s being impris- 
oned for the sake of the great gospel mystery he 
preached. Remembering Paul’s bonds should stimulate 
the readers to stand firm as Epaphras also ever prays 
in their behalf (v. 12). 

The last word is a benediction (see 1:2), “the 
grace.” This is definite in the Greek, the infinite favor 
Dei, this be with you in Christ, 


Soli Deo Gloria 
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St. Paul’s First Epistle 


to the Thessalonians 


INTRODUCTION 


Paul founded his second church in Europe in Thes- 
salonica. Acts 16:38-40 informs us that he and Silas 
left Philippi after severe mistreatment, to which expe- 
rience I Thess. 2:2 refers. Luke and Timothy were 
left in Philippi. No stopover for work was made in 
Amphipolis or Apollonia, apparently because neither 
place had a synagogue in which work could be begun. 
Following the great Egnatian Way, a distance of 100 
miles, the two came to the great seaport Thessalonica, 
the capital of the second of the four great divisions of 
Macedonia, which finally became the capital of the en- 
tire province. When Cassander rebuilt it he changed 
its original name Therma to Thessalonica in honor of 
his wife, the sister of Alexander the Great. It shared 
the commerce of the Aegean Sea with Corinth and 
Ephesus. Politically it ranked with Antioch in Syria 
and with Caesarea in Palestine. It is now called Salon- 
iki and played a part in World War I. 

First Thessalonians 1:8 shows the wisdom of Paul’s 
choice of Thessalonica. It was to serve as a strategic 
_ center from which the gospel should be spread in all 
directions as it actually was. When Paul passed by 
other cities such as the two named above, this only 
meant that they, too, would soon be reached. 

All that we know about the founding of the church 
in Thessalonica is recorded in Acts 17:1-10. Luke does 
not say precisely when the uproar occurred that caused 
the brethren in Thessalonica to send Paul and Silas to 
Berea, 50 miles away. He merely mentions three Sab- 
baths in connection with Paul’s success. Paul and 
Silas expected to stay for a longer period of time; we 
gather from I Thess. 2:9, and II Thess. 3:8, 9 that they 
were earning their own living in Thessalonica, which 
indicated that they were preparing for continued work. 
Their whole stay extended over little more, we judge, 
than four weeks. Yet in so brief a time they founded 
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a permanent congregation in this great city, one that 
stood firm amid the persecutions that followed. The 
Lord was moving. Paul about rapidly, but the work did 
not suffer. 

The stay at Berea was again brief. Acts 17:14 re- 
ports that Paul left Silas and Timothy in Berea. Tim- 
othy must have come on from Philippi to Berea when 
he no longer found Paul in Thessalonica. See Acts 
17:14. A party of Bereans accompanied Paul to 
Athens. Throughout Paul’s travels friends accompany 
him a part of the way, at times as here, the entire way. 
When these Bereans left Paul at Athens, Paul ordered 
them to send Silas and Timothy on to him as speedily 
as possible. The two duly arrived. Yet because of his 
anxiety about Thessalonica Paul sent Timothy back to 
this city (I Thess. 3:2). Likewise, as we conclude 
from v. 1 where Paul is left “alone in Athens,” he must 
also have sent Silas back, perhaps to Philippi. While 
these men were absent, Paul journeyed on to Corinth. 
Here Silas and Timothy return to him from Mace- 
donia (Acts 18:5), the latter with a most encouraging 
report from Thessalonica. This report induced Paul 
to write his first epistle to the Thessalonians. 

We can designate the exact year. In 1909 a whitish 
grey limestone inscription from the Hagias Elias quar- 
ries near Delphi was discovered which immortalized a 
letter from the Emperor Claudius to the citizens of 
Delphi, which contains not only the name of Gallio 
(Acts 18:12): “Lucius Junius Gallio, my friend and 
proconsul of Achaia,” but also a most valuable date: 
the twelfth tribunian year of Claudius, for the twen- 
ty-sixth time acclaimed Imperator. This statement 
places these events between January 25 and August 1 
of the year 52. The proconsuls were appointed for a 
year only, seldom for two. Imperial orders designated 
the time when the appointed proconsul was to leave 
Rome for his province as April 1 and later as April 15. 
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‘Thus Gallio came to Corinth before May 1 of the year 
52. Deissmann’s date, about July of the year 51, is 
incorrect. See Zahn’s Apostelgeschichte. Zahn desires 
that all of the dates given in his Introduction to the 
New Testament, chronological table, III, 482, be like- 
wise corrected in accord with this find. 

Since Gallio came to Corinth about May 1, 52, Paul, 
who arrived six months earlier, came in the fall of 51. 
How soon did Silas and Timothy join him in Corinth 
(Acts 18:5)? On this point opinions may vary in 
view of I Thess. 1:7, 8 where Paul writes that the good 
example of the Thessalonians had become known to 
believers in Macedonia and Achaia because the Word 
of the Lord sounded forth from them in both provinces 
and news of their faith had spread abroad generally. 
Our estimate is that an interval of about two months 
is sufficient. Our epistle was then written in the late 
fall of 51. The content of the second epistle is such 
that the interval between the two letters cannot have 
been greater than two or three months. Thus they 
were written either quite late in 51 or during the first 
month of 52. 

The sequence of events plus the exact date for 
Gallio’s proconsulship rest on Luke’s record in Acts 
and on I Thess. 3:1, etc. They are solidly assured and 
thus obviate all supposition as to place and date of 
composition. In our introduction to Galatians we have 
presented the evidence for the time and the place of its 
composition. Galatians was written before Silas and 
Timothy joined Paul in Corinth; First Thessalonians 
after they joined him. We thus regard Galatians as 
the first extant epistle of Paul, the two to the Thessa- 
lonians as the next in order. 

We see at once why in both of our epistles Silas and 
Timotheus are made co-writers with Paul. Silas helped 
to found this congregation. When Paul sent him back 
to Macedonia from Athens, Silas must have made a 
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brief stop at Thessalonica. He also touched this city 
when he returned to Paul at Corinth. Timothy had 
been sent to Thessalonica from Athens and together 
with Silas came to Paul in Corinth. The news that 
Timothy brought from Thessalonica prompted the writ- 
ing of this letter. 

What the character of this news was the letter itself 
shows. Although Paul and Silas had been able to work 
in Thessalonica only a few weeks, the congregation 
thus founded stood firm. For this fact the writers 
thank God and encourage the young church. Perse- 
cution and attacks upon its faith continue. The worst 
feature of this attack was the vilification that the mis- 
sionaries were like the many drifting charlatans who 
were infesting the Roman world at this time and seek- 
ing glory and money for themselves. Chapters two and 
three answer these slanders most thoroughly. The 
doctrine Paul and Silas preached was the gospel. They 
took not one penny from the Thessalonians but labored 
as no charlatans would think of doing. The Thessalon- 
ians were one with all the Judean churches of Christ 
(2:14), one with all the churches in the Gentile world, 
against which the Jews raged from the start, even hav- 
ing killed the Lord Jesus himself (2:15). Paul was 
far from simply moving on when this Jewish opposi- 
tion flared up in Thessalonica and seeking new pas- 
tures; he had twice endeavored to return, and when 
Satan hindered this (2:18), he sent Timothy in his 
stead (3:1, etc.). And now Paul, Silas, and Timothy 
are writing. They are doing their utmost for the 
Thessalonians. This is the main burden of the letter. 

To this are added the admonitions given in the last 
two chapters on points of importance for the youthful 
congregation. Outstanding is the section 4:13-5:11. 
The death of believers before Christ’s Parousia must 
not trouble the Thessalonians. Christ will raise them 
up to glory. Those living at the end will be caught up 
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into the same glory. Noman knows when the end will 
come; the thing to be done is ever to live as children of 
light. Embedded amid other pertinent injunctions, 
this is the second burden of the letter. This whole 
letter rests on the information brought by Timothy 
(3:6). 

The second letter advances all that the first con- 
tains. We have no details as to what intervened be- 
tween the writing of the two epistles. All that we can 
say is that further information reached Paul, Silas, and 
Timothy who were now working with all ardor in 
Corinth and its environs. The Thessalonians are hold- 
ing out manfully. The question of Christ’s Parousia, 
however, is still very much alive among them. Faked 
communications as coming from Paul were used to dis- 
turb the Thessalonians. Paul touches on them in 2:2, 
8; 3:17. The main burden of this letter is found in 
2:3-12: Paul repeats what he originally taught the 
Thessalonians about the Antichrist and his manifesta- 
tions before the Lord will destroy him. This amplifies 
I Thess. 4:13, etc. God will take vengeance in due time 
(II Thess. 1:5-10); the Thessalonians are to stand 
frm in what Paul has taught and written them (2:15). 
Those who refuse to do this and act disorderly are to be 
disowned (3:6-12, 14, 15). The conduct of Paul and 
Silas in Thessalonica may serve as an example for all 
who are faithful (3:7-10). This second letter is alto- 
gether plain as to its connection with the first. The 
interval between the two cannot have been very ex- 
tensive. 

Radical criticism of the two epistles offers so little 
as to be almost negligible for those who deal with their 
interpretation. The second letter has been subjected 
to the severest attacks: it is either a complete forgery 
or is so in greater part. These critical assaults have 
succeeded only in their negative way in more firmly 
establishing the genuineness of these two epistles. 


CHAPTER I _ 


The Greeting 


1) In both epistles the greeting is succinct; in 
the second it is amplified by only a phrase. Paul and 
Silvanus and Timothy to the church of Thessalonians 
in connection with God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ: grace to you and peace! 

We read the latter as an exclamation and supply 
neither éori, Zarw, Or ein. In ancient times letters always 
had these three parts in the opening address or greet- 
ing: 1) a nominative to indicate the writer; 2) a dative 
to indicate the person addressed; 3) a word of greeting. 
In secular letters the latter was the infinitive yaipew 
(which is used in Acts 15:23; James 1:1) ; Paul sub- 
stitutes two nominative nouns in his letters: “grace 
and peace.” All three or any one of the three items 
may be amplified to accord with the nature of the let- 
ter. Here only the second has an amplifying phrase. 

Comparison with other letters is instructive, most 
highly so a comparison with the greeting found in Gal. 
1:1-5, Paul’s very first letter which was written, let us 
say, four to six weeks before First Thessalonians. See 
how he amplifies item one, leaves totally unmodified 
item two, again most strikingly amplifies item three 
and even adds a doxology. The greeting found in 
Galatians reflects its militant contents and the intense 
feeling of Paul. The greetings used in the two letters 
to the Thessalonians are in strong contrast to the one 
found in Galatians and reflect the most normal relation 
between writers and readers; they are introductory to 
simple instruction and admonition. 

After having separated at Athens (see the intro- 
duction) the three workers are again together: “Paul 
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and Silvanus and Timothy.” The first two had founded 
the congregation during their short stay of about four 
weeks. Paul is the leader and is thus mentioned first; 
Silvanus, his companion, is naturally mentioned next. 
Luke calls him Silas (Acts 15:22) which was his He- 
brew name, Silvanus being his Roman name. He was 
a Roman citizen and thus had this second name just as 
Saul had the added Roman name Paul, both names hav- 
ing been given to him by his father at the time of his 
circumcision. 

From Acts 16:37 we know that Silas was. a Roman. 
The added Roman name of a native Jew was often 
chosen because of a similarity in sound. Silas was 
prominent in Jerusalem; he was chosen to help to 
convey the resolution of the Jerusalem conference to 
the church at Antioch and to other churches. Acts 
15 :36-41 reports that Paul chose him as his companion 
for his second great missionary journey. His name is 
properly second in this greeting. Timothy was the 
younger man; he had been with Paul since the events 
recorded in Acts 16:1, etc., and was as yet but little 
known to the Thessalonians. 

The Thessalonians had come into personal contact 
with these three men. This letter is the voice of these 
three although Paul will at times speak alone and will 
also refer to Silvanus and to himself apart from Tim- 
othy. There is no indication as to who took the dicta- 
tion of the letter, some think Timothy did so. It is well 
to note that no distinction between these three is made. 
Elsewhere Timothy is called ‘‘the brother,’’ Paul, “an 
apostle” or “a slave of Jesus Christ.” Paul wants no 
distinction made because the contents of this letter call 
for none. These three writers are men whom the Thes- 
salonians know; that suffices. 

The second member of the greeting is equally ap- 
propriate: “to the church of Thessalonians in God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Recently con- 
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verted, these Thessalonians were a “church,” an assem- 
bly “in connection with’ God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. °*ExxAyota always suggests to the Greek ear the 
idea of xaAciv and é&; yet to Christians, not the secular 
notion of calling out citizens for an assembly to trans- 
act the business of the commonwealth is prominent, 
but the spiritual implication that as believers Chris- 
tians have received and accepted the «Ajos or “call” of 
God and Christ unto life eternal, and that they thus 
form a spiritual body, an ecclesia under this permanent 
call. Hence we so often have the addition of a modifier 
to emphasize this spiritual nature of their ecclesia. 

Here it is the & phrase. We need not puzzle about 
the meaning of the preposition. It is neither mystical 
nor mysterious, nor profound. ’Er is to be understood 
in its original sense: “in connection with,” and the evi- 
dent connection is that involved in ecclesia, namely 
faith. The fact that this ecclesia is an organized body 
is not the thought but that it is a distinct spiritual body 
which is made thus by the fact that its members are in 
the connection indicated. R. 780 does not solve the 
question of the absence of the article with “of Thes- 
salonians.” The article would be out of place, for not 
“the Thessalonians” but only a few “Thessalonians” 
formed the ecclesia; for this reason the Greek article 
is not used. Paul might have said: “to the church in 
Thessalonica,” but this would add another ‘“‘in,”’ which 
the genitive avoids. Since these Thessalonians form 
the church, the & may be construed with either noun, 
preferably with both as a unit: “the church of Thessa- 
lonians in,” etc. 

Proper names need no article; hence we have none 
with “God Father” or “Lord Jesus Christ.” Both are 
soteriological, the first person of the Godhead and the 
second, incarnate in Jesus. Paul at times writes “our 
Father” and “our Lord Jesus Christ’; the pronoun 
emphasizes the relation to us and is thus confessional. 
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Yet this relation lies already in the preposition &. 
“Father” names the first person as such. But every 
one of the persons is named only in order that we may 
know how each together with the other two works out 
our salvation. This is the Father of the Son and 
through him our Father. 

“Lord” is to be taken in the same soteriological 
sense: he who bought us, to whom we belong with body 
and with soul in blessedness forever. His significant 
personal name as man, “Jesus,” is joined with the 
name taken from his office, “Christ,” God’s Anointed. 
“Lord Jesus Christ” is the full designation and is al- 
ways highly confessional, reverent, and worshipful. 
In II Thess. 1:2 both divine names are solemnly re- 
peated. These two names occur so regularly in Paul’s 
epistolary greetings that we cannot accept the opinion: 
“God Father” is used in opposition to the pagan gods, 
and “Lord Jesus Christ” in opposition to the Jewish re- 
jection of Jesus; or that “Lord” is a pointed reference in 
opposition to the pagan deification of the Roman em- 
peror as “Lord” or against the pagan gods and their 
“Lord” titles. 

Regarding “grace to you and peace” see the other 
epistles: all the grace of God with the bestowal of its 
unmerited favors upon which we constantly depend 
(John 1:16), together with the objective peace of God, 
the blessed condition when God is our friend and all is 
well with us in time and eternity, and both are medi- 
ated by Christ. 


The Defensive Section of the Epistle 


The Thanksgiving 


2) We thank God always concerning all of you 
when making mention (of you) in our prayers, une 
ceasingly remembering your work of faith, and toil 
of love, and perseverance of hope in our Lord 
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Jesus Christ before our God and Father; having 
come to know, brethren beloved by God, your elec- 
tion, seeing that our gospel got to be for you not 
in connection with word only but also in connec- 
tion with power and in connection with the Holy 
Spirit and much assurance, even as you know what 
kind (of men) we were among you for your sakes; 
and you, etc. 

Also in other letters Paul begins with thanks to 
God. His first consideration is ever to fill the mind 
with all that God has so wonderfully bestowed and 
to let the heart overflow with gratitude. This letter is 
written in such a spirit. All that God has done for 
the Thessalonians the three writers regard as having 
been done for themselves. This is the purest, most 
unselfish gratitude toward God. 

Construe together: “we thank God when making 
mention of you in our prayers” (ézi, “‘on the occasion’”’), 
i. e., whenever we pray we include you in our thanks- 
giving to God. There may be faults to be mended and 
further gifts to be asked of God, yet Paul and his help- 
ers always keep in mind what God has already be- 
stowed. To say that “distance lends enchantment to 
the memory of slight drawbacks” is to spoil the purity 
of Paul’s thanksgiving. To ask: “Did Paul have a 
prayer list of the Thessalonian disciples which he read 
over with Silvanus and Timothy?” is to attribute to 
Paul a mechanical system for intercessory prayer. 

3) Adverbs are generally placed next to the verb 
form they modify. Thus “unceasingly remembering” 
goes together; the adverb is not amphibolous, leaving 
us in doubt as to which participle it modifies. Paul, 
etc., give thanks whenever they pray; this they do be- 
cause they ever remember what God has accomplished 
in the Thessalonians. The whole statement is strictly 
true and without the slightest hyperbole. 
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The arrangement of the objects has been made 
plain to the eye by the following diagram: 


ec ~ 
bpov 
Tov épyou TOU KO7rov THS Umopovas 


THS wlaTews THS aydans THs éAmidos 


tov Kupiov jpyov *Incot Xpiorov 


ee 


éumpoobev tov Meod xai Ilarpos jor. 


The participle has three genitive objects: “your work 
— toil — perseverance.” Each of these has a subjec- 
tive genitive attached: the work done by the faith — 
the toil endured by the love — the perseverance shown 
by the hope. “Your” (iyév) belongs to all three. The 
objective genitive: ‘of our Lord Jesus Christ’? belongs 
to all three subjective genitives: the faith — the love 
— the hope that embrace “our Lord Jesus Christ” and 
do this “in the presence of our God and Father.” The 
striking feature is this series of ten genitives with not 
a@ single other word breaking the line. Even the last 
phrase adds more genitives. 

Here we have a summary of what fills the memory 
of Paul and of his companions. We note the trio: 
faith — love — hope. All of these are attached to 
“our Lord Jesus Christ.” We note how “work — toil 
— perseverance” rise to a climax. Finally, we see that 
all is placed “in the presence of our God and Father,” 
who as our Father will accept it all. 

The attempt to restrict “your work of faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ” so that it shall be distinct from 
“your toil of love for the Lord Jesus Christ,” is mis- 
directed. This love is itself the product of faith; this 
work is accomplished by the toil (xéros) that fatigues. 
Plurais would not be in place, namely “works” and 
“toilings,” for the writers think of all the work and the 
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toil as a unit and not as a multiplicity. The faith is 
manifested in work: in confessing its trust in the Lord 
in a thousand ways. As one looks at all this work, the 
faith that is back of it is seen. This is not self-chosen 
work but the work that the Lord wants and that the 
Father approves. It is work full of toil, and this toil 
reveals the love that prompts it, love for the Lord, love 
and toil that he inspires and that please the Father. 
Hope looks forward to the last great day and to eter- 
nity. It is full of perseverance, trouom, remaining 
under any load the Lord imposes, ever looking with 
brave endurance to the day of fulfillment promised by 
the Lord, always holding out as in the Father’s 
presence. 

The articles are in place with the nouns because 
ipov Makes all the nouns definite as applying to the 
Thessalonians. Faith — hope — love are subjective: 
the Thessalonians believe with true confidence and 
trust in the Lord; they love the Lord with the love of 
intelligence and corresponding purpose (éydéry, which 
is more than ¢uAic, see John 21:15-17) ; they hope in 
him with the sure hope that is based on who he is, what 
he has done and promised to do, a hope that will be 
more than fulfilled. The work, the toil, the persever- 
ance are all centered on Christ and the Father. That 
means that all we do for others is done for Christ 
(Matt. 25:40). Faith, love, and hope are wrought in 
the Thessalonians by the Lord and the Father. The 
very thought that the Thessalonians produced them of 
themselves is impossible. Even false faith, love, and 
hope are never self-wrought; they are the product of 
the deception that men offer to poor souls. By praising 
the Thessalonians, Paul does not fear that he will make 
them vain. Honest, sincere acknowledgment encour- 
ages and stimulates; censoriousness discourages. 

4) Construe: “unceasingly remembering — hav- 
ing come to know your election’; the latter is an in- 
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gressive aorist. This natural construction is better 
than to leap over the remembering and to connect with 
“we thank God.” In all that the writers remember 
about the Thessalonians the conviction is involved that 
the Thessalonians belong to God’s elect. EiSdéres is the 
proper word (the relation of the object to the sub- 
ject, C.-K. 388); the knowledge and the conviction 
came into the mind of the writers. How this came 
about is recorded in the following, namely through 
what they saw: that the power of the gospel was so 
effective in the Thessalonians. 

These writers have no access to the throne room of 
God nor a special revelation about certain persons 
which shows them that these are God’s elect. The 
writers have what we all have, the plain evidence of 
faith, love, and hope (v. 3); where this is found, we 
know that we see God’s elect. So we judge also concern- 
ing ourselves (C. Tr. 1071, 28, etc.; 1088, 65). The 
fact that some after all fall away is evidence to us that 
they are not the elect. Our knowledge is thus not abso- 
lute but rests on such evidence as we have. It is like 
our knowledge of a person’s faith. We cannot look into 
his soul to see his faith, we are able to recognize it only 
by means of the evidence his faith furnishes. 

Some take éAoy# in a double sense: at times it is 
dated in eternity (Eph. 1:4), but here it is dated in 
time and refers to the time when the Thessalonians 
were converted. Paul, however, knows of no twofold 
act of election. If he had referred to an act in time 
he would have written xAjous, “the effective and success- 
ful call.” 

When they make this statement about the election 
of the Thessalonians the writers address them as 
“brethren having been beloved by God,” true, spiritual 
brethren of Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, and, like all 
such, loved by God and continuing in this love (the 
extensive perfect participle). We take this to be the 
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love that embraced the Thessalonians when they came 
to faith and continued to embrace them ever after that 
even as they then came to be “brethren.” God’s love 
to believers is able to shower gifts upon them which he 
cannot bestow on others because they would not receive 
them. The fact that the election of all the elect is due 
wholly to God’s love that reaches out to them from 
eternity goes without saying; yet the perfect participle 
does not refer to this act of love, nor to the universal 
love of God for the whole world (John 3:16), but to 
the love of God for his elect children from the moment 
they are made his children. 

5) The alternatives usually discussed are causal 
ort (A. V., “for”; R. V. margin, ‘‘because’”’) or declara- 
tive, “having come to know... . that” (R. V., “how 
that”). We submit that we here have the ér consecu- 
tivum (R. 1001) which is best rendered, “‘seeing that.” 
In consequence of the fact now stated the writers have 
come to know of the election of the Thessalonians. This 
evidential fact is that “our gospel got to be for (regard- 
ing) you not in connection with word only but also in 
connection with power and in connection with the Holy 
Spirit and much assurance.” Both verbs are historical 
aorists that report facts; the first may also be consid- 
ered ingressive: “our gospel got to be regarding you,” 
etc. ‘Came to you” (our versions) is not the thought 
to be expressed; éyeinj6n is not — 7Abe. The gospel al- 
ways comes with power, for it is power (Rom. 1:16). 
This statement deals with the effect which the gospel 
produced when it came to the Thessalonians. They 
were converted, and thus this gospel “got to be re- 
garding (cis) them not in connection with (& as in v. 1) 
word only but also,” etc. One could see this on the 
basis of what the gospel wrought in the Thessalonians. 

“Our gospel” — Paul says also “my gospel’ — is 
not a peculiar form of the gospel as though what Paul 
preached differed from what the other apostles 
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preached; the pronoun merely indicates who the 
preachers were in this case. The noun simply means 
the gospel as to its contents and not the activity of 
evayyeAilecbar AS Some suppose. The very nature of the 
eiayyévov is such that it must be told; good news is not 
news unless it is told. But when this gospel is rejected 
it gets to be in regard to those who reject it ‘‘word 
only.” They hear it as mere “word,” as something 
told, and stop with that and ignore what is told. 

Not so the Thessalonians. When they got into con- 
nection with its “word” part through their ears and 
their minds, the gospel achieved a still greater connec- 
tion; it got to be in their case “in connection with 
power,” etc., i. e., the power of the gospel got through 
to their hearts and converted them. To be sure, the 
gospel is itself power, and every time it is preached 
this power goes out to the hearer. Yet this power uses 
the ear by means of Adyos or “word”; hence a hearer 
may treat it as only ‘‘word,” may deny what the gospel 
says, argue against what it says, refuse to believe what 
it says, and may thus bar out of his heart the gospel’s 
“power.” 

Not so the Thessalonians; all the saving power 
reached their hearts. This still leaves the thought in- 
complete; hence the epexegetical «cai: “and in connec- 
tion with the Holy Spirit (proper name, no article) 
and much assurance.”” But one preposition is used with 
the two terms. The Holy Spirit explains “power,” he 
is its agent, the one who exerts the power. That makes 
plain the objective side of the reality of the gospel 
power. Coupled with this is the subjective effect in the 
Thessalonians themselves when this power and the 
Spirit reached their hearts: “much assurance,” much 
full conviction (C.-K. 981). This explains the power 
as a spiritual power, its effect regarding the Thessalon- 
ians being the mighty assurance of faith which is 
wrought in them. 
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“Power” has no connection with the miracles 
wrought in Thessalonica; nor does it refer to the pow- 
erful way in which Paul preached. It is the power 
mentioned in Rom. 1:16, the power of grace unto sal- 
vation. TAnpod¢opia is not the fulness of spiritual gifts 
bestowed on the Thessalonians; not the fulness and the 
completeness of Paul’s instruction; in fact, not “ful- 
ness” of any kind. Itis the “assurance” or “confidence” 
produced by the Spirit’s power of grace in the hearts of 
the Thessalonians through the gospel word. Seeing all 
this, Paul and his companions knew that these Thessa- 
lonians were the elect of God. 

The xaés clause rounds out the thought: “even as 
you know what kind (of men) we were among you for 
your sakes.” “We got to know,” the writers say, “re- 
garding you,” and you, they say, now know in regard 
to us “the kind of men we were among you (we read 
év ipiv in preference to plain ipiv) for your sakes.” The 
kind of men who preach the gospei means a good deal 
regarding the effect their preaching produces. This 
does not imply that they add to the power of the gos- 
pel, they may, however, decrease its all-sufficient native 
power. They may be a clogged channel through which 
only a little power can flow. The Thessalonians know 
the writers to be men who are wholly devoted to the 
gospel, totally unselfish, doing their work entirely for 
the sake of their hearers (8 ipas). The Thessalonians 
had had them “in their midst” and thus know the kind 
of men they were. The more readily was “much assur- 
ance” regarding the gospel wrought in their hearts. 

Some commentators connect this clause with v. 6 as 
though oirws followed. The terms <iSéres and oiSare 
match: we have come to know, etc., even as you know, 
and what we got to know about you corresponds with 
what you continue to know about us since you had us 
in your midst. This last clause is not the main 
thought; it merely rounds out what precedes. 
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All that Paul says about the gospel’s power as this 
is evidenced in the Thessalonians, and about the kind 
of men the Thessalonians know him, Silvanus, and 
Timothy to be, carries an implication. The opposition 
in Thessalonica identified Paul and his companions with 
the roving charlatans of that day. Some of these prac- 
ticed sorcery and claimed to possess occult powers, and 
all of them had their peculiar systems of doctrine which 
were composed of ideas that had been borrowed from 
the east and been dressed up to impress such people as 
they found susceptible. These quacks remained in a 
vlace as long as something was to be gained and then 
moved on to another place. They were of the type of 
Simon Magus (Acts 8:9, etc.) and of Elymas (Acts 
13:8, etc.). Their quackery was “word only’ over 
against which Paul places the gospel with power, the 
Holy Spirit, the great assurance, and thus the faith, 
love, and hope wrought in the Thessalonians. Paul 
likewise points to the kind of men the Thessalonians 
know him and his companions to be, men whose whole 
work was 8 ipas, “for your sakes” alone without 2 
trace of self-interest. More to this effect follows. Paul 
dwells on it in order to fortify the Thessalonians 
against the slanders of the opponents of the gospel in 
Thessalonica. He had been driven out of Thessalonica 
after a few weeks of work, but the gospel and its divine 
effects remained. This gospel and the kind of men who 
were spreading it attested themselves in a way that left 
no doubt for those who had received this gospel and 
had had these men in their midst. This is the point of 
all that Paul writes. 

6) So he continues: And you on your part be- 
came imitators of us and of the Lord by having re- 
ceived the Word in much affliction together with joy 
of the Holy Spirit so that you became an example 
to all those believing in Macedonia and in Achaia, 
for from you there has sounded forth the Word 
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of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but in every place your faith (directed) toward 
God has gone forth so that we do not need to 
say a thing, for they themselves are reporting con- 
cerning us what kind of entering in we had unto you, 
and how you turned toward God, away from the 
idols, to be slaves to a God living and genuine and 
to await his Son out of the heavens, whom he raised 
from the dead, Jesus, the one rescuing us from the 
wrath to come. 

The aorist states the fact that the Thessalonians 
“became imitators of us and of the Lord” (objective 
genitives.) Because the verb is placed between the two 
genitives, the second genitive is the more emphatic of 
the two. Paul and his helpers were themselves imi- 
tators of the Lord; hence those who imitate them imi- 
tate the Lord. Why, then, is the first genitive used, 
and why is it placed first? Because the Thessalonians 
came into contact with the model, Christ, through the 
model copies of Christ, Paul and his companions. If 
they had not been attracted by the latter they could not 
have known the former, the chief attraction. So it is 
the reflection of Christ in us that today induces others 
to become Christlike. The order and the position of 
Paul’s two genitives are most instructive. 

“By receiving the Word in much affliction together 
with joy of the Holy Spirit” (genitive of source) indi- 
cates what likeness is referred to. The action of the 
participle is simultaneous with that of the main verb: 
when the Thessalonians received the Word, then began 
their great Aris, Bedraengnis, the pressure of hostile 
opposition and persecution; yet this was accompanied 
by joy wrought in their hearts by the Holy Spirit. 
These two, affliction and joy, go together (yerdé), for 
they rejoiced to be like the Lord in affliction. Note that 
the Holy Spirit (again no article) again mentions this 
person who was mentioned in v. 5 and thus continues 
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the thought of experiencing his power and the result- 
ing great assurance. The important matter that Paul 
says about the Thessalonians is the fact that from the 
very start, when they first came to faith in the Word, 
they were beset with “much affliction” and that they 
endured it with divinely wrought joy. Although they 
were so young and untried in the faith, they bore perse- 
cution with joy. 

This is generally true in the case of converts from 
heathenism and from Judaism. The example of such 
converts shames many of us who, when we are finally 
called upon to bear a little persecution, take it with 
anything but joy. Paul refers to what John 15:19-21 
states regarding the treatment the Lord received, 
which also his followers are bound to receive. “You 
became imitators” — you did this of your own will and 
under no compulsion. 

7) The result was that because of this joyful ac- 
ceptance of affliction the Thessalonians became an 
example to all the believers in Macedonia and in 
Achaia, an inspiring example, indeed. Tvzos is the blow 
struck so as to leave a mark as when a die strikes the 
image and the inscription on a coin and in this sense 
means a sample or an example to others. The present 
tense, “those believing,” is descriptive of continuing 
faith. Paul names only the provinces of Macedonia 
and Achaia because in this territory the story of the 
Thessalonians became known quite rapidly. We know 
about the planting of the gospel only in Philippi, Berea, 
Athens, and the start Paul was making in Corinth, 
where Paul is writing and had only recently begun 
work. As yet the believers in the two provinces men- 
tioned were few; but the example of the Thessalonians 
was intended also for all who would yet come to faith 
as it stood for those already won. 

Thessalonica was a great center for all of southern 
Europe. News from this great seaport spread rapidly. 
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A joyfully suffering church in Thessalonica meant ex- 
eeedingly much for believers elsewhere, who in most 
cases also had to face vicious opposition. We see the 
broadness of Paul’s view. The steadfast joy of one 
church means so much for others. When we suffer, let 
us think not only of ourselves but also of all the others 
whom our joy in endurance may aid. 

When he says this to the Thessalonians, Paul is not 
only encouraging them to continue as they began, he is 
at the same time connecting them with all other believ- 
ers and thus fortifies them against the slanders that 
Paul and his assistants are only roving religious quacks 
whom everybody ought to despise. The great gospel 
and the power of the Holy Spirit are building up the 
Church of God in many lands. The work has only 
begun in Macedonia and Achaia, but it is God’s work 
and will go on to divine success. The Thessalonians 
stand in the forefront and thus bear the brunt of oppo- 
sition, their position is the more glorious for that very 
reason. The A. V. follows the variant reading rizovs, 
“ensamples”; this plural speaks of the individuals, 
the singular of the congregation as a unit. 

8) “For” elucidates what Paul means. “From you 
(Thessalonians) there has sounded forth the Word of 
the Lord (his gospel) not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia (in general)” so that near and far men are 
getting to hear about the Word and what it contains, 
which arouses their interest as being something en- 
tirely new. This is the first thought Paul intends to 
express by v. 6, 7. The position of the Thessalonians is 
strategic for the gospel. Word of the gospel planted 
in Thessalonica has run rapidly through both prov- 
inces; the perfect passive means that it is still doing 
this. “There has sounded forth” (and is still sounding 
forth) does not mean that the Thessalonians are evan- 
gelizing Macedonia and Achaia (let us not strain the 
meaning of the verb); it means that reports are 
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spreading. Some of the Thessalonian Christians had 
to travel and thus spread reports; other Thessalonians 
who knew what the Thessalonian Christians believed, 
including also such as opposed this faith, likewise 
spread their reports. Thessalonica was like a great 
sounding board (R., W. P.) ; reverberations promptly 
reached in all directions. Smaller places that were dif- 
ferently located could not produce such an effect. 

We may compare this city with Ephesus; news of 
what occurred there was rapidly carried throughout 
the great province of Asia and adjacent southern Gal- 
atia. The greatest sounding board of all was Rome, 
the capital of the empire. It is not correct to call 
Paul’s statement hyperbolical; the perfect tense reports 
the literal fact: the sounding forth has begun and still 
continues wave upon wave. 

Note that “but also” follows “not only.” This means 
that “but” (we might translate “‘yea”) adds another 
notable fact: “yea, in every place (in Macedonia and 
Achaia where the reports from Thessalonica spread) 
your faith toward God has gone forth,” i. e., all the 
reports about the Word of the Lord, this new religious 
gospel doctrine, include the report of your faith in the 
the God of this Word. The men who travel from Thes- 
salonica, and the hundreds who alsc come there on 
business from the far parts of the provinces, carry 
away reports about this Christian church in the great 
city of Thessalonica. 

Paul states it beautifully: “your faith has gone 
forth” like a traveler to all manner of places. Paul 
properly writes: this faith of yours zpés rév Gedv, and 
not “in the Lord,” “in Christ,” or an objective genitive 
rod @eov. He is practically quoting the actual words of 
all these news carriers. Note the same phrase in v. 9; 
there it is used in contrast: “toward the (living and 
genuine) God, away from the idols.” Pagan news car- 
riers would word it this way: “your faith toward the 
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God,” the article to designate the God your faith em- 
braces. In only a few instances is zpés construed with 
nions; R. calls it “the face-to-face preposition,” which 
brings out the idea; your faith and trust faces this 
God as he faces your faith. The tense is again perfect: 
has gone and still goes forth. 

The result is that Paul and his helpers need to say 
nothing, Aadrgeév, to open their mouths. When people 
already have the news, it is not news to tell them again. 
Paul is not referring to his preaching but to the Thes- 
salonians. He and his helpers did not need to say any- 
thing in Corinth, where this letter is being written, or 
in other places about the faith of the Thessalonians 
who give up idols for the true God, people had already 
heard the story. Paul means that the way is in no 
small degree already everywhere prepared for him to 
preach the gospel. 


9) Tdp elucidates the extent of the information 
thus spread throughout the provinces: “for they them- 
selves (airoi ad sensum, the people in all these places) 
are reporting concerning us (what they have heard, 
namely) what kind of entering in we had (aorist to 
indicate the historical fact) unto you, and how you 
turned (the same aorist) toward God, away from the 
idols, to be slaves to a God living and genuine,” etc. 
This is what the people themselves “keep duly (dé in 
the verb) reporting concerning us,” and they state it 
correctly. Paul does not say: “are reporting to us’ so 
that we are surprised to hear what these people say 
about us. These people spread this report generally, 
and that “duly” as they have themselves heard it. 

They tell “what kind of entering in we had to you,” 
one that was so different from that of the charlatans 
and religious quacks who try to steal people’s confi- 
dence to their own advantage. By ¢codos Paul refers to 
the whole approach to and dealing with the Thessalon- 
ians, which has already been touched upon in v. 5: 
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“what kind of men we were among you for your sake.” 
In v. 5 he refers to character and motive; here he refers 
to the way of dealing, to which he adds the result. Ipds 
has the same face-to-face idea. 


Yes, religious teachers who acted like these were a 
novelty, they became current news. Paul touches this 
point again for the same reason: the Thessalonians 
will not listen to any vilification, the purpose of which 
is to turn them against the gospel by discrediting its 
missionaries. At the same time the Thessalonians are 
to know how helpful to Paul’s work these reports are, 
coming, as they do, from the Thessalonians themselves 
and reaching so far. Yet this is only the preliminary 
and subordinate part of what people report. 

The main part is the result of this ezsodos, “how 
you turned,” etc., which elaborates what Paul has just 
said about the going forth of the faith of the Thessa- 
lonians. People speak of the radical turn the Thessa- 
lonians have made to the one great God, away from the 
many idols. The very fact that there is such a God is 
news to these people. This is not another god in addi- 
tion to their host of gods but “the God” before whom 
all other gods are nothing. These “‘idols” are both the 
images and the beings they represent. This, however, 
is Paul’s own term which was not used by the people in 
their reports. The verb émozpédw is used to designate 
conversion, and this is its meaning also here, save that. 
here conversion from pagan idolatry is referred to. 
Acts 14:15. 

The two infinitives are epexegetical: this turning 
means: “‘to be slaves to a God, etc., and to be awaiting 
his Son,” etc. The idea of “to be slaves” is not that 
of working for God (“to serve,” our versions). The 
fact that slaves work is self-evident although every- 
body ought to work (II Thess. 3:10) ; the point is that. 
slaves yield their will completely to that of their mas- 
ter. What people report is that the Thessalonians have 
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cast off all subjection to idol gods and are now subject 
solely to “a God living and genuine.” This is the very 
reason for the turn they have made. It is silly to be 
subject to idols who are not living but imaginary be- 
ings and hence not éAnOwés, real, genuine, but unreal, 
mere fiction. Perhaps for the first time the people who 
report this about the Thessalonians heard about this 
Christian God who lives and is really what the name 
“God” implies. 

R., W. P., thinks the absence of the article makes 
no difference here, and that we should translate “the 
God living,” etc. But the absence of the article makes 
the noun qualitative, the two modifiers state the quali- 
ties, the whole expression thus justifies the action of 
the Thessalonians. Moreover, people are telling what 
the Thessalonians have done and the reason that the 
Thessalonians say they have done what they did. The 
good feature is the fact that the report thus spread has 
the facts quite correctly. These people thus will be in- 
terested to know more about this great God. Should 
they not also turn to him and give up their idols? Also, 
when the Thessalonians read what Paul says about 
these reports throughout the whole country they will 
stand the more solidly against opposition, never shall 
the report go out that they after all turned back to 
the idols. 

10) But this report contains still more. The first 
great requirement made of pagans is that they give 
up idols and bow only to the one living and real God. 
With this goes the hope of eternal blessedness through 
God’s Son (see “the hope in the Lord Jesus Christ” in 
v. 3). So Paul adds by extending the epexegesis: “and 
to await his Son out of the heavens, whom he raised 
from the dead, Jesus, the one rescuing us from the 
wrath to come.” This report states the main gospel 
facts correctly. This is, indeed, the Christian hope and 
its basis. The Thessalonians are, indeed, “awaiting his 
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Son out of the heavens” (Acts 1:11). This is a report 
that was spread by pagans, yet they state it correctly: 
“his Son,” the Son of the God who lives and is real. 
They also state correctly that his Parousia is connected 
with his resurrection. This Son became man, died on 
the cross, “whom he, the God living and real, raised 
from the dead.” They know his name: “Jesus,” which 
he bore on earth and still bears, to which is added the 
great apposition: “the one rescuing us (you Thessalon- 
ians and Paul and his helpers) from the wrath, the one 
coming” at the final judgment. 

What a blessed report to come from the Thessa- 
lonians and to penetrate so far! What a help to Paul 
and to his assistants! It breaks the ground for their 
work among pagans. These will be eager to hear from 
Paul and from his assistants themselves all about this 
living God and his Son Jesus, all about his resurrection, 
his coming out of the heavens, his rescuing men from 
the final wrath. The Thessalonians will ever want to 
substantiate the report that they forsook the idols and 
put their trust in this God and his Son. 

Paul might have worded the report differently, 
without placing such an emphasis on the Parousia and 
the deliverance from the wrath to come. For he is only 
summarizing, touching only a few items. This sum- 
mary is not made with reference to the people who 
- spread this report about the Thessalonians in the two 
provinces but with reference to the Thessalonians 
themselves. The two epistles show that the Thessalon- 
ians were especially concerned about the Parousia. Paul 
answers the questions they have regarding this sub- 
ject, the one regarding those who die before the Son’s 
return and about those who are then still living (4:18, 
etc.) and the one about the time (5:1, etc.; II Thess. 
2:3 etc.) ; he corrects also the mistake some are mak- 
ing by the way in which they live by expecting the 
Parousia so soon that they give up their daily work. 
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True, we must ever be awaiting the Son from heaven; 
in this the Thessalonians were right, Paul does the 
same. But this means constant readiness and not fool- 
ish conclusions and conduct which the Son cannot ap- 
prove. We thus see the trend of this epistle. Paul will 
presently add his instruction; he has not reached that 
point as yet. 

When we say that Paul’s summation is not made 
with reference to the people spreading the report we 
mean that it is not made in their interest. Paul does 
take the items from their actual report, but the Thes- 
salonians are his interest. Some of the words here em- 
ployed by Paul seem to be taken verbatim from the 
report as it was circulated, thus émorpédew, “‘a God liv- 
ing and real,” dvapévew tov vidv abrod é« Tév obpavav, “J esus,” 
perhaps all the rest also. 

Some, following the historical method, attempt to 
draw a summary of Paul’s missionary preaching from 
this chapter. In the writer’s judgment such proced- 
ure abandons the historical method. This epistle is 
written for a specific purpose, and the historical method 
ought to read the epistle in the light of that purpose. 
To seek for more than this is not warranted. We may 
get a few incidental hints on this or that but very little 
more. So the way in which Paul speaks of “your elec- 
tion” shows that during the few weeks he spent in 
Thessalonica he expounded this act of God’s most ade- 
quately. Let us say that during those few weeks his 
teaching had very few gaps. Both of these epistles 
contain only a part of his teaching. The more impor- 
tant feature is the fact that in so few days he built up 
a congregation that was so firm, in a large city, amid 
strong opposition, that needed only two brief letters 
from Paul to keep it firm. Have other men duplicated 
this? The secret of it is revealed in these very letters. 
The man who handles the Word and men as this man 
did will show equal results. 


CHAPTER II 


The Spirit in which Paul and Silvanus Worked in 
Thessalonica 


1) “For” continues the elucidation; we note that 
yép continues on through v. 1, 3, 5, 9. Adrot y¢p matches 
the airoi yép occurring in 1:9: the people themselves 
report what Paul states — the Thessalonians them- 
selves know what the facts are. This paragraph, then, 
presents what the Thessalonians themselves well know 
about the spirit in which Paul and Silvanus worked in 
their midst when they were founding the congregation. 

We have already stated why Paul finds it necessary 
to remind the Thessalonians of all this. The news 
which Timothy brought from Thessalonica evidently 
reported the slanders that the opponents were resort- 
ing to in order to damage the faith of the congrega- 
tion by depicting Paul and Silvanus as religious 
mountebanks who had come into the city and had gone 
out again, who were neither pagan nor Jewish, who 
had a quack doctrine of their own, who deserved to be 
driven out because they only upset people (Acts 17:6). 
So Paul follows the method he uses so effectively 
against the Judaizers in Galatians 1 and 2: he lets the 
facts speak by showing first that people in the entire 
two provinces of Macedonia and Achaia talk about the 
entering in of these missionaries in Thessalonica, and 
that the Thessalonians left their idols and turned to 
God and his Son Jesus (1:8-10), next, that the Thes- 
salonians themselves know how Paul and Silvanus 
entered in, how despite all persecution they preached 
the gospel with a spirit that was faithful to God, with 
motives that were pure, unselfish, full of tender love. 
Religious quacks do not operate in this way. The Thes- 
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salonians know the facts in the case better than any- 
body else, they know that what disinterested people in 
the entire provinces report is true indeed; they know 
even more than all these people relate. The opponents 
in Thessalonica may continue to rave, the church will 
laugh at them. 

For you yourselves, brethren, know our entering 
in unto you (the entering in to you already men- 
tioned in 1:9), that it has not been an empty one. 
On the contrary, although having suffered before 
and having been outraged as you know in Phil- 
ippi, we were free and open in our God to speak to 
you the gospel of God with much agonizing. 

Yes, this was the one side of “our entering in unto 
you”’; efcodos refers not to the first arrival in Thessalon- 
ica. but to the whole work of Paul and Silvanus by 
which they won the hearts of the Thessalonians. The 
emphasis is on “you yourselves know, brethren,” you 
are the ones who experienced it. The people in the 
provinces talk about it far and wide, they have only 
heard the story, you are the ones who know. 

What you know is that this our entrance unto you 
“has not been an empty one,” xev}, hollow, like a vessel 
that has nothing in it. This is a litotes which states 
the matter negatively but intends it positively: “not an 
empty one” = one filled to the brim with most blessed 
effects. The perfect ‘has been” = and still remains 
so to this day. We place a period here, for not only 
v. 2 shows how full and rich the entering in was for 
the Thessalonians. Verse 2 shows only the prelimi- 
nary part of it so that all that follows sets forth what 
“not empty”’ means. 

2) ’AdAdd, “on the contrary,” our entering in to 
you has been the absolute opposite of empty. You 
Thessalonians know how we came to Thessalonica. 
“You know” continues the appeal to the facts. We 
came to you Thessalonians from Philippi where we 
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had suffered severely (explicative xa‘) by having been 
outraged in the most shameful way. Paul refers to 
Acts 16:19-40: he and Silvanus, Roman citizens, had 
been dragged before the authorities who had allowed 
them to be beaten by their lictors and had thrown them 
into the deepest dungeon as though they were the worst 
criminals. Instead of bringing these authorities to 
account for their criminal violation of the rights of 
Roman citizenship Paul and Silvanus had suffered the 
outrage. This showed their spiritual character, their 
motives, and their purposes. Men of this kind (1:5, 9, 
olos and éroios) Were not engaged in empty work. 

We regard the participles as concessive as does the 
A. V.: “although having suffered before, etc., in Phil- 
ippi.” In spite of this, when Paul and Silvanus came 
to Thessalonica, ‘we were free and open in our God to 
speak the gospel of God to you,” ete. As “our entering 
in” covers the whole work in Thessalonica, so this 
aorist ézappyowodueba is constative and, therefore, 
covers the whole free and open procedure in Thessa- 
lonica; hence also AaAjoa is an aorist, again constative 
to indicate all the speaking done in Thessalonica. 


The R. V. and R., W. P. makes the aorist ingressive: 
“waxed bold.” Uncowed by the fearful experience in 
Philippi, Paul and Silvanus freely and openly did their 
work in Thessalonica. They hid nothing of what they 
had suffered in Philippi, only the Philippian authori- 
ties had reasons for hiding the matter. This does not 
imply that the fearless courage of Paul and Silvanus 
was due to themselves as being men who were naturally 
strong and brave. That would really have been an 
emptiness in their spirit; Paul writes: “we were free 
and open in our God,” in our blessed connection with 
him. They were preaching God’s gospel as men sent 
by God, under God’s protection; whatever they might. 
suffer happened under God’s direction. This is the 
connection indicated by é. There is certainly no empti- 
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ness to be found here. Religious quacks, as the Roman 
world of that day knew them in plenty, would have 
operated very carefully after an experience such as 
that of Paul and Silvanus, would have kept it secret, 
and, when it was brought to light, would have lied 
about it. 

“The gospel of God” == the one emanating from 
God, ordered to be proclaimed by God. Twice Paul 
writes the word “God,” and it refers to the “God living 
and real” of 1:9, the absolute opposite of empty idols. 
Twice also Paul writes zpds ipas, the same “face-to-face 
preposition” which he twice used in 1:9. It is well not 
to overlook these little details. The final phrase & 
mOAAG ayov. is certainly emphatic. It excludes the idea 
that, when Paul and Silvanus came to Thessalonica, 
they merely put on a bold front as charlatans who had 
been defeated elsewhere would try to do — an empty 
pretense. Paul and Silvanus spoke the gospel of God 
“in much agonizing,” straining like athletes who try 
to run so as to gain the coveted prize. This agonizing 
was undergone in order to obtain the prize of success 
for the gospel in Thessalonica. Paul and Silvanus 
strained in their heart and their soul with fervent 
prayer and with utmost devotion, ever thinking only 
of this one thing. 

The phrase is not incidental. Some would regard 
it as expressing a fear of a repetition of the experience 
met in Philippi, of a battle against opposition in Thes- 
salonica, or in general of difficult and trying circum- 
stances. Likewise, the phrase is thought to express 
more fully the “joyfulness” of the preachers although 
free and open speaking is not the same as joy. These 
ideas disregard the figure back of the phrase. The ar- 
dor, the strenuous effort of Paul and Silvanus was not 
in the least relaxed in Thessalonica after the reward it 
had met in Philippi. The Thessalonians saw this be- 
yond question, they still know it. This is the same 
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spirit as that shown in Acts 5 :40-42, the absolute oppo- 
site of emptiness. 

3) “For” adds further significant elucidation 
as to how Paul and Silvanus preach the gospel of 
God. For our urging (is) not (does not flow) out 
of error, nor out of uncleanness, nor (is it) in con- 
nection with cunning. On the contrary, just as we 
have been tested by God so as to be entrusted with 
the gospel, just so we speak, not as pleasing men, 
but (as pleasing) God, the One (ever) testing our 
hearts. 

Paul is describing how he and his assistants ever do 
their gospel work, which includes how they did it in 
Thessalonica. The context always indicates what zap- 
dxAnows Means; here it is the “urging” with which the 
gospel of God (v. 2) is pressed upon people; “our 
exhortation” (our versions) seems less proper. 

Paul denies three things regarding his urging: 
1) it is not due to error, 2) not due to uncleanness, 
3) not connected with cunning. The objective source 
is not error; the subjective source is not uncleanness; 
the means employed is not cunning. The R. V., which 
translates wAdm “error,” is correct; the A. V., which 
translates it “deceit”? (M.-M. 516), is incorrect. Paul 
says that our zeal in urging the gospel does not spring 
from error. So many of the greatest religious lies are 
propagated with fanatical urging. The fanatics them- 
selves believe the error ; but the way in which this word 
is used in the New Testament shows that it implies 
the gravest guilt for those who hold to error. If Paul 
and his helpers were enamored of error and thus prop- 
agated it they would eo ipso stand condemned. This is 
where the opponents in Thessalonica classed him. Self- 
deceived, he deceived all who followed him. 

“Nor out of uncleanness” denies impure motives. 
The word is broad; it covers covetousness (v. 5) but 
also seeking glory from men (v. 6). Sexual unclean- 
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ness does not lie in the present connection. The oppo- 
nents in Thessalonica classed Paul and his helpers with 
the selfish deceivers who were so numerous in the em- 
pire, whose secret motives were anything but clean. 
This mode of attack is especially difficult to meet, but 
Paul could and did meet it in the most crushing way, not 
by swearing that his motives were clean, but by letting 
incontrovertible facts speak. The unclean motives were 
those of his opponents and their efforts to support the 
vain errors they held. 

The two & (source) are followed by & (mode or 
method) : “nor in connection with cunning,” the Ger- 
man List, which is attributed to Elymas in Acts 13:10 
and denied with regard to Christ in I Pet. 2:22. Luther 
says of the devil: Gross’ Macht und viel’ List sein’ 
grausan’ Ruestung ist. The effort to discredit Paul as 
being one who used cunning tricks to lead people by 
the nose was easily met. 


4) Over against all three slanders Paul sets an- 
other strong éAAd which he then expands by a further 
array of facts. “On the contrary,” the fact is that 
“just as we have been tested by God so as to be en- 
trusted with the gospel, just so we (ever) continue to 
speak,” namely “not as pleasing (perhaps conative: 
trying to please) men, but (as pleasing) God, the One 
(ever) testing our hearts.” “We have been approved” 
(R. V.) is inexact and necessitates “proveth”’ as a 
translation of the same word in the participial form. 
Aoxumdéfo and its derivatives are favorites with Paul. 
Here he twice uses the simplex, a perfect passive and 
an active participle: to test as metals and coins are 
tested for genuineness and for weight. 

It is impossible to believe that the God who is living 
and real (1:9) would entrust his precious gospel to 
men whom he had not himself tested. This testing by 
God, Paul claims for himself and his assistants: “just 
as we have been tested by God” and now stand as thus 
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tested (perfect tense). There is no need to insert more 
into the verb, for the context implies that God’s test- 
ing did not find Paul, etc., unfit. The infinitive denotes 
result: “so as to be entrusted with the gospel,’ the 
usual accusative with the passive. 

But how can the Thessalonians know that Paul and 
his helpers have been tested by God and were thus 
entrusted with the gospel by God? May not any error- 
ist or fake religionist set up the same claim? He may, 
but he will be exposed at once. If he does not bring 
the gospel, and that the pure gospel, that already 
exposes him as not being attested by God, as not being 
entrusted with the gospel by God. With this goes the 
fact that he must ever speak exactly as he is tested 
and entrusted, not as trying to please men, but as 
pleasing God alone irrespective of men, the God who 
ever continues to test our hearts, yes, our very hearts. 
This will always show whether the claim is true or 
fictitious. 

Of course, pagan and Jewish opponents of the 
gospel, who know neither the true God and his Son 
(1:9, 10) nor his gospel, cannot judge God’s tested and 
entrusted preachers. They are the very ones who want 
preachers to please them and not the true God. But 
true Christians are always able to judge the claims of 
preachers. All they need to do is to listen how the 
preachers speak, to note whether they seek to please 
men with their religious notions, and especially also 
to please themselves and their unclean hunger for gain 
and glory, or whether they aim to please God alone and 
have the constant consciousness that God ever tests 
them to the very bottom of their hearts. It will never 
take long until true Christians can be quite sure. Paul 
is writing to the Thessalonians as being such Chris- 
tians, people who have had the fullest opportunity to 
hear just how Paul and his helpers speak, not to please 
men, but ever only to please God. 
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5) Another ydp specifies and makes the matter 
clearer than ever. This connective often introduces 
elucidative specification. For we were not at any 
time in connection with speech of flattery as you 
know, nor in connection with pretext for covetous- 
ness — God a witness! — nor seeking glory of men, 
neither from you nor from others, as being able to 
appear with weight as Christ’s apostles. On the con- 
trary, we were gentle in your midst as when a 
nurse warms her own children; thus, as being 
affectionately anxious about you, we were pleased 
to impart to you not only the gospel of God 
but also our own souls because you were beloved 
to us. So far, says Paul, were we from even a trace 
of selfishness. The passive form éyevjOyype (also 
found in v. 8) does not have a passive meaning; in 
the Koine this form is often preferred to the aorist 
middle. The aorist states the simple historical fact. 

At no time, as the Thessalonians know, did Paul 
and Silvanus descend to a word of flattery (qualita- 
tive genitive) in order to ingratiate themselves. They 
were above that. They likewise never used a pretext 
for covetousness (either objective genitive: to cover 
up secret covetousness; or subjective: covetousness 
using a pretext). “Cloak of covetousness” in our ver- 
sions is a good translation although “cloak” is figur- 
ative while zpddaas, “pretext,” is literal. They never 
put on a fair front to hide their covetousness while 
they sought to satisfy it by mulcting the Thessalonians. 
Paul cannot here say, “‘as you know,” for covetousness 
is hidden in the heart of the greedy man, and it might 
be there even when we are unable to see any evidence 
of it. So Paul adds the nominative absolute: “God a 
witness!” Paul repeatedly appeals to God when he 
makes statements about things hidden in the heart. 
It is extravagant to call this an oath; it is the natural 
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assurance of a Christian who constantly lives under 
God’s eye. 

6) The trio of expressions is completed by a par- 
ticiple: “nor seeking out of men glory,” honor, acclaim, 
reverence, “neither from you” Thessalonians when you 
came to faith, “nor from others,” no matter who they 
may be. The participial addition indicates in what 
manner Paul and Silvanus might have sought glory, 
literally, ‘as being able to be in weight as Christ’s 
apostles” — as able to impress people with the dignity 
of being Christ’s apostles. Paul and Silvanus put on 
no grand apostolic airs in order thereby to obtain glory 
from men (é and dé are used with little distinction). 
They were not after such glory. As far as they were 
concerned, they were, indeed, “Christ’s apostles’ and 
not a whit less; but that very fact implied making no 
show of it, in no way capitalizing their office for the 
least personal end. Accountable to Christ as his com- 
missioned representatives (ddécro\x), their one aim 
was to carry out what Christ, through their commis- 
sion, intended to bestow on men. 

Paul puts himself, Silvanus, and Timothy on the 
same level. The view that this plural refers to himself 
alone is not tenable. The very heading of this epistle 
(1:1) makes no distinction between these three men. 
The fact that Paul alone was called immediately while 
the other two were called mediately is immaterial for 
the purpose of this epistle. ‘Apostles’ is here used in 
a broader sense as it is in Acts 14:14 where also Bar- 
nabas bears this title. The very fact that Paul here 
classes Silvanus and Timothy as “apostles” together 
with himself shows the unselfish spirit which animated 
him. 

Bépos = gravitas and thus auctoritas. Some think 
that Paul is speaking of the financial support that he 
might have demanded as an apostle. Our versions seem 
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to have this idea in mind. Their translation: “when 
we might have been burdensome,” is inexact, for the 
participle is not potential. As regards money and sup- 
port, & Bdpe eiva, without a pronoun referring to the 
Thessalonians, is far too broad to express something 
so narrow especially in a connection that speaks of 
seeking glory. 

7) We decline to construe the clause beginning 
with Suvévevo. With v. 7. This éddd is like the two that 
precede, and it is best to regard it as introducing a 
new sentence. “On the contrary,” etc. The question is 
asked whether this contrary conduct is the opposite of 
all three preceding items (flattery, covetousness, seek- 
ing glory) or of only the last of these, or the opposite 
of the desire to be honored as apostles. The question 
really answers itself. It would be strange, indeed, if 
Paul linked three negatives together as he does and 
then offered a contrary positive to only one of them; 
still stranger if he offered no contrasting opposite to 
the three negatives but one only to the subordinate 
participial modifier. Is not flattery used for selfish 
ends? Does not covetousness use its cloak for selfish 
ends? Is not all seeking of glory selfish throughout? 
Over against all three Paul places the pure unselfish- 
ness with which he and his assistants worked as 
apostles. 

We consider the reading vjmro. incongruous although 
Origen, Augustine, and a few others seek to justify it. 
The reading jo. is much rarer, hence it was easy to 
repeat the v of the preceding word and change mo. into 
vy R., W. P., is uncertain. Wohlenberg thinks that 
Paul used the progression: Paul and his helpers were 
“Infants” among the Thessalonians — infants that 
acted as “a nurse” (this is changed into “a mother’’) 
— next, infants who acted as “a father” (v.11). Now, 
little ones may play mama and papa; but it cannot be 
imagined that the apostles ever used such a figure. 
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A few commentators call this mixing of figures: “in- 
fants in your midst as a nurse warms her own chil- 
dren,” typically Pauline, but such a statement is not 
just to the apostle; it is typical of him to avoid all 
incongruities especially also in the use of figures. He 
may use closely allied figures, but babies who need 
care and a nurse who bestows care are opposites. 

Moreover, here the ds clause completes the sense of 
the main clause. Does a nurse warming her own chil- 
dren complete the idea that some persons were infants ? 
Can we think of accepting such an idea in place of the 
beautiful thought Paul expresses: “We were gentle in 
your midst as when a nurse warms her own children’’? 
To say that a nurse would not treat children placed in 
her care so tenderly, that only a mother would do so, 
and that, therefore, Paul has a mother in mind, is a 
slander on all faithful nurses. A nurse even feeds, 
guards, and otherwise tends her own children, she 
dearly loves them as “her own.” Committed to her 
care, they are in a very real sense “‘her own.” 

*EyeriOnuerv = “we were” (as in 1:5; 2:5); in 2:9; 
1:6, “you were,” not “became”; and ds dy = “as when.” 
@dArew is used in Eph. 5:29; “to warm” is more defi- 
nite than “‘to cherish” (our versions). When the 
Thessalonians came to faith they were like réxva, “dear 
children” who needed unselfish gentleness. Paul says 
we treated you thus, we did not exploit you by means 
of flattering talk, with cloaked covetousness, seeking 
glory from you as men who were able to put on the high 
dignity of Christ’s ambassadors. 

8) “Thus, as being affectionately anxious about 
you (épepspyevn, the etymology is still in dispute, see 
R. 198, 206, 225, W. P., also M.-M.), we continued 
to take pleasure (cSoxotpe, present) in imparting to 
you not only the gospel of God but also our own souls 
because you were (historical fact, aorist) beloved to 
us.” Od’rws resumes v. 7 and emphasizes it. The figure 
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is dropped and the reality substituted. Instead of any 
selfish motive that might have been lurking in the 
hearts of Paul and his companions there was the very 
opposite, namely tender solicitude for you (ipay, gen- 
itive after a verb of emotion, R. 508). In cdSoxotper 
there lies the thought of freely willing to do something 
good, the tense is descriptive: “we continued to take 
pleasure” in imparting to you. The infinitive is an 
aorist: actually and completely to impart. Instead of 
wanting to get something the apostles wanted to share 
something; and since they were true apostles they 
shared the greatest thing they had, “the gospel of 
God,” in order to enrich the Thessalonians for time and 
for eternity. 

This alone would have been sufficient. Paul, how- 
ever, says: “not only the gospel of God,” which we 
had from him, “but also our own souls.” Lightfoot 
translates “lives,” which does not fit the next clause: 
“because (S67 for the reason that) you were beloved 
to us,” i. e., because we loved you so dearly. This 
explains what sharing our own souls with you means, 
namely becoming one heart and soul with the Thessa- 
lonians (Acts 4:32). The aorist “you were” beloved 
to us again states the fact. Here we have the true 
missionary, pastoral, and Christian spirit: voluntary 
and happy desire to bestow the divine gospel and all 
the love in our souls upon others. When soul goes out 
to soul, the gospel so offered will be the more readily 
accepted. Then soul will also be bound together with 
soul by the bond of love that reaches out to embrace the 
other’s soul. Here there is a part of the secret of 
Paul’s great missionary success. He offered the gospel 
and his own soul in love. 


9) Tdép'again (as in v. 5) specifies but now adds 
a positive feature. For you remember, brethren, our 
toil and hardship: working by night and by day so 
as not to be a burden upon anyone of you, we 
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preached for you the gospel of God. You yourselves 
(are) witnesses, also God, how holily and righteous- 
ly and blamelessly we showed ourselves in the judg- 
ment of you, the believers, just as you know how 
each one of you, as a father his own children, (we 
were) admonishing you and encouraging and testify- 
ing for you to walk worthily of God, the One calling 
you into his own kingdom and glory. 

The specification carries forward the idea of a 
nurse doing everything for her children and thus 
shows the apostles imparting everything. Neither a 
nurse nor the apostles expect anything from their 
charges. So Paul says: “You remember that we earned 
our own living while preaching the gospel for you; we 
did not make ourselves a burden to anyone of you.” 
“You remember” is only a variation for “you know” 
(used in 1:5; 2:1, 11). 

Kéros and pox6os are close synonyms, “toil” that in- 
‘duces fatigue, the second term, toil as a hardship. The 
genitives vuxrds cai juépas denote time within which, thus 
a part of the night, a part of the day, and not all night 
and all day long (accusatives of extent). Ilpds 76 with 
the aorist infinitive denotes either purpose or result: 
“working in order not to be burdensome,” or, “‘work- 
ing so that we were not burdensome.” The aorist 
infinitive (historical) leads us to prefer the latter. 


Paul here says what some would insert into & Bépe 
in v. 6. The infinitive émBapjou is derived from the 
same root as the noun but is a compound and is used 
in a totally different context and in no way affects the 
sense of the phrase used in v. 6. Paul and Silvanus 
had a rather hard time of it in Thessalonica. We see 
what moved the Philippians to send two gifts to Paul 
at this time (Phil. 4:16). These were gifts of love, 
which for that reason Paul could not refuse; they were 
not. pay, wages, support, not a violation of Paul’s prin- 
ciple ever to preach the gospel gratis. Paul says: 
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working thus for our own support and burdening not 
one of you, “we preached for you the gospel of God” 
(the same expression that was used in v. 8). 

Knpsooew = to act as a herald, to herald something, 
to proclaim it aloud and publicly as having been com- 
missioned to do so by authority (king, government, 
general of an army, etc.). When we translate “to 
preach,” the latter thought should not be forgotten, for 
a herald dare announce only what he is ordered to an- 
nounce, no more and no less; he must also word it just 
so and not otherwise. The herald is only the loud- 
speaker of the radio. Many preachers want to be 
more. But they always become less. Whoever does 
not sound forth “the gospel of God,” this whole gospel 
and nothing but this gospel, is no true herald. God 
wants heralds, he supplies the grand announcement to 
be made, and no herald can improve upon it. 

Eis tuas does not mean: we heralded “into yow” as 
has been thought; “unto or for you” is correct. The 
whole expression harmonizes. This God who sends his 
heralds with his announcement and the people to whom 
he sends his heralds are not expected to pay those her- 
alds. When we today send missionary heralds we do 
not expect the people to whom we send them to pay 
them. When we as congregations appoint heralds for 
ourselves, we, who appoint them, pay them. 

The great wisdom of Paul in preaching the gospel 
gratis appears very clearly here in Thessalonica just 
as it does in Corinth. The opponents tried to class 
Paul and his assistants with the roving charlatans of 
that time, who were out for what they could get from 
the people. Every Christian saw at once that the 
apostles were the very opposite: wholly unselfish, ask- 
ing and desiring nothing, heart and soul being bent 
only on bestowing upon others. Slander to the con- 
trary fell flat. Paul had a still higher reason for 
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preaching the gospel gratis (see the exposition of II 
Cor. 9:15-18). 

10) “You yourselves (are) witnesses, also God,” 
is stronger than “you remember” occurring in v. 9; 
for what is now added is much more important than 
preaching the gospel without pay, asking nothing for 
self, only enriching others. Acceptance of the gospel 
means henceforth to walk “in a way worthy of God” 
(v.12). Preaching the gospel means to induce people 
to live an entirely new life. The preachers of this gos- 
pel must thus themselves exhibit this new life. How 
can they ask others to be sanctified when they them- 
selves lack this sanctification? The preacher’s life 
shouts louder than his words. A preacher was once 
told that his unsanctified life “hollered so that no one 
could hear what he was saying in the pulpit.” 

The Thessalonians themselves are witnesses, as also 
is God, in what a holy, righteous, blameless way the 
apostles conducted themselves just as the Thessalon- 
ians know how the apostles admonished them to walk 
in the same way. This is the simple meaning of v. 
10-12. The wording éyejOnnev (the same verb that was 
used in 1:6; 2:5, 7; the second person in 1:6) with a 
dative of persons and with adverbs (in v. 7 with an 
adjective) is highly idiomatic and cannot be adequately 
reproduced in English. The passive form is not pas- 
sive in meaning; nor is the meaning, “we became.” R. 
545 is probably right when he states that this verb is 
here not a mere copula; this is due to the adverbs and 
the dative. 

The aorist is plainly historical: the Thessalonians 
are witnesses of a past fact. The adverbs are not equal 
to adjectives; és speaks of a degree of manner: “in 
what a holy and righteous and blameless way’ we were. 
Grammars and dictionaries are unsatisfactory with 
regard to the adverbs and with regard to the dative. 
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The latter is not “among you,’ which —eis tuas (R. 
V.). The idea of the dativus commodi has the first. 
adverb against it: “how holily — for your benefit.” 
The thought that the apostles acted in the way in which 
they did only as regards “the believers” and not as re- 
gards others is manifestly not Paul’s meaning. Yet, 
why does he add this apposition? 


Some of the ancient commentators who are followed 
by Alford and Meyer solve the dative; it is “the dative 
of opinion or judgment” (Meyer), we prefer to say 
the dative to indicate the persons whose judgment as. 
witnesses is of value in regard to how holily, etc., they 
saw the apostles conducting themselves. “You your- 
selves witnesses” explains “‘you, the believers.” The 
judgment of nonbelievers is valueless; men who do not. 
know what true holiness, etc., are, cannot testify re- 
garding the presence of these qualities in other men; 
only believers can do this, only they can testify “how 
holily, etc.,” a man lives and acts. One can have “a. 
good report from those without” (I Tim. 3:7), but 
this is not a testimony in regard to one’s holiness, etc. 
Only “those within,” i. e., ‘the believers,” are able to 
offer competent witness regarding this. 

Since Paul’s meaning is clear, we translate the 
idiomatic Greek as best we can. The verb does not. 
mean, “we showed ourselves,” “we behaved ourselves” 
(R. and A. V.) ; the German wir traten auf is the best. 
(in John 1:6 éyévero is thus used regarding the Baptist) . 
“Holy and righteous” are often combined; here they 
are amplified by “blameless” (all three are adverbs). 
The view that “holy” refers to God and “righteous” to. 
men cannot be maintained. All three terms refer to. 
God’s judgment even as God is here made one of the 
witnesses. 

“How holily” = how we shunned sin, how we kept. 
ourselves separate unto God. “How righteously” = 
how we obeyed God’s norm of right, his judgment ap- 
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proving and vindicating us. The former is not to indi- 
cate what is in the heart in contrast to the latter which 
indicates what lies in the outward acts; both apply to 
heart and to conduct. “How blamelessly” rounds out 
and = in consequence no one could justly cast blame 
or reproach upon us. Paul says ds, “how,” and thus 
does not claim for himself and for Silvanus perfect 
holiness, complete moral perfection (in the sense of 
perfectionism) ; he does claim a high degree of holi- 
ness, etc. 

This makes plain why he here again makes God 
a witness; see the explanation of v. 5. The Thessalo- 
nians are able to bear witness to a degree; they judge 
what is in a man by what they see of a man just 
as we do. Their witness is competent to that degree. 
God sees the whole heart directly ; his witness is still 
more competent and valuable. We should not object 
that God’s witness cannot be obtained in this life; 
we have his witness in his Word, for there we 
hear whom he judges to be holy, righteous, and 
blameless. That is why Jesus spoke John 12:48b. 
We thus see how the two witnesses agree, you Thes- 
salonians and God. All true believers are guided by 
God’s Word in their judgment and testimony and have 
the fullest intent to judge only as God himself does and 
as he already judges and testifies in his Word. 

11) Kebérep — “according to the very things 
which,” i. e., “just as” you know, how, etc. This as 
does not repeat the substance of the preceding as but 
advances to what the apostles as men who lived in a 
holy, righteous, and blameless way did to make the 
Thessalonian believers live in the same way. KaOdzep 
expresses this correspondence between the two as. 
“You know” (see 1:5; 2:1) continues the appeal to 
what the Thessalonians know about this corresponding 
fact: “how each single one of you, as a father his own 
children, (we were )admonishing you and encouraging 
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and testifying for you to walk in a way worthy of 
God,” etc. The participles are not equal to finite verbs 
as some assume; nor are they anacoluthic. The verb 
éyerjOnuev, used in the preceding ds clause, is also to be 
construed with this second ds clause. The present par- 
ticiples unfold descriptively what the aorist verb sim- 
ply states as the succinct historical fact. 

The personal object is placed forward for the sake 
of emphasis, which makes also the participles emphatic, 
the more so since they are again a trio. To add another 
“you” after saying “each single one of you,” seems ple- 
onastic, but it seems far less so in the Greek than in the 
English. Paul purposely stresses “each single one of 
you” and then combines all of them in iypés, “you.” He 
does this regularly with the singular and the plural, 
with individuals and with the whole group. He always 
has a view which takes in all sides. He dealt with 
every single person, he dealt with all of them as a 
body. Individual pastoral work, public admonitory 
preaching. Especially the former was “as a father his 
own children.” The Thessalonians were, indeed, the 
spiritual children of Paul and Silvanus, and réxva con- 
notes dearness as well as immaturity. They needed a 
nurse (v. 7) for one purpose; they needed a father for 
another. ‘Father’ is the proper word to be used with 
these participles, “mother” would not be. In Gal. 4:19 
the figure of the mother is highly effective. This fath- 
erly action is a part of v. 10, “how holily,” ete. 

“Admonishing you,” as Bengel states it = moving 
you to do freely ; zapapv0ovpevor, to do with pleasure (ut 
cum gaudio) ; paprpdépevr, to do with fear (ut cum ti- 
more). The second is best taken in the sense of “en- 
couraging”’; some, like the A. V., prefer comforting 
since affliction seems to be involved. But one is com- 
forted after affliction: to face it he needs to be strongly 
encouraged. Some think the third participle means 
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“adjuring you,” which, indeed, makes it the climax. 
Neither C.-K. nor B.-P. list this meaning. The word 
is not used in this sense in Eph. 4:17 where the con- 
text is the same. We retain the meaning “testifying,” 
which affords even a better climax, for to the two sub- 
jective participles it adds a third that points to some- 
thing objective. Paul and Silvanus testified to God’s 
will and Word in order thereby to move the Thessalon- 
ians. As Bengel states it: “as with fear”; the Thes- 
salonians would not want to go against God’s will and 
Word. So these participles also reflect v. 10. 

12) We do not think that «is 76 expresses purpose 
because it plainly states the contents of the admoni- 
tion, encouragement, and testimony: “for you to walk 
in a way worthy of God, the One calling you into his 
own kingdom and glory.” We might have had iva. 
The sense would be the same, it would be an object 
clause. R., W. P., regards the expression as being one 
of purpose, some find in it an expression of result; only 
a few regard it as introducing an object clause al- 
though iva as the equivalent of «is 76 introduces many 
object clauses. Moulton, Hinleitung, 347, is correct: 
“eontents of a command or request,” “purpose is so far 
away that it is practically disappearing.” 

We should read the whole of v. 12 as a unit. But 
zov xadowvros is timeless: God is “the Caller” into his 
own kingdom irrespective of when and where and 
whom he calls. The present tense should thus not be 
translated: “who ever keeps calling you.” The parti- 
ciple is really an apposition: “the God, the One calling 
you.” Some texts have the aorist: “the One who did 
call you,” but the present tense seems textually assured, 

“His own kingdom and (his own) glory” are not 
hendiadys; xoé is epexegetical, for “his own kingdom” 
would mean the kingdom in general, “and glory” nar- 
rows down to the consummation of the kingdom when 
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all the heavenly glory shall be ours. We should not 
conceive the kingdom in the common, earthly manner 
of kingdoms. This King makes his kingdom, it is not 
the kingdom which makes him. Where he is and rules, 
there co ipso is his kingdom. In the kingdom to come, 
the kingdom of glory, he rules with all his glory, the 
radiant effulgence of all his attributes. Those called 
into his kingdom and his glory are not made subjects 
under this King. The very word xadciv excludes this 
idea which is drawn from poor, earthly kingdoms; no- 
body is ever called into an earthly kingdom. We are 
called to be partakers of God’s kingdom and glory, to 
inherit both, to share in the rule of God’s glory, to be 
kings in this subjectless kingdom. See the author’s 
volume Kings and Priests. 

To walk déws, “worthily,” is a common expression 
in Paul’s writings and is also found elsewhere. Paul 
writes “‘worthily of the Lord” (Col. 1:10), “of the call- 
ing with which you were called” (Eph. 4:1), “of the 
gospel’ (Phil. 1:27). The force of the adverb is that 
of weight: our whole walk from day to day is to be of 
equal weight with God as the One who calls us, ete. 
Place the way in which we live into one pan of the 
scales and God with his call into the other pan, then 
the two ought to balance, the one that has our conduct 
in it ought not to scale upward because of the heavy 
weight in the other. For the Thessalonians this délos 
== VLOS 

“Worthily” has nothing to do with work-righteous- 
ness. Our call makes us princes and kings; we should 
act as such. Where shall we get this weight? From 
him who calls us. What if we still sin? His grace re- 
moves our sin, gives us Christ’s righteousness, and ever 
renews our life. If we are day by day replenished with 
newness (Rom. 6:4), the weight will be there. We 
must never take this matter lightly and become indif- 
ferent; the three participles take care of that. 
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The Spirit in which the Thessalonians Responded 
to the Work of Paul and Silvanus 


13) After describing the spirit in which Paul 
and Silvanus brought the gospel to the Thessalonians 
and worked among them so as to excite them to 
walk worthily Paul speaks of the way in which the 
Thessalonians responded to the gospel. And for 
this we, too, on our part are thankful to God 
without ceasing that, on getting to receive God’s 
Word by a hearing (of it) from us, you obtained, not 
man’s word, but, as it truly is, God’s Word, which 
also is effective in you, the believers. 

This still describes the spirit in which Paul and 
Silvanus labored among the Thessalonians. But the 
thought now progresses. In the first place, “we are 
thankful to God unceasingly” reaches to the present 
moment, to the constant thankfulness of Paul and his 
assistants. To what the Thessalonians know (v. 1), 
remember (v. 9), and testify (v.10) about them when 
they were in Thessalonica is added what Paul and his 
assistants feel to this day, namely unceasing grati- 
tude to God. This advance is joined with another: 
from the way in which Paul and his assistants acted in 
Thessalonica the thought advances to what they brought 
to the Thessalonians, to what the Thessalonians thus 
received, and thus to what they were (v. 14). It is 
essential to note this advance, otherwise we shall not 
keep step with Paul’s thought. 

Some commentators think that 84 roiro refers to 
what precedes, either to the last verse or two, or to the 
whole of v. 1-12. They translate accordingly: “for this 
reason ... because,” etc. Totro, however = én (ex- 
plicative). To be sure, this is the same thankfulness 
of which Paul speaks in 1:2, yet the object of the grat- 
itude is not the same. Compare the object as stated in 
1:3 and the object here stated by the ox clause. Here 
it is the Word of God which was obtained from the 
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apostles by the Thessalonians and not, as in 1:3, what 
had appeared in the Thessalonians in the way of faith, 
love, and hope. ~Paul now goes back to the ultimate 
basis of faith, love, and hope, namely to the Word of 
God imparted to the Thessalonians. 

The observation is correct that in the preceding 
Paul speaks of the gospel in various ways (1:6, “the 
Word”; 1:7, “the Word of the Lord’; 2:2, “the gospel 
of God”; 2:4, “the gospel’; 2:8, 9, “the gospel of 
God”) ; Paul has also touched on bringing this gospel 
to the Thessalonians and on their receiving it: we 
spoke it, imparted it, preached it to you (2:2, 8, 9), it 
came to you (1:5), you received it (1:6). While this 
observation is correct as regards the connection with 
what precedes, we should note that all this is now 
brought to its great focus: Adyov dxojs zap’ judv Tov Beor, 
ov Adyor avOpwrwv, ddA, KaBws eat dAnOas Adyov Deod, ds KTA. 
The preceding terms: “Word of God, of the Lord,’ are 
now made to stand out in all their greatness and 
power: Word of God, not word of men, but, as it truly 
is, Word of GOD, effective in you believers as such. 
This, this is what all the preceding references mean! 

The Thessalonians have full assurance about the 
kind of men who brought this Word to them (this is 
the burden of 1:5-2:12), and they are still the same 
men (in their thankfulness to God) ; the Thessalonians 
have the still greater assurance about the Word itself 
which these men brought to them. Let the Thessalon- 
izns look at this Word itself, at what it truly is! The 
two, of course, go together: this Word would be 
brought by such men; such men would bring a Word 
like this. But now the entire stress is on this Word and 
on its Author. 

The opponents in Thessalonica would turn the 
Thessalonians from the Word of God by attacking the 
character of the men who brought that Word. The 
Thessalonians have the double answer: they know the 
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true character of these men, know it from their most 
intimate contact with them, from their inside view of 
the absolute unselfishness and devotion of these men; 
they know the nature of the Word these men have 
brought them, what this Word is in truth and thus 
has effectively wrought in them. This double assur- 
ance fortifies the Thessalonians against all attacks 
from no matter what opponents. 


So much, we see, depends on the kind of men who 
preach the gospel. Let all preachers keep this in mind! 
In the last analysis, however, the decisive assurance 
for all believers is the Word itself with its divine ef- 
fects. See Gal. 1:8. In Thessalonians, too, the ulti- 
mate ground of assurance is the Word. 

The idea that both xai belong to && rovro is not ten- 
able; the second xai is to be construed with jes. And 
this pronoun is emphatic; if it were not, the “we” in 
the verb suffix would suffice. Paul says and means: 
“we, too, on our part are thankful to God without 
ceasing” just as you Thessalonians are on your part. 
Who should be more constantly thankful to God than 
the Thessalonians themselves, for what they received 
was God’sown Word? Those who brought that Word to 
them are “also” thankful. With a verb such as this 8a 
tovro and its explicative ér. might be conceived as cause 
er reason: “for this cause” (our versions), “that” (R. 
V.), “because” (A. V.). Yet it seems better to let the 
phrase and its én express only the object of the thank- 
fulness: “for this we thank God that,” etc. Here the 
verb is general: “ceaselessly we are thankful”; in 1:2 
prayers are mentioned in which the thankfulness be- 
comes thanksgiving uttered in words. Here no pray- 
ers are mentioned, and the verb thus denotes the con- 
stant feeling of gratitude to God. 

The aorists rapadaBdvres and é¢éaobe (the participle 
in 1:6) express simultaneous action, both are ingres- 
sive and closely synonymous. The synergistic ideas of 
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some commentators become evident when they distin- 
guish between the two verbs and stress the human 
willingness and activity found in the second verb. But 
C.-K. 279 defines the verb in the present connection: 
Anerkennung der evangelischen Verkuendigung und 
das Sichbestimmenlassen durch dieselbe, acknowledg- 
ing the evangelical proclamation and being determined 
thereby. Neither verb contains even a trace of syn- 
ergism as little as does the verb muorevew, “to believe or 
trust.”” Wesee this when we consider the object. Noth- 
ing in the word of mere men deserves reception, accept- 
ance, or even consideration for our soul’s salvation 
even as this word is totally ineffective in those who do 
receive it. But the Word of God, so blessed and mighty 
to produce saving effects, deserves the promptest and 
the completest acceptance and ever and ever by its own 
nature and its own power produces this acceptance 
just as truth produces conviction despite the fact that 
many men love lies more than truth (John 8:45; 3:19), 
just as blessings produce joyful acceptance despite the 
fact that many men want what they know will be a 
curse to them. 

“On getting to receive ... you obtained” — by 
taking the Word of God you accepted and got what is, 
indeed, the Word of God; we, too, we apostles, are 
thankful to God for this. Regard as one concept: 
Adyov axons wap’ jpov tov cov, Which the flexibility of the 
Greek is able to express as a unit object while the Eng- 
lish finds it difficult to do this. The two anarthrous 
nouns are qualitative and yet are made definite by the 
phrase and by the genitive: “God’s Word of hearing 
from us,” the genitive is placed last in the Greek and is 
thus emphatic: a Word that you heard from us apos- 
tles (2:6), whose author is God himself. 

*Axoy is much like a technical term which is used, 
not to indicate the actus audiendi, but to designate the 
xnpuypa, the proclamation as it is actually heard. The. 
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R. V. tries to retain the qualifying genitive: “word of 
message” (although “message” is not exact) while the 
A. V. frankly paraphrases: “word which ye heard.” 
Instead of using another genitive, jyév, to indicate the 
source of the Word heard and thus to bring together 
three genitives Paul uses the phrase “from us”; yet 
this is to be construed with the noun and not the par- 
ticiple. The ultimate source or author is expressed by 
tov ®cov, Which genitive modifies the whole expression: 
“Word of hearing from us.” Since it is “God’s” Word, 
its nature, power, and effect are thereby also indicated. 

When the Thessalonians got to receive this they 
got to obtain (two ingressive aorists) “not man’s 
Word.” Not “word of men” like the teaching of the 
religious quacks and charlatans that appeared in the 
entire empire to exploit people for their own selfish 
ends (v. 5, 6) but the very opposite, “Word of God” 
with all that this source implies. It is the assurance 
of the writers (1:1) that this is truly “God’s Word,” 
but the relative clause: “which is also effective in you, 
the believers,” adds the evidence in support of the fact 
that this is truly God’s Word, namely its divine effec- 
tiveness in the Thessalonian believers. 

This Word works in the Thessalonians what Paul 
states in 1:3; it came to them with the power of the 
Holy Spirit and much assurance (1:5) ; it turned them 
from the idols to the living God, to him who raised up 
Jesus from the dead, the Savior from the wrath to 
come (1:9, 10). This effect, wrought by the Word, 
convinces all believers, all who experience this blessed 
effect, that this is, indeed, God’s Word. 

"Os; does not refer to “God”; it refers to “Word” 
because the middle voice évepyeirar is never used with 
reference to God, only the active is so used. The ap- 
position rois morevovow is the same as that found in v. 
10: only “those believing’’ experience the effects of the 
Word and are thus able to know of a certainty that it 
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is “God’s Word” and not the word of men although 
God uses men to bring it as an d«xo7, something heard. 

Our versions regard od Adyov, dAAa Adyov as predica- 
tive accusatives: “not as men’s word but as God’s 
Word.” But if this were Paul’s meaning, he would 
have written, 08 ds Adyov dvOpdruv, GAAL ds Adyov Geos. TO 
regard these as being only predicative accusatives is 
to reduce Paul’s meaning. He tells the Thessalonians 
that they did not receive men’s word but did receive 
God’s Word; he does not tell them merely that they 
regarded it as God’s and not as men’s. What Paul 
states is objective; he is not referring to what the 
Thessalonians subjectively thought about the Word 
they heard. 

14) ‘For’ points to some of the plain evidence, 
not merely in support of the fact that this divine 
Word works in the Thessalonian believers (relative 
clause, v. 13), but that this Word is, indeed, not man’s 
but God’s own. For you on your part were imitators, 
brethren, of the churches of God that are in Judea 
in Christ Jesus because you yourselves also suf- 
fered the same things at the hands of (izé) your 
own countrymen as also they at the hands of (izd 
the Jews, they who both killed off the Lord Jesus 
and the prophets and drove out us, both not pleas- 
ing God and contrary to all men by trying to pre- 
vent us from speaking to the Gentiles in order that 
they be saved; so that they fill up their sins alway; 
moreover, there did come upon them the wrath to 
the uttermost. 

‘Ypeis is emphatic because it resumes the subject 
of the object clause used in v. 18: you, the ones who 
received not man’s but God’s Word, the Word that 
works in you, the believers, you have this plain evi- 
dence that what you received is no less than God’s own 
most effective Word, you were imitators of the churches 
of God in Judea. On éyejOyre, “you were,” see 1:5, 6; 
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2:5, 7, 8, 9, the aorist states the past fact. In 1:6 Paul 
has already said that the Thessalonians were “imitat- 
ors of us and of the Lord” when they received the Word 
“in much affliction.” This is now amplified. For not 
only we, the Lord’s apostles (2:6), are like the Lord 
who sent them to suffer affliction because of the Word; 
all of the churches of God are alike in this respect. The 
very first ones, those that were organized in Judea, 
had to suffer because of the Word. They received the 
Word of God and thus are churches of God, and thus 
men hate and persecute them, namely men who want 
only the word of men and refuse to believe the Word 
of God. 

Some think that it would be enough to say “the 
churches of God that are in Judea,’ that the addition 
“in Christ Jesus” is really not needed. Paul does not 
think so, for Judea is the Jewish land which always 
had the Word of God and professed to believe that 
Word, yet when Christ Jesus, the very embodiment of 
that Word came, the nation of the Jews rejected him 
and showed that they did not in reality believe God’s 
own Word. These churches in Judea, however, of 
which Paul speaks are true churches of God because 
of their connection with (é) Christ Jesus (office and 
person). The & phrase is by no means unnecessary 
especially when there is a reference to Jews and to God. 
It differentiates the Jewish believers from all other 
Jews. Paul inserts the address, “brethren,” in order 
to express the Herzlichkeit with which he writes and 
to voice the spiritual connection between himself and 
the Thessalonians in all that he writes. 

"Or, states the evidential reason for the fact that 
the Thessalonians were imitators of the Judean 
churches. This ground of likeness is striking. The 
Thessalonians suffered the very same thing from their 
own countrymen which the Judean believers suffered 
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from theirs, namely the Jews: “also you — as also 
they.” 

The question is asked as to why Paul makes the 
comparison with the Judean churches, and the answers 
offered are often strange: Paul wanted to vent his 
wrath upon the wicked Jews, the Jews in Corinth 
where he is writing had roused his ire, the opponents 
in Thessalonica had pointed out that the Thessalonian 
believers were becoming embroiled in Jewish contro- 
versies, and other ideas of this kind. Paul’s idea is 
plain and to the point. He does not say, “You Thes- 
salonians are like other Gentile churches who had to 
suffer persecution for the Word of God.” Persecution 
is not a special mark of Gentile churches. Hostility 
against God’s Word and Christ Jesus is not a special 
mark of Gentile unbelievers. 

This hostility goes back to the unbelieving Jews, 
not only to those in Thessalonica and in the Diaspora, 
but to those in Judea itself, and not to those who are 
now living in Judea, but to those who lived in the days 
of the Lord Jesus himself (1:6). The Jews them- 
selves started the fires of persecution, started them 
against their own believing countrymen; these fires 
have burned ever since. These unbelieving Jews keep 
them burning in the Diaspora; Thessalonica has also 
seen the fire (Acts 17:5, etc.), the Jews in Thessalonica 
raged just as they originally did in Judea against the 
Lord Jesus and against the churches of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

“The same things” always happen: you at the 
hands of your own countrymen, your Gentile fellow 
citizens; the Judean believers at the hands of their 
countrymen, the Jews, the latter being the very first 
ones in this hostility, yea, the ones who fire others in 
this opposition. Paul states it in a striking way when 
he says that the Thessalonians were “imitators,” as 
if they copied the Judean Jewish believers in the mat- 
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ter of getting themselves persecuted. One might ex- 
pect Paul to state it in the opposite way, namely that 
the Gentile persecutors copied the Judean Jewish per- 
secutors. Yet the main point is that the Thessalonian 
believers accepted the Word of God (v. 18), that they 
thus entered the fellowship of the Judean churches, 
and thus “suffered the same things,” suffered them 
also “at the hands of their own countrymen.” Paul 
sees all of it in its true inner relation and not in a 
superficial light only. 


15) That is why the whole guilt of the Jews is 
unrolled. We translate cai — xot “both — and”: “both 
killed off — and drove out.” The one act was not 
enough, they must needs add the other in order to make 
the measure overflow. Paul combines “the Lord Jesus 
and the prophets” and yet names Jesus first because 
killing him off is the greatest of the Jewish crimes. 
The Greek can separate rv Kipiov from *Inootv and place 
a strong emphasis on the former: “the Lord they killed, 
Jesus,” him who is the divine Lord himself. The Jews 
did that; so the Scriptures constantly testify. All 
modern Jewish efforts to cast the chief blame upon the 
Gentile Pilate are futile. As the Jews forced the Gen- 
tile Pilate to act as their tool, so the Jews in Thessa- 
lonica made the Gentile rabble of Thessalonica their 
tools and stirred up the Thessalonian Gentile authori- 
ties (Acts 17:5-9). 

From Jesus, Paul reaches back to the prophets; 
Stephen states these two in reverse order (Acts 7:52) 
although he also combines Jesus and the prophets. The 
Jewish persecution extends far beyond the time of 
Jesus. Jesus himself mentions the killing of the pro- 
phets (Matt. 23:37), the Jewish prelude to the killing 
off of Jesus himself (Matt. 21:34-39). The fact that 
some of the prophets of old were not literally killed off 
was not due to the love of the Jews for them. “And us. 
they drove out,” this verb with & is used to designate 
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the exiling of fugitives. With “prophets” Paul reaches 
backward, with “us” forward. As far as Paul is con- 
cerned, Acts 9:29, 30 is sufficient. 

Some think that “us” refers also to the other apos- 
tles (Peter in Acts 12:17). This is a direct reference 
to Paul and Silas (not to Timothy), but this “us” 
names Paul and Silas as representatives of a class so 
that those who know the whole story naturally think 
also of the other apostles. Yet Paul does not write the 
word “apostles” (see v. 6); the Thessalonians will 
think also of other preachers in Judea, who were per- 
secuted and even driven out. When Paul comes to “us” 
he does not mention Stephen and the Apostle James 
who were actually killed in Jerusalem as the prophets 
and Jesus had been (Matt. 23:34, 35), “drove out” is 
enough; those who know will think of the rest which 
this participle and the pronoun “us” merely touch. 
With “us” Paul reverts to this same pronoun which he 
employed in 1:6. 

Again we translate xoi — xot “both — and’: “both 
to God not pleasing and to all men contrary by trying 
to prevent,” etc. “Not to be pleasing to God” is a 
strong case of litotes and meiosis. The matter is 
stated negatively whereas the thought is decidedly pos- 
itive; the matter is purposely understated, and yet the 
effect is the stronger for that very reason. To call this 
hyperbole (overstatement) confuses matters. In both 
clauses the datives are placed emphatically forward. 

16) “To all men contrary” has no relation to the 
charge which Tacitus (Hist. V, 5) makes against the 
Jews, of whom he says that they were filled with 
adversus omnes alios hostile odium, hostile hatred 
against all other people, despising all non-Jews as dogs. 
Paul himself explains in what way the Jews were 
evavrivv to all men: “by trying to prevent us from speak- 
ing to the Gentiles in order that they be saved.” Jesus 
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makes a similar statement in Matt. 23:13. This is the 
same “us” that was used in v. 15. 


The present participle xwdvdyvrev is conative: the 
Jews were trying to prevent, they did not succeed. 
Paul states it briefly: “to speak (aorist, effective) to 
the Gentiles in order that they be saved.” The Jews 
wanted to silence him and all others. See the first un- 
successful effort of this kind in Acts 4:17, 18 and the 
next in Acts 5:40. The enormity of this crime against 
all men is touched upon in the purpose clause “in order 
that they be saved,” this is, of course, the purpose of 
the speakers, “us.” By preventing the speaking these 
Jews were set on frustrating the purpose of the speak- 
er, were determined to rob the whole Gentile world of 
the heavenly salvation which they, the Jews them- 
selves, scorned. The worst feature of unbelief is not 
its own damnation but its effort to frustrate the salva- 
tion of others. 

Unbelief in salvation through Christ is the height 
of unreason for the unbeliever himself; for when a 
man who is lost and doomed in sin and guilt spurns 
divine salvation, this is the opposite of intelligence and 
saneness (II Cor. 4:3, 4). This unreason is multiplied 
when it demands that all other men should also be pre- 
vented from obtaining divine salvation. Why can un- 
believers not let other men alone? The devil rides 
them. They must doubly damn themselves. They 
must come with the blood of other men upon their 
hands. Note the passive; the Savior implied is God. 
To this day the delight of some Jewish professors in 
our great universities is to poison the minds of their 
students, to prevent their being saved; many Gentile 
teachers ape their destructive work. 

Eis 7é with the infinitive denotes result. Those who 
regard it as expressing purpose find God’s purpose in 
it: God wants the Jews to fill up their sins. This is 
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true as John 2:19 and other passages show. When the 
sinner casts off all restraint, God lets him fill up the 
measure of his sins until his doom sweeps him to de- 
struction. Is this what Paul wants to express? Paul 
generally uses <is ré to indicate a result. The next clause 
about the wrath surely states result. The result which 
the Jews always attained most exactly fits all that Paul 
says about the damnable crimes of the Jews against 
God; this would not be true of a statement that God 
wanted them to fill up their sins alway. 

“To fill up their sins” is a concentrated expression 
for filling up a measure with their sins; the sins them- 
selves are said to be made full. Idvrore means “alway” 
and not “in every way,” rdvrws OF zavrehjs. This adverb 
is more than a lax addition which denotes only “‘com- 
pletely fill up,” it has the emphasis: always, always the 
result is that these Jews fill up their sins. That does 
not mean that they are ever engaged in this filling up 
and will finally fill them up and then receive the wrath. 
Every time they persecuted and killed a prophet the 
measure was full. It was so when they killed off 
Christ, when they drove out the apostles. To this day 
the Jews keep their sins full. “As your fathers, so 
you,” Acts 7:52. 

Hence also the statement with 8 (not “but’): 
“moreover, there did come upon them the wrath to the 
uttermost.” It would be strange and incongruous to 
regard this verb as a prophetic aorist that amounts to 
“will come’; it is likewise not a timeless aorist. This 
is a historical aorist like “you obtained” in v. 13; “‘you 
were,” “you suffered” in v.14. The wrath is not wait- 
ing, and it is not coming timelessly — nothing arrives 
timelessly. The Jews ever filled up their sins, thus the 
wrath arrived. The two statements correspond; 8é 
shows that the second belongs to the first and is only 
somewhat different. The English would use the per- 
fect (R. 842, etc.): “has arrived,” ¢6dvw being under- 
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stood in its later sense “‘to arrive” (we have the earlier 
sense in 4:15). 

The adverbial phrase cis rédos (no article) = fuer 
immer, unablaessig, in Ewigkeit (B.-P. 1299), or voll- 
staendig, das ist bis zu dem Ziel hin, das in dem betreff- 
enden Subjekt gegeben ist (C.-K. 1045) = completely, 
with finality, for good and all. The comment that the 
phrase refers to the end of the world, or to the end 
which God makes (or will make) of the Jews, or to the 
end of the wrath itself when it has consumed the 
Jews, is not in keeping with the context. The Jews 
as a mass have been petrified (Rom. 11:7, 25, éxwpaé6y- 
cay, ropwors) andshall remain so until the last day. “The 
wrath” is terse and concentrated and needs no further 
modifier than the article. Long, long ago this punitive, 
retributive wrath arrived upon the Jews. Among the 
notable manifestations of this wrath is the deportation 
and the total disappearance of the ten tribes in the 
Assyrian captivity, also the Babylonian captivity of 
the other two tribes. Paul tells us why God did not 
abolish the Jews once for all in Rom. 9:22, etc., (see 
the exposition) and in a number of other places. The 
fact that God had rejected the Jews (save for a rem- 
nant) Isaiah already proclaimed, for he was sent for 
this very purpose (Isa. 6:1-13). Thus Isa. 64:1-12 
with its heart-rending cry for the Jews and then the 
divine answer of doom for the Jews in Isa. 65:1-7 (see 
the author’s Hisenach Old Testament Selections, 
118, etc.). 

Some critics refer this verse to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in the year 70 and thus deny that Paul wrote 
this epistle. Others suppose that this verse is a gloss 
or an interpolation by a later hand. But the wrath 
arrived long centuries before Paul wrote. Itdid so with 
finality because always the unbelieving nation filled 
up its sins, these awful sins to which Paul points. Other 
nations plunged into vice and corruption and were thus 
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simply wiped out; but the Jews, chosen as God’s own 
nation, spurned his covenant and gospel, killed his 
prophets, finally “God’s own Son (their history as 
sketched by Jesus in Matt. 21:33-46, to which add 
23 :34-39). Hence the wrath that made them “with 
finality” what they are to this day and will be to the 
end of time: the one outcast nation of the world, with- 
out country, capital, ruler, scattered over all the world, 
yet never absorbed — they constitute a sign of the 
wrath that is visible before the eyes of all the ages 
until time shall cease. 

Here we have no final conversion of the Jewish na- 
tion as we have no millennium. God, indeed, has great 
plans for this nation, but only the plan of his wrath 
eis réAos, With finality. When this wrath would be done 
with the unbelieving nation Paul does not say; é¢6ace 
reaches only into the distant past. Comment such as 
that Paul expects the Parousia very soon is out of 
place. The comment that Paul was angry when he 
wrote this letter because the Jews at Corinth had op- 
posed him makes the great apostle a petulant fellow 
who is unable to control his temper. This epistle was 
written before Acts 17:5, etc., occurred. 


The Vain Endeavors to Return to Thessalonica 


17) All that precedes in this chapter deals with 
the time Paul spent in Thessalonica: v. 1-12 with the 
kind of men he and his companions showed themselves 
to be; v. 13-16 with the kind of a church the Thes- 
salonians were. Then came the forced separation 
(Acts 17:10). Now Paul speaks of the time following 
this separation. This is the obvious connection of 
thought. The motive for writing this chapter as well 
as the next is one and the same and not a complex of 
several motives. The kind of men Paul and his helpers 
were while they were in Thessalonica, that kind of men 
they were after they left; all insinuations of the oppo- 
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nents that were made to disturb the faith of the Thes- 
salonian believers are thus shown to be false. 

Wholly unselfish and solicitous only for the Thessa- 
lonians (v. 1-12) who from the start had to suffer like 
the very first churches in Judea (v. 13-16), the one 
thought of Paul and his helpers was to get back to 
Thessalonica (v. 17-20), and Timothy was sent back 
for a while (3:1-10), all three hoped to return (3:11- 
13). The reason for this strong desire is evidently the 
fact that Paul and Silvanus had been forced to leave 
Thessalonica after only a month’s work, which was too 
short a time for all that Paul felt should be done in 
Thessalonica. 

Two thoughts underlie these two chapters: 1) they 
answer the insinuations of the opponents and reassure 
the members of the congregation; 2) they tighten the 
bond between the apostles (1:6) and the newly founded 
church. 

Aé€ is continuative and not adversative; jpeis is 
without contrast. Paul passes on to the time after 
he and Silvanus had been compelled to leave and 
thus speaks of their desire to get back and hence uses 
jpeits. Now we, brethren, orphaned from you for a 
period of time as regards face, not as regards heart, 
made more diligent effort to see your face in great 
desire, for we resolved to come to you, I, Paul, in 
particular both once and again, and Satan cut us off. 
For who is our hope or joy or crown of boasting; or 
are not also you in the presence of our Lord Jesus in 
connection with his Parousia? Indeed, you are our 
glory and (our) joy! 

The affectionate “brethren” is never inserted light- 
ly even as it here marks the intimate character of 
what Paul is stating. One wants to get back to “breth- 
ren” with whom one is as closely connected as were 
Paul and the Thessalonians, Silvanus and Timothy 
likewise, who shared all Paul’s feelings. It is a bit 
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unfair to Paul to have “nurse” in v. 7 mean “mother’ 
and to prefer the reading “babes” instead of “gentle” 
and thus to cause Paul to mix his figures so that he 
makes himself a babe, a mother, a father (v. 11), and 
now an orphan for the Thessalonians (R., W. P.). As 
far as the passive participle “orphaned from you” is 
concerned, this is also used with reference to a father 
or to parents who are separated from children. It thus 
occasionally has a non-literal sense. The more common 
ywpobévres Means “separated from you in space”; “or- 
phaned from you” connotes the love that is affected, 
the pain of the separation, the desire to get back. 


We read together: “orphaned from you for a period 
of time as regards face, not as regards heart,” for Paul 
cannot believe that this separation will be longer than 
a period of time, and even during this period it is only 
a matter of not seeing each other and not a matter of 
inward separation. He is still with the Thessalonians 
in heart. The two datives refer to relation. Only in 
this passage the two nouns are combined: pds xatpov 
épas; elsewhere we have either zpds xaipov OF wpds apar} 
&pa does not mean “hour” but is to be understood in the 
wider sense of “time.” 

“A period of time” says nothing about its length, 
whether immediately after the separation or after a 
longer wait diligent efforts were made to see the Thes- 
salonians again. The aorist participle refers only to 
the fact that the separation preceded the efforts to get 
back. The passive states that the separation was a 
forced one as Acts 17:5-10 describe, the Thessalonians 
themselves sending Paul and Silvanus away. Paul and 
Silvanus yielded for the time being. The fact that this 
was a longer period of time goes without saying, for 
they could not hope to go back immediately; in due 
time, when they thought it safe, they.made repeated 
efforts. 
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Paul tells the Thessalonians this: “We made more 
diligent effort to see your face in great desire.” If Paul 
had not written the comparative zepwoorépws he would 
have spared the commentators some trouble. We need 
not review the different interpretations. R. 664, etc., 
is right in holding to the comparative idea, which must 
be drawn from the context. Here this is furnished by 
the passive participle: they used diligence “more 
abundantly” because the separation was enforced, be- 
cause Paul and Silvanus felt orphaned, i. e., driven 
away from their charges in untimely haste when they 
felt that they were still greatly needed. Hence also we 
have the phrase that they made efforts to get back “‘in 
great desire,” the desire to do for the Thessalonians 
what they still needed. *Em6vpia, often used with re- 
gard to sinful desire, is here to be taken in the good 
sense. The second zpdcwrov seems due to the first; Paul 
might have written “‘to see you.” 

The kind of men that Paul and his helpers were 
when they worked in Thessalonica the Thessalonians 
know (1:5); they remained that kind of men after 
they were forced to leave, a fact which the Thessalon- 
ians must also know. Paul and Silvanus would encoun- 
ter danger by returning to Thessalonica, nevertheless, 
disregarding such danger to themselves and thinking 
only of their beloved brethren in the great city and 
what might yet be done for them, they sought to return. 
The imperfect might have been used here because the 
efforts did not succeed; instead of expressing this 
thought the aorist is used to express the fact: “we did 
use diligence to see your face.” Who frustrated these 
efforts is stated in a moment. 

18) Ar has the force of én the German denn 
(B.-P. 310), our “for.” The Thessalonians, of course, 
know that Paul and Silvanus did not return to their 
city, that only Timothy was sent to them to strengthen 
them and then to return in order to report to Paul. 
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Thus they also know what has just been said, namely 
that Paul and Silvanus themselves wanted very much 
to come and made diligent effort to do so. What is 
written here and in 3:1, etc., is not new information 
to the Thessalonians but is similar to what the writers 
say about themselves in 1:5-2:12, a reminder of the 
kind of men the writers are, men who were prompted 
only by unselfish love and zeal for their converts, let 
opponents say what they will. We were diligent to see 
you with much desire, “for we resolved to come to you, 
I, Paul, in particular both once and again, and (the 
only reason this resolution was not carried out was 
that) Satan cut us off.” The verb means “we willed,” 
i. e., we had the plans made; “would (A. V.) and “would 
fain” (R. V.) are too potential; the idea is: “‘we ac- 
tually resolved,” we had it all arranged. 

“T, Paul, in particular, both once and again” says 
that the plan resolved on twice included Paul. We 
know that no more could be carried out than to let 
Timothy go alone for a brief stay (3:1, etc.). We con- 
clude that their other plans were to have Silvanus and 
Timothy go, perhaps also Silvanus alone. But twice 
the plan was made so that all three were to go, includ- 
ing Paul in particular (the idea was not, of course, 
that he should go alone). 

Here there is a beautiful instance of pév solitarium. 
Mey is construed with éyé and is pointedly restrictive 
(as Robertson puts it): “I in particular, Paul.” Paul 
has been using the plural “we”; the Thessalonians 
know that Timothy came alone (3:1, etc.) and also that 
Silvanus was Paul’s assistant in Thessalonica. The 
relation of the three men, the fact that all three united 
in sending this epistle (1:1), is perfectly plain to the 
Thessalonians. The main personage of the three is 
Paul whose return to Thessalonica was desired most of 
all. The parenthetical insertion: “I in particular, 
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Paul,” thus lifts Paul out of the “we” subject of the 
verb, a common practice with all writers. Yet R., W. 
P., thinks that we here have a clear example of the 
literary plural, i. e., that Paul speaks of himself as 
“we.” Robertson’s grammar offers more of these edi- 
torial or majestic plurals from the pen of Paul. Yet 
Paul never uses “we” when he is referring fo himself. 

‘Kal drag xai Sis (Phil. 4:16) = “both once and again” 
and draws attention to each of the two times the re- 
solve was made. When the first plan went by the 
board, the matter was not dropped; plans were made a 
second time, and these two plans could not be carried 
cut. The second clause: “and Satan cut us off,’”’ also 
depends on 87 so that «ai does not add an adversative 
thought as it sometimes does (A. V. “but”’). It com- 
pletes the explanation made by “for.” The supposi- 
tion that the Jews blamed everything of an adversative 
character onto Satan, and that Paul adopts this Jewish 
view, really implies that Satan was not to blame, that 
circumstances alone frustrated the plans. Paul never 
adopts mistaken Jewish views. Satan was back of the 
riotous proceeding that drove Paul and Silvanus out 
of Thessalonica, and he was also back of the hindrances 
that frustrated the two plans to return to Thessalonica. 

This by no means excludes divine providence which 
rules in the midst of our enemies. Satan entered the 
heart of Judas so that he made plans to betray Jesus, 
and God permitted the betrayal for his own divine and 
blessed ends. So Satan succeeded in frustrating Paul’s 
two plans to return to Thessalonica, but only because 
this accorded with God’s own plans regarding the work 
Paul was to do. Satan has brought many a martyr to 
his death, and God permitted it. The death of these 
martyrs was more blessed for them and for the cause 
of the gospel than their life would have been. It is 
ever so with Satan’s successes. No thanks to Satan! 
His guilt is the greater. It was due to Satan that the 
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Thessalonians suffered just as the original churches 
in Judea had to suffer (v. 14) although God permitted 
this suffering. Here Paul touches only Satan’s activ- 
ity and does not need to say more, for the Thessalon- 
jans understand. The verb means that Satan “cut in 
on us,” i. e., stopped us. “Us” means “us” and not 
“me” (literary plural). All three planned to go to- 
gether to Thessalonica; they were prevented both 
times. 

We do not know the details. Timothy (3:1, etc.) 
reported them to the Thessalonians so that Paul needs 
to say no more. Supposition leads to nothing definite: 
the supposition that Paul became ill and could not travel 
as planned, that stormy weather spoiled the plans, that 
troubles beset Paul and detained him, and Ramsay’s 
idea that Jason’s bond given to the Thessalonian au- 
thorities was still valid (Acts 17:9). Dobschuetz is 
right: When we do not know, it is scientific not to sur- 
mise but to confess that we do not know. 

19) Opponents in Thessalonica may well have 
said that Paul and Silvanus were only too willing to 
be rushed away from Thessalonica when the riot took 
place (Acts 17:10), that the believers would not see 
them again, and that they were men who cared only 
for themselves, were like the religious deceivers that 
were so numerous in the entire empire. The answer to 
this statement is not only Paul’s strenuous effort to 
return with his assistants but his effort combined with 
his motive, and that not merely the motive to do some- 
thing for the Thessalonians in unselfish love but the 
still higher motive that the Thessalonians were every- 
thing to Paul and to his companions. These insinua- 
tions are met, not indirectly, but head on, directly. The 
charge: “These men are self-seekers!? is made a boom- 
erang: “We are self-seekers — you Thessalonians are 
everything to us!” Paul states it in dramatic ques- 
tion-and-answer form: ‘For who is our hope or joy 
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‘or crown of boasting; are not also you in the presence 
of our Lord Jesus in connection with his Parousia?” 
All the hope that we have as ministers of Christ, all our 
joy, all our crown of boasting, i. e., all that means suc- 
‘cess to us in our work when we at last stand in Christ’s 
glorious presence at the last day centers in you Thes- 
salonians! In whom else could it center? 

“Who,” not “what,” because persons constitute the 
hope, the joy, and the crown. Christ’s apostles (v. 6) 
must win souls; for that purpose they are sent out 
and not for anything less than that. “Our hope” is 
placed first and thus makes the joy and the crown like- 
wise reach forward to the last day: our hope for the 
day of Christ’s Parousia. You Thessalonians consti- 
tute “our hope” means that all we hope for at that 
great day when the Lord will reward his ministers as 
he has promised in Luke 19:12-19 is that we may pre- 
sent you Thessalonians to him as people who have been 
won for the gospel (II Cor. 11:2). All of the “or” are 
conjunctive and not disjunctive: call it our hope, or 
call it our joy, or call it our crown of boasting, which- 
ever way you look at it, the hope we now have regard- 
ing what shall be at the last day, or the joy we now 
anticipate regarding that final joy, or the crown of 
which we boast as being ours already now and to be 
placed upon our heads at that day. Who is any one, 
yea, all three of these? 

“Or are not also you,” etc., repeats the question in 
an alternative form. Instead of repeating “who” it 
advances and asks directly: “Are not also you?” The 
criticism that this extension of the dramatic question is 
stoerend and ‘“‘a confused construction” does not note 
the effective thing Paul is doing, does not note that 
“or” means: “or to put it directly about you.” ‘Also 
(cai) you” includes the other churches that had been 
founded by Paul and his assistants. Oiyi (the strong 
form of od) implies a decided affirmative answer. 
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If the alternative question is reduced to the words 
“or not also you” and then made a parenthesis, it 
would be an awkward insert and a break in the thought. 
But no ordinary reader would note such a parenthesis. 
Nor is there a reason for referring the two final phrases 
across these words so as to join them to the first ques- 
tion. “Or are not also you?” means all that the pre- 
ceding contains: “Are not also you our hope,” etc.? 

“In the presence of our Lord Jesus in connection 
with his Parousia” conveys one thought: the great day 
when Paul and his fellow workers shall stand in the 
glorious presence of the Lord Jesus at his return to 
judgment. He and his assistants did all of their work 
in the light of that day. They taught all their converts 
to do the same: “to await the Son of God from the 
heavens. . . . Jesus, the One who saves us from the 
wrath to come” (1:10). They had but one interest, 
namely at that day to stand crowned before the all- 
glorious Lord. 

Much may be said about Tapovcia airoi, “his Parou- 
sia” or “Presence.” Deissmann, Light from the An- 
cient East, 372, etc., finds that in the papyri the word 
denotes the arrival and the visit of the Roman emperor 
in some city, the inhabitants dating a new era from 
such a parousia. He leaves the impression that the 
readers of Paul’s epistles had this Hellenistic use of 
the term in mind, that Paul also adopted the word 
from this its pagan use. M.-M. 497 also adopts this 
view. But the apostles use “thine own Parousia and 
the completion of the eon” even before Christ’s death, 
cf., Matt. 24:3, where Christ also describes his Par- 
ousia at length. C.-K. 406, etc., is right when he states 
that the Biblical use of the word does not go back to 
paganism but to the Old Testament. Its synonym is 
% dxoxédvfis to Kuplov “Inoot dx’ otpavos (II Thess. 1:7), 
“the revelation,” etc. In the Scriptures Christ’s Par- 
ousia is not the date for a new era but the consumma- 
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tion of the old (Matt. 24:3, “the completion of the 
eon”). Wespeak of the Second Advent and of Christ’s 
Return; C.-K. points out that Parousia is not Wieder- 
kunft or return but the supreme apocalyptic presence, 
the climax of all Christian faith and certainty. There 
are not two Parousiai but only one: the Parousia. The 
coming of Christ in the flesh is not the consummation. 
“Our Lord Jesus” is probably usesd in view of Acts 
1:11: “this same Jesus” and “Christ” is not added. 


20) We regard ydp as confirmatory: “Indeed, you 
are our glory and (our) joy!” That is why we labored 
as we did in Thessalonica, that is why we are so de- 
termined to return. In the question “our hope, joy, 
and crown of boasting’ are subjective; in the answer 
“our glory” is objective and thus is an advance while 
“our joy” summarizes the subjective feature of what 
the Thessalonians are for Paul and for his assistants. 
One has joy in his heart when he has glory for his 
head. “Our glory” is not the same as “our crown of 
boasting,” i. e., the acme of our boasting, in which not 
“crown” but “boasting” is the fundamental concept. 


CHAPTER III | 


The Sending of Timothy 


1) The Thessalonians know, of course, that Tim- 
othy had come to them and had returned to Paul. This 
paragraph contains nothing that is especially new to 
them. The idea that what Paul writes is intended to 
allay suspicions in the minds of the Thessalonians is. 
untenable. The Thessalonians had no supicions. This 
paragraph is to be closely connected with the preceding 
(2:17-20) ; we should also note what follows (3:11- 
13). 

Opponents in Thessalonica vilified Paul and tried to 
present him as a religious charlatan who looked out 
only for himself, of whom the believers in Thessalonica 
had seen the last. Paul has obtained this information 
from Timothy who had just returned from his mission 
to Thessalonica. While he was in Thessalonica, Tim- 
othy had certainly answered these vilifications. This. 
letter from all three (Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, 
1:1) corroborates all that Paul had already told the 
Thessalonians, probably also says even more than Tim- 
othy had said while he was in Thessalonica. It reveals 
even the inmost feelings and motives that actuated the 
three. A few of the Thessalonian converts might give 
ear to the slanderers; this letter aims to make even 
that impossible. The kind of men the writers were 
when they were with the Thessalonians (1:5-2:12), 
that kind they still are and remain (2:17-3:18) : wholly 
devoted to the Thessalonians. 

All three intended to return to Thessalonica; 
when this plan was frustrated by Satan (2:18), at. 
least Timothy was sent. Wherefore, no longer stand- 
ing it, we thought it best to be left alone in Athens 
and sent Timothy, our brother and God’s minister 

(280) 
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in the gospel of Christ, to make you solid and 
to encourage you in behalf of your faith that no 
one let himself be fooled in these afflictions, for 
you yourselves know that we are appointed for this 
thing. 

The previous plans had been frustrated (2:17, 18). 
The writers could endure it no longer. Thus Timothy 
was sent. The verb oréyw does not only mean, “to cover 
up”; ‘no longer hiding our concern for you”; the verb 
also means “to stand something,” to endure. In pnyxén 
the pu is the regular negative with participles and not 
ov. The present tense means: “no longer standing it 
without doing something.” It was a relief to act, to 
dispatch at least Timothy. 

Three persons were involved in the decision to act. 
When they thus write: “We thought it best to be left 
alone in Athens and to send Timothy, our brother,” the 
force of this ‘we’ and of the plural pdévo: is plain. All 
three agreed on the mission of Timothy to Thessalon- 
ica. Timothy was not a mere inpérns Such as Mark had 
been when he was with Paul and Barnabas (Acts 13:5, 
an “underling’” or servant) ; Paul never calls him any- 
thing else than an assistant and associate like Silvanus, 
Luke, and Titus. The reason for choosing Timothy was 
not because of his inferior position but because Paul 
and Silvanus had been driven out of Thessalonica while 
Timothy had not been. Timothy would encounter 
fewer difficulties. That the “we” who were left behind 
were Paul and Silvanus needs no further proof. The 
remark that Paul and Silvanus, both older men, could 
well spare the much younger Timothy adds nothing of 
value to an understanding of this passage. 

A number of Bereans took Paul to Athens (Acts 
17:15). Paul told them that when they got back to 
Berea they should forthwith send Silvanus and Tim- 
othy to him in Athens, and Luke’s aorists imply that 
the two came to Athens as had been ordered. What 
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Paul did while he was waiting for them Acts 17:16, 
etc., records. Paul wanted to take both men with him 
as he advanced from Athens to Corinth. Acts 18:5 
shows that he was able to take neither of them. Our 
passage shows that the anxiety about Thessalonica had 
grown so great that, when Silvanus and Timothy came 
to Athens, all agreed that Timothy should hurry back 
to Thessalonica. That left only Paul and Silvanus in 
Athens, and these two might well have gone on to Cor- 
inth together although Timothy, too, would be greatly 
needed for the work in Corinth. But Acts 18:5 shows 
that Paul did not even have Silvanus with him when 
he went to Corinth. We have no further information 
regarding Silvanus except that it was imperative for 
him to go back to Macedonia. To what congregation 
he went no one knows, it was probably to Philippi 
although this is only conjectural. We thus see what 
the writers mean by the statement that only two of 
them were left behind “alone” in Athens. How soon 
also Silvanus had to leave is unknown. Eventually 
Silvanus and Timothy rejoined Paul in Corinth. What 
is said in our passage is that somebody simply had to 
relieve the anxiety about Thessalonica, and Timothy 
was selected as the man for this. 


2) Paul speaks of Timothy as “our brother and 
God’s minister in the gospel of Christ,” not (as Chrys- 
ostom states it) in order to honor Timothy, but rather 
in order to honor the Thessalonian congregation to 
which he was sent. Paul does not say “your brother” 
but places him into relation with himself and Silvanus 
as “our brother’ because Timothy is to go to Thessa- 
lonica to ease the anxiety of Paul and Silvanus. At 
the same time Timothy is put into relation to God as 
“God’s minister in the gospel of Christ” because he was 
to minister to the Thessalonians with the gospel of 
Christ: ‘‘to make you solid,” etc. “God’s minister” —= 
one whom God appointed, not one whose ministration 
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benefits God. The benefit of the d.axovia was to go en- 
tirely to the Thessalonians. The genitive in “the gos- 
pel of Christ” is similar: the gospel which is Christ’s, 
which he ordered preached; the genitive does not mean 
that the gospel deals with Christ although this is true. 
Note that God — Christ — we are involved in Tim- 
othy’s mission: brotherly representation of Paul and 
Silvanus in Thessalonica — service to the Thessalon- 
jans under God’s appointment — gospel help under 
Christ’s command. The kind of men Paul and Sil- 
vvanus had been when they were in Thessalonica (1:6) 
Timothy was to be for the Thessalonians in this mis- 
sion of his. 

Eis ro with its two infinitives states the contem- 
plated result which Timothy was to achieve: “to make 
you solid (to fix or make steadfast) and to encourage 
you in behalf of your faith,” i. e., so that no opposition 
should destroy this faith. Both aorists are effective. 
Our versions have “to comfort” as a translation of 
mapaxadéoa. The word may mean this, or it may mean 
to admonish, or to encourage, according to the con- 
text; we prefer the latter in the present connection. 
The second infinitive supplements the first: the Thes- 
salonians were to be made firm and solid by being 
encouraged in regard to their faith. ‘Yrép and zepi are 
often used without much distinction, here the phrase 
states with what Timothy’s work was to be concerned: 
“concerning your faith,” ions combining both what 
the Thessalonians believed and their activity of believ- 
ing, the truth in which they trusted and the trust in 
that truth. 

8) R. 1059 regards 76 pyStva caivecdar aS an accusa- 
tive of general reference, his W. P. adds that it is 
epexegetical. Others construe differently. B.-D. 399, 3 
says it is a negative purpose clause with va pj, “lest.” 
The meaning is plain: what Timothy is to achieve by 
confirming and encouraging the Thessalonians in re- 
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gard to their faith is this: “that no one is to let himself 
be fooled in these tribulations.” The previous infin- 
itives are active effective aorists to indicate what Tim- 
othy is to do; now the infinitive is passive and present. 
to indicate what, as a result of Timothy’s work, the 
Thessalonians are not to let occur. We regard this 
passive as permissive: “that no one let himself be 
fooled,” the present tense being descriptive and also 
matching the iterative idea in “no one,” i. e., no one at 
any time, whether now or in the days to come. The 
writers do not want to lose a single sheep from the 
flock. 

As the construction is debated, so also is the mean- 
ing of caivecba. and the phrase “in these afflictions.” 
The text that has this infinitive is assured so that we 
discard the decidedly inferior variant cuwivecOu, “to be- 
come disheartened,” plus all other conjectural read- 
ings. The debate centers on the meaning of caivw which. 
originally means to wag the tail, to fawn upon, to flat- 
ter, thus to fool with flattery. We see no reason for 
discarding this assured original meaning for the still 
more modified one “to move” (our versions), “to dis-. 
turb, upset.” Paul wants no one to allow himself to. 
be wheedled away from the faith, to be fooled by per- 
suasive talk amid these afflictions. What is wrong 
about the expressive figure of a dog wagging his tail 
and seeking to ingratiate himself? Paul is not speak- 
ing of persecutors who would come like a dog with his 
fangs exposed but of pagan friends of the Thessalon- 
ians who are sorry to see them cling to their faith and 
to suffer the consequent persecutions. These well- 
meaning friends are the worst kind of a temptation. 
We may think of Peter remonstrating with Jesus 
(Matt. 16 :21-23). 

Does “in these afflictions” refer to afflictions suf- 
fered by the Thessalonians or by Paul and his assist- 
ants? Those who think of the latter point to the fol-. 
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lowing “we’’ forms and construct their arguments ac- 
cordingly. “These” afflictions is simply deictic and 
points to all of them, no matter when they may occur. 
The afflictions of the Thessalonians themselves are 
included. It is incongruous to think that Timothy is to 
fortify the Thessalonians only against what Paul, Sil- 
vanus, and he had to endure. In 2:14 we see that the 
Thessalonians themselves suffered when their church 
was established, and that the original churches in 
Judea had suffered the same things, both of them from 
their own countrymen. What Paul says in the follow- 
ing applies to Christians generally. 

Thus we have the explanatory statement: “For you 
yourselves know that we are appointed for this thing.” 
Now Paul uses the comprehensive singular “this thing” 
which summarizes the plural “‘these afflictions.” ‘“This’” 
and ‘“‘these’” are deictic and point to the affliction. 
KeipeOa (used as the passive of ri@yu) = “we are set,” 
i. e., appointed for this thing: God placed us in a posi- 
tion where we are bound to encounter affliction. The 
“we’’ suffix of the verb naturally refers to the writers 
and the Thessalonians. It is the first time in this epis- 
tle that the “we” is broadened in this way. 

4) <A second ydp elucidates still further: For 
also when we were with you we kept telling you in 
advance that we were (the Greek retains the present 
tense of the direct discourse: “‘we are’’) about to 
be afflicted (compelled to suffer affliction) even also 
as it occurred and you know. Like Jesus, Paul and 
Silvanus warned their hearers in advance that afflic- 
tion was impending. It came quickly as the Thes- 
salonians well know and involved both the Thessa- 
lonians and Paul and Silvanus (2:14; Acts 17:5-10). 
We have no report as to what happened after Paul 
and Silvanus left the city, but we can be quite sure 
that the opposition continued to the distress of the 


Thessalonians. 
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5) Reverting to v. 1 but now speaking of him- 
self alone, Paul continues: On account of this also ! 
myself, no longer able to stand it, sent to know your 
faith lest in some way the tempter tempted you, and 
our toil got to be for nothing. 

“On account of this” refers back to the whole of v. 
4, to Paul’s advance warnings about coming afflictions 
us well as to what happened then. The warnings had 
not deterred the Thessalonians from believing; but it 
was quite another matter when the warnings came true, 
when afflictions actually set in; then the real test came. 
But Paul and Silvanus were forced to leave when the 
uproar occurred, and no further news had reached 
them save that the implacable Jews of Thessalonica 
followed Paul and Silvanus to Berea and tried to stir 
up a mob also there (Acts 17:13, 14). Judging from 
this act of the Thessalonian Jews, things must have 
gone hard with the Christians in Thessalonica. If 
these Jews pursued Paul to Berea, Paul could not but 
believe that they continued to harass the Christians in 
their’own city. So in Athens, whither Paul had gone 
after being driven from Berea, having had no news 
at all from Thessalonica, Paul worried not a little. Al- 
though he had left Silvanus and Timothy in Berea for 
the sake of the Bereans he ordered them to come to 
him at once and then sent Timothy back to Thessa- 
lonica. 

In v. 1 we learned that all three could endure the 
uncertainty no longer. When Paul now speaks of 
himself and uses the same participle: “also I myself 
no longer able to stand it,” this individualization is en- 
tirely natural because Paul was the leader to whom 
Silvanus and Timothy looked and under whose direc- 
tion they worked. Yet he writes xéyé, “also I myself,” 
which, of course, refers to the other two (Silvanus and 
Timothy) but in a way that implies that, as he was the 
leader, even he could not resist the anxiety. The im- 
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plication is that the other two might worry more easily, 
but that when also Paul himself could stand it no 
longer, something had to be done. So he now writes 
“I sent’ whereas in v. 1 he stated “we sent,’ and the 
simple verb is enough. The idea that this “I sent” 
refers to a second sending, to some second messenger 
who is not named, who was dispatched by Paul alone 
after Timothy had gone and after Silvanus had also 
left, is scarcely worth noting. 

The fact that Timothy was sent has already been 
stated, also what he was to doin Thessalonica (v. 2, 3). 
Now Paul adds what Timothy was to do for him per- 
sonally: he was to bring him the news from Thessa- 
lonica without which Paul could stand it no longer. For 
we should note that Silvanus, too, left at this time, and 
that Timothy would thus in all probability return to 
Paul alone. It happened, however, that Timothy and 
Silvanus returned at the same time or nearly so, one 
can hardly decide (Acts 18:5) ; at least this epistle was 
sent by all three (1:1). 

The aorist in eis 75 yvova. = “so that I might get to 
know (ingressive) your faith.” And yvéva. means 
more than <idéva:; the latter would be used to indicate 
information only (like the ofSare occurring in v. 4, 5), 
the former implies Paul’s concern in this information 
(see C.-K. 388 for the distinction). ‘Your faith” has 
the same force it had in v. 2. 

My zs is construed with an indicative aorist and 
then with a subjunctive (the two are reversed in Gal. 
2:2). This double construction is a source of worry to 
the grammarians. B.-D. 370, 2 supplies little; Moul- 
ton, Kinleitung 318 regards it as an indirect question, 
but this is not convincing; R. 988 is most satisfactory. 
He says that the clause denotes purpose, and that in 
purely final sentences the ancient idiom used a past 
indicative to express a purpose that was not attained, 
and that this is precisely the case here and in Gal, 2:2. 
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In Gal. 2:2 Paul did not run in vain; in our passage 
the tempter did not succeed with his temptation. “It 
is thus unfulfilled. purpose that Paul neatly expresses 
in accord with the Attic diction.” Moulton rejects this 
view because the New Testament would have only two 
instances of this kind. But how many instances need 
occur in order to establish an idiom? One is enough. 
We may add that Paul had Timothy’s report and that all 
three writers know that the tempter had not succeeded. 
The subjunctive yévyra. needs no explanation. It is 
punctiliar (ingressive) and future in meaning, but a 
future dating from what Timothy would find in Thes- 
salonica on his arrival: “lest our toil got to be (as Tim- 
othy might find) for nothing,” cis xavv, “for something 
empty” (a nut without a kernel). 

“The tempter” agrees with the mention of Satan in 
2:18, the greatest enemy of the gospel who is back of 
all opposition to its success; but the idea in temptation 
accords also with the caivec6or used in v. 3, the deception 
by which the Thessalonians were not to allow them- 
selves to be fooled. In “our toil’? we once more have 
the plural, the toil spent on the Thessalonians by Paul 
and Silvanus when they were founding the congrega- 
tion, not excluding Timothy who was sent on this mis- 
sion. 

6) After having stated how all of them, in 
particular Paul, felt when they sent Timothy to 
Thessalonica, we now hear how they feel since 
Timothy has returned and has reached them in 
Corinth. It seems as though Silvanus had returned 
just a little before Timothy, but one cannot be sure 
(Acts 18:5). 

But Timothy, having just come to us from you 
and having brought us good news of your faith and 
love, also that you always have good remembrance 
of us, longing to see us just as also we you, because 
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of this we were comforted, brethren, over you in all 
our distress and affliction by means of your faith, 
seeing that now we live if you on your part keep 
standing fast in the Lord. 

Instead of merely saying that Timothy has just 
returned, Paul says that he has just come “to us from 
you,” as if to say that the bond which was broken by 
the forced departure has now been knit again. Eiéayye- 
Aifouar is used in its ordinary sense of bringing good 
news, here with the accusative and also with én. Paul 
gives a condensed but rather complete report of the 
news brought by Timothy: 1) about the faith and love 
of the Thessalonians (see 1:3), i. e., about their spir- 
itual state; 2) about their feeling for Paul and Sil- 
vanus, that this was as deep as ever: “also that you 
always have good remembrance of us (the past), long- 
ing to see us” (in the future). ‘Remembrance’ is a 
vox media; one may have a bad remembrance of some- 
one, hence “good” is added. The longing to see each 
other was strong on both sides: you us as also we you. 
The two points: the Thessalonian faith and love and 
their feeling for Paul and his assistants really belong 
together; lack in either would show in the other. To 
say that Paul was most concerned about the latter is 
incorrect, for Paul lists “your faith and love’’ first. 

7) Aw rovro, “for this reason or cause,” resumes 
all that Timothy reports. In good Greek fashion Paul 
uses a phrase because the main verb is passive, the 
sense ig: all this comforted us. The address, “breth- 
ren,” is expressive of the deep, fraternal feeling thus 
strengthened. TmapexArj6nyev here means, “we were com- 
forted.” The feeling of anxiety and concern that we 
could not stand indefinitely had disappeared. The two 
éri phrases are alike in force, both mean “over”; yet 
the one phrase tops the other: “over all our distress 
and affliction” is covered by “over you.” One article 
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combines “the distress and affliction,” the two express 
one idea: dvdyxn, “necessity” that forces itself upon one, 
OAs, “pressure” that crushes. 

This does not refer to Paul’s past worries about the 
Thessalonians, which were shared by Silvanus and 
Timothy, for these had now disappeared ; these are the 
other troubles of Paul, and he calls them “great.”” They 
are not due to finances as some suppose (while he was 
in Corinth Paul had found employment with Aquila), 
nor to opposition from the Corinthian Jews (this came 
later, Acts 18:5-17), but to the situation in Galatia 
(Paul had just recently received a delegation from 
Galatia and had written his epistle to the Galatians) 
and to other exigencies and difficulties in his work, 
which are not further indicated here (II Cor. 11:28). 
Moreover, since he had come to Corinth he had been 
alone, even without the comfort of his companions. The 
good news from Thessalonica refreshed him like a cool 
drink does a weary man. He says “our distress,” etc., 
but we know that Paul bore the brunt of it. 

Paul does not often give us a glimpse into what 
oppressed him in his labors. We have such a glimpse 
here. When one sits in a comfortable study and reads 
this short phrase he may wonder at the fervor with 
which the apostle writes about the comfort the Thes- 
salonian firmness and loyalty afforded him; if one 
could sit for a while in Aquila’s shop where these lines 
were written he would rather wonder how Paul could 
write with so much restraint and would catch some- 
thing of the mighty spirit throbbing in Paul’s great 
heart. 

“We were comforted .. . through (by means of) 
your faith” singles out the main point: the faith of the 
Thessalonians. For their faith produced their love 
and also their loyalty and their desire to see him and 
his helpers again. Their steadfast faith was Paul’s 
greatest joy, faith that was unshaken by opposition, so 
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young as yet and nevertheless so true. Au 7roiro (accus- 
ative) at the head and 8 ris ipav zictews (genitive) at 
the end do not conflict, the one is the cause, the other 
the means, for the causal idea of the former is very 
slight, its main force is resumptive. But we see that 
“your faith” is mentioned twice; this was the feature 
that cheered Paul and his assistants. 


8) We regard én as consecutivum and not as 
causal, not, “for” or “because” but “seeing that.” The 
fact that the writers “now live” is not the cause which 
produced their comfort but the thing that followed the 
comfort and is the evidence for the value of the com- 
fort. You can see, Paul says, how we are comforted 
znd what this comfort means by observing that “we 
now live,” etc. The figure is a strong one: before the 
good news came, there was deadness. We might pic- 
ture it as a leaden weight, the heart seemed to have no 
life. Now, in consequence of the good news, there is 
once more life with all that this means to the writers 
in their arduous work. The implication is that, if the 
faith of the Thessalonians had failed, if the church 
had broken up, it would have been a deathblow to the 
writers. One must see the importance of the church at 
Thessalonica as Paul sketches the effect of its faithful- 
ness for all Macedonia and Achaia in 1:7-10 (see the 
exposition). Unfaithfulness would have had an equal 
opposite effect. 

Paul says: “we now live if you on your part keep 
standing fast in the Lord.” ’Edy looks to the future. 
Hence fépev also is durative: “we continue to live,” i. e., 
our living thus depends on your continuous standing 
fast; ipeis is emphatic. The verb “stand” is like the one 
used in Eph. 6:13, 14, but we now have a later form 
orjxw, Which is formed from éorjxa, the perfect of torn. 
To stand “in the Lord” means “in connection with 
him” by unshaken faith. The Koine admits the use of 
the indicative after édév (R. 1010; Moulton, Hinleitung 
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263) ; in modern Greek é is used with either indicative 
or subjunctive. 

9) The firmstand of the Thessalonians brought 
a great benefit to the Thessalonians themselves, but 
its influence went beyond them and became of the 
greatest benefit to Paul and his assistants and to 
their work in Macedonia and Achaia. Paul, there- 
fore, continues with a mention of the thanks which 
he and his assistants owe to God for what the firm 
stand of the Thessalonians has done for them. 


For what thanks are we able to give God in due 
return concerning you in all the joy wherewith we 
rejoice because of you before our God, the while 
asking by night and day exceedingly that we may 
see your face and may complete the backward things 
of your faith? 

The force of the rhetorical question lies in the 
thought that the writers are unable to return adequate 
thanks to God for the joy God has given them in the 
Thessalonians. ’Avri in the verb — in return; azo 
refers to what is due “from” us: hence “to give in due 
return.” Paul views everything as coming from God. 
His first reaction is: “Thank God!’ But how can any 
thanks be commensurate with the gift of joy he and 
his assistants have received? 

Enter into Paul’s emotion. What would have been 
his distress of soul if, in addition to all the other loads 
resting upon his heart, there had come the report that 
the Thessalonian church had gone to pieces! It would 
have stunned his weary heart and left him as one dead. 
Now there comes the report that the young Thessalon- 
ian church has not only survived but is standing firm. 
What an emotional reversal for Paul’s heart, which 
causes him to reach the very heights of joy! Oh, that 
he could thank God as he ought! The intensity of feel- 
ing is augmented by this reversal from a great depth 
of depression to the loftiest height of jubilation. 
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*Exi is used as it was in v. 7: “on (or upon or over) 
all the joy with which we rejoice because of you be- 
fore (or in the presence of) our God.” Note the 
cognate dative which emphasizes the idea of joy: “the 
joy with which we rejoice.’ So also “concerning you” 
and “because of you” double this; and a third time: 
returning thanks “to God” and rejoicing “before our 
God.” As though standing in God’s presence, Paul and 
his helpers live and work; from God they receive this 
as they do every other blessing; their hearts ever auto- 
matically turn to God. 

10) The thanks expressed in 1:2 and 2:13 were 
prompted by the auspicious beginning made in Thes- 
salonica; the thanks voiced in 3:9 are due to what has 
occurred in Thessalonica since Paul and Silvanus left 
there. Paul continues with a present participle, which 
means that what he now asks of God is subsidiary to 
his efforts to thank God as he should and also that his 
asking and his thanking are simultaneous, thanks and 
petitions are mingled. The participle is temporal; v. 
9 is a unit so that the nominative participle modifies 
the subject and thus the entire unit: “the while ask- 
ing,” etc. “By night and day” has the same force as in 
2:9 (time within which) ; it is our “day and night.” 
The Greek idiom places night first as we also do at 
times. The fervor of Paul’s feeling is made evident by 
the strong complex adverb “exceedingly,” (literally, 
“more than out of abundance”). The joy God has 
granted causes the new petitioning to go beyond all 
the bounds that would otherwise apply. Answered 
petitions produce still more earnest petitions. 

Eis 76 = tva (non-final), B.-D. 402, 2, and states the 
contents of the petitions (compare 2:12): “the object 
of verbs of command or entreaty giving the content of 
the verb” (R. 1072) in place of an unmodified infinitive 
or Of iva or ézws. What the writers ask of God is that 
they may again see the face of the Thessalonians and 
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may again work among them in order to bring to com- 
pletion the things in which the Thessalonians are be- 
hind in their faith: 

ISciy and xataptica are to be construed with the one 
article 76 and thus form a unit: the seeing of the Thes- 
salonians is desired not merely for the pleasure this 
affords but for the opportunity to supply any lack in 
the faith of the Thessalonians. This expression does 
not suggest the idea that Timcthy has had to report 
some adverse things about the Thessalonians, or that 
Paul injects a gentle reminder to the effect that they 
must not think that, because Paul is so overjoyed con- 
cerning them, they have already reached the highest 
Christian perfection of faith. Such a suggestion might 
cause them to fall into dangerous pride. We must re- 
member that Paul and Silvanus had worked approxi- 
mately four weeks in Thessalonica. Even if all the 
members had had the benefit of all the work of these 
four weeks, the time was too short to give them all the 
instruction they needed and themselves knew that they 
needed. They longed to have the missionaries return 
for a much longer stay just as the missionaries longed 
to make this stay (v. 6). 

The work that had been done in Thessalonica was 
incomplete. It is a wonder that so much thorough work 
had been‘ accomplished with such permanent results. 
The last man to be satisfied to leave any lack (torep/- 
para, “Shortcomings”) was Paul, and Silvanus and 
Timothy were like him in this respect. They burned 
with desire to make everything complete (xarapricat, 
from which we have “artisan”), like good, skilled arti- 
sans to finish their task shipshape. Faith is the one 
thing mentioned (both in the objective and the sub- 
jective sense) just as in v. 5 and 7, the basis and 
ground of all that constitutes Christianity. This epis- 
tle itself is an effort to add at least a few additional 
incentives to the faith of the Thessalonians. 
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The Concluding Prayerful Wishes 


11) The two wishes are presented in this form 
because they are being written to the Thessalonians; 
they are in reality the prayers which Paul, according 
to v. 10, addresses to God. So also this brief para- 
graph amplifies v. 10 and brings the first part of 
the epistle to its close. Now may he, our God and 
Father and our Lord Jesus, direct our way unto you! 
i. e., may he so guide the course of our missionary 
work that we may get to you Thessalonians to do the 
further work we have indicated. Like the two verbs 
used in v. 12, xarevOdvoe is the third person singular 
aorist optative of wish (not the aorist infinitive or the 
_ aorist middle imperative, R. 940). The verb means 
to make a way straight toward a goal. Some, like our 
versions, consider airdés reflexive: ‘our God and Father 
himself.” They support their view by the argument 
that, if the writers alone attempied to direct their way, 
Satan might cut them off as he had done hitherto 
(2:18). This argument overlooks several points, for 
hitherto the writers had never tried to direct their own 
way, nor had Satan for that reason been able to cut 
them off (see 2:18). Ards is intensive: “‘he, our God 
and Father and our Lord Jesus,” and is thus followed 
by the singular verb xarevOiva, a plural would not be 
proper after airds. 

This means that airés refers to the Father and to 
Jesus as one just as the singular verb does. The fact 
that the verb does this is generally recognized, but not 
so the fact that airés also does thiseand really makes 
the use of the singular verb possible. Moreover, why 
should “himself” be added to “our God and Father” 
and not to “our Lord Jesus’? Why not airoi so as to 
include both our Father and Jesus “themselves” with 
a plural verb? To treat the two divine persons as one 
as Paul does here is striking, but it offers no difficulty 
to those who recognize the deity of both, their unity of 
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will and work. Paul’s form of statement has precipi- 
tated a dogmatical debate with a sharp pro and con 
regarding the relation of the two persons to each other. 
The whole New Testament and even the Old Testa- 
ment settle this question, which is more than enough. 
Second Thessalonians 2:16 does exactly what our 
passage does, but it places Jesus first and the Father 
second; add I Thess. 5:25, which has God alone. 


Even this causes discussion as to whether “our” 
belongs to both “God” and ‘‘father” or only to the 
latter. One article combines the nouns, and “our” be- 
longs to the combination. But 6 Kupws pdr “Iyoois is 
“our Lord, Jesus,” and “Jesus” is an apposition to “our 
Lord.” The two “our” are confessions of faith even 
as the divine names are soteriological, indicative of the 
true knowledge of faith. 


This wish and prayer was not fulfilled except that 
the writers did, indeed, revisit Thessalonica, but not 
for a period of intensive work such as v. 10 evidently 
contemplates. The Father and the Lord manage the 
church; they directed Paul and his workers: four 
weeks in Thessalonica, eighteen months in Corinth. 
The results were good. The wishes and prayers of 
Paul were uttered in submission to the divine will. Let 
us learn from him also in regard to our missionary 
work. 

12) And you may the Lord increase and make 
to abound with the love toward one another and 
toward all just as also we toward you so that he 
may stablish your hearts as blameless in holiness 
before our God and Father in connection with the 
Parousia of our Lord Jesus together with all his 
saints! 

The wish expressed in v. 11 pertains to the writers, 
to having their way directed to Thessalonica; the added 
wish pertains to the Thessalonians, and hence tas is 
placed emphatically forward. When Paul now writes 
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only 6 Kvpws, this should be understood in the same 
sense as it was in v. 11 where both divine persons are 
named; the fact that he has both persons in mind we 
see from v. 13 where both are again mentioned. “The 
Lord” thus means: this same person, “our Lord Jesus” 
who ever works as one with “our God and Father.” 

The prayerful wish for the writers themselves is 
expressed by only one verb and in a very brief form; 
the wish for the readers is expressed more intensively 
by two verbs and in a longer and thus a weightier 
form. ‘May increase and may make you abound” 
(both aorist optatives of wish) convey one idea. The 
verbs are synonyms; either one alone might be suffi- 
cient, but the doubling makes the wish stronger: zAco- 
vafw (here transitive), “to make more and more,” zep- 
woevw (also transitive), ‘to make abound,” both are 
construed with the dative of the thing: “with the love 
toward one another and toward all (men).” 

This is the same intelligent and purposeful love 
mentioned already in 1:3 and 3:6, but it is now named 
with its personal objects. Such love the Thessalon- 
ians already have; it is to increase in richest abun- 
dance, there is to be more and more of it, so much that 
it abounds and excels. This dative is to be construed 
with both verbs and not only with the second. ‘That 
you may increase” does not refer to an increase in 
numbers. 

The question is asked as to why love and not faith 
is made prominent. The conclusion that love is more 
essential than faith is refuted by 1:3 and likewise by 
3:2, 5, where faith alone is mentioned and by all that. 
we know about the relation between these two. This 
love can increase and abound only as faith grows in 
power. Paul knows love only as the fruit of faith. 
He speaks of the great increase of love because it is 
the tangible evidence of faith and as such reacts so 
strongly, not only between the members themselves, 
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but even between them and other men; hence the two 
eis phrases: “toward one another (in your own midst) 
and toward all men,” no matter who they are. The 
fact that this includes also the opponents and perse- 
cutors goes without saying (Matt. 5:44-47). This 
dydzy Will see the evil in men and will seek to overcome 
and to free them from this evil. Love is the power 
to destroy hate and persecution. It wins great victor- 
ies even in the midst of Christ’s enemies. Yet the 
writers do not demand this love of the Thessalonians as 
though they themselves are able to produce it; they 
ask the Lord to bestow it even as he is the fount of this 
love. Without him and the power of his love we are 
able to do nothing. 

“Just as also we toward you” is without a verb, 
which fact causes a debate among the commentators 
as to what verb is to be supplied. Shall we say: “just 
as also we increase and abound with this love toward 
you” and change the transitive verbs into intransitives 
or: “just as also we have love for you,” and supply a 
verb ad sensum? Both have the same sense. We pre- 
fer the latter because the writers make the love they 
have for the Thessalonians the model for the Thessa- 
lonians and scarcely the increasing abundance of their 
love. 

But why make themselves the model, why nct Christ 
and his supreme love, which is the model for us all: 
“just as the Lord (loves) you”? Because the Lord is 
here presented as the source of our love, and because 
the Thessalonians have seen the love of Paul, Silvanus, 
and Timothy, actual examples of the love produced by 
the Lord in the hearts of his true followers. If the 
Lord filled these three with such love, the Thessalon- 
ians will see that the Lord can do this also for them. 
As the Thessalonians became imitators of these three 
in the way in which they endured affliction (1:6), imi- 
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tators also of the first churches (2:14), so they will 
want to imitate also the love of the writers since they 
themselves had experienced the power and the sweet- 
ness of the love of these writers from the very first 
day they began their work in Thessalonica. 


13) Eis ré might denote purpose, but contemplated 
result seems more in line with the thought of a prayer- 
ful wish: “so that he may stablish your hearts as 
blameless in holiness,” etc., make firm and solid (as 
in v. 2). Paul writes “your hearts” and not merely 
“you” because holiness pertains to the heart. The 
adjective “blameless” is predicative, and “blameless 
in holiness before our God and Father in connection 
with the Parousia,” etc., belong together. “Holiness” 
is the quality of being holy, and when it is used with 
reference to us, it, like the adjective “holy” or éyws, 
implies our separation from sin and our devotion to 
God. 

The Thessalonians were to be blameless or unblam- 
able in holiness “in the presence of God in connection 
with (or at) the Parousia of our Lord Jesus,” i. e., 
before God’s judgment bar at the time of Christ’s ar- 
rival and presence to execute the judgment of the last 
day (compare 2:19 on the Parousia). In Matt. 25 :34- 
40 Jesus has described how we are to stand blameless 
in holiness at that day. This is not the total sanctifica- 
tion of perfectionism even as éyw, “saints,” the com- 
mon New Testament term for true Christians (see the 
last phrase), never signifies persons who no longer sin. 
Justified believers do live holy lives, and any stains 
of sin they may acquire are removed daily by Christ’s 
blood. Thus they will stand “as blameless in holiness” 
at the last day. 

Compare the éumpoobev in 1:38 (God) and in 2:19 
(Christ) and now again God; and note how God and 
Christ are united in v.11. The two are equal, yet three 
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times Paul writes “our Lord Jesus,” the name “Jesus” 
referring to his human nature, Acts 1:11: “this same 
Jesus” who, as he went into heaven, shall so come again. 

The debate centers on the last phrase: pera wavrov 
tov dylwv avrov. Does this mean “together with all his 
saints” in the sense of with his “holy ones,” the angels, 
or with his “holy ones,” both the saints and the angels? 
Does the phrase modify the main statement “establish 
you blameless in holiness . . . with all his saints,” or 
the minor phrases: “in connection with his Parousia 
with all his saints”? As far as éyo. is concerned, this 
is the standard New Testament word for “saints,” and 
it does not once occur in the New Testament as the 
word for “angels” unless it would have that meaning 
in this passage. This fact is rather decisive. Add the 
fact that & déywovvn and peri dyiov are undoubtedly to 
correspond: “in holiness’ — “together with holy ones.” 
We thus cannot escape the meaning: “your hearts 
blameless in holiness (before our God and Father at 
the Parousia of our Lord) together with all his saints,” 
i. e., you holy ones together with all the other holy ones, 
you being in their great body. 

We are told that Paul here alludes to Zech. 14:5 
which the LXX render: kai 4. Kips 6 @eds pov Kal wévres 
vi ayo. per? adrov. The Hebrew is: “And the Lord, my 
God, shall come, and all the saints with thee.” We 
doubt that this is an allusion, the wording is quite dif- 
ferent; the claim that Zech. 14:5 decides for the mean- 
ing angels in this passage is unwarranted. Jude 14 
has: & dylas pupiacw airod, “amid holy myriads,” “holy 
ten thousands.” To point out the fact that the LXX 
make dow. == saints and dyw. = angels is beside the 
mark. In the first place, the latter is not true; when 
angels are referred to, é&yyeAo. is the regular term em- 
ployed. The remarkable fact is that, while go. is the 
standard term for die Frommen in the Old Testament, 
this word is rarely found in the New Testament where 
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dyw. is the standard designation for the godly. The 
reason that the New Testament could not follow the 
LXX in using éc is sketched in C.-K. 53 and 824. 
Those who think our passage refers to angels find no 
support in the New Testament, 

What influences some is the idea that Paul con- 
ceives all the Lord’s dy. as coming with him at his 
Parousia. It is this conception that leads some to 
believe that these éyw. consist of both angels and saints. 
We are thus referred to all the passages which describe 
Christ’s coming for judgment with all his holy angels 
and told that their presence enhances his glory. Those 
who think of the saints also think of their coming out 
of heaven with the Lord and add that already here Paul 
anticipates and hints at what he says about the de- 
parted in 4:13, etc. But even when this perd phrase is 
construed with the preceding & phrase, Paul says noth- 
ing about a coming of either saints or angels in com- 
pany with Christ; the Parousia is the Lord’s presence 
and not his coming out of heaven. 

This last phrase should, however, be separated by a 
comma, for its purpose appears to be, not to connect 
the Lord with these saints, but to connect the Thes- 
salonians as blameless in their sainthood (holiness) 
with all the Lord’s saints at his final presence. This 
is the great result the writers pray for, that on the 
last great day the Thessalonians may be found together 
with all the Lord’s saints as belonging in their blessed 
company (rd). How fitting and satisfactory this 
thought is here at the close of the first part of the letter 
we need hardly say. Important texts add “amen” as 
the seal of verity and assurance, which our versions 
omit. 


% 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Hortatory and Instructive Section 
of the Epistle 


Living a Clean and Respectable Life 


1) The incision which marks a new section of the 
epistle after the prayerful wishes of 3:12, 13 is indi- 
cated by Aordv; we now have hortation and instruc- 
tion which is based on the report Timothy brought 
back from Thessalonica. While the writers thank 
God for what had been accomplished (1:2, etc., plus 
other statements in the first three chapters) they are 
also intent on removing the moral faults and weak- 
nesses that remain and on correcting wrong ideas 
that have begun to spread. We should remember 
that Paul and Silvanus had labored only about four 
weeks when they were founding the church. Then 
came Timothy’s visit (3:1, etc.) which was also all 
too brief. Great things had, indeed, been accom- 
plished, yet much remained to be added. The main 
things are now taken up. 

As for the rest then, brethren, we request and 
admonish you in the Lord Jesus that, as you received 
from us how it is necessary for you to walk and to be 
pleasing to God as also you are walking, that you 
abound more and more. 

Aourov is the adverbial accusative and points to all 
that remains to be said. Thus the affectionate “breth- 
ren” is in place; this is matched by the two fraternal 
verbs, ‘“we request and admonish you in the Lord,” two 
verbs instead of just one in order to make a deeper im- 
pression. Paul uses the second verb zapaxadé, “to ad- 
monish,” often; when he now adds épwra, bitten, “to 
ask or request,” the idea of fraternal appeal is made 
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prominent in the admonition. The writers speak as 
the dearest friends of the Thessalonians who have al- 
ready shown their deepest love and affection (compare 
2:7, 8) and have already heretofore admonished them 
as a father his own children (compare 2:11, 12). 

The request and the admonition are made é& Kuplo 
‘Inood, “in connection with the Lord Jesus.” Both the 
writers and the readers acknowledge this Lord who 
has saved and made them his own and has sent out 
these apostles (1:5). His authority as well as his 
grace are back of this fraternal request and admonition. 
No statement that is made in the following comes only 
from men. 

Nor is the present admonition new and strange; 
the Thessalonians have already received it from the 
writers, they have been told before how they must walk 
and be pleasing to God. To before the indirect ques- 
tion makes a noun of it; it is the object of “‘you re- 
ceived,”’ and this is done in the fashion of the classics 
(R. 1046) : “as to how it is necessary,” etc. The one 
question for all followers of the Lord Jesus is: “How 
must we walk and please God?” All the ministers of 
the Lord must help the believers to answer this ques- 
tion even in detail. This the writers did for the Thes- 
salonians in the very beginning, and they now repeat 
their instruction. Ae may denote any type of neces- 
sity, it is like our “must”; here moral and spiritual 
necessity is referred to. 

Paul coordinates: ‘that you walk and be pleasing to 
God,” and stresses both verbs as though a question 
might be asked about each one: “How shall we walk? 
How shall we be pleasing to God?” Yet by combining 
them the two become one: ‘How shall all that we do 
in our daily life and walk be pleasing to God?” The 
thought is not only that we constantly test ourselves 
as to whether we are pleasing to God but in addition 
that we walk as constantly being under God’s eyes. 
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The force of “pleasing to God” is sometimes over- 
looked. Paul has used this expression in 2:4 regarding 
himself and Silvanus and the way in which they speak 
God’s gospel. To be pleasing to God appeals to the 
gospel motive for believers, their love for God in the 
Lord Jesus, and not to the motive of law, the fear of 
punishment. The verb includes the work of the Spirit 
who moves our hearts to please God by sincere obe- 
dience to God’s will. The appeal is directed wholly to 
voluntary activity. Moreover, to be pleasing to God 
adds also the thought that he is above us; to please 
ourselves in sin is to turn from God, and this involves 
& serious calamity; the heathen do not even know God 
(v7. 5), we do. 

To the first xa6és clause a second is added: “as also 
you are walking.” This excludes the implication that 
the Thessalonians have not as yet been walking as they 
ought to walk. It brings out the force of the aorist 
mapedd Bere: “you did receive effectively” what we taught 
you Thessalonians, you are, indeed, walking in a man- 
ner that pleases God. In this second clause the one 
verb is sufficient, there is no need to add “and are 
pleasing to God.” For all that had been attained in the 
Thessalonians the writers thank God as they have 
already stated. Their admonition is: “that you may 
abound more and more,” paddov Meaning “more and 
more” or “still more.” Non-final iva is repeated be- 
cause of what intervenes; it states the contents of the 
request and the admonition. 

The Thessalonians already abound. When one com- 
pares how they once walked and how they now walk, 
the change is great indeed, thank God! Yet there is 
room for still more of this blessed abundance of holi- 
ness of life. The Thessalonians are to please God in 
a still higher degree. Not only is perfection still un- 
attained, there are faults that are of a kind that ought 
to disappear completely. The Thessalonians have for 
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the greater part come out of rank paganism and have 
not at once shaken off all pagan ideas and practices. 
They have succeeded in varying degrees, but some of 
them still have plain iorepyara, things in which they are 
behind, and all of them should continue their blessed 
advance. 

The opening statement of the admonition is psy- 
chologically perfect. It acknowledges all that the 
Thessalonians have hitherto achieved and makes this 
the ground for achieving still more. It in no wise dis- 
courages the Thessalonians, it encourages them in the 
strongest manner. Paul still deals with them as a 
nurse does with her own children (2:7), as a father 
with his own children (2:8). He directs his appeal 
to the highest motives and states it in the most effec- 
tive way. There is no call, as far as the Thessalonians 
are concerned, to smite their sins with full apostolic 
authority, the Thessalonians are not rebellious but will- 
ine to heed and follow. Paul stimulates their willing- 
ness most strongly. We may well learn from him. 


2) Explanatory ydp adds ‘“‘we gave to you” to the 
preceding ‘‘you received from us’: For you know 
what orders we gave to you through the Lord Jesus. 
The admonitions now given are repetitions of the 
crders already given and received. The point that 
the orders are not new is thus emphasized. Those 
orders still stand. The Thessalonians know them, 
have begun to act on them, and have done well as 
far as they have gone; they are to go on still farther 
under these orders, to carry them out still more com- 
pletely. While “we gave” is the other side of “you 
received,” the whole thought is amplified. The Thes- 
salonians “know,” the orders need not be given 
anew, they have not been forgotten, and they, of 
course, still stand. 

In place of the indirect question used in v. 1, “how 
it is necessary that you walk,” etc., we now have “what 
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orders,” and this, too, is an indirect question. But 
these are really “orders,” zapayyeAi, the word to desig- 
nate military commands passed along from the com- 
mander through his captains to the troops. The word 
thus points to divine authority. This does not turn 
from gospel to law, for Jesus himself speaks of his 
évrodat, (John 15:10, 12, 17), the sum of which is that 
we love him and thus obey and also that we love each 
other (John 18:34; 15:12), all of which belongs to the 
gospel. The motive is ever gospel love. 

The following states what orders Paul has espe- 
cially in mind. They are and remain “orders” or 
“commands,” for they come from “the Lord Jesus” 
who is our divine Lord, whom we are pledged to obey 
most fully because we love him as our Savior-Lord. 
Paul has used “the Lord Jesus” repeatedly; he has at 
times combined it with “our God and Father.” But 
Paul seems to reverse things here: instead of saying 
that the Lord Jesus gave the orders through us he says 
we gave them through him. This does not, of course, 
mean that Paul, etc., issued the orders by their au- 
thority and conveyed them through the Lord as their 
subordinate agent. 

Yet “through the Lord Jesus” puzzles the com- 
mentators who offer a number of inadequate explana- 
tions. The one that dé really — & (v. 1, for instance) 
is linguistically untenable. Ad is used by Jesus him- 
self in John 14:6; we meet it elsewhere even with ref- 
erence to God, and it always means “through.” Here 
the matter is quite simple: Paul means that we gave 
the orders, not “through our own selves” (8 éavrév), 
but wholly and altogether “through the Lord Jesus.” 
For although we gave you the orders, and you saw 
and heard only us, they were really given to you 
“through the Lord.” 

We need not adopt the view of B.-D. 223, 2, who 
remark that the originator is at times spoken of as the 
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mediator, for Paul and his helpers always transmitted 
all orders “through the Lord,” i. e., let all orders come 
to their hearers through this divine channel, the Lord 
alone. That this is true because these orders origi- 
nate with the Lord alone is not said by 8; it does not 
need to be. From whom else could they originate? In 
v. 1 of this very chapter and elsewhere Paul gives the 
orders “through the Lord Jesus,” for he says: “we ad- 
monish you in connection with the Lord Jesus.” He 
keeps this connection, and that is transmitting the 
orders “through the Lord.” 

3) Ide specifies. For this is God’s will, your 
sanctification, that you hold yourselves away from 
the fornication, that each of you know to acquire 
his own vessel in sanctification and honor, not in 
passion of lust like also the pagans who do not know 
God; etc. 

We decline to render: “For God’s will is this, your 
sanctification,” etc. Nothing is gained by this re- 
versal, this making the subject the predicate, and the 
predicate the subject. Paul has spoken of what the 
Thessalonians have received and what makes them 
pleasing to God, of what commandments the Thessa- 
lonians know Paul, etc., have given them through the 
Lord. He now specifies (yép): “This is God’s will,” 
etc., rovro points to what he says at length. The ab- 
sence of the article marks the predicate as such: éAypa 
ov @eo, “God’s will,” the thing God wants. To say that 
what follows is “God’s will” matches what has just 
been said about the Thessalonians’ “pleasing God,” in 
order to please him they must know and do his will. 
This correspondence in expression is all that is said 
here; nothing is to be inserted. 

The apposition to the deictic rotro is “your sanctifi- 
cation” plus the epexegetical infinitives. The word 
employed is not éywovvy (3:13), the quality of “holi- 
ness,” but dyucpds, “sanctification,” not, however, the 
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middle sense, that the Thessalonians sanctify them- 
selves, but the passive sense: the condition brought 
about when the Thessalonians are sanctified and set 
apart by God (C.-K. 59) ; énév is thus not the subjective 
but the possessive genitive. 

This word appears only in Biblical Greek. There 
ig no stress on “your sanctification” as though this 
were opposed to some pagan consecration to some god 
who requires less than the true God does. Paganism 
offered nothing comparable to Christian sanctification. 
The word is to be understood in the narrow sense: 
sanctification of life and conduct. It is not like dy, 
“saints,” which is understood in the wider sense and 
therefore includes also justification. While éywopds is 
in direct apposition to the subject roiro, it is also in 
apposition to the predicate 6éAnya rod @eod: this thing 
that God wills is the condition of the Thessalonians | 
in which they are set wholly apart for God and are 
separated in life and conduct from the world which is 
not thus set apart and does not even know God. 


‘Ayuopos covers this entire condition. The epexe- 
getical infinitives point out only two sides of the whole: 
sexual purity and honesty in business, the opposites of 
two common, ugly vices of paganism. First: “that 
you hold yourselves away from the fornication, that 
each of you know to acquire his own vessel in sancti- 
fication and honor, not in passion of lust like also the 
pagans who do not know God.” All of this belongs to- 
gether. The first infinitive is properly a durative pres- 
ent: “ever to stay aloof (to abstain) from the forni- 
cation.” Tlopveta is used in the widest sense to indicate 
anything that can be called “fornication,” hence we 
have the Greek article, some texts offer “from all for- 
nication.” 

Wohlenberg supplies a survey of the Greek terms 
pertinent in this connection: zépm— die Kaeufliche, 
Feile, the purchasable one (feminine), the whore in 
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this sense; zopvevew, the filthy business of making a liv- 
ing by prostitution; po.xés, an adulterer, frequently one 
who has intercourse with a person who is married to 
another or with the daughter of an honorable family; 
éraipat, Mistresses, intercourse with whom was allowed 
to unmarried young men as long as the daughters were 
not daughters of families that had full citizenship 
rights. To this list we may add the prostitutes who 
were kept at pagan temples for the men who came to 
worship the god or the goddess of the temple. “The 
fornication” covers all these types of whoredom. 

4) Thesecond infinitive is positive, is an epexege- 
sis of the preceding negative infinitive: “that each of 
you know to acquire,” etc.; «iSéva. is a second perfect 
form used as a present tense, its object, xrac$a, is also 
present. Both tenses are iterative as also the subject 
“each one of you” indicates. Every man is to have 
his own wife, every woman her own husband as Paul 
says in so many words in I Cor. 7:2. Krdaoc6o. means 
“to acquire” and not, as our versions translate it, “to 
possess.” Nor is this acquisition sufficient: “acquire 
in sanctification and honor, not in passion of lust.” 
Paul even adds: “like also the pagans (Gentiles) who 
do not know God.” This last “know” (ci8éra) explains 
the first “know” (ciSéva.). It is God’s will that every 
Christian is to know how to act in the matter of sex so 
as to be pleasing to God (v. 1). He is to know that 
God instituted marriage, that each man is to have his 
own wife, each woman her own husband (monogamy), 
that every type of fornication is excluded as being 
contrary to God’s will. This is what pagans do not 
know, they do not even know God and thus run wild in 
all manner of sexual excess. 

Eidsévat is not ywdcke, “to know sexually,” it is never 
used in this sense; the object is also an infinitive. “His 
own vessel” does not mean “his own body” or the male 
organ because neither can be acquired. It is plain that 
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the infinitive does not mean “to possess” save only as 
this is implied in the perfect: “having acquired and 
thus now possessing.” The expression xrac0a yvvaixa 
occurs in Xenophon and elsewhere in the sense of ac- 
quiring a wife; I Pet. 3:7 uses oxevos in the sense of 
wife. The present tense “to acquire” has already been 
explained as a present iterative which matches “each 
one of you” and thus is not durative. Paul speaks of 
acquiring a wife, i. e., entering upon marriage, and 
not of the conduct of marriage; when it is entered into 
in the right way, marriage will be conducted in the 
right way. 

The objection that Paul’s words would then apply 
only to unmarried men, and that some of these might 
not even need marriage, is pointless; for Paul is op- 
posing all fornication by urging a legitimate monog- 
amic marriage that is entered upon in the true Chris- 
tian manner. His readers understand perfectly that 
if marriage is purified at its inception, this purity is 
not to be lost later on. Is it necessary that he add at 
length what those should do who had married as pa- 
gans before their conversion? By writing 7d éavroi 
oxevos the reflexive pronoun is made emphatic, which 
also indicates that ‘“‘vessel” refers to the wife. 

The main stress rests on the modifiers which are 
thus also expanded, the positive being followed by an 
even longer negative. “In sanctification and honor” — 
in a condition of having been set apart for God so as to 
please him (the same word that was used before) and 
in a way that is accounted honorable or worthy of 
honor among men. The one is wrought by God, the 
other is bestowed by men, especially by Christians. 

Von Hofmann’s peculiar spiritualization misun- 
derstands Paul’s simple thought: by acquiring a wife 
the Christian husband sanctifies the wife and the order 
of nature created by God and honors the vessel that he 
acquires. To acquire a wife “in sanctification” is to 
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go about the whole matter as a Christian should, who 
knows God’s will and would in no way displease him. 
To do this “in honor” is to do it so that men see that 
it is done honorably, in a clean, commendable way, 
without the least cause for scandal. 

Equally strange is the idea that Paul intends to 
oppose family interference in Christian marriages, 
betrothals in extreme youth, which also adds that later 
even Christian congregations felt that they must ar- 
range the marriages. Is this the reason that Paul says, 
“hat each one know to acquire his own vessel”? He 
does not intend to imply that each man is to be free to 
choose his own wife without family or other interfer- 
ence. This is not his point, in fact, parental advice 
and consent are most valuable to this day. The point 
is that Christians must go about the whole matter “in 
sanctification and in honor.” 

5) Therefore also “not in passion of lust as also 
the pagans who do not know God” and let passion 
alone guide them. Paul is not dependent on the Stoics 
for his use of zdé60s. This was wider in force than ém- 
évpia and included a variety of passions, among which 
émOupia was only one. To Paul zé6os means sexual pas- 
sion in the passive sense, an ungovernable desire like 
a fire that starts by itself; while érOvuia is “desire,” 
active; it is not always used in the evil sense, it is like 
a fire that one encourages and feeds. Hence the combi- 
nation: “in passion of lust,’ carried away by passion 
to which “desire” (here in the evil sense of ‘“‘lust’’) 
eagerly consents. 

The genitive is qualitative so that Luther translates 
Lustseuche, and the revised German Bible, Brunst der 
Lust. The doubling of terms matches the two positive 
terms. The objection that not all pagan marriages 
were prompted by lustful passion overlooks the fact 
that Paul knew at firsthand what paganism exhibited 
regarding marriage, it may be seen today even among 
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our American pagans and pagan moralists. In their 
case passion governs, and when this ceases, the mar- 
riage is wrecked,-or the passion finds another woman 
(or man). 

When Paul points to the 26m who do not know God, 
this is strong motivation, for the Thessalonians have 
left paganism and do, indeed, know God and his “or- 
ders” (v. 2) and how they should walk and be pleasing 
to God. No verb form is needed whether finite or in- 
finitive. As “saints” who have experienced God’s 
éy.acpés the Thessalonians are separated unto God, are 
his peculiar people (I Pet. 2:9) who do not run with 
the pagans (I Pet. 4:4) but ever follow God’s guidance. 


6) The writers continue: that (he) do not go 
too far and overreach his brother in the matter of 
business because the Lord is an avenger in all these 
things even as also we told you in advance and 
testified. 

We side with the majority of the commentators 
who contend that in this verse Paul admonishes to 
honest and unselfish business dealing and does not con- 
tinue the admonition against sexual sins. The com- 
mentators generally note that the infinitives are intro- 
duced by 7d, but some do not note that this 76 points to 
an appositional construction, and that this appositional 
connection is with 6 dyacpos ipov and is thus a second 
appositional specification of “your sanctification” and 
“God’s will’; the first is abstaining from all fornica- 
tion; the second, abstaining from all greed in business 
dealing. To mark this new sin the subject of the infin- 
itives is not ipas which is the subject of dréyeoba. but, as 
“his brother” indicates, a singular, either “he” under- 
stood or ékacrov ipov supplied from v. 4. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that the two outstanding vices of 
paganism were sexual and commercial vileness and 
greed. It has been well said that Thessalonica was a 
great trade center which was busy with all sorts of 
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mercantile dealings. The fact that Paul speaks of 
more than one kind of sin is indicated by the plural 
phrase zepi révrwv rovrwv, “concerning all these things.” 

Robertson, W. P., is among those who find an ad- 
monition against the sin of adultery in this verse and 
thus construes the infinitives with 7é as being final, 
probably meaning final to the <idéva clause: “that each 
one of you know to acquire his own vessel . . . in or- 
der not to go too far and overreach,” etc. But this 
purpose clause would not cover the purpose to be cov- 
ered if Paul has purpose in mind. Is each one to marry 
only in order not to seduce a brother’s wife? Has Paul 
not said much more already, namely that the Thessa- 
lonians are “to hold themselves away from all forni- 
cation”? Does that not include adultery with a broth- 
er’s wife? Is there any reason for mentioning adult- 
ery separately at the end, and this only in a purpose 
clause? The real danger was the seduction of girls and 
not of wives. And why mention “his brother” when 
adultery would violate the wife and cause her to dis- 
rupt her marriage? Others who find a reference to 
adultery in this passage make the infinitives parallel 
to «idévac and, like this infinitive, appositional to dé xeo- 
6a.; but this does not explain 76 nor remove the other 
incongruities. 

We do not regard izepBaivey as transitive nor “his 
brother” as the object of the two infinitives instead of 
just the one. There is no need for a modified meaning, 
tor izép in the verb means “beyond,” thus the sense is: 
“to go too far.” This limit is at times indicated by an 
object accusative which makes the verb transitive: “to 
go beyond the law,” etc.; a personal object is naturally 
rare. The 76d »# does combine the infinitives but only 
as constituting their appositional relation as shown 
above and not, as some extend this relation, also the 
object, “his brother.” For the second infinitive is ep- 
exegetical: going beyond is specified as overreaching 
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his brother in the matter of business; it is this going 
too far that the writers have in mind. 

IlAcovexteiv has the same meaning as mAcovegia, “covet- 
ousness’”: the act of coveting or being greedy. The 
marginal translation of our versions: “overreach,” 
may be accepted, also “defraud” (A. V.) ; “to oppress” 
(A. V. margin) is a different verb just as is “to 
wrong” (R. V.), which would be d&xeiv. Tpdypa is a 
regular commercial term: “business” or “matter of 
business.” The article is the same as that in the phrase 
dd THs mwopvetas, generic and comprehensive: the whole. 
matter of business, and not the enclitic “in some matter 
of business,” nor the demonstrative “in this matter” 
(i. e., the one mentioned in v. 3, fornication). 

Covetous greed is to be impossible for the Thessa- 
lonians in their business dealing. This applies not only 
to merchants, for the phrase is broader and includes 
any transaction in which one man may covetously get. 
the advantage of the other. Honesty is referred to, 
and more than that, also fairness in dealing, concern 
for the profit and the interests of others. When Paul 
writes “his brother” he may have in mind Lev. 25:14, 
17 where we have “neighbor” and “one another,” and 
uses “his brother” as an equivalent. This does not make 
“brother” — fellow man; on the other hand, Paul is 
not advocating a double standard such as the Jews had 
who often still think that, while cheating a Jew is 
wrong, cheating a Gentile is quite in order. Paul’s 
admonition is the same as when he bids us love the 
brethren, which never means only the brethren. All 
holy virtues that are exercised in regard to the brethren 
and commanded with reference to them cannot and do 
not stop there but reach out to all others in all such 
ways as are possible. Christian ethics treat a Christian 
brother as a clear example of how to treat other people 
and thus differ from all worldly ethics (Mohammedan, 
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Masonic, and other mere humanly arranged brother- 
hoods). 

As an antidote against sin the Scriptures use the 
positive motive of love to God and Christ, which seeks 
ever to please God (v. 1) and thus shrinks from all sin; 
but also the negative motive of fear lest God punish us. 
Sin disregards God in two ways: it ignores his love, 
grace, and blessings by refusing to respond in grati- 
tude and obedience; it sets aside his warnings and 
threats by regarding them as idle words. Paul has 
appealed to the gospel motive in v. 1; he now adds the 
motive of law. For when the former fails to be effec- 
tive, the latter must always step in (Matt. 10:28). It 
does so here: “because the Lord is an avenger regard- 
ing all these things even as also we told you in advance 
and testified.” The predicate is placed forward for 
the sake of emphasis: “an avenger the Lord,” etc., 
nothing less, an éxd«os (also in the papyri), one who 
exacts legal justice from a culprit. Chrysostom re- 
marks: “God does not avenge the persons who have 
been wronged but himself,” let us rather say his dixy or 
norm of right. 

This appeal to God’s legal justice is supported by 
the conviction of the natural conscience as Acts 28:4 
so plainly indicates: 4 Siky did not let him live. It is 
made much stronger by the knowledge of the true God, 
of his justice coupled with his omniscience. Kvpus, 
without the article, refers to Christ in his divine lord- 
ship; if God were referred to, we should have @eéds. 
Paul is not citing the Old Testament so that Kvupus 
might be regarded as = Jehovah. “All these things” 
implies at least two kinds of sins and then requires 
that we think of various transgressions, such repeti- 
tions showing that no repentance has set in. 

“As we have told you before’ — when we were 
with you founding the church. All that the writers 
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state is elementary Christian instruction which is 
given to the converts at once. We need no zpo with the 
second verb. The addition “and testified’ adds the note 
of solemnity to that of the telling, the compound is even 
stronger than the simplex occurring in 2:11. Impres- 
sively as well as with genuine testimony the Thessa- 
- lonians had been warned of God’s justice upon all these 
sins in which they had lived with unconcern before 
their conversion. The Thessalonians know it well but, 
as we today, need constant reminders. It would be 
uncharitable to conclude that Timothy had found that. 
these sins were still rife among the Thessalonians. 
These admonitions intend to deepen their fear of God 
regarding the danger of viewing such sins lightly and 
thus perhaps yielding to temptation. 

7) When the writers add: For God called you 
not on the basis of uncleanness but in connection 
with sanctification, this explains (yép) why these 
admonitions and reminders are necessary. Paul 
again sounds the full gospel note. The aorist ‘‘God 
called you” refers to the historical fact and, as 
always in the epistles, to the efficacious and success- 
ful call. The call is generally ascribed to God, but 
this in no wise excludes Christ. By stating it active- 
ly: “God called you,” and not passively: ‘‘you were 
called,’”’ Paul emphasizes the new relation to God 
which brought the Thessalonians into blessed union 
with him; for in xadgeiv there lies the whole gospel of 
unmerited grace which drew the Thessalonians out 
of paganism and into God’s blessed kingdom. 

The force of the preposition is lost in the A. V.; 
these are not two «is, “unto.” The R. V. misunderstands 
ért by translating it “for” (the Greek for this would 
be cis). “Not on the basis of uncleanness” (éri) — not 
with this understanding; “‘but in connection with sanc- 
tification’’ means in the connection indicated by the con- 
text, i. e., by the act that called the Thessalonians. It 
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is true that “uncleanness” is the opposite of “sanctifi- 
cation,” the one is as broad as the other, and “unclean- 
ness” does not refer only to sexual sins just as “sancti- 
fication” includes far more than sexual purity. “Un- 
cleanness” describes the whole former pagan life; 
“sanctification,” the new Christian life. 

More must be said, and this is also in line with the 
prepositions: “on the basis of uncleanness” describes 
a state or condition while “in connection with sanc- 
tification” describes an action, namely God’s sanctify- 
ing action which separated the Thessalonians more and 
more from all sin and in all their life and activity drew 
them to him (see this meaning in v. 3). The word 
used is not éywovvn (3:18), “holiness,” the state or qual- 
ity, which would be the formal opposite of dxafapoia and 
would permit the use of the same preposition with both 
nouns. Here the contrast is between the former filthy 
pagan state in which the pagan Thessalonians were 
and the new divine work which set in when the divine 
call won them, which they are constantly to experience 
in their hearts and their lives. God’s call cannot pos- 
sibly let the Thessalonians rest on the old unclean basis; 
that call at once connected them with God’s sanctifying 
action. Prepositions and nouns are most exact. 


8) With rovyepotv (found only here and in Heb. 
12:1), the re-enforced oiv, the summary conclusion 
is drawn. Therefore, he who sets aside, not man 
does he set aside but God, him who gives his Holy 
Spirit to you. ISam. 8:7; Matt. 10:40; Luke 10:16; 
John 13:20. °Aéeré&m — “‘to annul.” “He who can- 
cels’’ and thus sets aside as if the thing were finally 
disposed of and could be disregarded needs no object, 
for the reference is plain in its brevity: he who rejects 
this divine sanctification and thinks he may remain in 
his former unclean state. The present participle is 
qualitative and describes this man. With equal terse- 
ness Paul states what this man does: “he sets aside” (an- 
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nuls, rejects) ; Paul does not say: “let him know that 
he sets aside,’ nor does he use some longer expres- 
sion. The present tense states the simple fact as is done 
in any general (often doctrinal) statement. ‘Not man 
but God” = not us but God; not a mere human being 
but no less a one than God himself. Compare 2:13. 
Here the entire emphasis is once again placed on God. 


Yet the gospel note continues: “God, him who gives 
his Holy Spirit to you,” rév &8dvra, again qualitative and 
an apposition. Now we hear how the sanctification 
which has been mentioned three times is wrought, 
namely by God’s giving us 75 Ivedpa airod 76 “Aywov. Thus 
this paragraph presents all three divine persons. By 
placing the adjective after a second article and even 
after “his” this is made a kind of appositional climax 
(R. 776): “his Spirit, the Holy One,’’ who is called 
“holy” for the very reason that he sanctifies and makes 
us holy. To reject God who does this for us poor sin- 
ners is to remain in our uncleanness, to sink ever more 
deeply into it. “He who gives” contains all that God’s 
grace means, and we should not overlook this precious 
participle. The A. V. has translated the inferior read- 
ing eis jyas Which should be tyas; for “us” would mean 
“us writers,” but Paul beyond question refers to the 
Thessalonians. 


9) These verses (9-12) still belong to what the 
writers had taught the Thessalonians (v. 1) as the 
will of God, their sanctification (v. 3), transitional 8é 
introducing them. Now concerning the brotherly 
love you have no need that (we) write you, for you 
yourselves are God-taught so that you love each 
other; indeed, you also do this toward all the 
brethren in all Macedonia. 

Timothy had brought the report, and the writers 
are informed about the brotherly love of the Thessa- 
lonians; zepi introduces the subject and not an inquiry 
made by the Thessalonians. In the classics ¢:radeAdia is 
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used to designate the love of relatives, in our literature 
it expresses the love and affection of spiritual brethren. 
Already in 1:3 this love has been acknowledged with 
thanks to God; it is now acknowledged to the Thes- 
salonians themselves: “you have no need that (we) 
write you.” When B.-D. 398, 5 finds the simple active 
infinitive “incorrect,” we think this is saying too much, 
for it is evident that “we” is the implied subject. 


It is saying a good deal to assert that there is no 
need to dwell on this subject as far as the Thessalon- 
ians are concerned; but it is saying even more to claim 
that the Thessalonians are God-taught so that they love 
each other. QecodSaxrot appears only here and in later 
ecclesiastical writers, but the compound is quite regu- 
lar, it is a passive verbal adjective (compare John 
6:45). Eis 7é denotes result and does not introduce an 
object clause as it did in 3:10, nor is it epexegetical 
(R. 1008, 1072). “God-taught” refers to v. 8: taught 
by the Holy Spirit, yet not immediately by direct reve- 
lation but mediately through Paul and Silvanus and the 
Word the Thessalonians had received from them. On 
dyarav see the noun as used in 1:3. True teaching pro- 
duces results, and the Thessalonians showed the results 
as the writers are happy to say. 

10) We regard ydp as confirmatory: “yea” or “in- 
deed” and not “for.” The Thessalonians had not only 
a parochial love but one that took in all the brethren 
in the whole of Macedonia. Thessalonica was a great 
seaport which carried on much trade with the entire 
province. Believers from the other Macedonian cities 
thus had cause to come to Thessalonica and there found 
the Thessalonian brethren full of true love for them, 
willing to lend them any assistance they needed. Some 
think of charity sent to brethren in other cities, but we 
have no hint of charity; v. 6 speaks of business with 
brethren, and business is transacted by people with 
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means, and to have brethren full of love in a strange 
city where one transacts business is a great help. 

Adis slightly adversative: Yet we admonish you, 
brethren, to abound more and more (the same ex- 
pression found in v. 1). It has been asked why this 
subject is mentioned since the Thessalonians exercised 
true Christian love as they did. The answer is two- 
fold: 1) such love deserves commendatory mention 
and receives it here; 2) when the writers are com- 
mending this love, these young believers are not to 
think that their love is already perfect, it is to in- 
crease and abound still more. It is to grow like a 
living plant and to bear still more fruit. The address 
“brethren” is proper because the admonition in- 
cludes more than the one point of abounding in the 
love already manifested, and because the Thessalo- 
nians were treating other brethren as they should 
(in all Macedonia). 


11) Instead of making a separate item of this 
second admonition Paul simply adds it to the brief 
one about abounding still more in love. This has 
been criticized as being laxity in expressing thought. 
But Paul’s further admonition is entirely in line with 
this abounding in love toward the brethren near and 
far. Verse 12 makes this plain, for “those without” 
are to be considered alongside of “the brethren.” 
These two hang together, ‘‘the brethren” and “those 
without.” It is thus that Paul adds: And to be 
ambitious to be quiet and to attend to your own busi- 
ness and to work with your hands even as we 
gave you orders that you should walk in seemly 
fashion toward those without and should have need 
of nothing. 


It is the last clause that makes this second admoni- 
tion plain because it is a second one and yet is related 
to the first. Fervent love to the brethren cannot pos- 
sibly disregard our conduct toward those without. The 
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infinitive means “to seek honor in something,” which 
needs an addition to explain how and in what the honor 
is sought; we have this explanation in the next infini- 
tive: “to be quiet.” But this ig still incomplete, for it 
leaves the question as to what is meant by being quiet. 
The answer is found in the following infinitives plus 
the xafés clause which includes also v. 12. We may 
translate xai “namely”: “namely to attend to your own 
business and to work with your hands even as,” etc. 


IIpéocew ra i8a, Which is followed by épydfecOa. rais 
xepolv tpav, refers to two groups of members, business- 
men and ordinary laborers. We have heard of busi- 
nessmen in v. 6; they are not to cheat in their business 
dealing. Here they are to attend to ra i8a, “their own 
affairs,” business affairs. Those who depend on labor 
that is to be done with their own hands are to be satis- 
fied with that. This is what being ambitious to be 
quiet means. This is again not a new thought but only 
what Paul and Silvanus ordered when they first 
brought the Thessalonians to faith (v. 2). 

The usual view of this verse does not find a refer- 
ence to two groups, businessmen and those who work 
with their own hands, it considers that 7a {8a refers 
only to ‘one’s own affairs,” the opposite of mixing in 
with other people’s affairs, being busybodies (II Thess. 
8:11). This view regards “to work with your hands” 
as being explicative of ‘‘to attend to your own things.” 
The fact that nearly all of the Thessalonians were man- 
ual toilers, dock workers, who did heavy work, cannot 
be established. They were businessmen as we see them 
today who sold things in Oriental bazaars and craftsmen 
who often work in little shops as we can see them to 
this day working by hand at their trades, many of 
which require great skill of hand. This is a truer pic- 
ture as those know who have traveled in Oriental 
countries. ‘The contrast here intended is not one of 
attending to public affairs in the state and city, and 
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still less ambition to inaugurate a public program that 
is in line with unsound Christian eschatological ideas; 
nor the idea that-common labor is the affair of slaves 
while free men should devote themselves to politics in 
the Agora, to public celebrations in the theatre, and to 
relaxation in the public baths. 

We should not introduce II Thess. 3:6-15 as though 
this were a part of First Thessalonians. The neglect 
of business and labor is here considered only briefly 
and from the angle of its effect on those outside. This 
neglect was in its incipiency. Second Thessalonians 
sheds light on it only as being something that Timothy 
had reported as having begun and as causing comment 
among outsiders. The best we are able to say is that 
the ardent expectation of Christ’s Parousia, which was 
regarded as being certain to occur in the near future, 
caused a few of the Thessalonians to give up their 
ordinary occupations and earnings. Examples of like 
fanatical expectations on a large scale have occurred at 
various times. See below on v. 138, etc. In First Thes- 
salonians we have no more than a small beginning in 
this direction. 

12) We regard the iva clause as the object of zap- 
nyyctAapev: “even aS we gave you orders (apa, passed 
the order along to you) that you should walk in seemly 
fashion toward those without and should have need of 
nothing.” Our versions and the older commentators 
were not acquainted with this expanded use of ‘va and 
thus regard this statement as a purpose clause; some 
of the later commentators still cling to this idea of pur- 
pose although the papyri have taught us a good deal on 
this subject. Paul’s original instruction to the Thes- 
salonians was: always to walk as regards those with- 
Out cboxnudvws, in a manner that is anstaendig, “in good 
form” (not: “honestly” as in our versions), but so as 
to cause no offense. These who regard this as a pur- 
pose clause make the original orders given to the Thes- 
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salonians the contents of at least the two preceding 
infinitives. But this would mean that when Paul and 
Silvanus were in Thessalonica the Thessalonians were 
bcginning to neglect business and labor, which was not 
the case. This fault appeared later and was reported 
by Timothy. 

Paul adds: “and should have need of nothing” 
(neuter, not masculine: “no man,” A. V. margin), in 
an applicatory way. By attending to business and 
daily work in a quiet, sober, steady fashion each Chris- 
tian would earn his own living and escape need so that 
no outsider could point to him with slurring remarks. 
Verse 6 takes care of honesty in business dealings. 
Poorer members would soon get into need if they 
stopped work. 


Instruction regarding Those who Die before 
the Parousia 


13) Aéintroduces a new subject. Efforts are made 
to discover a close connection with something that pre- 
cedes in v. 9-12 such as that the ¢urcdeAdia of V. 9 ex- 
tended to the dead and caused this grief that Paul is 
allaying. But this and other suggestions of a close 
connection are not convincing. Of more merit is the 
observation that this entire epistle has an eschatolog- 
ical tone (see 1:10; 2:12; 2:19; 3:13). The reason for 
this is the fact that Paul intended to write these two 
sections (4:13-18 and 5:1-11) to furnish the Thessa- 
lonians the instruction they needed according to the 
reports Timothy had brought. Timothy had, no doubt, 
done what he could to clear up this whole subject, but 
now all three writers put the instruction down black on 
white. These two paragraphs thus form the burden of 
the second part of the epistle. The church has always 
considered them of the greatest value. The first para- 
graph is closely allied to I Cor. 15:51, 52. 
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Now we do not want you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning those that fall asleep in order 
that you may not grieve as also the rest, those who 
have no hope. 

The plural “we” refers to the three writers (1:1), 
and “we do not want you to be ignorant” (similar for- 
mulas are used a number of times by Paul himself) 
introduces additional information, here on the subject 
mentioned by zepi, ‘‘those who fall asleep,” (note 
mept in v. 9). “Brethren” helps to mark the new 
subject. The present participle: “those who fall 
asleep,” is passive (it is far better attested than the 
perfect passive). Koudwo — “to put to sleep,” the 
passive, ‘‘to be put to sleep,” i. e., to fall asleep. In 
our literature we find only the passive (B.-P. 685). The 
question of the Thessalonians dealt not only with those 
who had already died but equally with any others who 
might die before the Parousia. 

During the four weeks that Paul and Silvanus were 
founding the congregation this specific question had 
not arisen and hence had not been answered in a direct 
and specific way. Probably no deaths had occurred 
during those four weeks. A number of believers had 
died since that time, and the prospect was that more 
would die while the church was waiting earnestly for 
God’s Son from the heavens (1:10). We know what 
disturbed the Thessalonians only from what is written 
here; we ought not to be influenced by those commen- 
tators who add material that is borrowed from Jewish 
and pagan sources. The negative purpose clause at 
once helps to show us what troubled the Thessalonians 
regarding these deaths. The instruction here offered 
is to stop them from grieving over these deaths as the 
rest grieve who have no hope. “The rest’ are “those 
outside” (v. 12), pagans, who are devoid of hope. 
Their grief is not assuaged by hope; that of Christians 
is. The claim that the pagans have no hope (Eph. 
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2:12) is an objective statement that is made by the 
writers. There is only one hope for those who die, 
the hope based on the sure promises of God and Christ; 
all who do not have this hope are without hope what- 
ever they may think of death and the hereafter, what- 
ever hope or hopes they may manufacture for them- 
selves. 

Interesting collections have been made especially 
from pagan inscriptions which show what paganism 
thought about death, the hereafter, immortality, ete. 
See the works listed by Dobschuetz, Thessalonicher- 
Brief, 189. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 
164 presents the facsimile of a letter of condolence that 
was written by Irene, an Egyptian, to a family that 
has lost a son, which tells how everything that was 
fitting was done. “But, nevertheless, against such 
things one can do nothing. Therefore comfort ye one 
another. Fare ye well!” Nothing that is more bare 
of real hope and comfort can be imagined. See v. 18 
of this chapter! Well may Deissmann exclaim in dis- 
cussing this letter: “Poor Irene!’’ 

Here we, however, see what treubled the Thessa- 
lonians: they were grieving over these deaths like 
those who have no hope, they thought that these dead 
were lost. Do you ask how this was possible? Was 
not the doctrine of the resurrection a part of the gos- 
pel, and had Paul and Silvanus not taught the blessed 
resurrection to the Thessalonians at the very start? 
Surely, but the Thessalonians were unable to apply this 
teaching to the deaths that had occurred. They were 
bginners, had come mostly from paganism, and con- 
stantly looked for the Son of God from heaven, the 
Deliverer from the wrath to come (1:10). They ap- 
plied this deliverance only to the believers whom Christ 
would find alive at his coming. They failed to see that 
it applied to the dead believers as well. Hence their 
grieving without hope for these dead. The sad feature 
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was not too much grieving on the part of the Thessa- 
lonians such as sometimes occurs in the case of Chris- 
tians even today but grieving like pagans who have 
no hope although the Thessalonians had the one gen- 
uine hope but did not realize its great range. 

It is quite true that also paganism called death a 
sleep. But when the Christian and the pagan use of 
the word are placed on the same level, or when the 
Christian use is said to have been drawn from the 
pagan, and both are called a euphemism, we offer ob- 
jections. Behind this word sleep and sleeping the 
pagan sees nothing but his pagan conception of death, 
to him the word is a mere euphemism. Behind the 
Christian word lies all the Christian knowledge of the 
saving facts which actually make death a mere sleep. 
This is not altered by I Kings 22:40 where the Hebrew 
phrase “slept with his fathers” is used regarding 
wicked Ahab. When Paul uses the word he employs 
it as it is used in I Cor. 15:18; and it is not a mere 
pious homiletical idea that the word ‘“‘to fall asleep” 
implies the awakening in the blessed resurrection. 

This sleep applies only to the body of the dead be- 
liever and not to his soul. This, too, is correct, that 
the Scriptures say regarding Christ that he died and 
not that he fell asleep (Stephen, Acts 7:60). His death 
was a death that expiated our guilt and thus made our 
death a sweet sleep because all our deadly guilt had 
been expiated. This, too, is not mere homiletical lan- 
guage. The view which is widely held today is with- 
out foundation, that Paul’s conception of death was 
that, on separating from the body, the soul “leads a 
shadowy existence in the chambers of sheol, which can- 
not be called life until the reawakening, i. e., the re- 
union with the (then glorified) body; and that this in- 
termediate state of body and soul is here designated 
by xoudc8a.”” We quote Dobschuetz as a sample of this 
idea of sheol. It is answered by Acts 7:59, by Phil. 
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1:23, by Luke 23:48, 44, by all that the Old Testament 
says regarding sheol, by all that the New Testament 
adds. No intermediate place between heaven and hell 
exists. In no sense do the souls of the dead “sleep.” 
Were Abraham and Lazarus asleep in Luke 16 :22, etc.? 
Lazarus lay on Abraham’s bosom as John lay on the 
bosom of Jesus (John 13:25). 


Similar to this idea of the soul’s existing in a shad- 
owy, sleeplike state in an intermediate (Romanistic) 
“realm of the dead” is the other that is built on the 
millennium. Some think that Paul taught the Thes- 
salonians that there would be a millennium, and that 
they imagined that those who died before the Parousia 
would not enter this millennium. The further suppo- 
sition of two resurrections is introduced, one that 
occurred at the beginning of the millennium, the other 
at its end. But this results in a difficulty; for millen- 
nialists usually believe that the former includes all 
believers so that the dead Thessalonian believers would, 
after all, enter the millennium. To obviate this we are 
told that the first resurrection applies to the martyrs 
only and not to those who die a natural death. Accord- 
ingly, these dead Thessalonians would have to wait for 
the second resurrection, and this caused all of their 
grieving. 

This structure crumbles before the clause: “as the 
rest, those who have no hope.” Waiting for the second 
resurrection cannot mean having no hope. The Scrip- 
tures know of only one resurrection ; see John 5:28, 29 
in The Interpretation of St. John’s Gospel, 382, etc., 
also the author’s St. John, 189; Rev. 20:6; also the 
complete exposition in The Interpretation of Revela- 
tion. The Scriptures know of no millennium. The 
Old Testament passages used in support of the mil- 
lennium are treated in the author’s Eisenach Old Tes- 
tament Selections. The present passage is a fair sam- 
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ple of the method employed by chiliasts to find chiliasm 
in certain passages. 

14) “For” is expository. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and arose, thus also those who fell asleep 
will God through this Jesus bring with him. 

The condition of reality: “if we believe,” implies: 
we do, indeed, believe. Here we have the second “we’’ 
(compare 1:10) in which the writers combine them- 
selves and their readers. What they jointly believe is 
stated in the briefest form and is one great objective 
fact: “that Jesus died and arose.” The name “Jesus” 
brings to mind the Savior as a man who was like unto 
us men, who “died” as such, died as the Thessalonian 
dead had died. Yet concerning Jesus the writers do 
not say that he “fell asleep”; in a marked way they 
say that Jesus “died,” and they do that in a context 
in which they twice say of believers that they fall 
asleep. The difference is too marked to be accidental; 
we have already stated what this difference implies. 

Here, however, the fact that Jesus died is stated 
only because it is involved in the fact that he “arose.” 
Only one who died can arise. The second verb calls 
for the first. Paul does not say that Jesus “was raised” 
(passive), that God raised him from the dead. Nei- 
ther does he say that Jesus “was put to death” (pas- 
sive). Such passives would make Jesus only the ob- 
ject upon whom others acted. This is proper in other 
connections such as Acts 4:10 and 5:30 but not in this 
connection in which the effective greatness of Jesus 
is to stand out. It was he who stepped into death and 
then stepped out of it again; he had power to lay down 
his life and to take it up again (John 10:17). One 
thought is expressed by two verbs which center on 
what Jesus did, but because of its very terseness it 
speaks volumes in regard to this Jesus who died for 
our advantage and rose again to make this advantage 
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ours when we believe, when we embrace him in com- 
plete reliance by faith. 

What is said of Jesus lends significance to the fol- 
lowing phrases: 2 rod ‘Injcos and év aité. We should 
note well that roi is the article of previous reference 
which is made distinct by *Inoois in the 6m clause which 
has no article, so that we translate: “through this 
Jesus,” the one who died and arose, and “with him,” 
the one who died and arose thus. Both phrases contain 
what is said of “the (this) Jesus.” Commentators are 
divided regarding the first phrase and ask, “Does it 
belong to the substantivized participle or to the main 
verb?” Is it: “those who fell asleep through Jesus,” 
or is it: “God will bring through Jesus’? It must be 
the latter. How anyone can fall asleep “through Jesus” 
has never been adequately explained. 

This 8d is not = & in I Cor. 15:18 although some 
have thought so. It denotes mediation and not union 
as “in” does. We are pointed to v. 2 and similar ex- 
pressions with 8, but none of them fit the intransitive 
idea which we have in falling asleep. Some point us to 
the martyrs as those who fell asleep “through Jesus”; 
but even with regard to martyrs the phrase to be used 
should be either “in Jesus” or “because of Jesus” (84 
with the accusative). If martyrs are here referred to, 
the whole point would be lost. These dead Thessalon- 
ians were not martyrs, they had died a natural death. 
We have no trace of bloody martyrdom in the whole 
epistle, and still less can we assume that all who had 
died in Thessalonica were martyrs. It is urged that 
the main verb cannot have two phrases as modifiers, 
but, pray, why not? 

Paul says: “through the Jesus (who died and rose 
again) God will bring those who fell asleep with him” 
(i. e, this Jesus), with him because through him, 
through his mediation, this with (associative ovv) 
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could not be without this through (saving mediation, 
8d). The two phrases regarding Jesus get their full 
meaning when it.is remembered that both belong to 
the verb. The mediation of Jesus did not stop when 
these believers fell asleep, it continues and will con- 
tinue until the Parousia when it will show itself in the 
glorious association with this Jesus. In other words, 
the power of Jesus’ death and resurrection does not 
stop when we fall asleep, its efficacy will show itself 
in all its glory at the Parousia. These dead in Thes- 
salonica only “fell asleep.” Why should their sleeping 
interfere with the mediation of Jesus? The aorist pas- 
sive participle refers to those who had actually fallen 
asleep; it is not like the present passive used in v. 13 
which refers to any and to all who may yet fall asleep. 
This aorist is intended especially for the bereaved in 
Thessalonica who each think of the dear one whom 
they have lost and not just in general of Christians 
who die. 

God will bring them with Jesus, through Jesus, this 
Jesus who by his death and rising up wrought out our 
eternal salvation. We have already seen in v. 1-8 how 
everything is referred back to God, the living and gen- 
uine God, to whom the Thessalonians turned from their 
idols (1:9). What is here said could, of course, be 
worded so as to make Christ the great subject even as 
Christ says in John 6:39, 40, 44: “I will raise him up 
at the last day,” in v. 44 even using the emphatic éya, 
“T myself.” But when God is made the subject, the me- 
diation of Jesus in his death and rising again is made 
to stand out so that the brief statement is greatly en- 
riched. “God will bring or lead with him” puts all into 
one statement, which is then expanded in the following 
(v. 15-17) : the Lord will descend from heaven — the 
dead will arise — the living will join them — together 
they will meet the Lord — and thus we shall ever be 
with the Lord. All this lies in dé otv air, God will 
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bring with Jesus. Those who fell asleep refers to the 
bodies in the graves; these shall arise (v. 16) and be 
glorified, united with their souls, thus forever to be 
“with him” who died and arose for their eternal sal- 
vation. 

Commentators wrestle with ¢& . . . otrw, and Winer 
alone among the grammarians seems to come to their 
rescue. “If ... thus” really do not match, they are 
not intended to match. Otrw does not mean “then,” nor 
ei “when.” So also “if we believe” does not match what 
God will do with other people, i. e., with those who fell 
asleep in Thessalonica, those who are already dead. 
In order to match, the statement should read: “If we 
believe, God will do something for ws.” Oirw has noth- 
ing to do with <¢i, nor is it pleonastic (an older expla- 
nation) ; the adverb does not introduce the apodosis 
after a protasis as some think, nor is there “‘inexact- 
ness, a shift of thought” as others assume. “Thus” 
refers only to the 67 clause: thus as Jesus died and rose, 
thus God shall bring those who fell asleep through this 
Jesus with this Jesus. This, too, is why the verb in 
v. 16 is “shail rise” (like “he rose,” Jesus) and not 
passive, “shall be raised.” ‘Thus’ — with Jesus dead 
and risen, the very thing involved in the act of bring- 
ing these sleepers along with Jesus. 


15) “For” ushers in the explanation or elucida- 
tion. For (in order that you may fully understand) 
this we tell you in connection with the Lord’s Word 
that we, those that remain alive, those that are left 
for the Parousia of the Lord, shall in no way be 
ahead of those who fell asleep. 

So little is there a reason to grieve over those who 
have fallen asleep. Those who are alive at Christ’s 
Parousia shall not even precede those who have died, to 
say nothing of the fear that there is no hope for them. 
The living and those who fell asleep shall together be 
joined in glory to the glorious Lord. 
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When the writers say “we” and add the appositions 
“those who remain alive, those who are left for the 
Parousia of the Lord,” they do not assert that they and 
the Thessalonian readers will be alive, will not also 
fall asleep before the Parousia; 5:1, etc., is plain as to 
that. No one could know when the Parousia would 
occur, whether it would come in a short-time or after 
a long delay; no one could know how few or how many 
would yet fall asleep just as we today do not know. Yet 
we now know that almost two millenniums have passed 
since Paul wrote, and thus our expectation of the last 
day has been greatly dulled. In Paul’s day this expec- 
tation was keener. 

We do not translate: ‘We tell you by the word of 
the Lord” (é is not “by’’) but “in connection with the 
Lord’s Word.” This is not a quotation, nor the sub- 
stance of a quotation, nor a reference to some single 
statement of the Lord’s, whether this is recorded in the 
Gospels or not recorded, but a reference to all that the 
Lord said about his Parousia, all of it being to the 
effect that those who live at that time will in no way be 
ahead of those who died. ’Ev \oyw Kupiov may well ac- 
cord with I Cor. 15:51, 52 where Paul calls what he 
says about this matter ‘a mystery,” from which fact 
it is generally concluded that Paul had received further 
specific revelation regarding the instantaneous trans- 
formation of the living without their first dying, and 
that this added revelation connected with all that the 
Lord had said regarding his Parousia in his discourses 
while he was on earth. 


16) Our versions and others obtain a smooth 
translation by rendering this second én as the causal 
“for”; they regard it as giving the reason that the 
living shall not precede the dead. Yet, the more the 
writer looks at these verses, the more their contents 
appear to him as facts that are told the Thessalo- 
nians; this 67 is like the én of fact that occurs in v. 15. 
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These verses offer further information that is to 
enlighten and not reasons that are to convince the 
Thessalonians. The two én are alike, both are decla- 
rative after “we tell you”: That the Lord himself 
in connection with a command, in connection with 
an archangel’s voice, and in connection with God’s 
trumpet will descend from heaven; and the dead in 
Christ shall arise first, then we, those that remain 
alive, those that are left, shall together with them 
be snatched in clouds for meeting the Lord, into 
the air; and thus shall we be evermore with the 
Lord. 

Here the Thessalonians have an exact record of 
what shall happen; this removes all cause for grief 
regarding their dead. Not only is there hope, but they 
can have the greatest possible hope, one that is equal 
to the hope they have for those who will be alive at the 
Parousia. 

“The Lord himself will come down from heaven” 
= 1:10: “to await God’s Son out of the heavens, Jesus, 
the One saving us from the wrath to come.” This verb 
means literally herniederschreiten; airés fixes the en- 
tire attention upon him in this grand act; this word 
does not contrast him with others. ‘‘Lord” is to be 
taken in its full soteriological sense, the Lord who has 
made us his own, he who at his Parousia will receive 
all his own unto himself, John 12:26; 14:3; 17:24. 
Also these passages are parts of “the Lord’s Word” 
(v. 15). 

The & phrases are placed forward for the sake of 
emphasis. They, of course, show the greatness of the 
Lord’s descent from heaven, but they also elucidate the 
very point here at issue, namely what shall happen 
with regard to the dead at the Parousia: the Lord shall 
descend é& xededopar, “in connection with an order.” 
While it occurs only here in the New Testament this 
word is common to designate a loud military command, 
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the shout of a charioteer to his horses, of a hunter to 
his hounds, of a shipmaster to the rowers. John 5:28: 
“All that are in the graves shall hear his voice,” namely 
that of the Son of man. This is then the Lord’s “com- 
mand” to all the dead to arise and not the Father’s 
command to Christ to descend, nor Christ’s command 
to his angel host. “Shout” in our versions is inexact; 
the word means a shouted order or command. 

The next two phrases are connected with xai. Some 
regard them as appositions to the first phrase, but this 
construction would make the command one that is is- 
sued through the voice of an archangel, which angel 
would use God’s trumpet. John 5:28 shows that the 
command comes through the Lord’s own voice; the 
Lord’s command is not issued to the archangel to blow 
the grand signal with God’s trumpet. The archangel’s 
voice and God’s trumpet are distinct; both shall sound 
forth in connection with (é) the Lord’s command. 

Note the absence of the article in the phrases, which 
stresses the quality of the nouns. Scripture mentions 
only one archangel, namely Michael (Jude 9; Rev. 
12:7; compare Dan. 10:18, 21; 12:1). We take it that 
only this one exists. To talk about Gabriel’s trumpet 
is unscriptural. The greatest of the angels shall sound 
the trumpet. It has been well said that when the Lord, 
the King, comes in all his glory with all his holy angels 
the greatest of them all shall sound forth his majesty. 

dwvy is not a second “command” that is uttered by 
the archangel but the sound this angel sends through 
“God’s trumpet,” I Cor. 15:22: “the last trumpet” 
(compare Matt. 24:31: “with a great voice, dow, of 
a trumpet”). Here xai connects dom} and cdrmyé, 
sound (or voice) and trumpet. This is also “God’s 
trumpet,” the blast of which comes with God’s power 
and penetrates to all the dead. It is idle to ask why 
there will be this trumpet blast in addition to the 
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Lord’s command. All of us will know when we hear 
both. 

As to the last day, all that we can do is to com- 
bine what the Scriptures say regarding it and to re- 
member that all of it is beyond human imagination. 
This record is intended for our hope and our comfort 
and not for speculation and rationalization. It is folly 
to introduce our conceptions of time and of space; for 
then time shall cease (Rev. 10:6), a thought no human 
mind can conceive, and we may add that the same will 
be true regarding space as we know it (the two always 
go together). 

Here the writers are concerned only with what 
shall cccur with regard to the dead and the living saints 
at the Parousia for the hope and the comfort of the 
Thessalonians. Nothing is, therefore, said about the 
wicked, about the judgment, or about other details that 
some of us would like to know. 

Kai may be translated “‘and so,” i. e., as indicating 
the result, ‘the dead in Christ shall arise first,” the 
active voice of this verb was explained in v.14. Here 
vexpoi is used but with “in Christ” (I Cor. 15:18: “those 
fallen asleep in Christ’), they are called “the dead” in 
I Cor. 15:52. On Christ and “them that are his” com- 
pare I Cor. 15:23. Because of the thought “in Christ” 
eannot be construed with the verb. Ilpérov is placed 
last in order to abut it with érera: “first” what shall 
happen with regard to the dead saints, “thereupon” 
what shall happen with regard to the saints still living. 
“First” refers to “thereupon” as “thereupon” refers 
to “first.” 

This is so plain that one is surprised to note that a 
man like Wohlenberg finds an indication of two resur- 
rections: first, that of the saints only; then, after 1,000 
years, that of the wicked. To quote John 5:28, 29 in 
support of two widely separated resurrections is to 
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misunderstand Jesus’ words: “All that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice,” the command of which 
Paul speaks, all shall hear when it is uttered in that 
“coming hour”; “and shall come forth’ — all of them 
— “they that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation.” This is also “the last trumpet” 
(1 Cor. 15:52) as this is “the last day” (John 6:39, 
40, 44, 54; 11:24) when time shall be no more. In the 
face of all this chiliasts add 1,000 years and a second 
resurrection. 

“Shall arise’ — John 5:28, the bodies shall come 
forth out of their graves. There is no such thing as 
a resurrection of souls, the very idea is impossible. In 
Rev. 20:6 the word resurrection is used symbolically. 
First Corinthians 15:12, etc., also v. 28, speak of the 
dead body of Christ and of the dead bodies of believers 
which are raised by the resurrection. To deny the 
bodily resurrection is to reject Scripture. We need 
scarcely add that the bodies are glorified in the resur- 
rection (Phil. 3:20, 21), and that all of this is an in- 
comprehensible miracle. 

The claim is often advanced that the idea of a res- 
surrection is only a late Jewish conception which was 
adopted by Paul who developed it and also changed his 
own ideas about it. But what about Jesus (“the Lord’s 
Word”) ? Did he, too, pick up an idea of late Judaism? 
“The Word of God they shall let stand, nor any thanks 
have for it.” Luther. 


17) Now regarding the living that are left (the 
same terms that were used in v. 15): “together with 
them (ovv associative: with the risen dead) they shall 
be snatched in clouds (the Lord’s chariots on which he 
himself shall come in glory, Matt. 24:30; Mark 13:26; 
Rev. 1:7) for meeting the Lord, into the air.” The 
main point is the union of the dead and the living be- 
lievers who form one joint host that is lifted in a divine 
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raptus to meet their heavenly Lord as he descends. 
First Corinthians 15:51, 52 supplies the thought that 
the living will be changed without passing through 
death, in the twinkling of an eye. Glorified in body 
and soul like the risen dead, they will be swept up “into 
the air” and thus rise to meet the Lord at his descent. 
We take this to mean that they will meet the Lord in 
welcome and will descend to the earth with him and all 
his angels for the purpose of judgment. 


“Snatched into the air” does not mean into heaven. 
The Lord will descend to the earth (Job 19:25; Acts 
1:11) where the judgment shall take place. It shall 
not take place in the air; nor shall the wicked, after 
being raised, be taken into the air. Revelation 21:1, 2 
unites the new heaven and the new earth with the holy 
city ; and the judgment will exclude the wicked from it. 
We read nowhere that the Lord will return to heaven 
after the Parousia, but rather that heaven and earth 
shall be one. Eis drdvryow is an idiom (it is also found 
in the papyri) that always occurs in this form and is 
like a compound preposition with the genitive, it is the 
German entgegen. 

“And thus shall we be evermore with the Lord’; 
the adverb is emphatic, the “‘we’’ suffix refers to the 
writers and their readers; this ‘“‘we’’ includes also those 
Thessalonian Christians who are already dead. Re- 
gardless of the fact whether they shall live until the 
Parousia or not they shall all “thus” (in the way de- 
scribed) be with (in association with) the Lord (the 
same phrase that is used in Phil. 1:23). This is the 
hope the Thessalonians have with regard to their dead, 
they have the same hope for themselves. This is the 
answer that removes all the grief that their doubts and 
their questions about the dead had caused them. This 
paragraph is of inestimable value to all Christians 
when they stand beside their dead. 
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18) So the writers close: Wherefore comfort 
one another with these words. “Qore = “‘and so” (R. 
999), it is inferential also in paratactic sentences. 
The context gives the imperative the meaning “‘com- 
fort” (cheer, encourage) rather than “admonish” or 
“exhort” (R. V. margin) although the verb itself 
may have either meaning. ‘One another” is 
stronger than the reflexive ‘‘yourselves.” The grief 
(v. 18) naturally affected the bereaved Thessalo- 
nians most of all; the others would want to comfort 
them. They have genuine comfort to offer which is 
not one like the comfortless comfort of the Egyptian 
Irene quoted in connection with v. 18. The Christian 
faith is the one faith which has the true facts that 
overflow with real hope and thus comfort. 


CHAPTER V 


Instruction regarding the Times and the Seasons 


1) This paragraph is the companion piece to 
4:13-18. Paul could not be content to tell the Thes- 
salonians to be comforted and not to grieve about 
their dead but would add to this that they should 
be ready for the Parousia of the Lord. So the two 
paragraphs form a unit. We see this when we note 
that Paul concludes the first one: ‘‘Comfort one an- 
other!”’ (4:18), and the second one: ‘‘Comfort one 
another and build up one the other!”’ (5:11). Thus 
5:1-11 adds upbuilding to the comfort found espe- 
cially in 4:13-18. 

Now concerning the times and the seasons, breth- 
ren, you have no need to be written to, for you your- 
selves know accurately that the Lord’s day so comes 
as a thief at night. 

Aé indicates a new subject which is again intro- 
duced by zepi (as in 4:9, 13) and again followed (4:10, 
13) by the address “brethren.” ‘The times and the 
seasons” are the subject now considered by the writers 
themselves in order to add to 4:13-18 instructions as to 
how the Thessalonians should live in view of the Par- 
ousia. To say only: “Be comforted and do not grieve 
for your dead!” is not enough, for this refers only to 
the dead. What about the Thessalonians themselves 
and their thoughts regarding themselves? A word re- 
garding themselves is in place. There is no indication 
that they had asked about themselves either through 
Timothy or in writing; why should they have written 
when Timothy had just been with them? 

“The times and the seasons” repeat Acts 1:7 and 
imply that the writers were acquainted with this word 

(339) 
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of Jesus’, “The times” simply denote stretches of 
time while “the seasons” (xapo/) refer to periods that 
are marked by what occurs in them. The former is a 
general expression to indicate the mere passing of the 
years, to which the second is added as being explicative 
of the years which include this and that that happened 
in them. We must include the days of the last tribula- 
tion, which Jesus mentioned especially as those which 
would precede his Parousia (Matt. 24:22; Mark 
13:20). We cannot agree with those who say that this 
double plural is only a general formula, for it is no- 
where used as a common expression. The plurals are 
especially worth noting in view of II Thess. 2 and the 
charge that Paul himself had overdone things in I 
Thess. and had to tone them down in II Thess. The 
disorderly actions rebuked in II Thess. 3:6, etc., can- 
not be charged to Paul as though he had pictured the 
Parousia as an event that was certain to come in a year 
or two. He was acquainted with Acts 1:7 and never 
pretends to know more than Jesus himself said on this 
subject. The extravagant ideas of the Thessalonians 
were in no way traceable to Paul. Such ideas have 
appeared in far later times and will probably appear 
again, all that Jesus has said and all that Paul has writ- 
ten to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Paul acknowledges that nothing needs to be writ- 
ten to the Thessalonians about the times and the sea- 
sons; now he uses the passive ypddecba. Whereas in 4:9 
he has used the active ypdédew since the matter may be 
expressed in either way. In connection with both 
infinitives the subject need not be expressed since the 
active in 4:9 itself suggests the writers and this pas- 
sive in 5:1 suggests the readers, and the Greek mind 
needs no more. 

2) From previous instruction on the part of Paul 
and Silvanus the Thessalonians know accurately (the 
same adverb that occurs in Luke 1:3) what is the main 
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thing to be known “concerning the times and the sea- 
sons,” namely “that the Lord’s day so comes as a thief 
at night.”” The years may pass on, one period after 
another may bring this or that, no one can be sure 
when the Lord’s day will arrive. ‘Hyépa Kupfov needs no 
article, for there is only one such day, and the omission 
of the articles makes the expression a standard one 
although the articles could also have been added. 


The writers know the contents of Matt. 24:48 and 
Luke 12:39 just as did Peter (II Pet. 3:10; compare 
Rev. 3:3; 16:15). They had undoubtedly told the 
Thessalonians what Jesus had said when he used this 
illustration of the thief. “As — thus” make the com- 
parison a strong one. To say that the day comes thus 
is the same as saying that the Lord comes thus; and 
the present tense “comes” is not used in the sense of the 
future ‘will come’ but is the present tense that is 
found in doctrinal statements. The ancients thought 
that “at night” indicates that Christ would literally 
return during the night, but “‘at night” is suggested 
by the illustration of a thief. The Lord’s day and its 
arrival are described by Jesus in Matt. 24:29-31. The 
tertium comparationis in the illustration of a thief is 
unexpectedness coupled with unpreparedness, which 
are very clear in Matt. 24:43. 

3) This is made plain by the literal statement 
which thus needs no connective: When they are 
saying, Peace and safety! then sudden destruction 
comes upon them just as the travail upon the woman 
with child, and they shall in no wise escape. 

The indefinite Agywor (the subjunctive after érav 
which refers to the expected future time) is made defi- 
nite by its contrast with “you, brethren,” in v. 4: all 
those who do not know as the Thessalonians know. 
They will go on saying, “Peace and safety!” and will 
conduct themselves accordingly, will act as if every- 
thing is still as peaceful and safe as it was during the 
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days past (Matt. 24:37, etc.; Luke 17:26, etc.). Some 
will even scoff at the promise of the Lord’s coming be- 
cause they are certain that all things will go on as they 
have ever gone (II Pet. 3:3-10). The blind world will 
remain blind to the last despite the great procession of 
signs during the course of the years, that advertise the 
Lord’s day as the advertising signs do along our public 
roads. Rationalists will use scientific learning to prove 
that the prophecies of Scripture are false. 

Then, like lightning, the bolt will fall (Matt. 
24:27): “sudden destruction will come upon them.” 
The Greek can place the adjective far forward and 
thus give it a powerful emphasis; the subject is placed 
last and is thereby made equally emphatic; subject 
and predicate are reversed, and this construction also 
emphasizes the latter; it is impossible to duplicate this 
in English. “Sudden” what? We must wait in sus- 
pense until after the verb has been written and we read 
the terrible word ‘destruction.’ The present tense 
épiorara is the same as épxerou in v. 2. This is the sig- 
nificant verb which is often used with reference to the 
sudden appearance of angels and of other manifesta- 
tions and thus matches the adjective. Consternation 
will smite the world of worldlings. 

The illustration of the woman caught in travail and 
rendered helpless is used repeatedly in the Old Testa- 
ment (Exod. 15:14; Isa. 13:8; Jer. 18:21; Hos. 
13:18). We have the same tertium of helpless pain in 
our passage. Jesus used it with a different tertium in 
John 16:21, 22: birthpains which end in joy and thus 
illustrated what the disciples and not their enemies 
shall pass through. Isa. 26:17, 18 use this illustration 
in a still different way. ’O3v is nominative, and “she 
having in belly” is the Greek idiom for a pregnant 
woman. No illustration should be extended beyond the 
one point to elucidate which it is used: Here we are 
not to introduce the thought that a pregnant woman 
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knows about when the time of her giving birth is due 
to arrive. That feature would illustrate something else 
just as in John 16:21, 22 the pregnant woman’s pain 
and her child thus born illustrate still another matter. 
Many a pregnant woman is suddenly seized by birth- 
pains, all at once stricken with helplessness. That is 
the sole point here. 

We see this in the literal addition: “and they shall 
in no wise escape” (é, flee and get “out of,” aorist), 
the futuristic subjunctive in a main sentence (R. 928, 
etc.), hence also oi is added to uy to express the nega- 
tion. Then the terrible words “Too late!’’ will seal 
the tragedy of all these people. 

4) In sharp contrast with these it is stated: 
But you, brethren, you are not in darkness so that 
that day (article of previous reference) will catch 
you as a thief, for all you are sons of light and 
sons of day; we do not belong to night nor to dark- 
ness. 

“Brethren” helps to emphasize “you” in contrast 
with other men. The rest are “in darkness,” in unbe- 
lief, in ignorance of the light of the Word, but not you. 
“Iva is consecutive: “so that,” although our versions 
have it denote purpose. The Lord’s day will not catch 
the believers as a thief catches the sleeping owner of a 
house. KaradapBdévw means to catch or capture. Believ- 
ers know all about “the day” and how it will come and 
thus keep themselves in perfect readiness. All this is 
said about the Thessalonians (v. 5 includes also the 
writers) just as we say it regarding ourselves because 
neither they nor we know when “the day” will come. 

5) The negative statement is re-enforced by the 
positive; the negation can be made only because of the 
affirmation, and hence we have ydp. Paul likes to add 
something when he writes such corresponding state- 
ments; here he adds “all you,” no believer in Thessa- 
lonica is excepted. The predication, too, is double and 
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is the reverse of the one found in v. 4. To be “in dark- 
ness” is merely to be surrounded by it, to be helpless 
victims of darkness; but to be “sons of light and sons 
of day” is more than being surrounded by the light of 
day ; this means to have the nature of light and of day. 
R. 651 would make the genitives adjectival, but they 
are evidently more, call them ethical or possessive as in 
compound terms: Lichtsoehne, Tagessoehne. 

In Eph. 5:8 we have both more and less, for there 
Paul writes: “You were at one time darkness but now 
are light in the Lord” (which is more) ; then he calls 
the Ephesians “children of light’? (which is less than 
“sons of light’’?). The difference is that existing be- 
tween “children”? who are born as what they are and 
“sons” who are in the full standing of what they are. 
“Sons” connotes maturity, full conscious dignity ; “‘chil- 
dzen,” only native condition. “Sons of darkness’ is 
never used, neither “children of the darkness,” but only 
“sons of the disobedience,” Eph. 2:2, and “children of 
wrath,” because darkness can neither bear children nor 
have sons because it is full of death and not like light 
which is full of life. The doubling “sons of light and 
sons of day” produces an emphasis, but we do not 
think that “of day” alludes to “the Lord’s day’; both 
“light” and “day” are opposites of “night” used in v. 4. 

Paul makes this emphatic contrast still more pro- 
nounced. The negative sets the affirmative into the 
boldest relief by being placed both before and after it. 
What is said of the Thessalonians must also be said of 
the writers; therefore we now have the first person: 
“we are.” The double positive is now matched by a 
double negative. “In night” (v. 2) and “in darkness” 
(v. 4) are not enough; we now have: “We are not of 
night nor of darkness,” which is the idom for: “do not 
belong to night, to darkness,” i. e., are not owned by 
either, for how can night and darkness control sons of 
light and sons of day? A tone of victorious exultation 
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fills these terse assertions. Read the verse aloud in 
this tone. Feel how it stiffens and strengthens you. 
These writers know of no twilight zone or condition. 


6) Now there follow two brief hortations, one 
negative and positive, the other positive (v. 8), both 
are supported by instruction. One reason for the 
“we’’ used in v. 5 is the “we’’ occurring in these 
hortations. This does not, indeed, imply that they 
are to soften the hortations but to say that the 
writers do, indeed, apply them also to themselves as 
being persons who live in constant expectation of 
“the Day.” Accordingly, then, let us not be sleep- 
ing like the rest, but let us be watching and be 
sober! 

“Apa ow is a favorite combination of Paul’s which 
introduces what is involved in some presentation. Sons 
of light, sons of day cannot be sleeping “like the rest” 
who belong to night and darkness. The deduction is 
simplicity itself. To be sleeping is to lie secure in 
night and darkness so that no faculty is aroused or 
awake to be on guard, so that no light of the Word 
opens our eyes. Note v. 3: “Peace and security!’ The 
subjunctive is hortative. 

The two opposites are allied and yet different: “but 
let us be watching and be sober,” i. e., awake, aroused 
by the light of the Word, by the impending day of the 
Lord, and in addition to this sober, the opposite of 
drunken drowsiness and sleep (v. 7) which dull the 
senses (see the synonyms under dypurvéw in Thayer). 
All the tenses are present to express enduring condi- 
tions. Christians must be warned in order not to drop 
back into their former state. 

7) “For” establishes. For those sleeping sleep 
at night (genitive of time within which), and those 
drunken are drunken at night. Sleep and a drunken 
condition belong to the time of night. We fail to 
see that being drunken refers to an exaltation that 
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is caused by extravagant ideas about the Parousia 
and its possible nearness. Since it is here combined 
with sleeping, which denotes complete spiritual in- 
sensibility, being drunken adds the soddenness of 
vice which intensifies this insensibility. This is not 
tipsiness, the taking of a drink or two that makes a 
man gay. Of course, drunkenness may also occur 
in daytime just as one may sleep during the day, 
but to this day the night is the time for carousing. 
Both genitives are placed emphatically forward: 
“at night they sleep, at night they are drunk.” The 
terrible factor is ‘night’? and thus what goes with 
spiritual night. 

Because “at night” is a natural designation of 
time, this does not imply that this verse is devoid 
of spiritual significance and refers only to what hap- 
pens during literal nights. Such an idea ignores 
the spiritual context with its significant mention 
of “night,” “darkness,” and “day” and “night.” 
MeOioxw =to make drunk; pedo — to be drunk; the 
participle is a middle: “those making themselves 
drunk, at night they are drunk.” 

8) The fact that v. 7 has a spiritual content is 
seen when “of day” is now opposed to “at night,” 
and being sober to being drunk. But let us, be- 
cause we belong to daytime, continue to be sober, 
as having put on the breastplate of faith and love 
and as helmet hope of salvation. 

As in v. 5, the Greek “being of day” is our “be- 
longing to day’; the participle is causal in the 
present connection: since we no longer belong to 
pagan night but to the light of day in Christ, let us 
ever keep sober; this verb which is second and last 
in v. 6 is enough in the repetition. 

We regard the second participle as an expounding 
Of jpépas dvres: aS belonging to day and not to night we 
did put on faith, love, and hope, which made us sons 
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of light, sons of day (v. 5). All three are produced 
in us by God, and it is thus that we put them on. The 
military figures of a thorax or breastplate and of a 
helmet do not denote mere clothing for the sons of day 
as though those who are drunk at night lie around 
naked. In Eph. 6:18, etc., Paul describes the entire 
panoply or armor of the Christian, which is necessary 
for victory against all satanic attacks, because the pic- 
ture is that of a decisive battle. Here there is only a 
contrast between men who are living in sodden drunk- 
enness in constant night and Christians who are living 
in continuous light and day, awake and sober. The 
sober are not to fight the drunken, hence no sword or 
offensive weapon is mentioned. The tertiwm in ‘“‘tho- 
rax” and “helmet” does not extend beyond conserva- 
tion and preservation. 

Faith, love, hope occur in this order in 1:3. ‘“Faith’s 
and love’s breastplate” has appositional genitives, and 
genitives always make the governing noun definite 
even when they are not appositional; here no other 
breastplate exists except faith and love. No objects of 
faith and love are mentioned, for these concepts are 
regarded as being complete in themselves and as in- 
cluding their well-known objects. So also these two 
are a unit as the breastplate, for neither is ever with- 
out the other, and both in their conjunction, like a 
breastplate, cover the heart. 

Breastplate and helmet are of a similar nature, the 
one graces and conserves the heart, the other the head. 
We might have had just the one word “hope” ; but since 
“faith and love” are two, and since the third in a series 
is often given greatest fulness, we here have “hope of 
salvation,” the genitive being objective: hope for the 
final rescue and state of safety. Thus, too, “hope” is 
not again a genitive like “faith and love’ but the object 
accusative with ‘‘as helmet” as its predicative accusa- 
tive, a beautiful rhetorical variation. 
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Conscious of our separation from “the rest”’ and of 
the new state into which faith, love, and hope have 
placed us, these three will ever control us. 

9) “Orn states the reason for the whole of v. 8, 
and this reason is the act and the intent of God re- 
garding us: Because God did not appoint us unto 
wrath but unto possession of salvation through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, him who died in our behalf, so 
that, whether we are watching or sleeping, we shall 
live together with him. 

Our own faith, love, and hope should ever keep us. 
sober as being men belonging to the day, and they 
should do this for the greatest reason of all: God 
himself has set or appointed us not for wrath but for 
the opposite, for salvation and everlasting life. Some 
would place the aorist éero back into eternity, but we 
should then expect zpo or some equivalent expression. 
with this aorist. True, all God’s acts and purposes are 
eternal, yet they are not always so presented. It is 
sufficient to make the action of this aorist contempor- 
ary with the action of the preceding participle éév- 
odpevor: the divine appointment and our putting on. 
faith, etc., occur at the same time. 

The main thought concerns itself with the final 
result, i. e., the consummation at the Parousia, which 
the writers treat in 4:13-5:11. God did not appoint us 
“for wrath,” i. e., “the wrath to come” (1:10) from 
which Jesus saved us. “On the contrary (éddd), for 
salvation’s possession” by means of this Savior, zepuroi- 
nots, “possession” (our versions, “obtaining’). God 
wants us to enjoy eternal salvation, cwrnpia as in v. 8. 
Aw names the Mediator and does so with his full soter- 
iological title and name: “our Lord Jesus Christ.” To 
this is added the apposition: “he who died in our be- 
half.” His resurrection has been mentioned in 1:10, 
and there, too, in connection with his rescuing us from 
the wrath to come. It is typical of Paul to name the 
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death; in naming the resurrection the death is not for- 
gotten, and the double reference to the wrath connects 
the two. But that is only one point. 


10) Another is that Christ’s death bought our 
eternal salvation which God wants us to have; imp jpav 
makes this so plain that one wonders why certain com- 
mentators seemingly go out of their way to deny it. 
To be sure, the brevity here used does not explain how 
Christ’s death operates in securing our final salvation; 
this the Thessalonians knew, but “died for us” cer- 
tainly = II Cor. 5:14, 15; Rom. 5:6; 8:32, not to men- 
tion other passages regarding Christ’s atoning death. 

The reading varies between epi jyav and imp jyar, 
“concerning us” and “in our behalf”; this is also the 
case in a few other similar passages. While the former 
would not directly state that Christ died as our substi- 
tute, it does so indirectly, because if he did not die as 
our substitute, his death cannot be the means for be- 
stowing eternal salvation upon us. We note that Dob- 
schuetz seems to think that dvri is necessary to express 
the idea “instead of,” and that irép means less. To 
settle this point reread Robertson, The Minister and 
his Greek New Testament, chapter 3; izép is the prep- 
osition for substitution throughout the Koine. We are 
linguistically correct when we translate: “che who died 
in our stead.” If we are content with “in our behalf,” 
this by no means loses the substitution just as zepi does 
not lose it. Christ died only one death, which, however 
we may speak of it, avails nothing for our salvation if 
it was not died in our stead. 

The older supposition that ‘va can denote only pur- 
pose still leads some expositors to prefer the idea of 
purpose wherever it is at all possible. It will probably 
take time to overcome this and to recognize that iva 
has expanded its force in the Koine. We think that it 
expresses result here: “so that we shall live with him,” 
the result God had in mind when he appointed us for 
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salvation. Just as eis repurotnow owrnpias, “for possession 
of salvation,” undoubtedly indicates a result, so does 
this clause which says that this salvation is our living 
with him who diéd in our stead. See the paradox 
which is beautifully Pauline: with him who died we 
shall live. But see the solution: died in our stead, to- 
gether with him we shall live. His efficacious death 
makes possible this life with him. “I am he that 
liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for ever- 
more, amen; and have the keys of hell and of death,” 
Rev. 1:18, with him shall we live. The adverb aya 
intensifies associative ovv: “together with.” 

Here we have ere — cire, two ci with subjunctives 
instead of indicatives just as though we had év. We 
do not accept the explanation that this is due to the 
fact that the double clause is inserted into a iva clause 
which has its natural subjunctive. R. 1017 points to 
the classics and to later examples of the Koine, plus 
others in the New Testament. But is there not a rea- 
son for using «i instead of éév? The latter expresses an 
expectation, the former advances this to an expectation 
(hence still subjunctives) which shall, indeed, become 
a reality (hence <i). Some will be awake and watching 
at the Parousia, some will be sleeping in their graves. 

T'pyyopopev is the same verb that was used in v. 6, yet 
the R. V. translates the latter “watch,” the former 
“wake” (margin “watch”’). Both should be translated 
alike, “watch”; for of those who are alive at the Par- 
ousia only such as watch will live together with him. 
But the second verb xabevSwpev is the same verb that was 
used in v. 7 with reference to the pagan sleepers and 
drunkards; it is not a form of xodw as in 4:13, 14 with 
reference to the godly dead. This change of verbs with 
reference to the godly dead arrests attention. Those 
who translate: “whether we are awake or asleep,” get 
rid of all difficulty, “awake” means to be alive, “asleep” 
to be dead. But the first verb is “watching,” the sec- 
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ond means done with watching and “asleep.” It seems 
that Paul purposely did not use the verb he employed 
in 4:18, 14 but the one employed in 5:7 in order to 
make us think of the two kinds of sleep: the one that 
of the ungodly while they are yet alive, and, in contrast 
with it, the other that of the godly when they lie down 
in peace and sleep in death. 

This double “whether” clause undoubtedly reverts 
to 4:13-17 and to the answer there given regarding 
the Thessalonian dead. This means that the two sec- 
tions 4:13-18 and 5:1-11 belong together and are the 
real burden of the second part of the epistle. 


11) This certainty is increased by the closing 
admonition which plainly recalls 4:18 although an 
addition is now made: Therefore, comfort one an- 
other and build up one the one even as also you are 
doing. The first clause is so plainly an exact repeti- 
tion of 4:18 that we cannot translate: ‘‘Exhort one 
another” (R. V. and A. V. margin) ; this is the less 
possible since ‘“‘build up” follows. No; comfort is 
also proper in 5:1-10, and this is what the Thessalo- 
nians needed first of all. 

When Paul repeats he usually adds something; he 
does so here: “and build up one the other one,” etc. 
This is Biblical edification, namely increase in knowl- 
edge, assurance, spiritual strength. It is this upbuild- 
ing which will produce comfort. Instead of a second 
é\AjAous, Or instead of omitting this and allowing it to 
be supplied, we have cis riv éva, “the one the one,” one 
Christian another one. B.-D. calls this a Hebraism; 
R. 692 does better when he calls this a distributive 
explaining the reciprocal 4AAjAovs and in W. P. points 
to I Cor. 4:6. Wohlenberg cites an example from the 
classics that duplicates Paul’s expression. Individual 
is to build up individual; this goes beyond reciprocity, 
for he who has shall supply him who yet lacks. 
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“Even as also you are doing” is commendation. 
This was the practice followed among the Thessalo- 
nians in regard to-all other Christian matters; it was 
to be the practice also in regard to this important 
matter. So all unnecessary grieving would cease, all 
the bereaved would be comforted by being built up 
in clear, sound knowledge and blessed conviction. 


Admonitions regarding Congregational Matters 


12) The hortations given in 4:1-12 pertain to 
the individual lives of the members; the hortations 
found in 5:12-22 deal with the membership as a 
whole. The admonitions are intended for the con- 
gregation. They are the reaction to information 
brought by Timothy. We may call them fitting; yet 
not as though they are correcting glaring faults but 
only as helping the Thessalonians “to abound more 
and more” (4:1). A simple transitional 8é intro- 
duces them. 

Now we request you, brethren, to know those 
toiling among you and superintending you in the 
Lord and remonstrating with you and to consider 
them very much on account of their work. 

“We request” is used as it was in 4:1 without again 
adding “we admonish.” It is a fruitless effort to 
prove that Paul is not speaking of the presbyters of 
the Thessalonian church but only of voluntary workers 
which the church is to hold in esteem. Was the church 
still unorganized? If it was still unorganized when 
Paul and Silvanus had to leave, had not Timothy at- 
tended to proper organization? If, however, the church 
had presbyters, would they be passed by and the 
church be told to honor only voluntary workers? 

The Thessalonians are “to know” their spiritual 
leaders because of the blessed work they are doing and, 
knowing them as such workers, they are ever “to con- 
sider” them “very much” (literally, “exceedingly”) for 
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their work’s sake. In Rev. 2:2 Jesus, too, uses of8a: “I 
know thy works.” Simple knowledge is referred to, for 
the effect of this knowledge upon those who know is 
expressed by the second infinitive, and hence ywécxew 
isnotused. Thesecond perfect «iséva: is used in the sense 
of the present. 

The writers give great credit to the Thessalonian 
elders when they describe these elders as “those toiling 
among you and superintending you in the Lord and 
training you,” the one article denotes one group and 
not three. These elders toil, preside, train. No work 
is too hard and ardous for them; they take the fore- 
front and preside or superintend; they also train and 
discipline the Thessalonians. M.-M. 541 and others 
argue that because “preside over you” occurs in the 
second place, and because this word is used in so many 
connections, therefore it does not mean “official” pre- 
siding, i. e., that it does not refer to elders. 

So much is true, official position is not the point of 
these participles, the Thessalonians are not asked to 
esteem these men because of the high office for which 
they have been chosen. It is because of what they do 
for the Thessalonians that they are to be considered; 
but that fact in no way implies that, when they are 
doing this, they cannot be elders but must be only 
energetic volunteer workers. Like all verbs of ruling, 
the second participle governs the genitive, and “in the 
Lord” means that their taking the lead is done in a 
truly Christian way. 

Trench has vov$eréo — to train by word, “by the 
word of encouragement when no more than this is 
wanted, but also by the word of remonstrance, of re- 
proof, of blame, where these may be required.” ‘The 
word indicates much more than a mere Eli-remon- 
strance: ‘Nay, my sons, for it is no good report that 
I hear’ (I Sam. 2:24) ; indeed, of Eli it is expressly 
recorded, as regarding his sons: otx évovOére: adrovs 
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(3:18).” Consider the three descriptive participles 
together; they certainly describe what we to this day 
would call good pastors. 

13) “To consider them very much in love on ac- 
count of their work’? implies appreciation, esteem, 
and thus willingness to be led and trained. Intelli- 
gent Christian love is to be the inward motive for this 
consideration, and the work these faithful men do is 
to be the outward motive. “Their work” sums it up 
in one word. Wherever we have faithful pastors such 
as these and appreciative members the right condition 
obtains for spiritual success and progress in the work 
of the church. 

Note that no request is made of the Thessalonian 
elders, which says a good deal in regard to their faith- 
ful work. Also, only a request is made of the mem- 
bership to continue to esteem the elders, which means 
that the good condition already existing is to continue. 
The two durative infinitives say a great deal. In line 
with them is the durative present imperative: “Con- 
tinue to be at peace among your own selves.” This 
implies that they are at peace and is thus a commend- 
ation. But when a congregation has beautiful peace 
in its midst, the devil likes to stir up trouble. He likes 
to destroy the lovely garden. Let him not do this! 
“Among your own selves” includes elders and mem- 
bers jointly. 

14) Commendation underlies v. 12, 13 as we 
have seen; the present imperatives which now follow 
likewise tell the Thessalonians to continue and thus 
in a way also commend them because they ask for 
no new courses of action. But now faulty members 
are named; the Thessalonians had some, which is no 
surprise seeing that all had been pagans not so long 
ago, that all faults could not be sloughed off at once 
by all, and that new converts were constantly com- 
ing into the congregation. TapaxaAotuev is now in 
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place, and the repetition of ‘“‘brethren” indicates a 
new line of admonition. 

Now we admonish you, brethren, keep remon- 
strating with the disorderly, keep encouraging the 
fainthearted, keep supporting the weak, keep being 
longsuffering toward all. 

The imperatives are oratio recta, which is stronger 
than the infinitives used in v. 12, 13 and stronger 
than iva found in 4:1. Note that Paul is flexible in 
the use of his language. Some have thought that 
these imperatives are intended for the elders, espe- 
cially also since vovOereire repeats the participle used 
in v. 12 regarding the elders. Correcting faults in 
members is, however, the duty of the whole con- 
gregation; the elders would certainly also do their 
part. 

The draxro. are those out of line, they are like the 
careless soldier who is too far forward or too far back 
and thus needs a sharp word of rebuke. The ones who 
are out of order are usually thought to be the mem- 
bers who stopped work in view of the nearness of the 
Parousia; 4:11 is referred to and II Thess. 3:6 where 
drdxrws appears. But we know as little about this lack 
of Christian order as we know about the form the 
“weakness” took. All the statements are so brief, 
there are four of them in rapid succession; accord- 
ingly, none of them could have been grave. Disorder- 
liness could have been of various kinds just as weak- 
ness was. 

The fainthearted (literally, ‘‘small-souled’) are 
thought to be those who grieved for their dead (4:13, 
etc.), but we. doubt this, for the grieving was done by 
the members in general, and twice (4:18 and 5:11) we 
see that they are to be comforted while they are here 
to be encouraged. These small-souled members are 
perhaps those who had small courage to face the afflic- 
tions that were caused them by hostile outsiders. 
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The weak are not the physically sick but those who 
were spiritually and morally weak, who thus need to 
be supported ; dvréxw is used in the New Testament only 
in the middle and means “to hold to” and thus governs 
the genitive. They are not to be let go and to be aban- 
doned as persons who amount to little but are to be 
held to and to be supported. 

Longsuffering toward all means not only toward all 
in the three groups mentioned but toward all, includ- 
ing even outsiders, who may be very trying at times 
because of their hostile actions. The verb means to 
hold out long before taking action; God himself is long- 
suffering toward us. 


15) Thus the next admonition is in line with 
the thought: See that no one renders meanness for 
meanness, but always keep pursuing the thing that 
is good (in the sense of beneficial) in regard to one 
another and in regard to all. 

The whole congregation is to see to it that none of 
its members gives way to revengeful actions. There 
was provocation enough, for 2:14 states that the Thes- 
salonians had suffered because of persecution. The old 
feeling to pay back some persecutor when the opportu- 
nity offered itself could easily arise in young Chris- 
tians. Kaxév = “‘meanness,” baseness; and dzé in the 
verb — to give back “‘in full” (as dréyo, Matt. 6:2, 5, 16, 
to have all that is due, receipted in full). The absence 
of the article means “anything bad in exchange for 
anything bad,” tit for tat. 

“On the contrary” (édAd), the Thessalonians must 
ever keep on pursuing the thing that is good (now we 
have the article, not just something that is good but 
the thing that is good and beneficial to others, friend 
or foe) in regard to one another (in the congregation) 
and in regard to all (even those outside). One wonders 
whether the Greek readers felt the double sense in 
which they used duwxev, “to pursue or chase” and “to 
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persecute,” that, whereas someone persecuted them, 
they were not to persecute in turn but were to pursue 
and to get for their persecutors the thing that was ben- 
eficial for them. But this applies also to fellow mem- 
bers who may on occasion serve us a mean turn. Take 
it with longsuffering and, when an opportunity offers 
itself, do them the best thing in return. 

These are the astonishing ethics of Jesus, Luke 
6:27, etc.; Matt. 5:39, etc.; 44, etc., which are con- 
stantly inculcated by the apostles, I Pet. 3:9; Rom. 
12:14, etc.; I Cor. 4:12, etc.; 6:7, etc. What a contrast 
to the world’s ethics! Yet how sensible, for when I re- 
ceive a slap and slap in return I only provoke a second 
slap to my own hurt and thus slap after slap, hurt after 
hurt to myself; but when I reward a slap with a favor 
I make it hard for the man to slap me again, he will 
soon cease, and I gain less harm to myself and may 
very likely win the man himself as my friend. Yet we 
persist in being resentful and vengeful. 

16) From actions toward other persons the ad- 
monition turns to actions that are spiritual in them- 
selves. Always rejoice! The adverb is placed for- 
ward for the sake of emphasis; this is also done in the 
next admonition, and in the third the phrase is placed 
forward. This helps to show that the trio belongs to- 
gether: joy — prayer — thanks, these three are well 
called die Grundstimmung des Christen. No special 
connection with what precedes is necessary: Rejoice in 
spite of meanness and persecution. The joy of the 
Christians is the product of the whole gospel and of the 
salvation that is theirs in Christ. Earthly joys fade 
after a brief moment; our joy of salvation never fades. 
Yet we need to be told ever to rejoice, for we let so 
many little adversities lessen and even darken our joy- 
fulness. The Christian life is the only truly joyful 
and happy life even as it merges into eternal joy. 
II Cor. 6:10. 
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17) Ceaselessly pray! Eph. 6:18, “at every 
season”; Rom. 12:12, “continuing steadfastly”; Luke 
18:1, “always.” ~All these have the same meaning. 
Paul himself did not constantly murmur and utter 
prayers so that his mind was occupied with nothing 
else. ‘‘Ceaselessly” does not mean that our regular 
custom of praying in the morning, the evening, at 
meals, in church, is not to be broken. The “always” 
of Jesus and this ‘‘ceaselessly” — that we are always 
to be fit and ready for an approach to God in wor- 
shipful praying. This verb is never used with refer- 
ence to praying to men; itis used only in the full 
sacred sense of turning to God in worshipful forms. 
The heart which is ever attuned to God as being his 
child turns to God as well in its secret thoughts as 
in its many utterances. 

18) Ineverything giving thanks! °*Ey ravi is not 
év ravri xaipo (Eph. 6:18), “on every occasion,” but “in 
connection with everything.” The explanation of 
this wav is found in the zayra, “all things,” of Rom. 8:28, 
all of which cooperate for good to God’s children and 
thus call forth our thanks to God. 

We need to learn this secret of the happy Christian 
life — thankfulness. If everything actually conspires 
to do us good, how can we do otherwise than always 
rejoice? What if we do not always at once see and feel 
the good, is there not joy in anticipating the sight? 
The Christmas tree is already being decorated although 
the doors are still closed, yet how the little hearts beat 
with expectant joy! 

For this (is) God’s will in Christ in regard to 
you. Whatis? The three just mentioned and surely 
not only the last. God wants us to rejoice always, to 
pray ceaselessly, to give thanks in everything. If it is 
all his will, we certainly must not frustrate that will 
with our folly. @édyya is the thing God wants in re 
gard to us (cs). This is his sweet gospel will “in con- 
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nection with Christ,” in connection with all that is 
embodied in the Anointed One. To what a new, high, 
blessed plane these injunctions lift us! 


19) The ydp clause separates the trio of impera- 
tives from the new group which now follows. For- 
mally, the first two are negatives with »/, the others 
positive, although the last (“hold yourselves away 
from’’) is negative in thought. Really, we have but 
three admonitions; the third about testing every- 
thing is only expounded by the last two. The Spirit 
do not extinguish! The present imperative indicates 
a course of action. In all five injunctions the impera- 
tive is placed last, thus both object and verb are 
emphatic, all is striking brevity. 

This is scarcely “the spirit” of the new life in the 
Thessalonians but the Holy Spirit who moves their 
hearts. The writers of this epistle are not referring 
to the special miraculous charismata such as speaking 
with tongues, inspired prophetic utterances, healings, 
and the like. They are writing about the ordinary and 
regular work of the Spirit and not about his extraordi- 
vary, miraculous manifestations. All that v. 12-18 
contain, and all that follows in v. 20-22 deals with 
nothing exceptional. All of the Thessalonians are ad- 
dressed, all of them are to let the Holy Spirit guide and 
proinpt them, and none are to squelch these holy 
promptings. 

They must not “extinguish” the Spirit, quench the 
holy fire and ardor he kindles in their hearts. The 
expression “to extinguish the Spirit’ is concentrated, 
the Spirit being identified with what he produces; “ex- 
tinguish” is figurative for putting out the holy fire 
upon the altar of the heart. Such quenching occurs 
when the fervor that the Spirit kindles in us is greatly 
lessened or put out altogether by fleshly, worldly ob- 
jections. Many a noble, generous, godly impulse dies 
without producing fruit in action or brings only a frac- 
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tion of what it might produce. Who has not seen many 
a good suggestion, plan, appeal, which certainly came 
from the Spirit, literally extinguished in whole or in 
part by unspiritual objections of ignorant or hostile 
brethren? So often some refuse to respond to the 
Spirit’s promptings and yield to the flesh. These are 
worthy of blame. This occurs both in the individual, 
in the inner circle of his own motives and impulses, 
as well as in meetings where united efforts for some 
plan or work are to be set going. 

20)  Prophesyings do not set at nought! Be- 
cause prophesyings are mentioned, some commentators 
regard this as a reference to the extraordinary charis- 
mata. They overlook the fact that two gifts of proph- 
ecy are clearly distinguished in the apostolic church: 
one was the reception of immediate revelation, the 
other the acquisition of mediate revelation and the 
ability to transmit this acquired revelation to others. 
The former was miraculous, highly exceptional, and 
could not be acquired. Paul received such revelations 
but not Silvanus and Timothy, the other writers of this 
epistle; Agabus received minor revelations. Yet Sil- 
vanus and Timothy prophesied by transmitting revela- 
tion that had already been given in the Word (Old 
Testament) and in the apostolic teaching. In I Cor. 14 
all the Corinthians are urged to seek this gift and abil- 
ity. In Rom. 12:7 this kind of prophecy stands at the 
head of the list of gifts, none of which are miraculous. 

This kind of prophesying is certainly suggested 
in v. 12, for elders were chosen for their ability along 
this line. In no way does this foster the “clerical idea,” 
for in the apostolic church, even more than in ours 
today, this ability to deal with the Word was cultivated 
by the members in general. That is one reason for the 
rapid spread of the church; that, too, is the reason that 
Paul could write the letters he wrote, which often have 
so many quotations from the Old Testament, quotations 
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which our people, including preachers, can scarcely 
find in the Old Testament without the aid of printed 
references. 

Such prophesyings (note the plural) might be “set 
at nought,” regarded as being worth little or nothing. 
Some made light of the instruction and admonition 
thus offered and made derogatory, unspiritual, or even 
flippant objections, especially when the prophesyings 
were offered by fellow members and not by the elders 
themselves. Against this sort of thing the writers 
warn the Thessalonians: let it never occur (durative 
present imperative). 

21) All things, however, test! Adversative 8é is 
fully supported. Instead of setting prophesyings at 
nought, the Thessalonians ought to test everything, not 
only prophesyings but “everything” (dvra) that might 
affect their religious life. For the idea of testing 
prophesyings compare I Cor. 14:29. Some had a spe- 
cial gift for this, I Cor. 12:10. The rule to be applied 
is indicated in Rom. 12:7, the Analogy of Faith. See 
the author’s interpretation of this passage. Everything 
in the church was to be tried and tested by means of 
the Word. Aoxpdéfwis a favorite word of Paul’s: to test. 
as coins or metals are tested in order to see whether 
they are genuine and of full weight. This figurative 
meaning lay back of the common use of this word. 

A true test may have one of two results: the thing 
tested may prove to be genuine or may prove to be 
spurious. Paul does not, however, stop with what 
the thing itself may prove to be, he advances at once 
to what the Thessalonians ought to do with the thing, 
whatever way the tests may result. The excellent 
thing hold fast! From every form of what is wicked 
hold off! 

These two commands complete the order to test 
everything. Note the verbal correspondence in xaréyere 
and dméyecbe; both mean “to hold,” but the active means 
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“to hold the excellent thing fast,” the middle “to hold 
oneself away from the wicked thing.” T6 xaddv is gen- 
eric, “the excellent thing” that you have found so by 
applying the real test, no matter what this thing may 
be. This word has a fine flavor in the Greek and means 
excellent, fair, and beautiful, something that is an 
honor and a grace to the possessor. Kard in the verb is 
perfective and lends it energy: hold firmly fast. Since 
prophecies have been mentioned, we think especially of 
the excellent doctrines, individual truths, spiritual 
principles and precepts that are often offered in a most 
effective way by such prophecy. This epistle is full of 
such xaAd. Hold to them! 

22) On the other hand: “from every form of what 
is wicked hold yourselves off.” Since 76 xaddv is a Sub- 
stantive, its opposite, zovmpot, must also be. The point 
to be noted is that 7d xaddv is definite while zovnpod is 
not; for the opposite of “the excellent thing” is not 
merely zovnpos but the entire expression: zavros «idous 
aovnpos, “every form of what is wicked.” This “every” 
is both definite and comprehensive, and zovypod must 
thus be anarthrous: “what is wicked” (qualitative). 


Trench and C.-K. make a distinction between 
popdy and oxijpa, “form” and “fashion” inherent in the 
object irrespective of the fact whether it is seen by 
others or not, and Sos, “form” as seen. Yet the latter 
is not a mere appearance without a corresponding sub- 
stance as Luther has translated it: allen boesen Schein; 
which is also the translation of the A. V.: “all appear- 
ance of evil.” The latter would mean that we are to 
avoid everything that looks wicked to those who hap- 
ren to see it although it may not be wicked at all. What 
is said by Paul is that wickedness has many forms, 
every one of which is really wickedness and also ap- 
pears so to men, and we are to keep away from every 
form that wickedness may assume. 
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Tlovypos is always to be understood in the active 
sense as denoting something malignant, working mis- 
chief, hurting all with whom it comes into contact. 
Who, then, would want to have contact with such a 
thing in any form? It blasts, poisons, kills. Keep 
away from it entirely. We should not restrict this 
command to the field of morals. The worst forms of 
wickedness consist of perversions of the truth, of spir- 
itual lies, although today many look upon these forms 
with indifference and regard them rather harmless. 
The fact that moral perversions are included is self- 
evident; these also work to destroy the spiritual life 
and appear in many forms. Only he will be “without 
blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’? who 
follows the Spirit, obeys his Word as true prophesy- 
ings bring it to him, holds to the good, and rejects 
every form of what is wicked. 


The Conclusion 


23)  Asthe first part of the epistle closes with a 
prayer-wish (3:11-13), so also does this second part. 
Now he, the God of the peace, may he sanctify you 
wholly, and your spirit entire and (your) soul and 
(your) body, may they blamelessly, in connection 
with the Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ, be pre- 
served! 

The synonymous adjectives sédoredcis, predicate ac- 
cusative to ipas, and 6AdxAnpov, predicative nominative, 
are placed so closely together, one at the end, the other 
at the beginning of its clause, in order to obtain an 
emphasis for each. They resemble one another very 
much in sound, in sense they are synonymous. God is 
to sanctify vos totos; Luther: euch durch und durch; 
R., W. P.: “the whole of each of you, every part of 
you.” In English we should use an adverb “totally” or 
“wholly.” To what extent this is to occur is added by 
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specifying still more closely: spirit, soul, body, each 
“as entire,” is to be preserved blamelessly. 

Airés is not in-contrast to anyone else; it merely 
intensifies the subject: “Now he, the God of the peace.” 
He is named according to the divine peace he bestows 
(see “peace” in 1:1). “The peace” is articulated be- 
cause there is only one of this kind which, through 
Christ, repairs the rupture caused by sin. The genitive 
characterizes. Paul does not refer to strife among the 
Thessalonians; he is not trying to overcome such strife. 
He would not strike at a new fault in a closing wish. 
The God of the peace who has bestowed all his saving 
peace upon us, Paul says, may he finish his work by 
sanctifying you each in totality, i. e., set you apart for 
himself in toto. Some think the adjective denotes qual- 
ity, but the thought is evidently one of extent: sanctify 
your complete being. 

No nook nor corner of your life is to be left where 
the peace of God does not penetrate; it is to reign un- 
disturbed in every province of your being. Many are 
satisfied with a partial Christianity, some parts of 
their life are still worldly. The apostolic admonitions 
constantly prod into all the corners of our nature so 
that none may escape purification. Here sanctification 
refers to the whole work of God, which follows the 
kindling of faith in our hearts. The aorist optative 
of wish dywoau is constative. The sanctification is not 
wrought in one instant, as many perfectionists imag- 
ine, but is a steady development (II Pet. 3:18; Eph. 
4:15). 

Kai is explicative. The wish is stated in another 
way and also with more fulness. Instead of the simple 
pronoun “you” we now have what “you” means: “your 
spirit and soul and body.” Instead of the predicate 
adjective éAoredcis we have the allied éAd«dnpov, which is 
neuter only because the first noun 76 zvedpa is neuter, 
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but is to be construed with all three nouns just as is 
ipov. Instead of “sanctify” we now have “be pre- 
served,” ryp7Gcin, another constative optative of wish 
which sums up the whole preservation just as the first 
aorist sums up the whole sanctification. When God 
sanctifies us, our spirit, soul, and body are to be pre- 
served. This sanctification preserves and keeps us. 

But we have two necessary additions, an adverb and 
a phrase. These are necessary because, while “may 
sanctify” is a complete concept, “may be preserved,” 
when it is used with reference to the spirit, soul, and 
body as “entire,’”’ is incomplete, the more so since this 
might mean that no constituent of our spirit or of our 
soul or of our body is to be lost, which is, of course, not 
what is meant. So we have: “may they be blamelessly 
preserved.” The adverb is used for the simple reason 
that a predicative adjective precedes, and the use of 
another predicative adjective: “preserved as blame- 
less,’ would not be good rhetoric. To think that the 
adverb is “hard” (really meaning that it is out of 
place) is unfair to Paul because the subject is not God 
but “your spirit,” etc., because the verb of this subject 
is passive, and because any adverbial modification of 
this verb, like the verb itself, automatically pertains to 
the subject. What undergoes a blameless preservation 
is blameless. The kind of act governs the kind of 
result. 

The & phrase does not state the date of this being 
preserved, for the preservation occurs in this life and 
not “at the Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
é¢v is exactly like the one occurring in Rom. 2:16 (on 
which see the author). The conscience of the pagans 
does not accuse and at times excuse them on judgment 
day but here and now in this life “in connection with a 
day when God shall judge the hidden things of men.” 
Conscience would not judge as it does if no such day 
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were impending. So here our being preserved now is 
“in connection with” Christ’s Parousia. If there were 
no Parousia, this preservation would be pointless. The 
context in which & is used always indicates what con- 
nection is had in mind. In Rom. 2:16 it is the connec- 
tion of conscience facing the coming judgment; in the 
present passage it is the connection of what is done for 
our spirit, soul, and body in view of the Parousia of 
our Lord. 

Trench defines é6\éxAnpos as retaining all that was at 
first allotted (ddos plus xAjpos), entire in all its parts, 
nothing that is necessary to completeness being lack- 
ing. An unhewn stone has as yet lost nothing through 
the shaping process. The word is used with reference 
to an entire week, a whole skin. A Levitical priest, a 
sacrifice, dare not be maimed. Some apply the idea 
of sacrifice in our passage, but this is only one use of 
this word. It is the Latin integer and integritas and 
came to be used with reference to mental and moral 
entireness. One is spiritually 6\0xAnpos when no grace 
is missing, but réAeos when grace has not merely made 
a beginning but has produced a mature condition. Here 
“the spirit, the soul, the body,” each entire —= un- 
maimed, unversehrt (C.-K. 605); if they are unpre- 
served they will be maimed. This thought is involved 
in passages such as II Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:27; Col. 
1:22,,28. 

Delitzsch, Biblische Psychologie, 84, etc., offers in- 
formation on the various views of trichotomists and 
dichotomists. The question is simple: “Is man com- 
posed of two or of three parts?” In other words, can 
spirit and soul be divided as soul and body can? A 
reference to Heb. 4:12 does not establish the affirma- 
tive. Man’s material part can be separated from his 
immaterial part, but the immaterial part cannot be 
divided; it is not a duality of spirit and-soul. Where, 
as here, spirit and soul are distinguished, the spirit 
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designates our immaterial part as it is related to God, 
as being capable of receiving the operations of the 
Spirit of God and of his Word; while soul (yx) des- 
ignates this same immaterial part in its function of 
animating the body and also as receiving impressions 
from the body it animates. Death is described as the 
spirit’s leaving the body and as the soul’s leaving, for 
it is the sundering of the immaterial from the material. 

The spirit ought to rule supreme; wholly controlled 
by God’s Spirit, man ought to be mvevarixés. Sin en- 
abled the yux7 to control so that man became yds, his 
bodily appetites having sway. The subject is extensive 
and can only be touched here. Modern psychology dis- 
rogards it despite its supreme importance. The view 
that Paul was influenced by the pagan views of his day 
is unwarranted; the whole Scriptural revelation knows 
the constitution of man as it really is and speaks ac- 
cordingly. We note one wrong opinion, that in our 
passage zveipa signifies the new heavenly life that is 
kindled in us by God’s Spirit. The word is at times 
so used, but certainly not here where it is associated 
with yyy and cépa. 

When we study this subject we should bear in mind 
that the English word “soul” is not a true equivalent 
of the Greek yxy. While wveipa and yy are at times 
used as being practically identical when the context 
requires no specific distinction, in English we quite 
generally speak of “the soul” as amounting to “the 
spirit.” This is different in the Greek. For yy% fur- 
nishes us the adjective ywyxds while in English “soul” 
supplies us no such adjective, and we are compelled to 
translate this important Greek adjective with “carnal” 
which is derived from the Latin carnis and not from 
“soul.” 

The three are merely named side by side in our pas- 
sage and should be left so and not be changed as though 
the wording combines spirit and soul, or as though it 
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combines soul and body. Yet “your” is most signifi- 
cant and thus also the order of the nouns. These Thes- 
salonians are Christians, whose spirit is controlled by 
God’s Spirit and is not like the helpless spirit of pagans. 
Their soul (yx) is thus also controlled by the spirit 
(xveipa) and is not like the soul of pagans, which runs 
away with the spirit and gives rein to the body. Their 
body is thus also with the animating soul submissive 
to the spirit and not like the body of pagans which is 
urged on by its own low desires. Of your spirit, soul, 
and body it can be said that they are preserved in a 

lameless way, the passive implying the divine Spirit 
as the agent. 

24) This doubled wish is sealed with the assur- 
ance of fulfillment for the writers who make the 
wish and for the readers in regard to whom it is 
made. Faithful (is) he who calls you, who also will 
do (this)! ‘Faithful’ — we may trust him. That 
is why he is here named “he who calls you,” for 
why this call if he is not faithful, if we cannot 
depend upon him to do this, i. e., to sanctify and 
preserve? ‘O xadév simply characterizes, the parti- 
ciple is used irrespective of time, yet (as always in 
the epistles) this calling is efficacious, successful, 
having produced acceptance. 

‘He also will do this” is not absolute but like the 
calling; this sanctifying and this preserving are 
accomplished only through the Word and the Spirit’s 
grace. These are sufficiens, we can rely on them to the 
utmost. The Christian knows: ‘With strength of 
ours here nought is done”’ (Luther). 

25) The writers give the readers first considera- 
tion, only in the second place do they think of them- 
selves. Brethren, keep praying for us!  Tlepi, “‘con- 
cerning,’ isthe Greek idiom. This request is based 
on the efficacy of prayer and at the same time on the 
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relationship of spiritual brotherhood. Paul seldom 
begins with “brethren”; this fact makes this con- 
struction effective when he employs it. 

26) Now the salutation: Salute all the brethren 
with a holy kiss! This is the regular form and not 
“we salute you’; all the Thessalonians are to act 
for the writers in conveying to all of themselves 
the salutation sent. On doing this “in connection 
with a holy kiss” see Rom. 16:16. ‘All,’ not one is 
to be omitted. 

27) The adjuration that follows is exceptional: 
I adjure you by the Lord (two accusatives) that this 
letter be read to all the brethren! We naturally 
wonder why Paul should use this strong final adjura- 
tion. In the first place, it demands that the letter be 
read to the congregation, for this is what “all the 
brethren” means; it was not to pass from hand to hand 
so that it would not reach some. That, too, is why the 
passive is used. In the second place, this letter was not 
carried to Thessalonica by Silvanus and Timothy 
(Coptic versions, note at the end) or by Timothy 
(Peshito), but by an ordinary messenger and would be 
handed to some Christian, perhaps not even to an 
elder, in Thessalonica. Thus, whoever receives and 
first reads it in a small circle is to see to it that it be 
read to all in the congregation. The supposition that, 
because Paul did not come in person, a mere letter 
would perhaps be regarded as amounting to little, does 
not seem warranted. 

Paul uses the first person singular even as he is the 
one who is most responsible for the whole work in 
Thessalonica as also for the contents of this epistle. 
So it is he who is deeply concerned that the whole 
congregation with all its members shall get to hear 
these admonitions, instructions, and evidences of his 
love. If a special and peculiar reason existed in Thes- 
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salonica for an adjuration such as this, the epistle 
nowhere betrays that fact, and no one has yet success- 
fully stated what it could have been. 


28) The final benediction: The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with you! is exclamatory and 
needs no verb to complete the thought. Other final 
greetings vary a little, the one in Col. 4:18 being the 
briefest. ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” with 
all its saving power and all its heavenly gifts sum- 
marizes everything. Let this be perd, in company with 
you! 

The note in the A. V.: “The first (epistle) unto the 
Thessalonians was written from Athens,” is the opin- 
ion of the early collectors of the sacred manuscript 
copies. The letter was written from Corinth; the aman- 
uensis is not known. 


Soli Deo Gloria 


St. Paul's Second Epistle 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GREETING 


1) Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the church 
of Thessalonians in connection with God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ: grace to you and peace 
from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ! 

See the discussion in I Thess. 1:1. The writers 
again use only their unmodified names. The church 
is addressed as it was in the first epistle save that jpav 
is added in the phrase attached. “Grace to you and 
peace” is amplified by the addition of the phrase “from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” See the 
discussion of this phrase in the exposition of some of 
Paul’s other letters. The point to be noted is the fact 
that the Thessalonians are addressed in the same way 
in both epistles, which means that the attitude of the 
writers toward the Thessalonians has not been altered 
by what had occurred in Thessalonica since the first 
letter was written and sent. 

Paul and Silvanus had received the fullest informa- 
tion about Thessalonica from Timothy whom Paul had 
sent to bring a report (I Thess. 3:1-6). Second Thes- 
salonians evidences the fact that it, too, rests on full in- 
formation regarding what had occurred since Tim- 
othy’s return and since the dispatching of First Thes- 
salonians. How did this further information reach 
Corinth and the writers? Some assume that the Thes- 
salonians had written a letter to Paul. But this epistle 
nowhere indicates that it is an answer to a letter re- 
ceived from Thessalonica. Still more convincing is the 
full and detailed information about Thessalonica pre- 
sented in this epistle, plainly being information which 
no letter from Thessalonica could have contained — if 

(378) 
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such a letter had been written and had prompted an 
answer on the part of Paul and his assistants. We 
know the fact that this information reached Paul, but 
we do not know how the information was carried. 


The Preliminary Section of the Letter 


Once More Gratitude to God for the State of the 
Thessalonians Combined with Prayer for Them 


8) This is plainly the introductory section of the 
epistle. Several things are worthy of note. Here the 
thanksgiving ends with prayer for the Thessalonians; 
in First Thessalonians the thanksgiving stands alone, 
and the prayer-wishes are placed at the end of the two 
parts of the letter (I Thess. 3:11-138; 5:28, 24). A 
comparison of the two thanksgivings answers the ques- 
tion as to which epistle is first and which second. I 
Thess. 1:2-2:20 could not appear in a second letter, 
for it speaks of the beginnings in Thessalonica and, 
as chapter 3 shows, of the time of Timothy’s visit and 
the reception of the information he brought. II Thess. 
1:3, etc., cannot antedate First Thessalonians for this 
applies only to the later growth in Thessalonica. We 
note these and still further facts because some critics 
reverse the order of the two epistles. 

Again we note that this second thanksgiving 
merges (v. 5-10), not merely into the great hope of the 
Parousia, but, as combined with this, into a reminder 
of the great final judgment with its terrors for those 
who disobey the gospel and with its glory for the true 
saints. The new note, struck with such force already 
in the opening paragraph of this second epistle, is that 
of damning judgment. This note is not found in First 
Thessalonians; it belongs in this second epistle which 
sketches the great Antichrist and his doom; it serves 
as a warning also for the Thessalonians, a few of whom 
were not following the gospel properly but were acting 
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disorderly. This second epistle at once takes a firm, 
almost stern grip on the Thessalonians — at once 
reflecting and then fitting the situation in Thessalonica. 


The Thanksgiving 


We are obliged to give thanks to God always con- 
cerning you, brethren, even as it is worthy, that your 
faith grows exceedingly and the love of each single 
one of you increases toward one another so that we 
ourselves boast about you in the churches of God over 
your perseverance and faith in all your persecutions 
and the afflictions which you endure, an indication 
of the righteous judgment of God so that you are 
deemed worthy of the kingdom of God, in behalf of 
which you also suffer; etc. 

Every commentator remarks that the writers do 
not say simply, “We give thanks to God always con- 
cerning you” (as in other epistles), but here and in 
2:12, “We are obliged to give thanks,” etc. We need 
not take note of all the explanations. To call this state- 
ment un-Pauline, a mark of spuriousness, implies that 
a writer must always use the same expression no mat- 
ter what the circumstances and what his thought may 
be. To attribute the insertion of obligation to someone 
who wrote this letter and only submitted it to Paul for 
his signature is to overdo the explanation. To find “a 
full-toned liturgical formula,’ commonly used in later 
devotional language, and thus to deny the Pauline au- 
thorship of this letter, is to misread the meaning of 
Paul’s wording and what the later phraseology intends. 
In our Communion liturgy the minister still says: “Let 
us give thanks unto our Lord God,” the congregation 
responds: “It is meet and right so to do,” and the 
minister continues: “It is truly meet, right, and salu- 
tary, that we should . . . give thanks,” etc. Later 
forms of language did not produce either Paul’s word- 
ing or the thought it intends to convey. 
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The feeling that the expression “we are obliged 
to thank” (are morally compelled) seems to indicate 
a reluctance is correct; the wording is intended to make 
that impression. But instead of being weaker than the 
simple “we thank,” it is stronger. We use similar 
expressions, for instance: “We (or: you) cannot 
help but say,” etc., implying fullest readiness to 
say because of facts which are all too plain. So 
here “we are obliged” means: “‘we cannot help it, you 
Thessalonians with your faith and love amid all your 
persecutions simply make us thank God concerning 
you.” The idea is: if we writers should ever want to 
hold back our thanks regarding you we just could not. 
The writers remember I Thess, 1:2 and now say still 
more. They cannot help it in view of what has trans- 
pired since the first letter was written. Tdvrore has the 
same force it had in I Thess. 1:2. The placement of 
“brethren” so far back is also viewed critically, which 
would have caused Paul to wonder. Why must he 
place every address farther forward? In I Thess. 1:2 
he has none! 

True, this placement makes the first clause a kind 
of unit by itself but scarcely so that it separates the 
next so that we must read: “even as it is worthy be- 
cause,” etc., 67. depending on this clause and not on “we 
are obliged to give thanks.” “Om states that for which 
thanks is being given (dafuer, dass, B.-P. 572; “for 
that,” R. V.). Does that, then, make “even as it is 
worthy” rather superfluous since it is already con- 
tained in “we are obliged”? On the contrary, it brings 
out the very point intended by “‘we are obliged.” Of 
course, xaf#s does not express degree but comparison. 
It is a worthy thing to feel an obligation to thank God 
and to meet this obligation, especially when the object 
imposing the obligation for thanksgiving is so weighty. 
In déwv there is the idea of weight, one that balances the 
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scales; here the meeting of this obligation and the 
worthiness of doing so are to be balanced. 


This thanksgiving to God concerns the faith and 
the love of the Thessalonians despite the persecutions 
that have continued since the visit of Timothy and the 
sending of the first letter. These persecutions did not 
upset the faith of the Thessalonians; instead, their 
faith “grows exceedingly,” they cling more intensely 
to Christ. The supposition that iép in the verb implies 
that their faith grows “beyond” proper sober bounds 
and thus refers to the disorders mentioned in 3:6, etc., 
is not supported by the context. The faith is grow- 
ing “beyond” what it was at the time when the first 
letter was written. Perhaps even this is too specific; 
the verb may indicate only a very strong growth, one 
that is wholly praiseworthy, for who can have too 
much faith? So also their love is increasing. In I 
Thess. 3:12 “abound” is added; its absence here is of 
no particular significance. Persecution drew the mem- 
bers most closely together: “‘the love of each single one 
of you all for one another,” which is stronger than 
ipayv <is ddA7dovs, “your love for one another.” 

In I Thess. 1:3 hope is added to faith and love as 
an object of thanksgiving. In this epistle hope is not 
mentioned, and, as we gather from the rest of the let- 
ter, this is due to the fact that in Thessalonica some 
were misconstruing this hope and thus also were chang- 
ing their conduct. Paul praises what is good and true 
without the least discount; but he does not praise, he 
corrects what is faulty and wrong. He does so here. 
The two letters are misunderstood when the Thessa- 
lonian fault, which is revealed in the second letter, is 
found mentioned in the first. If that were true, I 
Thess. 1:3 would not speak of the Thessalonian faith, 
love, and hope with equal gratitude to God, as it does, 
but would deal with the fault regarding hope, 
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This fault has developed since the first letter was 
written. Did it develop as a result of that first letter? 
Of course, not as a legitimate deduction but due to mis- 
understanding? Such an opinion is not justified, 
whether it is expressed in language that is derogatory 
to Paul or is toned down to milder language. I Thess. 
1:10 speaks of the waiting for Christ as this was re- 
ported by Paul prior to the first letter, a waiting with 
which no fault could be found. I Thess. 5:1, etc., states 
that the Thessalonians “know” about the times and the 
seasons and only repeats the main facts of this knowl- 
edge. The admonitions to soberness (I Thess. 5:6, 8) 
are elaborated in such a way that they exclude the 
conclusion that some were already losing their balance. 
Finally, Second Thessalonians makes no correction re- 
garding a misunderstanding of anything said in First 
Thessalonians. 

The point of I Thess. 4:13-5:11 is the grieving for 
the members who had already died. Second Thessalon- 
ians says nothing further about this grieving. The 
legitimate conclusion to be drawn is that. the comfort 
offered in First Thessalonians (4:18; 5:11) had been 
effective — the grieving ceased. What, then, caused 
the disorderliness that had developed since that time? 
All that we can say is, the pressure of persecution; and 
this we say chiefly on the basis of later experiences in 
the church when calamitous times led many to imagine 
that Christ would come immediately. 

It would be unfair to think that all the Thessalon- 
ians or even a majority of them had become unbalanced 
regarding the Parousia. This was true regarding only 
comparatively few. But incipient errors must be 
promptly checked, and it is this that is now done for 
the Thessalonians. In 3:6, etc., plus v. 14, 15 we see 
that the church had kept its soberness and thus is or- 
dered to deal with the few who have gone off on a 
wrong tangent. 
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4) ‘Qore states the result which the growing faith 
and the increasing love of the Thessalonians has: “so 
that we ourselves (like others who hear about you) 
boast about you in the churches of God over your per- 
severance and faith in all the persecutions,” etc. ‘Ypas 
avrovs is not reflexive but intensive (R. 687) like airds 
in I Thess. 5:23; the persons about whom the boasting 
is done are indicated by &, which is quite regular even 
when the verb is the simplex (it is not a Hebraism). 
Where this boasting is done is also stated by é although 
this might be a dative stating to whom the boasting is 
made. The infinitive is durative. The compound verb, 
which is used also by other writers, is proper with the 
two év phrases. 

Rather much is inferred from the plural “in the 
churches of God” when these are thought to be a num- 
ber of churches that had been newly founded in Achaia, 
sufficient time having elapsed since the writing of the 
first letter to permit the founding of so many churches 
in this new territory. We do not know where the 
churches referred to by the writers are located. The 
phrase does not necessarily mean that the writers are 
present in each church when they boast. It is natural 
to think of all the churches with which the writers 
from time to time keep making contact through visit- 
ors, oral messages, etc. Some of these churches may 
have been located in distant places. The word éxxAyoia, 
“assembly,” still needs a modifier to show that a Chris- 
tian assembly is referred to, hence we have “the 
churches of God’; the unmodified ecclesia, like our 
word “church,” soon became sufficient. 

We recall I Thess. 1:8 where the writers are happy 
to say that reports about the Thessalonians have gone 
out far and wide so that the writers find the churches 
informed about the Thessalonians and need not tell 
the news themselves. In II Cor. 8:1, etc.; 9:2, etc., we 
see that Paul loves to boast to others about the faith- 
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fulness and the zeal of one church or of a number of 
churches. This delights his heart. Who would not a 
thousand times rather boast than lament and com- 
plain? 2 

This boasting is never self-glorification which says 
what the churches are doing while meaning what Paul 
himself has done. The credit is given wholly where it 
belongs. And the aim is always to encourage and 
strengthen those to whom the boast is made, to stim- 
ulate their consciousness that they are not a lone hand- 
ful standing by themselves but are bound together with 
so many others in other cities and provinces. Paul 
ever has in mind “the Communion of Saints.” To this 
date we boast of one church to another, and it is right 
so to do. In those early days, when the church was 
first being planted, it was still more proper to do so. 
The firm stand of the Thessalonians meant much to the 
churches who heard of it; and the thought of how much 
it meant stimulated the Thessalonians, too, to stand 
ever more firmly and faithfully. 

*Ev indicates the personal, irép the impersonal object 
of the boasting (in II Cor. 10:8 it is epi) : “over your 
perseverance and faith in all your persecutions,” etc., 
the whole of which should be read as a unit. One ar- 
ticle combines the two nouns, iyév and also the entire 
phrase belong to both. The fact that love is not again 
named does not imply that it is disregarded, for it is 
ever the fruit of faith. It is not stressed in this con- 
nection. The stress is on the perseverance, izopor}, “the 
remaining under,” “the brave patience,” as Trench 
calls it, with which the manly Christian holds out. It 
accompanies genuine faith. The perseverance is named 
first simply because it is stressed; it is so also in Rev. 
13:10 and similarly “thy love and faith” in Philemon 5. 
We need not regard this double expression as a hendi- 
adys as the older commentators do: persevering faith 
or faithful persevering, yet the two are closely con- 
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nected; nor does zions mean “faithfulness,” it is the 
same “faith” that was mentioned in v. 3, it is confi- 
dence in Christ. 

The reason that perseverance and faith are thus 
combined appears from the phrase “in all your perse- 
cutions and the afflictions which you endure.” So “the 
persecutions” have continued, apparently in repeated 
outbreaks; “‘all’? may reach back and take in those also 
that occurred prior to the time of the first letter. 
“Afflictions” is a wider term and includes the painful 
effects of the persecutions, many of which persist long 
after the persecution dies down. The view that the 
article in the expression rais 6Aipeow prevents ipov from 
being construed with this noun is not supported by 
grammar. The relative clause is added because the 
Thessalonians are still enduring the painful results. 

In the New Testament dvéyo always occurs in the 
middle and is construed with the genitive (B.-D. 176, 
1), so we assume that ais is an attraction to the case of 
the antecedent. This verb may govern the accusative, 
and even a dative of means is at times found. The 
writers are proud and happy to tell all the churches 
that the Thessalonians bravely hold out in their faith 
in spite of all their persecutions and consequent suffer- 
ings. Regarding the earlier sufferings see I Thess. 
2:14. Therefore the greater is the pity that a church 
so brave, etc., should have members that have wild, 
disorderly notions in another direction. 

5) We regard the next statement as a simple nom- 
inative apposition: “an indication of the righteous 
judgment of God so that you are counted worthy of the 
kingdom of God, in behalf of which you also suffer.” 
What is such an “indication,” éveypo, “a thing pointed 
out” (2Seés is the act)? Suffering these afflictions as 
the Thessalonians suffer them with perseverance and 
faith. Suffering persecution would not yet be such an 
indication. When we are construing the apposition we 
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cannot stop with the minor relative clause “which you 
endure” but must include the main concepts plus the 
minor one: “your perseverance and faith in the midst 
of all your persecutions,” etc. But this is not an indi- 
cation offered by the Thessalonians but one that Paul 
now points out to them, one that the Thessalonians 
may not have noted but should note for their comfort. 
To endure persecution and painful affliction in perse- 
verance and faith may seem like a hardship, often like 
a needless hardship for the believers. Viewed in its 
true light, it is “an indication of the righteous judg- 
ment of God.” 

Some expositors regard this judgment as a present 
judgment of God, others warn us against accepting 
this idea as though Paul is speaking of “an advance 
indication of the judgment God will render at the last 
day.” They point to what follows as substantiating 
this idea; but this only follows and is not yet said in 
v. 5. Nor does the article “the righteous judgment” 
compel one to think of the “the final judgment.” This 
is God’s judgment on the persevering faith of the Thes- 
salonians right here and now. The thought.often oc- 
curs to true Christians that God is unrighteous when 
he lets them suffer severe persecution. This is the 
problem with which Ps. 73 deals. It is ever a right- 
eous and thus most blessed judgment, and we are to 
see the indication to that effect. 

Hence also «is ré does not denote purpose as those 
suppose who think of the final judgment. This infini- 
tive phrase states the outcome or result of God’s right- 
eous judgment: “so that you are deemed worthy of the 
kingdom of God,” namely in this judgment of his which 
is indicated by the perseverance and faith with which 
you suffer. The genitive indicates to what the aSeypa 
refers; the infinitive clause states to what the xpiow 
refers. “To be accounted worthy of the kingdom of 
God” is almost the verdict now pronounced upon the 
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Thessalonians; yet one may debate a little as to wheth- 
er cis ro is meant in that sense, for every act of judg- 
ing (xpicis) involves a verdict. The infinitive rather at 
once states the outcome or result of the act of judging. 
The idea that cis 76 expresses purpose is not tenable. A 
righteous verdict has no further purpose than to be 
what it is, a righteous act. But a verdict always has 
a result, and that is the main thought here. For this 
reason, too, the infinitive is an aorist. 

Here we again have the idea of weight in déws (as 
in the adjective in v. 3). The ungodly are like chaff 
which the wind drives away, they cannot stand in the 
judgment now or ever (Ps. 1:4, 5) ; but perseverance 
and faith which are tried by persecution and affliction 
have weight in God’s judgment. This weight of worth- 
iness does not lie in our suffering but in Christ who fills 
our faith. The infinitive, too, does not mean “to be 
made worthy,” least of all by what we suffer, but “to 
be deemed or accounted worthy” and thus matches the 
idea of a “judgment,” God’s pronouncing a verdict. 
Here “the kingdom of God” is the kingdom of glory. 
“To be accounted worthy of this kingdom” — to be 
considered fit for entering this kingdom at the final 
consummation. 

It was a tremendous encouragement to the Thessa- 
lonians to be told that their unshaken faith in all their 
persecutions constituted an &éeypo or indication that 
God judged them to be worthy of eternal blessedness, 
that his judgment pointed to this outcome and result. 

6) The point to be noted is the fact that this 
judgment of God which results in regarding the 
Thessalonians worthy of God’s kingdom is absolutely 
righteous. Hence the substantiation: if, indeed, it is 
righteous with God duly to give in return affliction to 
those afflicting you and (thus) to you that are 
afflicted surcease in company with us in connection 
with the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven 
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in company with his power of angels in flaming 
fire, etc. 

Eizep is the strengthened «i and is used in a condi- 
tion of undisputed reality that is fully assured for the 
reader as well as for the writer, here: ‘‘if, indeed, it is 
righteous as it most certainly is in your judgment as 
well as in ours.” 

The Scriptures emphasize the absolute righteous- 
ness of God in the final judgment. In this public judg- 
ment before the whole universe of men and angels all 
will acclaim that God is righteous in acquitting the 
believers and equally righteous in damning the ungodly 
and unbelievers. Both verdicts will rest on absolute 
justice. The damned themselves will not dream of 
challenging or even questioning the verdict that sends 
them to their doom. Those who appear in God’s judg- 
ment with the righteousness of God bestowed upon 
them by the gospel through faith (Rom. 1:16, 17) must 
be declared righteous by a righteous God; those who 
appear in the unrighteousness of their sin and unbelief 
(Rom. 1:18) must be damned by a righteous God. In 
the full light of the last day all the fallacies that today 
darken men’s judgment will disappear. The fact that 
God is and must be righteous is axiomatic; a God who 
is unrighteous in the least cannot exist. 

*Azd has the force of “duly”; dvri, “in return for,” 
hence “duly to give in return” and in this sense “to 
recompense”; aorist to denote the complete final act. 
The justice of giving “affliction to those afflicting you” 
is beyond question (Matt. 7:2). This is what they de- 
mand of God by their actions, demand again and again, 
and God would not be righteous if he did not meet this 
demand upon his righteousness. The proposition is 
axiomatic even as far as all ordinary sense of human 
right and justice is concerned. 

7) Kai has consecutive force: “and thus.” The 
self-evident nature of the first proposition carries with 
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it the self-evidence of the second, that in righteousness 
God must then duly give “to you that are being afflict- 
ed” by these afflicters “surcease” from affliction “in 
company with us,” the writers, who now endure the 
same unjust affliction. *Aveos is relief or rest and is 
exactly the proper opposite to affliction. The righteous 
hand of God must interpose: as it crushes forever the 
afflicters of the righteous, so it must free the afflicted 
and place them into his kingdom. Their affliction was 
permitted only to test and try the genuineness of their 
justifying faith. The end must be eternal rest in the 
kingdom to which they clung by faith in the Savior- 
King. 

The idea that their suffering affliction merits this 
reward is the very opposite of all that the Scripture 
teaches and of the justice here set forth, for the acts of 
afflicting God’s people are only the public evidences of 
ungodliness and unbelief, i. e., of the rejection of God 
and Christ, while the perseverance under such afflic- 
tions belongs to the public evidence of faith in God and 
Christ, in the grace and the salvation they bestow. The 
final public judgment deals with the open evidence as 
establishing what it evidences in the hearts of the one 
class as well as in the hearts of the other. It is this 
fact that publicly displays the absolute righteousness 
of God’s judgment. 

Paul is the last man to fail to include himself and 
his assistants with his readers. The Thessalonians saw 
how the storm of persecution broke over him and SGil- 
vanus when they worked in Thessalonica, which in- 
volved also Jason (Acts 17:5, etc.). Verily, they were 
in company with each other (erd) in the matter of this 
significant affliction for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s 
(Mark 10:29). What Paul writes to the Thessalon- 
ians in the way of assured comfort is what is his own 
deepest assurance and comfort. He also ever has in 
mind the fellowship of all believers in the Una Sancta. 
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The world hates all of them because Jesus has taken 
them out of the world (John 15:18, etc.) ; every evi- 
dence the world supplies for this fact is so much assur- 
ance and comfort that the righteous God deems the 
believers worthy of his kingdom and will duly grant 
them rest in that kingdom. 

God often deals with those who afflict the believers 
now and grants to the latter seasons of refreshing 
(Acts 3:19). But all this is only preliminary and only 
partially reveals the justice of God. Not of this does 
Paul speak here but of the last day and of the final 
judgment: ‘in connection with (or: at) the revelation 
of the Lord Jesus from heaven in company with his 
power of angels,” etc. This is the Parousia (I Thess. 
2:19; 3:13; 4:15; 5:28; II Thess. 2:1, 8)_ which is 
called “the revelation” because the Lord Jesus will then 
be revealed visibly in all his glory, majesty, and power 
so that every eye shall see him, also they that pierced 
him (Rev. 1:7). 

In these two letters the expression “‘the Lord Jesus” 
occurs a number of times. When Paul attributes the 
final judgment to God he does so in the sense of what 
John 5:27 and Acts 17:31 state, and what the phrase 
“in connection with the revelation of the Lord Jesus” 
conveys — é& being more than temporal. “From heav- 
en” (“out of the heavens,” I Thess. 1:10; Acts 1:11) 
means visible descent in glory. “With his power of 
angels” is not a genitive of quality: “with his mighty 
angels” (A. V., but the margin is correct). Merd gov- 
erns dvvdpews odrod. Then dyyeAov is regarded ag an ap- 
positional qualitative genitive since perd is evidently 
chosen because of the mention of angels: “in company 
with his power as exhibited in angels’? who will accom- 
pany him. Next to Christ are angels; all Christ’s 
power is visibly displayed in them at his Parousia. 

8) The reader automatically continues with the 
next phrase: “in flaming fire.’”’ He would not halt at 
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the end of v. 7 and connect this phrase with the follow- 
ing participle, and still less would he halt before airos 
and connect this with the participle and thus obtain a 
genitive absolute: “he with flaming fire giving due jus- 
tice,” etc. This is not a genitive absolute, for the gen- 
itive participle modifies rod Kupiov ‘Injoov, who will exe- 
cute the judgment for God. We construe: “in com- 
pany with his power of angels in flaming fire.” This 
is an allusion to Ps. 104:4 (Heb. 1:7) : “who makes his 
ministers a flaming fire.” Those who consider only 
Isa. 66:15 and 29:6 think that the Lord himself ap- 
pears as flaming fire; it is his power as displayed in his 
angels that flames like fire. 

The Scriptures use both “in fire of flame” and “in 
flame of fire” so that the readings vary in our passage. 
The expression goes back to Exod. 3:2 although Paul’s 
wording has its source in Ps.104:4. “A fire of flame’ — 
a flaming fire (characterizing genitive). Some of the 
early commentators understand Sivas, “power,” in the 
sense of “army”: “his army of angels” (the abstract 
for the concrete) ; but the word is not used in this way. 

The picture presented is most tremendous. While 
the description pertains to the angels — the Lord’s 
power exhibited in them, their innumerable host being 
a vast fire descending with shooting flames — it leaves 
us to imagine the unimaginable power and glory of 
him who descends in the center of this host, whose 
power and glory in this revelation human words can- 
not describe. 

AWdvros édixnow is also Old Testament phraseology 
(Isa. 66:15) : giving justice to those who do not know 
God and to those who are disobedient to the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus, etc. The present participle is 
descriptive; the expression is used regarding the 
guilty: “rendering vengence,” it is used with this verb 
only here in the New Testament. The two articles point 
to two classes: “those who do not know God” (pagans 
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without contact with the gospel) — “those who obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus” (Jews and pagans 
who reject the gospel). The two substantivized parti- 
ciples are present tenses and are descriptive of condi- 
tion (ci3do. is a second perfect and is always used as a 
present). This not knowing God is the wilful, guilty 
ignorance described in Rom. 1:18-32 and further ex- 
plained in Rom. 2:14-16. Not obeying the gospel is to 
refuse it the faith which it would create. 

9) Oirwesis both qualitative and causal: such (and 
because they are such) as shall suffer as justice de- 
struction eternal away from the face of the Lord 
and from the glory of his might when he comes to 
be glorified among his saints and to be marvelled 
at among all those that believed, for our testi- 
mony to you was believed in connection with that 
day. 

“Such,” as v. 8 states they are, and as such the jus- 
tice they shall suffer is no less than “destruction eternal 
away from,” etc., where there is only outer darkness, 
weeping, and gnashing of teeth, Matt. 22:18. Adxyy is 
the predicate accusative. No man can describe all that 
6AcOpos and its synonym dmeAaa contain. Those who 
think that Paul does not dwell on the horrors of hell 
because he does not describe its details may note that 
he uses these most powerful terms. Nothing can go 
beyond paying as a just penalty “destruction (ruin, 
devastation) eternal.” 

The view that this consists in being “away from 
the Lord’s face,” etc., is untenable. “Destruction” it- 
self states in what it consists, for it is a descriptive 
term. Those who find annihilation in it would thereby 
akolish hell, others misunderstand aidéwos and reduce it 
to a long term which, however, eventually ends. There 
is no time beyond the last day, either short or long, but 
only timelessness, eternity, “the eon to come”; this is 
what the adjective means, which is true of the fon OF 
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“life” of the blessed as it.is true of the “destruction” 
or the damned. This destruction occurs “away from 
the Lord’s face” and thus in the outer darkness. They 
loved the darkness rather than the light (John 3:19) 
during their earthly life when they might have walked 
in the light; they thus brought upon themselves dam- 
nation, destruction where the face of the Lord sheds no 
light, which is already description enough. 

“And from the glory of his strength” rounds out 
the description of the destruction. ‘Icy’; means the 
might or strength that the Lord possesses whether he 
exhibits it or not; compare Svvaws in v. 7. But “the 
glory” of it is its blessed and thus glorious manifesta- 
tion. So the Lord does let his might shine forth, namely 
in his glory-reign in heaven, far away from which 
glory the damned lie wrecked in an eternal wreck. 

10) “When he comes” (or “shall come”); dérav, 
“whenever,” once more points to the unknown date of 
the Lord’s Parousia. Two infinitives of purpose follow, 
they are aorist passives, effective constatives (not de- 
scriptive presents): ‘to be glorified among his saints 
and to be marvelled at among all who believed.’”’ Some 
have at least the first & mean: an seinen Heiligen, so 
that the glorification really goes out from the Lord and 
glorifies his saints; but the two é are exactly alike, and 
the second will not permit such a modification. Both 
prepositions mean “among.” The saints will surround 
their Lord with praise, honor, and glory; his believers 
will marvel at his glory “in that day” when their bodily 
eyes shall see him as he is (I John 3:2). The verbs are 
passive and not middle as some would render them: 
glorify himself, have himself marvelled at. 

In v. 9 the damned are removed from the glory that 
shines in Christ; in v. 10 the saints surround Christ 
and not only see his glory but also glorify him in re- 
sponse. They are rightly named saints, for sinners 
must ever flee from the face of Christ’s glory. The 
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language has an Old Testament flavor. Various pas- 
sages may be cited that have similar expressions. We 
have even a kind of parallelismus membrorum in the 
correspondence of the second infinitive: “and to be 
treated with wonder among all his believers.” Wonder 
or marvelling is only a second term for glorifying — 
glorifying going out toward him in praise, marvelling 
keeping ourselves filled with wonder. “Among all his 
believers” (aorist: that did believe) fits this wonder- 
ment. At one time they walked by faith, by trusting 
this unseen Lord Jesus; now at his Parousia they see 
him. This is far beyond all that they had ever con- 
ceived, and wonder overwhelms them. 

Here we have the same order of terms: saints — 
believers, that occurs elsewhere (Eph. 1:1); the for- 
mer is more comprehensive and is also passive; those 
upon whom all the Spirit’s sanctifying work has been 
done, all his work in setting them apart for God; the 
latter indicates the central part of this work and is 
expressed actively, the response of trust and confi- 
dence. Airod does not need to be repeated. The aorist 
participle conveys the idea that their faith has now 
turned to sight. The duplication in the second infini- 
tive clause emphasizes and magnifies the effect of the 
Lord’s appearance among the blessed; in fact, it can- 
not be adequately stated because it will be so great. 

It is characteristic of Paul’s style to add something 
when such an expression is duplicated; here it is the 
word “all.” This “all” conveys the idea that at the 
Parousia the multitude of believers will be great. The 
Thessalonians are not to think that the ones who be- 
lieved will be only a little flock. When all of them are 
at last assembled they will be a glorious host. “All” 
also conveys the thought that everyone who believed 
will be there to marvel. Beyond this we need not go; 
the thought of the Una Sancta is enough. The fact 
that “all” includes the Thessalonian believers is stated 
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in the next clause; the fact that those already dead will 
also be there (I Thess. 4:14, 15) is certainly true al- 
though the difference between the living and the dead 
is here not touched upon in any special way. The res- 
urrection is implied. The supposition that after “that 
day” still more will be brought to faith and become be- 
lievers is excluded by the very idea of the Parousia 
itself, 

The fact that a parenthesis should be inserted at 
this point in Paul’s grandiose description has been called 
an anticlimax, a weak ending. In the first place, we 
question that we have a parenthesis. It rests on the 
supposition that & — “at,” and that the last phrase is 
to be construed with ¢\67: “whenever he shall come... 
at that day.” This is, however, not tenable because 
érav is indefinite and cannot be modified by a phrase 
that indicates a definite date; we cannot properly say: 
“whenever he comes ... at that day.” The clause: 
“whenever he comes” is complete in itself. To construe 
as has been done would require ére in place of drav. To 
escape this conclusion we cannot attach the phrase to 
the two infinitives because they are already dated by 
being construed with the main verb, and thus their 
date likewise comes under the indefinite ‘‘whenever.” 
The last phrase belongs to the ér clause where Paul 
placed it and where the common reader would natur- 
ally leave it. This & is not the temporal “at” but the 
connective é¢: “in connection with.” We have it in 
Rom. 2:16: the accusing and excusing of pagan con- 
sciences is “in connection with” the coming judgment 
day; these actions would not at all take place if that 
day were not expected. See the same & in I Thess. 
5:23: God keeps us now, this keeping is ever as “in 
connection with” the Parousia and certainly not “at.” 

Since there is no parenthesis, we note the full 
weight of this important clause with explanatory 67: 
“for believed was our testimony to you in connection 
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with that day.” The presentation is wholly objective 
since v. 6; it is now given a strong subjective, personal 
turn. Paul would do that: the Thessalonians are to 
apply all the objective truth to themselves. They be- 
lieved the testimony which Paul and Silvanus brought 
to them (ézi, literally, “upon you,” note the accusative), 
believed it “in connection with that day.” Their whole 
faith connected it with that day of final judgment. The 
aorist designates the fact. 

The fact that the gospel testimony itself dealt with 
that day is self-evident. See a sample of it in Acts 
17 :30, 81; God wants all men everywhere to repent now 
because he has appointed a day in which he will judge 
the world through Christ. This is “testimony.” Paul 
and Silvanus and Timothy themselves believe it and 
hence testify. This testimony “was believed” by the 
Thessalonians “in connection with that day.” They 
believed it in order that by their faith they might ap- 
pear at that day among “all those that did believe” and 
would thus be accepted by the Lord Jesus. It was the 
connection with that day that was important for the 
Thessalonians. In I Thess. 2:19 the writers declare 
that the Thessalonians are their hope, joy, and crown 
“in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ in connec- 
tion with his Parousia.” It is always that day and the 
Parousia in connection with which everything culmi- 
nates. Note that émorev6y links right into é waou. trois 
mortevoacw and places the Thessalonian believers among 
all the believers. 

Here there is presented what “the revelation of t¥e 
Lord Jesus” will bring upon all those who did not be- 
lieve and upon those who did believe, the Thessalonians 
being among the latter. The righteousness and justice 
of it all are stressed just as they are in Acts 17:31 and 
elsewhere. God and the Lord Jesus could not possikly 
judge save in absolute righteousness. 
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But the whole impact of this presentation appears 
in the stupendousness of the Parousia at that day. It 
exceeds all imagination. The point of it all is directed 
against those who do not know God and those who do 
not obey the Lord’s gospel, whom the eternal righteous- 
ness will bring to just and eternal destruction. The 
believers are introduced only in the “whenever” clause 
and are not paralleled with the godless and the dis- 
obedient but are only glorifying and marvelling. 

Why a description of this kind? Its silent aim for 
the Thessalonians is to impress them with the terrors 
of “that day.’”’ When that day comes, the universe will 
know it. The supposition that only believers will know 
it (2:2) is completely removed. The supposition that 
it has already come and is here (2:2) is equally de- 
stroyed. The godless and disobedient in the whole world 
will know it as their day of doom. Let the Thessalon- 
ians remember all the descriptions of that day which 
Paul and his assistants have given them by their testi- 
mony, which is here once more pointedly summarized 
for them. 

A second, silent aim underlies this passage. Woe 
to those who disregard the testimony given to the Thes- 
salonians! A few of them have recently done so by 
acting contrary to the tradition which they received 
from Paul and the apostles (8:6). Let them think of 
“that day”! The fact that the Lord’s day will come 
as a thief comes at night they have already been told 
(I Thess. 5:2) and know. What if that day comes 
upon them while they are engaged in their disorderli- 
ness? 

The Prayer 


11) Itis perfectly in order for Paul to continue 
with a relative instead of beginning a new sentence. 
Continuous connection, sometimes in long chains, is 
the Greek way of linking thought. It is so here: in 
regard to which we are also praying always for you 
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that our God may count you worthy of the (your) 
calling and may (thus) fulfill every good pleasure of 
goodness and (every) work of faith with power in 
order that there may be glorified the Name of our Lord 
Jesus in you, and you in it according to the grace of our 
God and Lord Jesus Christ. 

The A. V.’s “wherefore” as a translation of «is 6 is 
more correct than the R. V.’s “to which end.” “In re- 
gard to which” is the proper rendering, and the neuter 
relative refers to what the previous verses state. *Agiwoy 
harks back as far as xarogw6jvor in v. 5 so that we need 
not hesitate in regard to making the relative refer to 
all of v. 5-10 and need not confine it only to what v. 10 
states about the saints and believers, for the Thessa- 
lonians are to escape the righteous judgment of the 
godless and disobedient and are thus to be among those 
glorifying the Lord when he comes. “Also” adds the 
praying to the thanksgiving (v. 3); on “always” see 
I Thess. 1:2. Iepi ipsv has the same force it had in 
v. 8; we say “for you.” Non-final iva states the sub- 
stance of these prayers for the Thessalonians. 


Subject and predicate are reversed in order to ob- 
tain an emphasis on both; the object ipas is placed be- 
fore both for the same reason. It is impossible to re- 
produce this in our non-flexible English. In v. 5 it is 
being counted worthy of admission into the kingdom of 
glory («ard in the verb is perfective) ; here the verb 
means to count worthy of the calling we have already 
received and in which we now live. KA has the same 
meaning it has in other passages: the effective gospel 
call. The thought is the same as that expressed in I 
Thess. 2:12: “walking worthy of the God who called 
you for his kingdom and glory,” or in Eph. 4:1: “to 
walk worthy of the calling wherewith you were called.” 
The only difference is the fact that “our God” is named 
as the one who judges in regard to our worthiness, 
whether we walk as our calling intends that we should 
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walk or not. The writers pray that God may deem us 
worthy and not reject us as unworthy and as unfaith- 
ful to the calling he has bestowed upon us. The verb 
is thus properly the effective aorist. 

The counting worthy in v. 11 is the same as that 
mentioned in v. 5 save that v. 5 looks to the final goal, 
worthiness for heavenly glory, while v. 11 looks at 
what intervenes, at our present calling and how we 
measure up to that. He who is worthy of his present 
calling is thereby worthy of the kingdom of glory; he 
who is worthy of that kingdom must be worthy of 
God’s calling. We posit no new meaning for xAjors such 
as a call that is yet to come at the last day, that call 
then bidding us to enter heaven. 

We keep together: “that our God may count you 
worthy of the (the article in the sense of his or your) 
calling and may (thus) fulfill every good pleasure of 
goodness and (every) work of faith with power.” This 
fulfilling is to be the result of God’s deeming worthy. 
Whom our God regards worthy of his calling, to him 
he will grant this fulfillment. Him who is called and 
then proves himself unworthy of that gospel call our 
God cannot bless with this fulfillment but must aban- 
don to his unworthiness and unfaithfulness. “May 
fulfill” is again properly the effective aorist. 

Both genitives are subjective: “every (or “all’’) 
good pleasure of goodness,” and: “(every or all) work 
of faith.” This is the good pleasure which our good- 
ness puts forth, the work which our faith produces (on 
the latter compare I Thess. 1:3). *Ayadwovvy is our 
bonitas, the “goodness” which God’s call has wrought 
in us; “faith” is the heart and center of it and is like- 
wise produced in us by God’s gospel call. When a 
Christian proves worthy of his calling, the goodness in 
his heart and soul will produce all manner of ciSoxéa, 
good determination of his own free will, and the faith 
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in his heart will produce all manner of work. Our God 
will bring these to fulfillment; the good pleasure will 
be carried out, the work completed and not left abor- 
tive, half-done. C.-K. 354. God will do this & dudpe, 
“with power,” not with omnipotence, but with the 
power of his gospel grace. ‘All’ is not repeated with 
“work” but, despite the difference in gender, is in- 
tended as a modifier of both nouns: “all good pleasure” 
— “all work.” 

The A. V. translates: “all the good pleasure of his 
(God’s) goodness.” While cidoxia is often used with 
reference to God, this cannot be the case here because 
the two objects cannot be diverse: the good pleasure 
of God’s goodness, the work of owr faith. C.-K. 354. 
Both must be ours: the one the free determination to 
which our goodness moves us, the other the good work 
to which our faith impels us. The power of grace will 
bring both to fulfillment so that God finds us worthy of 
his calling. The point to be noted is that we cannot 
by our own unaided strength attain this fulfillment 
and retain this worthiness. God must do it. Hence 
the writers ever pray to him, and the Thessalonians 
will follow their example. Another point is that some 
of us may lose this worthiness; 3:6, 11 refer to those 
in Thessalonica who are in such danger. By loging 
this worthiness they would lose also that mentioned in 
v. 5. We need scarcely add that in neither passage 
the worthiness of work-righteousness is implied; such 
false righteousness is the opposite of worthiness in 
God’s judgment. 

12) ‘Orws denotes purpose and is used here because 
iva has already been used to introduce the substance of 
the prayers, and if it were again used, this would make 
the impression that this substance is being continued. 
God’s purpose in granting us the indicated fulfillment 
is “that there may be glorified the Name of our Lord 
Jesus in you, and you in it according, etc.,” the subject 
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and the verb are transposed in order to make both er- 
phatic. The relation of this glorification to that men- 
tioned in v. 10 is the same as the counting worthy in 
v. 11 to that mentioned in v. 5. Already in this life 
the glorification (like the counting worthy) is to take 
place, and thus at the last day the final glorification of 
Christ in us (like the final counting worthy). 

Paul does not write that “our Lord Jesus” may be 
glorified in you but that “the Name of our Lord Jesus” 
may be glorified (again the effective aorist). We often 
find 765 évova inserted thus: “in the Name of the Lord 
(Jesus, Christ)” is a frequently occurring phrase. The 
comment that this Name is a designation like “the 
Lord” or “‘the Lord Jesus,” etc., is inadequate. ‘The 
Name” = the revelation. By the Name he reveals him- 
self to us, and by this revelation of himself we are able 
to apprehend him. The Name is the link: all by which 
he makes known to us his person and his work for our 
saving apprehension. This is to shine forth in glory 
év tpiv, “in connection with you,” so that men may see 
it. The connection referred to is stated in v. 11: the 
fulfillment of all the good determination (eiSoxia) and 
the work of faith in the Thessalonians. “In you” does 
not mean secretly, within the recesses of your hearts, 
for the verb refers to a splendor that is to shine forth 
so that others may see it (Matt. 5:16); & iviv means 
“in connection with you.” 

Paul also adds strikingly: “and you in connection 
with it.”” One may argue as to whether & airé means 
“in connection with him” or “with it” (the Name). In 
itself this makes little difference, but as it is the Name 
that receives glory, so it should be the Name that be- 
stows glory. In this life the glory which the Name dis- 
plays in us believers is wholly spiritual: we appear as 
blessed (Matt. 5:3, etc.), as God’s children and sons, 
etc. The world, indeed, scorns this spiritual glory, yet 
many others see it, especially our fellow believers. It 
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was so in the case of Jesus; John says: ‘‘We beheld his 
glory” (John 1:14) ; the world shuts its eyes against it. 


This double glorification is to take place “accord- 
ing to the grac. of our God and Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In v. 11 it is “power,” here it is “grace.”’ These are 
not two separate items, for we have defined this power 
as being spiritual (Rom. 1:16: the gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation). It is proper to stress the 
power of grace in the fulfillment of our good determi- 
nation and of our work and to stress the undeserved 
favor of God (xdps) in the reciprocal glorification as 
the purpose of that fulfillment. It is pure grace and 
undeserved by us sinners that in connection with us 
Christ’s Name is glorified and we in connection with it. 
So also & and card are proper, the one merely marking 
the connection that the power has with the fulfillment 
of our good intent and work, the other doing more by 
indicating the norm for the double glorification. For 
this ever follows one norm or rule and keeps to that 
course, namely the grace of Christ. The moment this 
grace is abandoned, neither the Name nor we are glor- 
ified, the opposite ensues. 

The genitive rot @cod jydv cai Kupiov Incot Xpwrod raises 
an interesting question: “Is this one person or two?” 
Our versions translate it as being two by inserting 
“the” (“the Lord,” etc.). Those who think that two 
persons are referred to, God and Christ, are sometimes 
governed by dogmatical interests, namely by their 
claim that Christ is never called God, at least not in 
such a direct way. For us no dogmatical interest is 
involved ; it makes no difference whether Christ is here 
called God or not, elsewhere he is called God and is 
shown to be God. We thus have only a linguistic in- 
terest, and this is strongly in favor of one person, for 
one article (rod) unites both nouns. 


Moulton, Finleitung 134 (R. 786) quotes examples 
from the papyri which show that the early Christians 
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called Jesus “our great God and Savior.” Robertson 
says, “Moulton’s conclusion is clear enough to close the 
matter,” and then quotes Moulton: “Familiarity with 
the everlasting apotheosis that flaunts itself in the pa- 
pyri and inscriptions of the Ptolemaic and Imperial 
times lends strong support to Wendland’s contention 
that Christians, from the latter part of 1 A. D. onward, 
deliberately annexed for their divine Master the 
phraseology that was impiously arrogated to them- 
selves by some of the worst of men” (meaning the 
Roman emperors). The only thread on which objec- 
tion could be hung is the fact that Kvpws without the 
article is often used as a proper name, and this thread 
is rather weak. 

This matter is important for the critics, for they 
make genuineness of the epistle depend on the answer 
to this question; if only one person is here referred to, 
they claim that this epistle cannot be written by Paul. 

We note furthermore that Paul loves to bring his 
thoughts to a unified conclusion and does not conclude 
at random or with a duality. This he does here by 
stating that the grace comes to us from one person and 
not from two. The position of jyuév has nothing to do 
with the question. The reason that the designation of 
“Jesus Christ’”’ is here made so weighty by the addition 
of “our God” to “Lord” is seen when one considers 
what precedes, especially the glory and the power de- 
scribed in v. 7-10. His revelation we await whose 
grace now operates in us, God’s Son (I Thess, 1:10), 
“our God and Lord.” 


CHAPTER II. 
The Burden of the Letter 


The Great Apostasy and the Revelation of the 
Antichrist Precede the Parousia 


1) Aé passes on to the new subject which izép 
(very much like zepi) names: “concerning the Parousia 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and our gathering together 
unto him.’”’ Now, however, the point is the one that 
recently became acute in Thessalonica where some im- 
agined dr. évéornxev 4 jyepa, “that the day of the Lord is 
present,” and sought to support this strange idea by 
supposed testimony of Paul’s and his assistants’ them- 
selves. The writers inform the Thessalonians that all 
such alleged testimony is false, and that two dreadful 
things must precede the coming of the Lord, the great 
apostasy and the great Antichrist. We see why in 1:7, 
etc., “the revelation of the Lord Jesus” is described as 
bringing the final judgment upon the godless and dis- 
obedient — the Antichrist is the climax of this opposi- 
tion. The first two chapters of this epistle plainly 
stand in the closest connection to each other. The sup- 
position that 2:1-12 is an interpolation is not borne out 
by the facts. 

We see still more. In I Thess. 4:13-5:12 the writ- 
ers comfort the Thessalonians with the thought of the 
Parousia by showing what the Parousia means for 
them and for their beloved dead; now the writers cor- 
rect those of the Thessalonians who were erring in 
regard to the date of the day of the Lord and were 
drawing dangerous conclusions from this error regard- 
ing their lives. Thus our passage supplements First 
Thessalonians. What First Thessalonians says about 
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the godly at the time of the Parousia is again sum- 
marized in II Thess. 1:10; in fact, I Thess. 4:15-17 is 
summarized in a particular way in the first verse of the 
present section where the subject is not merely “the 
Parousia” but also “our gathering together unto him,” 
i. e., when all the blessed shall meet the Lord in the 
air. All this shows the connection between these two 
letters as well as their chronological order. 

Now we request you, brethren, in regard to the 
Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ and our gather- 
ing together unto him that you be not easily 
shaken from your mind nor be troubled either by 
spirit or by word or by letter as (claiming to 
come) through us, that the day of the Lord is 
(already) present. Do not let anyone deceive you 
in any way! 

*Epwropev is used as it was in IJ Thess. 4:1: “we re- 
quest” (not “beseech”); it is at once dignified and 
kindly, the address “brethren” helps to bring out the 
kindly spirit of this request, and, like the address in 
1:3, helps to introduce a particular section of the let- 
ter. This request deals with the Lord’s Parousia (see 
I Thess. 2:19), in particular with the great moment 
when we shall be gathered together unto him as has 
already been set forth in I Thess. 4:17. There is no 
need to stress the force of “our” so as to make it mean 
that the writers and the readers would live to see the 
Parousia; we have discussed this matter in connection 
with I Thess. 4:17. Whoever lives and whoever has 
died will be in this émovaywy7 at the time of the Parou- 
sia. If the writers were writing today they could use 
this same pronoun “our.” 

The matter to be noted in regard to this subject is 
taken up after 1:5-10. In I Thess. 4:13-5:11 the fate 
of the wicked at the time of the Parousia is touched 
upon only briefly (in 5:3) ; in order to understand the 
great apostasy and the great Antichrist, the judgment 
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upon the wicked at the Parousia must be fully under- 
stood, for this judgment will destroy also the Anti- 
christ; hence II Thess. 1:8, 9 properly precedes. We 
shall be received by the Lord, the rest shall be damned, 
the apostasy and the Antichrist together with them. 
All that Paul says about their fate accords with what 
Jesus himself said so clearly in Matthew 24 and else- 
where. 

2) The «cis 76 states the contents of the request. 
The writers ask their readers to keep their mental bal- 
ance (cis 76 introduces an object clause just as it does 
in I Thess. 2:12 and 3:10). The aorist infinitive cade- 
6yva, Which is followed by the present infinitive Opocic0a, 
is graphic, the first expresses the momentary shock 
to the mind, the second the agitation that results and 
continues. The first suggests the impact of a blast 
or of a wave, the second the dangerous disturbance 
that follows. When the Thessalonians first heard the 
cry that the day of the Lord is already present, this 
came as a shock to the mind and then left them in the 
greatest mental agitation. Note that Christians are 
to keep their heads against error and fanatic notions; 
they are to use their vois or “mind.” The truth of God 
is sane and never unbalances the mind. In Matt. 24:4-6 
Jesus himself says: “See to it, let no one deceive you,” 
and uses the same verb 6pocic0a.: “See to it lest you be 
shaken!’’ It seems fair to conclude that Paul is prac- 
tically quoting Jesus. 

The means that cause this shock and this disturb- 
ance are named by the three Su phrases (R. 582 makes 
them agents — agencies would be better) : “spirit — 
— word — letter,” any or all of these “as 8” jpyov,” com- 
ing through us. Some interpreters refer to I Thess. 
5:19; but there we have 76 Mveipa, “the Holy Spirit,” 
here only aveiyo, “spirit.” The idea is expressed that 
this word refers to ecstatic utterances that were made 
by somebody among the Thessalonians themselves who 
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had the spirit of prophecy. This first phrase is said to 
be complete in itself, and “through us” is applied only 
to one or to both of the other phrases. We deem this 
unsatisfactory. Myre 8 rvevuaros is no more complete in 
itself than pujre 84 Adyou OF prjre 8’ émsrodgs ; all three leave 
unsaid whose spirit, word, and letter are referred to. 
Moreover, the three form a gradation: spirit is the 
ultimate means — word or statement the intermediate 
— letter the direct means. All are referred to “us” as 
being the personal means, yet this means is only alleged 
(és). Somebody in Thessalonica had spread the news 
that one or the other of the writers (Paul, Silvanus, 
Timothy) had made the assertion “that the day of the 
Lord is already present,” made it “by spirit,” as a 
divine communication received from God by his spirit, 
- made it by a statement to someone, yea, made it by a 
letter to someone. The thought is that the news had 
been derived only at thirdhand, had, perhaps, traveled 
through even more hands — we, however, Paul, Sil- 
vanus, Timothy, our spirit, word, or letter being the 
supposedly original medium. Those who believed this 
report very likely made use of all three expressions, 
some using one, others the other. 

We reject the view that Paul himself was not a 
prophet whose spirit could receive divine communica- 
tions, and that Silvanus was such a prophet, from 
whom Paul received prophecies at secondhand. There 
is no record that a prophecy was revealed directly to 
Silvanus, but regarding Paul we have Gal. 1:12 and a 
number of other direct revelations made to him by the 
Lord. 

The charisma of prophecy is often not properly un- 
derstood. It did not come as a sudden seizure that 
threw the recipient into an ecstatic. state and made him 
utter direct revelations. All Christians were to seek 
the charisma of prophecy as the highest of all charis- 
matic gifts (I Cor. 14:1); in the congregation they 
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were to exercise this gift in decent order (I Cor. 14:26, 
29-35) and “according to the analogy of faith” (Rom. 
12:6). This charisma consisted only in properly trans- 
mitting the Word of God as this had been learned from 
the Old Testament and from the apostles. The trans- 
mission was never made while the speaker was in an 
ecstatic state. The apostles were prophets in a higher 
sense: they received direct revelations from the Lord. 
When they uttered them they, too, spoke naturally and 
not in ecstasy. A few others, like Agabus, received 
minor direct revelations; in Acts 21:10, etc., we see 
how they delivered them. 


“Letter” cannot refer to First Thessalonians, for 
there is nothing in First Thessalonians that can be 
construed so as to mean that the day of the Lord is 
already present. Moreover, the Thessalonians have 
this letter and can see for themselves that it contains 
no statement of this kind.. This is a supposed letter, 
one that someone was supposed to have received or was 
supposed only to have seen or to have heard about. 

In the Koine as 671 = én (R. 10838), and we may 
regard it so here (compare II Cor. 11:21). Yet here it 
follows a as that denotes unwarranted allegation. We 
thus may translate: “as if through us, as if the day of 
the Lord is already present.” Both are unfounded 
allegations, both are here denied as being wholly un- 
true. B.-D. 425, 4; 396, Vulgate quasi. Note how both 
the verb and the subject become emphatic by being 
transposed. The perfect of formu is always used in the 
sense of the present. But does é&éorpxev mean “is at 
hand” (A. V.), “is imminent” (Lightfoot and others), 
or “is present” (R. V.)? There is no question as to 
the meaning of the verb: it means the latter (see B.-P. 
414: ever since Xenophon, in Polybius, in the inscrip- 
tions, and in the papyri). 

The question as to the meaning of the word is: 
raised by the commentators because of the context. 
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They think that the Thessalonians could not mean that 
the day of the Lord “is present,” could mean only “is 
imminent,” “is at hand” (A. V.), i. e., is very near. So 
these commentators say that the verb has another 
meaning here and thus change all that follows and 
regard Paul as saying that the day of the Lord is not 
near — a thing he could not say because he did not know. 

Compare Rom. 8:38; I Cor. 3:22; Gal. 1:4; I Cor. 
7:26. When évecréra is used with péddovra, “present 
things — future things,” “the present eon — the fu- 
ture eon,” it is péAdw that designates what impends, 
what is about to arrive. If the Thessalonians meant 
that the day is nearly present they could have used this 
verb pedAAw or some adverb like éyyis but not the verb 
évéornxev, especially not this strong compound with év. 
The commentators seem to assume that “the day of the 
Lord” and “the Parousia” are practically identical, 
which is not the case. The false allegation in Thessa- 
lonica was not “that the Parousia of the Lord is pres- 
ent” (Ilapovoia and évécrnxev, “Presence” and “is pres- 
ent,” cannot be combined: the Presence is present), 
but “that the day of the Lord is present” — “‘the day” 
is a wider term. When the apostle describes this day 
he does not mean a day of twenty-four hours but a 
timeless day when the clock of time has ceased to run, 
when time is no more. 

One ought not to think of the judgment as taking 
place in twenty-four hours, nor to think of a period. 
“The day” is a human word, the best that human lan- 
guage affords. Matt. 24:29, etc., should correct our 
thinking of that day as being a day that is composed of 
twenty-four hours or of time in any sense. When the 
allegation about “the day” was made in Thessalonica, 
it was half-right and half-wrong, right in not thinking 
of a day of twenty-four hours, wrong in still thinking 
of time. How long these people imagined “the day” to 
be we can only guess, they probably thought of a few 
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weeks or a few months at the end of which the Parousia 
would occur. 

Here is the place to remember that the Lord him- 
self was detaining Paul in Corinth (Acts 18:9-11) by 
a direct revelation, which the Lord could not have done 
if “the day” (as this Thessalonian allegation claimed) 
were already present. Moreover, in Paul’s answer to 
the Thessalonians he says nothing about “the day’ but 
confines his answer to “the Parousia” alone (v. 1). 

8) “Do not let anyone deceive you in any way!” 
re-echoes Jesus’ warning given in Matt. 24:4. It 
brands the allegation as a “deception,” and “in any 
way” refers to the three forms of the allegation already 
indicated as well as to any other forms that may yet 
appear. The idea that the subjunctive with p is less 
peremptory is not grammatically justifiable; negative 
commands with the aorist regularly use the subjunctive. 
And why should this warning be toned down and be 
made less peremptory? 

"Or. substantiates the warning: because .. . 
except there first come the apostasy, and there be re- 
vealed the man of the lawlessness, the gon of the per- 
dition, the one opposing and exalting himself against 
everyone called God or (every) object of worship, so 
that he seats himself in the sanctuary of God, showing 
himself off that he is God. 


We have an ellipsis; the apodosis of the éav px} pro- 
tasis is omitted because it is unnecessary for the 
Greek mind. Those expositors who call this an anaco- 
luthon (a break in construction) confuse anacoluthon 
and ellipsis; and when it is said that Paul “forgot’’ to 
write the apodosis, his forgetting is overrated and the 
fact is overlooked that Paul’s scribe and Paul, too, read 
the letter before it was sent. Many think that it is 
essential to supply the omitted apodosis and generally 
supply: otk evéoryxev 4 jépa tr. K. But the omission im- 
plies that the apodosis is immaterial to the Greek mind, 
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and that the whole thought deals with the protasis. It 
is only because the English mind is more pedantic that 
our versions feel it necessary to supply something, it 
being quite immaterial what they supply. 

The first thing on the program is the arrival of the 
apostasy and the revelation of the man of the lawless- 
ness. The article designates these two as being the 
only ones of their kind, and v. 5 indicates that Paul and 
Silvanus had mentioned this apostasy and this man of 
the lawlessness when they first worked in Thessalon- 
ica. TIIpérov is to be construed with both verbs as the 
thought also indicates: these two events precede, The 
verbs are placed before their subjects, not in Hebrew, 
but in good Greek fashion, which makes them em- 
phatic; this is also done because they are aorists. The 
fact that this apostasy will occur in the Christian 
Chu!ch is beyond question; it would otherwise not be 
an “apostasy.” The man of the lawlessness will be its 
head. Yet some have thought of a Jewish apostasy, 
the Jewish national rejection of Christ, and also of the 
Jewish political apostasy from imperial Rome. Others 
think of a general moral falling away from such stand- 
ards of morality as existed in the pagan world or of 
an anarcnical apostasy from the established govern- 
ments of the world. None of these interpretations are 
satisfactory. 

While 2\6 suffices to describe the apostasy, d:roxa- 
dvb67 applies to the man of the lawlessness: “he shall 
be revealed,” this verb recalls the noun used in 1:7, 
“the revelation of the Lord Jesus.” This man does not 
merely “come” as does the apostasy. While he at first 
remains hidden, he at last gets “to be revealed” as what 
he really is. These two revelations are undoubtedly 
opposites, for which reason we may speak of Christ 
and of Antichrist although the latter term does not oc- 
cur in this epistle. The readings vary between the more 
precise dvopéas and the broader épaprias: “of the lawless- 
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ness” — “of the sin”; there is not much difference in 
substance between them, the former is probably text- 
ually correct. The genitive is qualitative: the man 
marked by the lawlessness; both articles are most defi- 
nite: there is no other man, no other lawlessness like 
this. For “the lawlessness” is not lawlessness in gen- 
eral but the special, unprecedented lawlessness that 
marks this man and accompanies this apostasy. 


The same is true with regard to the apposition: “‘the 
son of the perdition”; perdition marks him from the 
start, and there is only one such perdition. This is 
exactly what Jesus called Judas in John 17:12; he, too, 
was an apostate in an eminent sense. The Antichrist 
is thus the antitype of Judas. To say that “‘the son” 
of the perdition means no more than “the man” and is 
no more than a Hebraism, is to undervalue the term 
“son.” When it is used in Hebraic literature, ‘‘son”’ 
means even more than “child” in connections like this, 
for a child only belongs and still develops (“children 
of wrath,” Eph. 2:3), a son is fully developed and has 
a standing accordingly. So “the son of the perdi- 
tion,” than whom there is no other. These first 
two epithets evidently belong together just as “the 
lawlessness” tends toward “the perdition.” ‘O dv6pw7os 
states that the Antichrist is not Satan but a human be- 
ing and thus 6 vids, “the son of the perdition.” 


4) The next apposition, two middle present par- 
ticiples substantivized by one article and modified by 
the final phrase, describes this man and son still farther: 
“the one opposing and exalting himself against everyone 
called God or (every) object of worship,” etc. This is 
“the lawlessness” that connects him with “the perdi- 
tion.” We at once see that no lawlessness such as this. 
has ever existed in the world. Pharaoh was not like 
this; Antiochus Epiphanes (the Illustrious, whom the 
Jews called Epimanes, the Raving) was only this Anti-. 
christ’s type, Dan. 11:36. The éri phrase modifies both 
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participles, otherwise we should have iép to match the 
last one (imepaipduevos) ; thus it does not mean “above” 
(A. V.), which would not be true, but “against” (R. 
V.), which is suitable with both participles. 

Those who translate éri “above” put a limit upon 
“every God called so and (every) object of worship” 
by excepting the true God since no one could exalt him- 
self above this God. So they refer Acyduevov to pagan 
deities who are only “said” to be gods while they are 
in reality nothing. But why should opposition and 
exaltation above every merely “so-called” god and every 
merely “so-called” object of worship (céBacua) be the 
pinnacle of lawlessness that deserves utter perdition 
when these are only “said” to be what they are not 
in fact? Instead of minimizing by leaving out the true 
God, this participle particularly includes him as also 
the next clause shows which twice names the true God. 
This preposition means “against.’”’ The phrase points 
out what the extreme of lawlessness is: opposition and 
self-exaltation against no less than every God “said” 
to be God plus every reverenced object “‘said” to be 
reverenced. IIdvra and deyopevov are masculine because 
of @céyv, but both words are likewise construed ad sensum 
with the neuter céBacpa. 

By saying ‘‘everyone called God,” etc., the Anti- 
christ’s lawlessness is described as being worse than 
that of the worst pagans. Pharaohs and Roman 
emperors were deified and claimed divine honors, but 
never for one moment did they do this “against” any 
of their pagan gods, temples, altars, etc. Antiochus 
desecrated the Jewish Temple, but he did it by erecting 
an altar to Zeus. About thirteen years before the writ- 
ing of this epistle Caligula, the Roman emperor, did the 
same by trying to have his own statue erected in the 
Jewish Temple, but even he was in no way opposing 
and exalting himself against the Roman gods and ob- 
jects of worship; quite the contrary. The very nature 
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of polytheism permitted the addition of new gods and 
of deified human rulers. But the Antichrist shall be 
worse, much worse, than these deified rulers. The very 
point of this description is broken off when ézi is under- 
stood in the sense of “over” and not ‘‘against’” and the 
true God is excepted. 

The result clause introduced with écre should be re- 
garded as a part of the participial apposition, the whole 
being a unified thought, for it states what the Antichrist 
actually does when he opposes and exalts himself against 
every God and every object of worship that are said to be 
such: ‘“‘so that he seats himself into the sanctuary of 
God as showing himself off that he is God.” Eis indi- 
cates that he is depositing himself ‘‘into” this sanctuary ; 
vads is not “temple” but “sanctuary.” In pagan temples 
this sanctuary was the place reserved for the god’s 
statue, in the Jewish Temple it was the building made 
up of the Holy and the Holy of Holies. The iepov was 
the entire Temple complex with all its buildings and 
courts. 

The emphasis is on the phrase “into the sanctuary 
of God.” The aorist xaica is to indicate the one act: 
“he seats himself’? (intransitive), but it has the idea 
of permanency. The thought is still incomplete 
although we already perceive that the sanctuary of God 
is intended to have God and God alone as its permanent 
occupant. Yet God does not sit in his sanctuary. In 
the Holy of Holies of the Tabernacle of Moses and of the 
Temple of Solomon God was in the glory-cloud between 
the cherubim of the Shekinah. The lid of the ark of 
the covenant should not be conceived as a seat because 
of our English word ‘‘mercy seat’; this is a transla- 
tion of idAacrjpuv (see Rom. 3:25). This infinitive is 
pagan and thus is suitable to the Antichrist, his is a 
pagan act. Many statues of pagan gods represent the 
god in a sitting posture. Even when the figure of the 
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god is in an upright position, the statue is said to sit 
in the pagan sanctuary. 

The thought is thus completed by the addition of 
the predicative participle “showing himself off that he 
is God.” Those who refer the previous phrase ém rdévra 
Aeyépevov @cdv Only to so-called pagan gods encounter 
insuperable difficulties in their efforts to interpret this 
result clause, for they can think only of the Antichrist’s 
sitting in a pagan god’s sanctuary, exhibiting himself 
asa pagan god. The whole action would thus transpire 
in the world of paganism. And since there is a large 
number of pagan sanctuaries, the Antichrist would 
occupy only one of them and would dwindle down to 
one figure in the pagan pantheon. 

@eds is without the article only because it is the predi- 
cate asin John 1:1: cds 7 6 Adyos. To add the article 
would change the meaning, for it would make the subject 
and the predicate identical and interchangeable (R. 768) 
so that the meaning would be: the Antichrist is the 
one true God beside whom none is God. “Or éari eds, 
without the article, does not mean this. To say that 
@eés is a proper name and thus may or may not have 
the article stresses one point of Greek diction in order 
to remove another, namely that the presence or the 
absence of the article with predicates does make a dif- 
ference. Thus with rov vadv we have rod @eod but not 
with this predicate cs; yet both mean ‘‘God” in the 
Christian and not in the pagan sense. 

The sense is plain to the ordinary reader whether 
he be Greek or English. This Antichrist reveals him- 
self as the Antichrist by this pagan act of seating him- 
self in the true God’s own sanctuary. He does not 
deny the true God, he is neither atheist nor agnostic; 
in fact, he worships the true God. But he does it by 
this pagan act, the climax of all anti-Christianity. He 
sits in God’s own place as if he, too, were God and shows 
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and exhibits himself to all Christendom with the claim 
“that he is God,” that no less than deity belongs also 
to him. The very idea of extending deity in this way 
is utterly pagan. ~The great apostasy accepts this claim 
and honors this Antichrist with divine honor. That is 
what constitutes this apostasy. When Paul wrote, the 
people of God had never seen an apostasy and an Anti- 
christ like this ; nor has there been another who is com- 
parable to this one since that time. 

5) Do you not remember that while I was still 
with you I kept telling you these things? Paul is 
merely refreshing the memory of the Thessalonians. 
He had told them “‘these things’”’ when he and Silvanus 
first worked in Thessalonica; this letter merely recalls 
these things. He employs the singular in the verb éAcyov, 
but it is without the éyo used I Thess. 2:18 and 3:5; 
in a perfectly natural way he thus refers to his own 
former teaching. As far as Silvanus is concerned, he, 
too, had received these facts from Paul and taught 
them, for they are facts that were made known to the 
apostle by direct revelation. 

We do not find ‘‘impatience” in this question. This. 
question is a reminder just as one often says, ‘“‘Do you 
not remember?” We often let matters become dim that 
should remain bright and effective. Some of the Thes- 
salonians had allowed a good part of Paul’s teaching 
on the Antichrist to fade from their minds and were 
entertaining the foolish supposition that the day of the 
Lord was already here. There is a tinge of reproof in 
this question. Do the Thessalonians not know that 
the first event to be expected is the revelation of the 
Antichrist? If any forget this, should not the rest 
remind them? 

Some of the newer commentators have a new way 
of interpreting this whole section, but they have dis- 
carded the doctrine of inspiration. But this section 
offers no problem in inspiration; it is a matter of revela-- 
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tion. The question is: ‘Where did Paul get this in- 
formation about the Antichrist?” He undoubtedly got 
it by direct revelation from God. These commentators 
deny this. They state that Paul remolded and reworked 
old Jewish apocalyptic ideas, some of which appear in 
the Old Testament prophets, for instance, Isa. 14:13, 
etc., Ezek. 28:2, perhaps also Daniel. The origin of 
these ideas is said to be lost in the dim prehistoric past, 
for these prophets, too, could not have spoken by divine 
revelation. These apocalyptic, eschatological ideas 
originated spontaneously, nobody knows just how. 
Paul elaborated them, taught them as being vital to the 
gospel, and developed them more and more as occasion 
required. 

But the test of the matter, we are told, is the fact 
that these prophecies of Paul’s ‘“‘were never fulfilled and 
could never be fulfilled.” In plain language, Paul is a 
false prophet, one who foretold what has never hap- 
pened, what can never happen. We may then ask: 
“Why do these commentators write their books and 
waste their learning on these words of Paul’s?” If Paul 
offers nothing but supposition in this chapter, why 
bother with it? And if Paul is, indeed, a false, self- 
deluded prophet who predicted something that has not 
come and can never come to pass, can the rest of his 
writings be taken seriously? According to their own 
logic these commentators have nothing worth-while left 
to comment on; they themselves have destroyed the 
value of this material. 

Since Paul’s words are not divinely revealed, these 
commentators treat them in the scientific way, namely 
zeitgeschichtlich, in the light of what men thought at 
that time. Paul was a child of his time. We therefore 
search through the old apocalyptic writings to discover 
the sources of his ideas. The pagan world had some 
of these ideas, but they are found especially in the Jew- 
ish world where they may be traced back to a few of 
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the Old Testament prophets, back of whom lies the 
prehistoric source. 

The results are rather strange. “The sanctuary of 
God” is the Jewish Temple in Jerusalem. This Anti- 
christ is Caligula and his unsuccessful attempt to 
erect his statue in the Jewish Temple. Similarly, Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes and his desecration of the Jewish 
Temple are referred to. This monster was to return 
“from the realm of the dead” in order to repeat and to 
exceed his former desecration. The commentators 
who deny that Paul wrote this epistle and ascribe it to 
a late forger secure still other material for their zeit- 
geschichtliche exposition. First, the notion that the 
Jewish Temple which had been destroyed by the Ro- 
mans would be rebuilt so that Paul’s Antichrist might 
seat himself in it as God. Again, the monster Nero 
may be this Antichrist; he, too, will return from “the 
realm of the dead.” 

Of course, such a prediction never was and never 
could be fulfilled. These commentators present it as 
such a preposterous prediction that no one will today 
take it seriously, no one will even attempt to find its 
fulfillment. The fulfillment that has come to pass is 
thus regarded as something that Paul could not pos- 
sibly have foreseen inasmuch as he was both without 
revelation and without inspiration. 

We see what this makes of Paul, of Christ, and 
of the Old Testament prophets. We see what an ab- 
surd thing Paul did by writing these untrue prophe- 
cies to the Gentile Thessalonians. He tried to correct 
one error by another that was equally extravagant. He 
may have meant well but blundered nevertheless. 

Paul has written about “the vods or sanctuary of 
God” a number of times. “Do you not know that you 
are God’s vaés (sanctuary), and that the Spirit of God 
dwells in you? If anyone destroys the vads of God, him 
shall God destroy; for the vaés of God is holy, since of 
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such kind are you,” I Cor. 8:17. “Or do you not know 
that your body is a vads of the Holy Spirit in you, whom 
you have from God?” I Cor. 6:19. This is “a holy vads 
in the Lord,” Eph, 2:21, 22. “We on our part are the 
living God’s vaés; even as God said: ‘I will dwell in 
them, and will walk about in them, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people,’ ” II Cor. 6:16. This 
statement refers to Lev. 26:11, 12; Ezek. 27:27; Hos. 
2:23; Jer. 24:7; 30:32; 31:33; 32:38; ete. Compare 
also I Pet. 2:5: “a spiritual house.” Scripture is ex- 
pounded by Scripture, historically by considering Paul’s 
own words about this vads and not zeitgeschichtlich ac- 
cording to what Jews and pagans thought in early 
times. This vaés or sanctuary of God is his church, 
which is sacred to him as his dwelling. God and his 
Spirit do not sit in it, God dwells there as the living 
God; only pagan idols sit in their temples. 

Thus it is plain what the Antichrist would do, he 
would seat himself in the church like a pagan god and 
show himself off that he is God. He does not say that 
God and Christ are no longer God, that this “sanctu- 
ary” is no longer theirs, but that he, this man, has the 
right to sit there as a divine being. Anti-Christianity 
can go no farther. The history of the church during 
these hundreds of years presents only one phenomenon 
of this type, the papacy. 

What Daniel foretold about Antiochus presents him 
as a type of the Antichrist; every antitype exceeds its 
type. In Matthew 24 Jesus does not mention the Anti- 
christ, and while Paul’s revelation goes farther, it 
agrees in toto with that of Jesus. So does I John 2:18: 
“Little children, it is the last time, and as you heard 
that Antichrist is coming, even now there have come to 
be many antichrists; whence we know that it is the last 
time.” John had received the same revelation that 
Paul had; he even distinguishes between what we have 
come to call the little antichrists, of whom there were 
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many already in John’s day, and the great Antichrist 
who also in John’s day was yet to come. The whole 
question as to whether this would be a pagan or a Jew 
is beside the point; also his political claims and power 
are not the real point but his depositing himself in 
God’s sanctuary as God. 


6) And the thing now holding up you know, so 
that he is revealed in his season, for the mystery of 
this lawlessness is already operating only until the 
one holding (it) up now shall get out of the way. And 
then shall be revealed the lawless one whom the Lord 
Jesus shall make away with by the breath of his 
mouth and shall abolish by the epiphany of his 
Parousia. 

The debate regarding viv, as to whether it modifies 
the participle or the verb, is settled by B.-D. 474, 5: it 
is to be construed with the participle; examples show 
that such a modifier may be placed before, after, or 
between the article and the participle with practically 
no difference in emphasis. The Thessalonians know 
the thing now holding up the revelation of the Anti- 
christ. Paul had pointed out to them what this xaréxov 
(neuter participle) is. The idea that the Thessalon- 
ians themselves know this thing so that they need not 
be told about it is not suggested, especially since v. 5 
precedes. The Thessalonians know because Paul had 
told them long before this time. 


The «is 7¢ is generally regarded as introducing a 
purpose clause; it is so regarded in our versions: “in 
order that he may be revealed in his season,” i. e., ac- 
cording to God’s purpose. But we deem a result clause 
more in order after “you know,” “so that he is revealed 
in his season.” There is no need for debate. There is 
no question about the sense, for the words are quite 
simple: something is now holding up the revelation of 
the Antichrist so that this revelation will occur in its 
proper season. This answers the idea which was 
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spread in Thessalonica to the effect that the day of the 
Lord is already present. The revelation of the Anti- 
christ (v. 3) comes first, and not until then the Lord’s 
day; and this revelation of the Antichrist has not yet 
occurred. 

Three times we have the passive droxadvOjvu: (Vv. 3, 
6, 8); in 1:7 we have the noun dmoxéAvyrs which indi- 
cates an action and refers to the Lord; both shall be 
revelations, that of the Antichrist being forced upon 
him by God, that of the Lord being effected by himself. 
As regards “the times and the seasons” (xaipo/) or even 
any one of them, these the Father has placed in his own 
authority (Acts 1:7), nor has Paul a further revela- 
tion on this point. Things may move so rapidly that he 
may live to see this “season,” the seasons may move 
slowly so that Paul will be dead before the season of 
the Antichrist arrives. Paul does not know, does not 
pretend to know. 

7) This thought lies in the explanation introduced 
by yép: the mystery of this lawlessness is now already 
(#8) operative. How rapidly it is operating Paul does 
not know or pretend to say. Again we say that Paul 
does not present this fact as a deduction of his own 
reason or as a mere opinion of his own or as a specula- 
tion based on Jewish apocalyptic ideas but as a piece of 
divine revelation. This “lawlessness” (the dvopia of v. 
3) is still veiled in mystery, no one is as yet able to see 
it because something is holding it up. The term “mys- 
tery” matches “shall be revealed.” The damnable thing 
is not merely dormant but is already operative (é- 
epyeira) although as yet unseen. It is like a viper in its 
shell that will presently crawl out and then be blasted. 

This revelation is exactly like the great Old Tes- 
tament prophecies; it offers a succession of events, but 
the intervals of time are omitted. The whole is one 
view that is flat and without perspective. We have a 
plain example in the case of the Baptist (Matt. 3:7-12) 
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who saw the grace of Christ and his final judgment as 
one. We even have the Baptist’s puzzlement regard- 
ing it when he saw only the grace in Jesus and as yet 
nothing of the terrible judgment (Matt. 11:2-6); the 
great interval between these two was not revealed to 
him. We have a similar situation here with regard to 
Paul and the Antichrist. He did not see whether ten or 
ten thousand years were involved. 

in the pdvov éws clause the subject is placed before the 
conjunction as in Gal. 2:10 it is placed before iva: “only 
the one holding (it) up until (this one) shall get out 
of the way” (out from between). As the flexible Greek 
can separate “the mystery ... of the lawlessness,” a 
noun and its genitive, each thereby receiving an em- 
phasis, so it may transpose the subject and the con- 
junction and give the subject an emphasis. Our ver- 
sions supply something and make two clauses of the 
thought, but this is not necessary; nor is there a “let- 
ting” (A. V.). The Koine does not need an dv; the sub- 
junctive is also perfectly regular (even classic) when 
éws refers to the future (R. 976), this subjunctive does 
not present a thought of wish (“must,”? Luther) or of 
condition. The aorist marks a point of time: “get out 
of the way.” 

The neuter 76 xaréxyov is now replaced by the mascu- 
line 6 xatéywv. These terms are, however, not parallel to 
“the apostasy” and “‘the man of the lawlessness” men- 
tioned in v. 8. For “the apostasy” is an abstract term 
and refers to the many who turn away from the true 
gospel while “the man of the lawlessness” is one and 
refers to the leader in the lawless apostasy. Nor does 
Paul write ‘‘the man of the apostasy.” The case of 75 
katéxov and 6 xaréxyov is different, we merely have a 
change in gender in the word: “the thing that holds up 
— the one that holds up” (we say “up,” the Greek xard, 
“down’”’). This thing and this one are evidently a unit, 
a certain power (thus neuter), a certain person exer- 
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cising this power (thus masculine). R. 409 remarks 
that the neuter leaves the person involved concealed. 
R. 411 adds: “The neuter singular in the collective or 
general sense to represent persons is not peculiar to the 
New Testament.” Robertson means that the collective 
or general sense of the neuter (here 75 xaréxov) refers 
to all the elements or powers in the hands of the per- 
sons involved who are here named by the masculine 
é xatéxov. This explains the use of the two genders. 

Those who search the Jewish apocalytic literature 
for the source of Paul’s statements are disappointed: 
NO xaréxov OY xaréxwv, neuter or masculine, appears any- 
where in this literature. It should, therefore, be evi- 
dent that Paul does not use such sources but presents 
the Lord’s direct revelation. Some men are, of 
course, not ready to admit the patent fact that Paul 
was a true prophet of God. We are told that, while 
Paul’s sources were these Jewish apocalyptic writings, 
he was the man to “create” this xartéyov and xaréxwv, in 
other words, Paul was the man to invent this thing and 
this man that were holding up the apostasy and the 
revelation of the Antichrist. But no true apostle of 
Christ could be carried away by such apocalyptic tradi- 
tion, nor would he himself add to it. 

Tép explains. It adds by way of explanation that 
“the mystery of this lawlessness is already operating,” 
évepycirat, is already actively at work. It is compelled 
to work under cover; this lawlessness is still held down, 
its cover has not yet been stripped away by the Lord. 
The latter will not happen until he who holds this evil 
force down gets out of the way. The reason that 6 
xaréxov, the subject of the clause, is placed before épr 
éws has been explained above. 

It should be noted that “this lawlessness” with its 
article of previous reference repeats “the lawlessness” 
mentioned in v. 3. At the time of Paul’s writing it was 
still “the mystery of this lawlessness” and had not yet 
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come to an open head in “the man of the lawlessness.” 
The Antichrist had not yet appeared, but the lawless- 
ness he would represent was already active. In due 
season it would develop a personal head, the one de- 
scribed in v. 3, 4. 

8) “And then (when that xaipés or season arrives) 
shall be revealed (the same verb that was used in v. 6) 
the lawless one,” 6 dvopos, who is called “the man of the 
lawlessness” in v. 8. The three expressions 6 dvOpwzos 
ris dvoplas — 7d puoripiov THs dvopias — 6 dvoyos undoubtedly 
refer to the same lawlessness which marks the apostasy 
and thus the Antichrist. It is now, at the time of Paul’s 
writing, working in secret because it is still being held 
down; but the restraining power and its agent will 
eventually be removed, but Paul does not know how 
soon this will occur. And then, when this season ar- 
rives, the secret lawlessness will be revealed together 
with its head, ‘“‘the man of this lawlessness,” the 
Antichrist. 

What Paul writes is not new to the Thessalonians. 
He is merely recapitulating his former teaching, note 
v. 5 and also “you know” in v. 6. This explains his 
brevity and conciseness. While we may wish that Paul 
had written with greater fulness for our sakes we have 
an advantage which the Thessalonians did not have, 
namely the long history of the church, which has 
brought the first great fulfillment of Paul’s prophecy, 
we see the mystery of the lawlessness unveiled, the 
restraining power removed, “the man of this lawless- 
ness,” “the lawless one,” revealed. The fulfillment 
which we have the Thessalonians had only in the form 
of prophecy. 

Paul could not date rére: “then shall be revealed the 
lawless one.” The agent of this passive verb ézoxa- 
AvpOjoera, “Shall be revealed,” is the same as the one 
of the passive infinitive occurring in v. 6; it is the 
Lord.. Paul indicates how he will end the mystery 
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surrounding the lawlessness: the one holding up the 
full development of this lawlessness will get out of the 
way, i. e., will cease to hold up. °*Ex pécov yevntat does 
not mean “be taken out of the way” (passive, our ver- 
sions) but “get out of the way.” He will no longer be 
in the way in order to continue the holding up. The 
decisive restraint will be removed, the lawlessness will 
have free course to develop and to show itself. It will 
then produce “the man of the lawlessness,” “the law- 
less one will be revealed.” We need not be told that all 
this will occur under divine providence; “be taken out 
of the way” may pass as being substantially correct. 

The relative clause: “whom the Lord Jesus (the 
better reading has Jesus) shall make away with... 
and shall abolish,” should not lead us to think that the 
moment the lawless one is revealed he will also at once 
be destroyed. This clause states only the final fate of 
the Antichrist. We have no dates but only a succes- 
sion; the intervals of time, as we have already indi- 
cated, are wanting. Paul does not say how long it will 
be until the Antichrist is revealed. He does not say 
how long after he has been revealed the Antichrist will 
be allowed to remain until the Lord Jesus strikes him 
with the breath of his mouth. Paul does not even say 
that there will be an interval, nor does he state how 
long a period of time there will be between the making 
away with the Antichrist and the abolishing of him. 
Paul did not know whether he might or might not live 
to see this, it might come to pass with great swiftness. 
We now know that it is a matter of centuries, and that 
the end of this development has not even now been 
reached. We stand where Paul stood. The final end 
may come swiftly, yet it, too, may still be a long time 
off (Acts 1:7). 

In these two letters Paul repeatedly uses “the Lord 
Jesus” and does so here. *AveAci is the future of dvaipéw 
the readings vary, and some (like the A. V.) prefer 
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dvadéoe (from dvaddw = dvadioxw), “shall consume.” We 
prefer dveAci and note that “to make away with” is the 
verb so often used to designate murder (Luke 22:2; 
ACts "22383" 5283" 72285 29523)" 29s 122520 SeZ3c 1582; 
25:3). The dative of means is here added: “shall make 
away with by means of the breath of his mouth.” Be- 
cause of the genitive rot orépartos airod We do not take 
mvedpa in the sense of “spirit” (A. V.) ; the word is used 
in its first sense: “the breath of his mouth.” The 
breath of the Lord’s mouth is his Word. This explains 
“make away with.” The Lord will not go to war 
against the Antichrist with great armament, he will 
merely blow his breath upon this lawless one, that will 
blast him. The Word is poison to the Antichrist. 

There are evidently two acts because the two verbs 
have two different datives of means attached: 1) the 
Lord shall make away with the Antichrist by means of 
the breath of his mouth (his Word) ; 2) the Lord shall 
abolish the Antichrist by means of the epiphany of 
his Parousia. One might think that these two acts 
may come in quick succession like two blows that are 
almost simultaneous. The fact that there shall be two 
acts is plain; also that, since this is prophecy, no refer- 
ence to an interval of time, whether this be short or 
long, is found. This the fulfillment shall reveal. 

Karapyeiv is one of Paul’s favorite words: “to abol- 
ish,” “to put out of commission,” and the various con- 
nections show just what is meant. Here vertilgen, 
beseitigen, complete abolition is meant (B.-P. 652). 
This is indicated by the mighty dative which is vastly 
greater than the preceding “breath of his mouth”: “by 
the epiphany of his Parousia.” On the Parousia see 
I Thess. 2:19; it is the Presence at the last day for the 
purpose of the final judgment. Here this term is en- 
hanced by the % émaveta which is more than “the mani- 
festation” (R. V.), more also than “the brightness” 
(A. V.). Some refer to the Hellenistic “appearance of 
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the gods”; some think of the first burst of glory in the 
Parousia or of “the sign of the Son of man” mentioned 
in Matt. 24:20; Deissmann (Light, etc., 374, note 4, and 
378) refers to pagan sources (but see C.-K. 1111) ; the 
ancients thought of the overwhelming glory of the 
Parousia. This word “epiphany” goes back to the Old 
Testament manifestations of God. 

It is in contrast with “the breath of his mouth” 
(the Word). While the Word blasts the lawless one, 
“the epiphany of the Parousia,” the actual appearance 
of the Lord himself, will abolish him completely. “The 
epiphany” is vastly more than “the breath” or Word. 
On the last day the Lord himself will appear in his 
Presence (Parousia) for the judgment. The idea of 
“epiphany” is added to the Lord’s Parousia because 
the lawless one also has a parousia (v. 9). It is de- 
scribed in v. 4, but only as “a showing off” (droSexvivra 
éavrov), a display of pretense of being God; the descrip- 
tion is completed in v. 9, 10; it will be a “‘parousia” or 
“presence” in accord with Satan’s working in connec- 
tion with all power and signs and wonders of lying and 
in all deceit of unrighteousness, etc. We might call ail 
this the epiphany of the parousia of the lawless one. 
When the epiphany of the Parousia of the Lord de- 
scends upon this lawless one it will, indeed, destroy 
him forever. 

Paul writes about the Antichrist’s dvopia, “lawless- 
ness” (v. 3, 7) three times, the third time he plainly 
calls him 6 dvopos, “the lawless one.” We at once note 
the stress that is laid upon this term. We do not ac- 
cept the reference to the Gentiles as being dvoyo, peo- 
ple without the lew of Moses, with only the moral law 
engraved in their hearts. The Antichrist is not classed 
with the Gentiles as also being “lawless.” In the whole 
history of the church there is to be only one who bears 
the designation “the lawless one.” His description as 
here given shows him to be not merely without the law, 
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as the Gentiles did not have the law of the Mosaic 
code, and not merely without the moral law in general 
as this is written in the hearts. The nomos here re- 
ferred to is “the Law” in the sense of the Word; and 
“lawlessness,” “the lawless one” are intensive: not 
merely without but contrary to the Law or Word. 
While v. 4 might lead us to think of the First Com- 
mandment of the Mosaic law, namely of idolatry, and 
certainly this is a part of the divine Word, Paul’s 
description of “the lawless one” evidently goes much 
farther and includes the height of opposition to the 
gospel: deceit of unrighteousness — not receiving the 
love of the truth that saves — working of error to 
believe the lie — not believing the truth — pleasure 
in unrighteousness (v. 10-12). All this constitutes 
“the lawlessness.” All this shall proudly exalt itself, 
not outside of the sanctuary of God in the world, but 
in the sanctuary, in the church, the head of it all dis- 
playing himself as himself being God (v. 4). 

No wonder the breath of the Lord’s mouth (his 
Word) smites this lawless one who is enthroned in 
opposition to the Word; and no wonder the epiphany 
of the Parousia of the Lord annihilates and ends 
forever the parousia of this lawless one and all his 
contradiction of the Word. 


9) Paul continues with a relative clause, but 
this is introduced by one of those demonstrative 
relatives (Rom. 2:29; 3:8, 30; plus others) and is ex- 
ceedingly weighty and has causal force: because this 
lawless one is lawless in the way now described he 
shall receive the doom just indicated. Our versions 
are correct in translating: “even him, whose,” etc. 
(A. V.); “even he, whose,” ete. (R. V.): he the 
one whose parousia is according to Satan’s working 
in connection with all power and signs and won- 
ders of a lie and in connection with all deceit 
of unrighteousness for those perishing because 
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they received not the love of the truth that they 
be saved. 

O03, like év in v. 8, has 6 dvopos as its antecedent so 
that we translate: “he (not : him) whose,” etc. It is 
plain that zapovoia does not mean “coming” (our ver- 
sions) but “presence” (A. V. margin) although the 
duration of this presence is not indicated. How long 
the parousia or presence of the Antichrist will be en- 
dured by the Lord depends on the Lord. By ascribing 
a parousia to the Antichrist a parallel is drawn be- 
tween him and Christ. But when a second parallel is 
drawn between the revelation of Christ and the revela- 
tion of the Antichrist, we should note the difference: 
Christ’s revelation is active (1:7), made by him- 
self, the Antichrist’s is passive (2:3, 6, 8), one that is 
made by the Lord. The Antichrist’s revelation is an 
exposure. 

When Paul writes “is” and not “shall be” he merely 
states the fact without reference to the time when this 
fact will take place. The three predicative phrases are 
not coordinate, for the two introduced with é specify 
what the one beginning with xard contains, and hence 
no xat follows the first phrase: “‘is according to... 
in connection with . . . and in connection with.” To 
say that éoriv & is Hebraistic is to overlook the exten- 
sive and the varied uses of this preposition in the 
Greek. 

The parousia of the lawless one is “in accord with 
Satan’s working” or operation; it is normated by Sa- 
tan’s way of working. What is this norm? Lying, 
deception, error, and their result, eternal destruction 
(John 8:44). The whole parousia of the Antichrist is 
defined by this norm (xara). We see it in the deception 
of Eve and in the story of the fall. The climax appears 
in the Antichrist, beyond whom the lie and the destruc- 
tion cannot go. 
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Two specifications follow: 1) the means employed ; 
2) the inner motive followed. ‘In connection with all 
power and signs and wonders of a lie (or lying) .”” Some 
regard the threetterms as a reference to miracles; but 
in Acts 2:22; II Cor. 12:12; Heb. 2:4 all three are 
plurals while here “all power” is singular, and only 
“signs and wonders” are plurals. The difference is 
material. When miracles are called S8wdpes, “powers” 
in the sense of “power works,” they are designated as 
works of divine omnipotence. Such works are beyond 
Satan and the Antichrist who follows Satan’s norm. 
Satan has power, and his power works with this great- 
est tool of his, but his power is not omnipotence, nor 
can it perform dvvdépues, genuine “power works,” genuine 
miracles. So many are ready to attribute real miracles 
to Satan and to his agents; the Scriptures never do. In 
accord with Satan’s working the Antichrist operates 
with all kinds of power, but that is all; this is creative 
power and no more. This triad: “all power and signs 
and wonders” is diverse. Such limited power as Satan 
has the Antichrist uses for his signs and miracles. 

These are also limited by the genitive which we 
regard as a modifier of the two plurals “(all) signs 
and wonders”; these two terms are so often combined. 
Our versions make the genitive adjectival and construe 
it only with “wonders”: “lying wonders.” But Paul 
means: “lie-signs and lie-wonders.” The genitive is 
qualitative and stronger than an adjective. It does not 
cenote source: ‘‘derived from what is lie’; nor effect: 
“producing what is lie’; or a combination of these two 
ideas. These signs and wonders are themselves, in 
their own quality, “lie.” Nothing is more deadly and 
damnable than what is “lie’; nothing more satanic 
than to make men believe that lie is truth. We may 
translate: “pseudo-signs and pseudo-wonders.” All 
the destructive power of Satan and of his agents lies 
in this “lie,” a pretense of reality, a sham of truth and 
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genuineness. Note that “all deceit of unrighteousness” 
follows. This explains Matt. 24:24: “pseudo-Christs 
and pseudo-prophets (none of them real) and they 
shall give great signs and wonders so as to deceive,” 
etc.; none of these great signs and wonders are real, all 
of them are deception only, or, as Paul qualifies: “lie- 
signs and wonders.” This is the extent of Satan’s 
power. 

“Sign” is the higher word and is thus also used 
alone. A sign points beyond itself, it signifies some- 
thing. But a lie-sign tries to signify something as 
being real and true that is neither; it thus deceives and 
wrecks. “Wonder” is the lesser word and is never 
used alone in the New Testament, for the pagan world 
also had wonders or portents, the word meaning some- 
thing that astonishes and dumfounds. Not all signs 
are also wonders although real miracles are both. Here 
the two words apply equally to the Antichrist’s pre- 
tended miracles. The papal apostasy is full of lie-signs 
and wonders. This mark alone is sufficient to identify 
the papacy as being the great Antichrist. 

10) The second phrase: “and in connection with 
all deceit of unrighteousness for those perishing,” re- 
veals the inwardness of the Antichrist’s parousia (pre- 
ence) in its accord with Satan’s working. Anything 
that accords with Satan’s working is full of “deceit” 
or “deception” (“deceivableness,” A. V., less good), 
and the presence of the Antichrist who is governed by 
Satan is most certainly so. °Aduéa — unrighteousness, 
Unrecht, as having the norm of right and the right 
judgment of God against it (C.-K. 338), here it is used 
in the full religious sense. But this genitive cannot be 
qualitative or adjectival: “unrighteous deceit,” for all 
deceit is unrighteous, there is no other kind of deceit. 
Some think of effect: “deceit that leads to unrighteous- 
ness,” a kind of objective genitive. But neither this 
nor a genitive of source is adequate. This is the pos- 
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sessive genitive: alle Taeuschungskuenste, wie sie der 
Ungerechte ersinnt (B.-P. 26), all the different kinds 
of deception which unrighteousness employs. Nor is 
this the commonvunrighteousness of men generally as 
it is delineated in Rom. 1:18, etc., coupled with their 
“ungodliness.” This is the unrighteousness already 
described in v. 4, which opposes self and exalts self 
against everyone called God, or against what is sacred, 
to the extent of sitting in God’s own sanctuary and 
showing off as God. This is the pinnacle of all un- 
righteousness which is satanic in the highest degree 
and successful only in connection with proportionate 
deceit. 

The thought is that by means of all this deceit this 
unrighteousness palms itself off as righteousness. As all 
this power, these signs and wonders are necessary, so all 
this deceit is necessary to make the Antichrist appear 
as the true exponent of Christ, rightfully sitting in the 
sanctuary of God. Yet Paul adds the dativus commodi 
aut incommodi “for those perishing,” i. e., for those 
of the great apostasy (v. 3) and thus not for the true 
part of Christendom (Matt. 24:24). The present par- 
ticiple is timeless and merely describes these people 
according to what is happening to them. The present 
participle is often used in this way. The droddvpevor are 
the opposite of the cufépevor, those being saved. 


~ 


"Av? dv = “because” in the sense of “in return for 
these things,” i. e., the things involved in the power, 
in the signs and wonders, and in the deception of un- 
righteousness. We say simply, “Because they did not 
receive the love of the truth that they be saved.” This 
is the reason for their perishing. The aorist presents 
their fate as having occurred in the past; this is often 
done in prophecy when the prophet contemplates the 
fulfillment as being already accomplished. Not to re- 
ceive ‘‘the love of the truth” says more than not to 
receive “the truth,” for it adds the subjective idea of 
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“the love,’’ which always accompanies the reception of 
“the truth.” Note the articles, not love in general for 
truth in general, but this definite love for this definite 
truth that saves, i. e., the gospel. The apostasy (v. 3) 
consists in the loss of the love of the saving gospel 
truth. Hence the perishing. Compare John 3:19. We 
decline to accept the older interpretation which refers 
this love to God’s or Christ’s love which appeared in 
the gospel truth. Some regard this as a characterizing 
genitive: they did not receive “the true love’ (God’s 
love in Christ Jesus). We do not find a rhetorical cor- 
respondence between “all deceit of unrighteousness” 
and “the love of the truth,” for in the one expression 
the articles are absent, in the other they are used; 
besides, the genitives also differ, the one is possessive, 
the other objective. 

The thought is that the saving gospel truth was 
brought to them so that they might see and love it 
and might thus accept it. This they would not do. They 
perish because of their own guilt. The infinitive clause 
is not “epexegetical purpose of ‘the truth’ if they had 
heeded it” (R., W. P.) 3 it denotes simple result: “that 
they be saved.” Receiving the love of the truth effects 
salvation; not to receive this love loses this result. 

Note well that this is applicable to the papacy and 
Romanism, for the papacy ever repudiates the truth 
and the love of the truth. The decrees of the Council 
of Trent word the truth with great exactness in doc- 
trine after doctrine and then append to this truth the 
awful anathema. Travel in the Holy Land and view 
the so-called sacred sites — fakes upon fakes; the 
relics in great papal churches — fakes; the story of 
saint after saint — faked tales, faked wonders. The 
love of historical truth disappears when it is thought 
that lies, deception, shams may serve the pope. 

11) And because of this God sends them error’s 
working so that they believe the lie in order that 
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they all may be judged who did not believe the 
truth but had good pleasure in the (i. e., this) un- 
righteousness. 

These plurals. point to the Antichrist and to his 
apostate following. First Paul states the guilt (v. 9, 
10) and then the judgment and the penalty for that 
guilt. The two match as they must in the righteous- 
ness of a just God. Whereby men sin, thereby they 
are punished. “Because of this” refers to v. 9, 10, 
namely to all that is said about the guilt of the lawless 
one and the guilt of those perishing. They did not 
receive the love of the gospel truth but preferred the 
lie. As a judgment “God sends them error’s working 
so that they believe the lie.” The present tense is like 
that used in v. 9, it is a statement of fact without re- 
gard to time. In v. 10 we have the aorist. Prophecy 
may use all three tenses, present, aorist, future, when 
it is describing coming events. This sending of error’s 
working is not a mere permission, an allowing error 
to work in the Antichrist’s apostasy; on the other 
hand, it is not a production of error by God. The work- 
ing of Satan (v. 9) produces ever new errors, for Satan 
is the father of lies (John 8:44). When these errors 
are, however, produced by Satan they do not work 
merely when Satan pleases. It is God who rules. He 
sends them where he wills. He uses them when he is 
executing his righteous judgments upon those who 
scorn his saving truth. 

It is significant that Paul does not say that God 
sends merely error or errors but “error’s working,” 
compare “Satan’s working” in v. 9. Error works, and 
its working always destroys souls. The idea that error 
is harmless is deceptive. Many have their pet errors; 
but every one of them is dangerous. The result clause 
states what error does by its working: “so that they 
believe the lie” (effective aorist), so that they definitely 
put their trust in what is not true as if itis true. “The 
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lie” with its article is the opposite of “the truth” oc- 
curring v. 10 although some think that the article indi- 
cates previous reference (“of lie’ in v. 9). Tvrevew 
with the dative means to believe what the lie says. The 
lie of the Antichrist says many things, all of them are 
not true. All the false doctrines of the papacy are 
referred to. The A. V. translates “error’s working” as 
“strong delusion,” as if évépyeav were adjectival; but the 
governing noun is never adjectival, only the genitive 
may be, thus here the meaning is not “energetic error” 
(“strong delusion’) but “erroneous energy.” This 
will, however, not do, for the sense is evidently the 
energy or working that belongs to error (possessive 
genitive). On “error” compare Eph. 4:14. 

12) The fact that God’s purpose is judgment upon 
the anti-Christian apostasy the iva clause states in so 
many words: “in order that they may all be judged, 
they that did not believe the truth but had good pleas- 
ure in the unrighteousness.” The A. V. translates 
“might be damned,” which is substantially correct 
although xpivew is a vox media and means “‘to judge”; 
xataxpivey = “to judge adversely,” “to damn.” “All” is 
added so as to include all who are in this apostasy, in 
fact, this “‘all’’ seems to extend farther so as to include 
any and all who may belong to the church outwardly 
and who do what is here stated. 

The apposition: “they that did not believe the 
truth,” etc., justifies God’s judgment. He sent them 
his saving gospel truth; these people did not believe 
what this truth told them, they treated it as though it 
were a lie and not true. The papacy has branded the 
saving facts of the gospel truth with its “anathema,” 
than which nothing more anti-Christian can be done. 
The dative is to be understood in the same sense as the 
one used in the infinitive clause. “But had good pleas- 
ure in the unrighteousness” increases the charge 
against this apostasy by adding the positive guilt to 
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the negative. This is the same “unrighteousness” as 
that mentioned in v. 9 (which see), love for what is 
said about the Antichrist in v. 3, 4 and for what is 
added in v. 9. In v. 9 “all deceit of unrighteousness” 
might lead us to think of poor victims who were drawn 
into unrighteousness by deceit; but here we see that 
these people had the truth and refused to believe it, 
and that they not only accepted the Antichrist’s un- 
righteousness but made it their good pleasure. The 
apostasy of the papacy boasts of its error and its un- 
righteousness. The two participles are aorists, not to 
express past action, but to indicate the simple fact. 


* * * 


Many commentators offer a survey of the interpre- 
tations of this famous portion of Second Thessalonians 
and begin with those of the early church fathers and 
come down to recent efforts. We deem it needless to 
offer a new survey. We have already sufficiently indi- 
cated what the latest commentators have to say. The 
writer offers the following: 

(1) Paul and his associates utter a prophecy. 

(2) They have received this prophecy by divine 
revelation. 

(8) The fulfillment down to the very letter is 
beyond question. 

We are today in a position that is similar to that of 
the Jews who had the Old Testament prophecies re- 
garding the first coming of Christ and clung to their 
own apostasy. Those prophecies were literally ful- 
filled; Christ came, the Jews became apostate, Jerusa- 
lem fell, their nation was abolished and made a sign 
of God’s judgment for all time. The scribes had this 
mass of Old Testament prophecy; they refused to be- 
lieve, refused most obdurately, especially when the 
fulfillment came to its culmination. Prophecy and ful- 
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fillment agreed to the letter. They would not see it. 
The Jewish doom has continued during all these cen- 
turies; the Jews still refuse to see. 

The period of this fulfillment was brief. From 
Bethlehem to Christ’s ascension was a period of thirty- 
three years; Jerusalem fell in the year 70. We have 
already pointed to the Baptist who saw Christ’s work 
of grace and his work of judgment in one view, the 
interval of time being omitted. So Paul saw the Anti- 
christ and his apostasy; revelation withheld the ka:pot 
(Acts 1:7). The course of this prophecy might have 
been as rapid as that regarding Christ’s first coming 
and the apostasy of the Jews. The time was not re- 
vealed to Paul. We who live today know that nearly 
nineteen centuries have passed, and the Parousia has 
not yet become a reality. But much of the fulfillment 
has occurred. 

This is an apostasy (v. 3). It is, therefore, to be 
sought in the church visible and not outside of the 
church, not in the pagan world, in the general pagan 
moral decline, in Mohammedanism, in the French Rev- 
olution, in the rise and spread of Masonry, in soviet 
Russia, or in lesser phenomena. We should not con- 
fuse the little antichrists with the great Antichrist, 
the antichrists outside of the visible church with the 
great Antichrist inside of it. 

The secret beginnings were actively stirring in 
Paul’s own time (v. 7). We may debate as to what or 
who still held these beginnings down at that time (76 
Katéxov — 6 xatéxov). In the writer’s opinion the best 
view is that this was the Roman imperium, a force 
(neuter), and this force was represented in the person 
(masculine) of the pagan emperors. This got out of 
the way (v. 7) when Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, came to the throne. Only then did the papacy 
become possible. The great apostasy is Romanism, its 
head is the papal succession, which is called “Anti- 
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christ” in I John 2:18 in distinction from “many anti- 
christs,’ the lesser anti-Christian powers. 

All that Paul says agrees with the papacy and 
Romanism down to the present day. We need not re- 
peat the details. The pope’s divine self-exaltation in 
God’s own sanctuary appears not only in arrogating 
to himself divine titles but also in handing down his 
false doctrines and decisions as though this were done 
with divine authority and anathematizing all who will 
not submit. We are pointed to “good” popes, but these, 
too, held to the papal authority, to the false Romish 
doctrines, to the false Romish worship. These things 
constitute the dvouéa whether a pope is personally moral 
in the Romish sense or not. As the papacy emerged 
and the Romish system developed, the Antichrist’s par- 
ousia and revelation occurred. During nineteen cen- 
turies no greater apostasy has ever appeared in the 
visible church. Nor can a still greater one appear. The 
climax has been reached in the papal system. 

What causes some to deny that the pope is the Anti- 
christ is the fact that they have not themselves ex- 
perienced that justification by faith alone is the soul 
and center of all that is true Christianity. All other 
true doctrines have their roots in this one. We quote 
Franz Pieper: “It is true, the open unbelievers are 
raging enemies of the church. But what Christians 
are to think of pronounced unbelievers they know. By 
these they are not deceived. How does it then come 
about that men are today disinclined to recognize the 
pope as the Antichrist? Whence this strange and 
deplorable fact that nearly all late ‘believing’ theolog- 
ians hunt about for the Antichrist while he does his 
great and mighty work in the church right before their 
eyes? They are not established in the living knowledge 
of the doctrine of justification and in the importance of 
this doctrine for the church. From my own experience 
I must confess that in my own conscience I was not 
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vitally convinced that the pope is the Antichrist until, 
on the one hand, I realized what the doctrine of jus- 
tification is and what its significance is for the church, 
and, on the other hand, that the papacy has its real 
essence in denying and cursing the doctrine of justifi- 
cation and by its show of piety and its claim to be the 
only saving church binds to itself men’s consciences.” 
Christliche Dogmatik II, 669, etc. 

Beyond the curse prenounced by the Council of 
Trent, sessio 6, canon 11, nothing can go in the way of 
anti-Christianity in the official church: Si quis dizerit, 
homines justificari vel sola imputatione justitiae 
Christi, vel sola peccatorum remissione, exclusa gratia 
et caritate quae in cordibus eorum per Spiritum Sanc- 
tum diffundatur atque illis inhaerit, aut gratiam qua 
justificamur esse tantum favorem Dei, anathema. sit. 
The same curse is pronounced in the same official way 
and with the same finality upon one doctrine after 
another that radiates from and rests on justification by 
faith alone. 

The confessional statement of the Smalcald Arti- 
cles II, Article IV, 10-11 (C. Tr. 475) is true: “This 
teaching shows forcefully that the pope is the very 
Antichrist who has exalted himself above and opposed 
himself against Christ because he will not permit 
Christians to be saved without his power, which, nev- 
ertheless, is nothing and is neither ordained nor com- 
manded by God. This is, properly speaking, to ‘exalt 
himself above all that is called God’ as Paul says, II 
Thess. 2:4. Even the Turks or the Tartars, great ene- 
mies of Christians as they are, do not do this; but they 
permit whoever wishes to believe in Christ and take 
bodily tribute and obedience from Christians. The 
pope, however, prohibits this faith, saying that to be 
saved a person must obey him.” Read all the rest. 

Paul’s prophecy does not point to a double Anti- 
christ, one being Oriental (Turkish), the other Occi- 
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dental (papal). The debate as to whether the Anti- 
christ is to be of Jewish or of Gentile origin is point- 
less. Will the papacy produce a superpope, the final 
one, the Antichrist in the eminent sense of the word 
and as such to be struck down at the last day by the 
Lord’s Parousia? An affirmative answer cannot be 
based on the fact that Paul uses the singular in v. 3, 4, 
8 as little as on the claim that 6 xaréyov in v. 7 refers to 
only one individual. As the succession of pagan Ro- 
man emperors held up the great apostasy and the 
actual appearance of the papacy, so “the man of the 
lawlessness” and “the lawless one” denotes a suc- 
cession of popes. 

The “Scarlet Woman” of Revelation, “Babylon the 
Great, the Mother of the Whores,” is not the great 
Antichrist, the Roman papacy, but the symbolized anti- 
Christian seduction of the entire world in all the de- 
partments of life and not only in the church although 
it also includes this domain. See the author’s Inter- 
pretation of Revelation. 

Let me venture to state my personal opinion re- 
garding v. 8: the papacy received its mortal blow by 
“the breath of the Lord’s mouth” (the Lord’s Word) 
during the Reformation and has shown the effects ever 
since without prospect of recovery. Until the time of 
the Reformation the papacy ruled practically the entire 
church with its fearful deceit; this is not true since 
that time. The Reformation cast a blight upon the 
papal rule, a blight that has continued unchecked dur- 
ing the past four hundred years. Who is able to say 
what the future, prior to the Parousia, will bring as a 
further fulfillment of Paul’s prophecy? We cannot go 
beyond Matt. 24:12 and Luke 18:8. I look for no 
superpope at the end, for no pope who shall wield su- 
preme secular power over the world’s states and gov- 
ernments. 
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What about the Thessalonians as regards These 
Coming Events? 


13) The writers thank God for the state of the 
Thessalonians (v. 13, 14), urge them to maintain it 
(v. 15), and pray for them (v. 16,17). The third sec- 
tion of the letter does not begin at this point as some 
have thought. The prayerful wish expressed in v. 16, 
17 marks the end of the second section of the letter just 
as does the prayerful wish in I Thess. 3:11-13 and 
another prayerful wish at the end of the last section in 
I Thess. (5:23, 24). The third section begins at 3:4. 

Although some have tried to agitate the Thessa- 
lonians by telling them on the basis of fake authority 
that the day of the Lord is already here (1:2), Paul 
and his associates are not worried about them. They 
once more point out to the Thessalonians that the apos- 
tasy and the Antichrist will precede that day and the 
Lord’s Parousia; this will settle whatever disturbing. 
thoughts the Thessalonians may have on the whole sub- 
ject. As far as the writers are concerned, they can 
only thank God for the blessed state of their readers, 
admonish them to stand fast, and pray that God may 
encourage and establish them. These verses round out 
the renewed instruction (v. 3-12) in the most appro- 
priate and natural way. 

Now we on our part are obliged to thank God con- 
cerning you, brethren beloved of the Lord, that God 
chose you from the beginning unto salvation in con- 
nection with sanctification of spirit and faith in truth, 
for which he called you by means of our gospel for ob- 
taining our Lord Jesus Christ’s glory. 

Aé is transitional and not adversative. ‘We on our 
part” is emphatic, but only in the sense of “as far as 
we writers are concerned because of our special rela- 
tion to you Thessalonians.” We have already explained 
why “we are obliged” is inserted (see 1:3). The writ- 
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ers cannot but thank God as regards the Thessalonians ; 
God has done too much for the Thessalonians so that 
Paul and his associates should let anything prevent 
them from expressing the most fervent thanks to him. 
The wording is purposely the same as in 1:3, the 
thanksgiving with which the first section of the letter 
begins is to be the same as that with which the second 
section ends. Like two arms these two thanksgivings 
embrace all that they encircle and hold it all up to God 
in deep gratitude. 

In 1:3 “brethren” suffices; but now the much richer 
address “brethren beloved of the Lord” is in place, 
“having been loved by the Lord” and thus still being 
loved by him. How far back this love reaches is not 
stated. Time does not limit the Lord; the next clause 
takes us back to the world’s beginning. The Lord’s 
love for his own goes back to eternity. See how he 
speaks of his “other sheep” in John 10:16, all those 
of future ages, some of them having as yet not even 
been born. As “brethren” the Thessalonians belong 
with the three writers, all of them being embraced by 
this love. This is the love of full comprehension and 
corresponding blessed purpose. 

The answer to the question as to why the Lord thus 
loves lies in the nature of the Lord’s own being; his love 
is the infinite attribute which is to be blessed for his 
loved ones, ever to be worshipped and adored by them, 
but beyond their fathoming. “Lord” is Christ, the sec- 
ond person, and not God, the first. Many note this and 
also that “God” precedes and follows; but they do not 
note that in the word “Lord” there lies not only Christ’s 
deity but also all his saving work by which he has pur- 
chased and won us and made himself our Lord and us 
his own. 

“Or states the object of the thanksgiving and not 
the cause (A. V.): “that God chose you from the be- 
ginning unto salvation,” etc. Only the middle of aipéw 
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is used in the New Testament (Phil. 1:22; Heb. 11:25) 
and oniy the simplex. The sense is much the same as 
though Paul had used ékAdyecOa. or zpoopifew although 
each verb has its own connotation. Here ¢cAero means 
no more than that God “took you for himself,” took 
you for his own, in that sense ‘‘chose you.” 

“From the beginning” (no article is needed in such 
phrases in the Greek) dates this act of God’s, but not 
at the beginning when time began; dzd, “from the be- 
ginning,” dates from that extreme point of time (the 
Greek always thinks forward from the farther point) 
because beyond that no point of time exists. The sense 
is thus the same as “before the foundation of the 
world” (Eph. 1:4), in eternity. God created time 
but is not bound by time; all that exists in time from 
the first moment until the last lay before him in the 
timelessness of eternity, save that eternity has no past 
tense like “lay.’”’ The matter is really inconceivable to 
our finite minds which are chained to terms denoting 
time. The same is true regarding Eph. 1:4. By stress- 
ing ideas of time we only misconceive this and other 
divine acts, note Rev. 18:8. The variant reading 
dmapxnv, “as first fruits” is not authenticated. 

The whole clause expresses one thought: “God 
chose you from the beginning unto salvation in con- 
nection with sanctification of spirit and faith in truth.” 
There is no other choice or election save this one for 
salvation in connection with sanctification and faith. 
Some think only of final salvation (heaven), i. e., of 
the “glory” mentioned in v. 14; but sanctification and 
faith point to “salvation” both here and hereafter. In 
connection with I Thess. 4:3 (see also 4:4, 7) we have 
already explained dycpés as being an activity on God’s 
part and thus not the state expressed by dywovvn. The 
salvation to which God chose the Thessalonians is 
wholly ‘in connection with God’s sanctifying work’ 
and thus also “in connection with the Thessalonians’ 
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faith.” The fact that this sanctification signifies the 
whole work of setting the Thessalonians apart for God 
is self-evident. Kai is explicative. After naming God’s 
activity it adds the main factor in our reception of that 
activity, which is “faith.’ So also Christians are 
called “saints (whom God sanctifies) and believers” 
(who by faith receive this sanctification), Eph. 1:1. 
The idea is the same. 

We differ with our versions and with all those com- 
mentators who regard the genitive as the subjective 
genitive: “sanctification of the Spirit.” Both datives 
have objective genitives. The fact that God, i. e., his 
Spirit, does the sanctifying need not be stated, for this 
lies in the word “sanctification” which is itself a term 
that expresses action. It is our “spirit” that God sanc- 
tifies just as it is “truth” that our faith trusts. It 
should not be said that zveiua always means the Holy 
Spirit. In Gal. 5:16, 17, 18, 22, 25 (twice); 6:8 
(twice) our “spirit” is referred to. To be sure, Iveipa 
does not always need the article in order to refer to 
God’s “Spirit”; the question is not linguistic, it is ex- 
egetical, the thought and the context decide. 

Nothing especial is at stake here, for in any case 
it is the Spirit that sanctifies, and it is our spirit that 
is sanctified. Yet where two datives have genitives, 
the assumption is that the genitives are not diverse 
but alike. In v. 10 and 12 “‘the truth” has the article; 
here all four nouns are without the article in order to 
stress their quality. This also helps to make the two 
objects of & alike even as the one preposition treats 
them as being only one object. The fact that this 
“truth” is the same as “‘the truth” mentioned in v. 10 
and 12, namely the gospel, need scarcely be said. What 
Paul prophesies concerning the Lord’s Parousia is a 
part of this “truth.” Note the chiasm: “sanctification 
(God’s) of spirit (ours) — faith (ours) in truth 
(God’s) .” 
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The & phrase modifies all that precedes it in this 
clause and not merely the verb. This & is not instru- 
mental, for choosing requires no instrument. *Ev does 
not mean in der Weise und dadurch dass; “through” in 
the A. V. is incorrect, for the Greek word for this 
would be &d. °Ev does not mean “in view of” or “in 
the foreknowledge of.” It does not mean “unto,” the 
Greek for which would be <is. ’Ev has its first and or- 
iginal meaning: “in connection with sanctification and 
faith.” None were chosen by God without this con- 
nection. F. Pieper says well that sanctification and 
faith belong to the act of choosing and not merely to 
the execution of the act as Calvinists teach (Christ- 
liche Dogmatik III, 538). Grammatically stated, & 
modifies “God chose you from the beginning unto sal- 
vation” and states no separate thought. 

We note that the choice was not abstract or gen- 
eral but concrete and definite: “God chose you.” The 
idea that, when this choice was made, “you” were “‘un- 
believers” is excluded by the é& phrase. We usually say 
that the choice is not absolute; also that it is not con- 
ditional. It is ordinate: “in connection with,” ete. 
This is as near as our finite minds can approach God’s 
timeless act. For in no way does time limit God as it 
always does our minds. As God saw “‘you” in the act, 
so he saw the whole ‘‘salvation” to which he chose 
“you” and also the “sanctification of spirit” and the 
“faith in truth.” There is no limit at which God halted 
unless we in some way bind God as we ourselves are 
bound to succession in time, which we should never 
do. This statement pertains to all the timeless acts of 
God as we poor mortals now attempt to rethink them; 
all of them are beyond us, and we may easily go astray. 

14) is 6 makes the next clause subordinate: “for 
which he called you by means of our gospel for obtain- 
ing our Lord Jesus Christ’s glory.” Kai would coordi- 
nate and place the choice and the call side by side; but 
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the latter is already involved in the “salvation, sancti- 
fication, and faith” mentioned in v. 13. We remember 
that «is 6 is the equivalent of a particle: dazu or wozu, 
warum (B.-P. 356), it is much like 80 or & 6. It is 
thus not necessary to search for an antecedent (one 
or the other of the preceding nouns, a combination of 
them, or the whole preceding statement, R. 714). What 
God did for the Thessalonians in time rests on his 
timeless act: if no choice, then no call, etc. ‘“Where- 
fore he called you’ refers to the successful call; the 
verb and the noun are always used thus in the epistles. 

“By means of our gospel” does not refer to a 
peculiar form of the gospel that was preached by Paul 
and by his assistants; it refers to these men only as 
being the ones who preached the gospel to the Thessa- 
lonians, who brought the Thessalonians to faith by 
God’s gospel grace. Those who regard <is 6 as a rela- 
tive with an antecedent consider «is wepuroinow epexeget- 
ical: “unto which he called you, namely unto obtain- 
ing,” etc. They justify the epexegesis by saying that 
in v. 13 only salvation in general is mentioned while 
now its consummation is introduced, the final glory. 
But what ordinary reader would connect the two éis 
phrases in this manner? We cancel the comma in our 
versions and read the whole clause as one thought. Our 
call through the gospel is for one purpose only: “for 
obtaining our Lord Jesus Christ’s glory” (Phil. 3:21). 
“Obtaining” is better than “possessing” or “‘posses- 
sion.” The genitive is objective: we are to obtain 
Christ’s glory. Luther strangely makes “glory” the 
adjectival and “our Lord,” etc., the subjective geni- 
tive: zum herrlichen Eigentum unseres Herrn, etc., the 
Thessalonians are called to be “Christ’s glorious pos- 
session.” Paul now repeatedly uses the full title “our 
Lord Jesus Christ” and not “Lord Jesus.” 


15) An admonition is added to this thanksgiv- 
ing: Accordingly, then, brethren, keep standing 
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fast and holding fast the traditions which you were 
taught, whether by means of our discourse or by 
means of our letter! 

On Paul’s favorite double connective dpa oiv see 
Rom. 5:18. In accord with all that v. 18, 14 state re- 
garding the blessed state and the prospect of the Thes- 
salonians, and in the light of all that the Thessalonians 
know about the Lord’s Parousia and about the apostasy 
and the Antichrist that will precede the Lord (v. 1-12), 
the one thing the Thessalonians themselves must do is 
ever to keep standing fast and holding fast to what 
they have been taught. Both imperatives are present 
tenses and thus durative. Courageous, manly standing, 
combined with masterful, strong holding, both of which 
are wrought by the grace received, constitute the re- 
sponse of the Thessalonians, there is to be no letting 
themselves be shaken or disturbed (v. 2). This is the 
same standing fast which I Thess. 3:8 expects. 

The use of zapaddces does not contain something rab- 
binic, for this term is used in the Gospels and also by 
Paul in Gal. 1:14 and Col. 2:8 to denote Jewish and 
human “traditions.” Here and in 3:6 and in I Cor. 
11:2 the word — the gospel teachings, “truth” (v. 18), 
“the truth” (v. 10, 12), the plural to indicate the dif- 
ferent parts of the gospel truth. The word itself points 
only to transmission: the things given or handed over 
from teacher to pupil. Romanists have appropriated 
it and refer it to teachings handed down in the church 
and not recorded in the Scriptures; but this late Rom- 
ish use has nothing to do with Paul’s use. In I Cor. 
11:2 Paul also has the corresponding verb. 

Eire — cire iS not disjunctive but conjunctive, and 
jpav is to be construed with both “discourse” and “‘let- 
ter,” the oral teaching of Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, 
and the letter the three had sent (First Thessalonians). 
The latter is especially mentioned because of an alleged 
other letter which purported to teach contrary things 
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(2:2). The Thessalonians are to cling to the things 
they have personally heard from the lips of Paul, Sil- 
vanus, and Timothy, and have personally received in 
the authentic letter sent by these three. 

The admonition is properly brief and fits exactly 
all that precedes in this chapter. 


16) Thanks to God, admonition to the Thessa- 
lonians, and now prayer for them, intercessory 
prayer, a prayer-wish because it is written to the 
Thessalonians and thus couched in the third person; 
recall I Thess. 3:11-13. Now may he, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and God, our Father, he who did love us 
and did give (us) eternal encouragement and good 
hope in grace, encourage your hearts and stablish 
(them) in every good deed and word! 

Here ends the main burden of the letter, the rest 
is supplementary. As was the case in I Thess. 3:11 
and 5:28, airés is not reflexive (“himself”) but merely 
emphatic. Both divine persons are named in the full 
liturgical and solemn way. The two “our” are confes- 
sional and include both the writers and the readers. in 
two other instances, Gal. 1:1 and II Cor. 13:14, Paul 
names Christ first for no special reason. By naming 
the.two persons together he places them on an equality. 
Airds applies also to “God, our Father,” and thus justi- 
fies the singular verb. The same is true with regard to 
the apposition: “he who did love us,” etc. The two 
divine persons act as one, which causes no difficulty for 
those who know John 10:30; 12:45; 14:9. 

There is no need to debate about the punctiliar 
force of the aorist participles and to date them so as 
to apply to some special act of love and giving; let 
them be constative, summarizing what both of these 
persons have done in loving and in giving. Compare 
v. 13 on love. The giving is the product of the loving. 
TapdxAnos —= Zuspruch; the following verb = zu- 
sprechen; this may be admonitory, encouraging, or com- 
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forting as the context may require. The noun and 
the verb ought to have the same meaning; one may 
debate as to whether to choose: “gave us eternal com- 
fort — or eternal encouragement; may comfort — or 
may encourage your hearts.” If this were I Thess. 
4:13-5:11, “comfort” would be correct. Since they are 
here joined with hope, we prefer ‘encouragement’ 
and “encourage.” Both are, however, not subjective 
states in us but objective gifts: encouragement spoken 
and given to us; hope, that for which we are to hope. 
This explains the added adjectives which also lend 
fulness to the expression: “eternal encouragement” —= 
the effect of which is eternal; ‘good hope’”’ — the real- 
ization of which will prove it valuable. “In grace” 
does not name a third gift of love but brings to mind 
the fact that the love which prompts these gifts is 
wholly the undeserved favor of God (1:2). All this 
giving and these gifts are “in connection with grace” 
and with grace alone. 

17) The participial apposition brings the past up 
to the present; the two optatives of wish reach into 
the future. This double wish (the aorists are again 
constative) asks for nothing new. For “may encour- 
age your hearts” refers to the same “encouragement” 
that was mentioned in v. 16, the two words are the 
same. The same is true with regard to the hope and 
the wish: “may stablish your hearts,” for one must be 
firm and solid in clinging to this hope (objective). This 
will show itself “in every good deed and word,” in all 
that we do and say, in all our daily activity of life. We 
will act as though our life belongs to heaven. ‘‘Word” 
does not here mean “doctrine.” A few texts transpose: 
“word and deed” (A. V.), which is the more regular 
order. 


CHAPTER III 


Request for the Prayers of the Thessalonians 


1) This request belongs to the foregoing. The 
third chapter should begin with v. 4. As the writers 
pray for the Thessalonians in 2:16, 17, so they now ask 
the Thessalonians to pray for them. This request is 
like the one found inI Thess. 5:25, but it is more ex- 
tensive. Td Ardy should not mislead us on this point, 
for it applies only to v. 1-3 and not to the body of this 
chapter which consists of v. 4-15. As regards the 
rest, keep praying, brethren, for us that the Word of 
the Lord may keep on running and be glorified even 
also as with you, and that we may be rescued from 
perverse and wicked men, for the faith does not 
belong to all. ‘As for the rest’ joins this request 
to the thanksgiving (2:12-14), the admonition (2:15), 
and the prayer-wish (2:16, 17), and completes the 
group of thoughts contained in 2:12-3:3. 


The effectual, fervent prayers of the righteous avail 
much, and thus, as these writers pray for others, so 
they ask the prayers of others for themselves, and 
thereby express the unity of the Una Sancta. The 
imperative is durative, and aepi is used as it is in I 
Thess. 5:26; iva introduces the substance of the pray- 
ers, and its tenses are durative. “That the Word of 
the Lord may keep on running and be glorified’”’ is 
graphic. We do not think that this running refers to 
the stadium and the running of races, because the 
Word scarcely runs in such a race, nor does the second 
verb “be crowned” refer to the crown and the prize 
that are mentioned in I Cor. 9:24, 25 where we have 
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the figure of a race track. The Word of the Lord runs 
when its proclamation spreads; it is glorified when 
men believe and prize it. As far as the writers are 
concerned, the Word cannot run too fast and too far 
and receive too much glory in the hearts of men. 

The added clause: “even as also with you” (zpés 
as in I Thess. 3:4) applies to both verbs; there is no 
reason to restrict it to the running. This is commend- 
ation: the Thessalonians were concerned to have the 
Word run and be glorified in their own city and terri- 
tory. Yet Paul means more: since the Thessalonians 
are so concerned they will desire to have the Word 
run and be glorified also elsewhere, especially where 
the men who first brought them the Word are seeking 
to spread the Word. They will, therefore, pray ear- 
nestly as requested. 

2) A second iva follows and introduces the prayer 
that the writers may be rescued from perverse and 
wicked men who are set on stopping the free course 
(A. V.) of the Word by silencing the voice of the 
preachers. The verb is the same as that used in I Thess. 
1:10; here it is an aorist to express effective rescuing. 
“Aromos = “out of place” and thus applies to anything 
that is improper. The men who seek to silence and 
stop the Word are “‘out of place.” The idea is not com- 
plete, hence the second adjective is added which com- 
pletes the description; “wicked” is always to be under- 
stood in the active sense of viciously wicked. These 
men might themselves refuse to accept the Word and 
still permit those who will to believe it; but no, the 
devil rouses them to make efforts to destroy the preach- 
ing of the Word and the very preachers themselves. 
This clause vividly recalled to the mind of the readers 
how God had rescued Paul and Silvanus in their own 
city (Acts 17:5-10). 

Luther translates this word uwnartig, our versions 
translate it “unreasonable” although there is no refer- 
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ence to reason in the word. The main adjective is 
“wicked.” When Paul explains: “for the faith does not 
belong to all’? — the Greek idiom: “is not of all” (pos- 
sessive genitive) — he does not minimize the guilt of 
these wicked men as if to say that they cannot avoid 
what they are doing. He points to the real source of 
their guilt. If the word of anyone deserves to be re- 
ceived by faith, the Lord’s Word should be so received. 
When this Word comes to men and does not become 
theirs, this is due to the fact that they reject it. After 
that one may expect anything from such men. The 
statement implies that there will always be such men: 
“the faith not theirs.” ‘The faith” (with the article) 
is usually regarded as being subjective faith, and C.-K. 
asserts that this word is always used in the subjective 
sense in the New Testament. In a number of passages 
it is certainly used in an objective sense. Here, we 
submit, it seems to be used in both senses. 

Does this clause reflect Paul’s situation in Corinth? 
Was he in danger at the moment? Some think so. But 
this is a precarious opinion. The best view is that this 
letter was written before the events recorded in Acts 
18:12, etc., occurred. It is sufficient to think of Paul’s 
past career, of Acts 13:50, etc.; 14:19, etc.; 16:19, etc.; 
17:5, etc., 18, ete. We should think of what this clause 
meant to the Thessalonians when they heard it read; 
this letter has no reference to persecutions that were 
being suffered at the moment in Corinth. 


3) While the writers ask for their own rescue 
from every danger that may come to them in the 
course of their work they are mainly concerned 
about their readers and thus revert to them. Yet 
faithful is the Lord who will stablish you and guard 
you from the wicked one. To the prayerful wish for 
the Thessalonians found in 2:16, 17 there is now added 
this word of assurance; note that “will stablish you” 
repeats the “may stablish your hearts” found in 2:17 
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but is now amplified by the addition “will guard you.” 
The one refers to inward rooting and grounding, the 
other to protection from outward assaults. We recall 
I Thess. 5:24 which is also an assurance regarding 
God’s being “faithful,” but here it is “the Lord’ 
(Christ) who is faithful. 


Because ziors and morés are juxtaposed, some as- 
sume that we have a play on the words: mariy have 
not “the faith, yet faithful” is the Lord. There is 
merely a similarity in sound, therefore the juxtaposi- 
tion seems to be merely incidental. Does the final 
phrase mean “from the evil” (A. V.) or “from the evil 
one” (R. V.)? True, there is no material difference, 
yet Paul intended to write either the neuter or the 
masculine and not both. A look at Matt. 13:19; Eph. 
6:16; I John 2:13, 14; 5:18 would argue for accept- 
ing the masculine form in our passage. When we also 
note that in 2:9 Satan is placed back of the apostasy 
and the Antichrist, it is not difficult to believe that 
here, too, Paul would put “the wicked one” back of 
“the wicked men.” Add to this the fact that it would 
seem strange for Paul suddenly to use the abstract 
“suarding from the wickedness” when he has thus far 
consistently written in a personal and a concrete way. 
Therefore ‘‘guarding from the wicked one’”’ continues 
this personal and concrete method of presentation. 


The Complementary Section of the Letter 


Directions regarding Disciplining the Disorderly 


4) Some call chapter 3 “the parenetic part” of the 
letter. But it does not contain a series of exhortations 
as I Thess. 5:12-22 and other letters do. Verses 4-15 
are the complementary section of this letter. They 
complete the main section, 2:1-12, by telling the Thes- 
salonians what to do about members who may cling to 
their extravagant notions that the day of the Lord is 
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already here (2:2) and may thus continue to walk 
disorderly and not in accord with the gospel teaching 
they have received. The question as to what to do 
about such members was bound to arise, and thus the 
writers complete their instruction by giving a full and 
an explicit answer. This section may also be said to 
give instruction just as the main section does, yet it 
is naturally cast into the form of command which tells 
the Thessalonians what to do. The fact that the Thes- 
salonian membership will accept the information given 
in 2:1-12 is not questioned by the writers; they are 
also certain that the church will act in accord with 
these complementary instructions. 

This is stated inso many words. Now we are con- 
fident in the Lord regarding you that what things we 
are commanding, you are also doing and will do. 
Moreover, may the Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God and into the patience of Christ! 

A transitional 8 introduces this preamble which 
ought to begin a new paragraph and not be made a 
part of v. 1-3 as is done in the R. V. The present force 
of the second perfect tense with éri (instead of the 
dative) is seen from the translation: “we have come to 
place this confidence on you.” As they are about to 
send them orders as to what to do (v. 6, etc.) the writ- 
ers are confident in the Lord, in connection with whom 
they have done all their work in Thessalonica and 
brought the Thessalonians to their present state, that 
they will earnestly follow these orders. This is one 
compliment to the Thessalonians; it is joined with a 
second, namely that they are already doing what the 
writers are now telling them to do. Timothy had evi- 
dently directed them during his visit and had reported 
to Paul and to Silvanus when he returned to them in 
Corinth that he had found some disorderly and that the 
Thessalonians were following his directions in dealing 
with them. 
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If it be asked why, then, this repetition of what 
Paul had already attended to, the answer is, to give 
greater assurance to the Thessalonians in this matter. 
After all, Timothy was only an assistant of Paul’s; 
to receive these written orders from all three, Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy, gave greater certainty, espe- 
cially to so young a congregation. Paul’s voice in the 
matter they would prize especially and also the fact 
that what Timothy directed them to do is thus corrob- 
orated and not altered by Paul and Silvanus. On 
mapayyéAAopev See I Thess. 4:11. Kai — xai may be trans- 
lated ‘‘also — and” or “both — and.” 

5) Ae adds another point in the form of a prayer- 
ful wish: ‘Moreover, may the Lord direct your hearts 
into the love of God,” etc. See the verb in I Thess. 
3:11 where it is used in the literal sense: “direct our 
way to you,” while here it pertains to “your hearts.” 
The fact that this is the optative of wish is assured 
by the nominative subject (R. 1092). The Thessalon- 
ians will need the Lord’s direction in this whole mat- 
ter of discipline. The supposition that the writers are 
not quite sure of the Thessalonians despite what they 
say in v. 4 is not fair to the readers; the best of us need 
the Lord’s help. Two things are needed for applying 
discipline to erring church members, namely love and 
patience, such love as God has for all of us and such 
patience as Christ exercised while he was on earth. 
Both genitives are subjective. Discipline which is exer- 
cised by us in such love and with such patience that do 
not readily give up the erring one will be true Chris- 
tian discipline and will be crowned with the greatest 
success in winning back the erring ones. 

Some commentators combine these verses into one 
paragraph with v. 1-3 as the R. V. does and interpret 
them without regard to what follows despite the fact 
that the rapayyédAAoper Of V. 4 is repeated in v. 6 and in 
a different tense in v. 10. They generalize these two 
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verses as though they referred to any and to all the 
apostolic commands, and some introduce the Heils- 
gewissheit of the Thessalonians which rests on God’s 
love for them and their patient waiting for Christ’s 
Parousia. Thus also there is a difference of view re- 
garding the genitives “the love of God — the patience 
of Christ” (they are regarded as being objective or 
indicating source, some making them diverse). Even 
when they are regarded as being subjective they are 
generalized and are not applied to the matter of dis- 
cipline. Some of the remarks of these commentators 
might be in place if these verses constituted the con- 
clusion of a series of commands; but all that the pre- 
ceding contains is 2:15 which is not a command but a 
fraternal admonition. ‘Yzopuovy is referred to persecu- 
tions which the Thessalonians are to endure with “pa- 
tience wrought by Christ” (genitive of the agent) 
although this would take us back as far as 1:4 and 
would seem out of place here in 3:5. 

God had sinners to deal with and used his love to 
win them, the love of full comprehension and corre- 
sponding purpose; we are still sinners, and he treats 
us with this love in order to correct us. Christ walked 
among sinners and treated them, especially his friends, 
with his wondrous patience (see the author’s chapter: 
“Have I been so long time with you?” in His Footsteps 
229, etc.). See how he dealt with Peter. Into this love 
of God for sinners, into this patience of Christ with 
the weak and the erring the Thessalonians must be 
conducted in order to succeed in what they are now told 
to do. These two verses occur in the proper place, with 
the disciplinary directions. Because a pronoun could 
not be used in the last phrase we have roi Xpicrov, Which 
is different from 6 Kvpws, the subject, although it refers 
to the same person. As “the Christ” (the article mak- 
ing the noun appellative) the Thessalonian Christians 
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are to use his “patience,” his brave perseverance 
(Trench). 

If you wish, regard v. 4, 5 as a little preliminary 
paragraph or combine v. 4-15 into one paragraph. 


6) Now we command you, brethren, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that you withdraw your- 
selves from every brother walking disorderly and not 
according to the tradition which they received 
from us. 

Like the 8¢ in v. 4, this 8é is also transitional; it 
turns to the particular matter to be discussed. We 
now hear about the things to which v. 4 refers, where- 
fore also the verb “we command” is the same. Its 
meaning is better understood when we note that it 
signifies “to pass a military order along,” one that 
comes from a superior commander, hence we have the 
addition ‘in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” the 
full solemn designation. 

This frequently found phrase is often misunder- 
stood as though it means ‘‘on the authority of Christ” 
(thus also R. 649 and W. P.). But see dvoye, for ex- 
ample, in Matt. 6:9; John 1:12; Acts 2:21, 38; 3:6, to 
mention only these: “the name” always means “the 
revelation.” So here it means “in connection with the 
revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In most connec- 
tions the idea is not that of authority; here the note of 
authority in connection with “the name” does not lie 
in “the name” but in the verb: “we pass along the 
order,’ and this order is in connection with (é) the 
whole of Christ’s revelation. The whole expression is 
one of dignified formality as befits such an order. 

“You, brethren,” addresses the congregation; the 
writers transmit an order, but it comes from a higher 
source than themselves, and thus, as far as the writers 
are concerned, from brethren who themselves have re- 
ceived this order to other brethren whom they serve. 
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This is nothing hierarchical. The discipline to be exer- 
cised in the Thessalonian church belongs to the Thes- 
salonians yet is not to be exercised as they may or may 
not please but as their Lord directs “in connection 
with his name or revelation.”” In connection with the 
terrible case referred to in I Cor. 5 Paul does not use 
his authority to expel the man but sends the con- 
gregation the resolution to be adopted (v. 3-5, see the 
author’s Interpretation). It is the congregation’s 
function to discipline and, if necessary, to expel, all 
papal claims to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
clergy act as brethren and use their office as such. 

The cases that occurred in Thessalonica cannot 
have been numerous since “from every brother walk- 
ing disorderly” refers to only one here and there. They 
also were not grave, for the writers retain the word 
“brother” and point only to withdrawal and not to 
expulsion and excommunication as is done in I Cor. 
5:3-5. These cases were also of such a nature that 
they would soon come to an end, for trying to live 
without work in a city like Thessalonica would soon 
cure most of those who tried it once their means 
gave out. 

When we here read: “That you withdraw your- 
selves” (middle voice) we should not forget that the 
Thessalonians have already been told to deal with the 
disorderly in I Thess. 5:14, that the writers themselves 
have sent them admonition in I Thess. 4:11, 12 and 
are repeating this here in v. 11, 12, and that these 
two letters are intended to remove any foolish thoughts 
that might produce disorderly living without working. 
The point is this: only when all such admonition and 
correction proves in vain, when in spite of it all a 
brother continues to walk disorderly, the next step 
that the congregation is to take is to withdraw from 
such a brother. 
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This word is carefully chosen, for it is not “expel” 
or “excommunicate.” It is a preliminary step, the ef- 
fect of which is calculated to make unnecessary the 
final step. Fortunately, v. 14, 15 state quite clearly 
what withdrawal means. Its purpose is to make the 
disorderly brother ashamed so that he will forsake his 
wrong action. Withdrawal from him calls his broth- 
erly standing into question so that, if he persists, he 
will compel the congregation to separate itself com- 
pletely from him, i. e., to expel him. Withdrawal also 
means that the congregation protects itself and its 
members against this disorderly man’s conduct and its 
spread in their midst. Finally, withdrawal means 
that the congregation does not allow itself to become 
guilty of any part of this man’s sin. 

This man will be refused participation in the 
agape of the congregation and thus also in the Lord’s 
Supper. These were the great rites in which the con- 
gregational spiritual brotherhood expressed itself. All 
the early congregations also met in assemblies for the 
purpose of elections and for other business; from 
these, too, the disorderly were to be excluded. In fact, 
v. 4 states that the Thessalonians were already doing 
what is here enjoined, most probably under the in- 
structions given by Timothy on his visit (I Thess. 
3:1, 2) although Timothy needed only to make effective 
what had already been taught the Thessalonians re- 
garding Christian discipline (Matt. 18:15, etc.) when 
Paul and Silvanus first worked in Thessalonica. 

Regarding drdxrws, “not in line,” see the adjective 
which is explained in I Thess. 5:14. The brief admon- 
ition: “Train the disorderly,’ which is embedded 
among other brief admonitions in I Thess. 5, shows 
that at the time of the writing of the first epistle 
the disorderliness had only begun. When a whole par- 
agraph is now devoted to the subject, we see that 
the evil had spread. Hence we now also have the order 
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to take disciplinary steps so as definitely to check the 
evil. 

We decline to transfer into I Thess. 5:14 all the 
developed disorderliness of our present paragraph. 
Then this paragraph of Second Thessalonians ought 
to have been placed into First Thessalonians. No; the 
news that Timothy brought at the time of the compo- 
sition of the first epistle made it appear that a dose 
of voverciy, administered by the congregation, would 
squelch the beginnings; but the news that prompted 
the writing of the second epistle made it plain that the 
stronger medicine of oréAAco$a. Was now called for. 


In I Thess. 5:14 the unmodified noun “those disor- 
derly” is sufficient; but in Second Thessalonians these 
disorderly ones are described since their conduct had 
come fully to light in greater development and also in 
wider extent. True, the lone reference to the draxra 
in I Thess. 5:14 might refer to any kind of irregular 
conduct; but in II Thess. 3:6, 8, 11 the same word is 
used, drdxtws twice and the verb jraxrijcapev (We gospel 
ministers “did not act disorderly among you’). The 
only fair deduction is that we have a reference to the 
same kind of disorderliness as that mentioned in I 
Thess. 5:14. At that time it was incipient, now it is 
more developed. 

What walking disorderly means the addition: “and 
not according to the tradition which they received 
from us,” indicates. We have explained zapdéSoos in 
2:15: the doctrine and the principles of the Word 
transmitted to others. To disregard and to forsake 
this teaching is to walk “out of line,” disorderly. A 
soldier who does not keep in line naturally first gets a 
reprimand (I Thess. 5:14) ; but when he continues it 
and induces a few others also to get out of line, sharper 
measures must be applied (those now indicated). 


The military flavor of drdxrws is the same as that of 
mapayyéhAopev. The form zapeddBoooy with its -ocay suffix 
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is textually correct (it is thus written in the LXX, the 
papyri, and inscriptions, R. 335, etc.; B.-D. 84, 2). 
This third person plural is plainly a constructio ad 
sensum, for “every brother” suggests a number. The 
texts vary and have forms that show as many as five 
different endings. The only important variant is: 
“which you received” (R. V. margin), but this seeks 
only to get rid of the third person plural; “he re- 
ceived” (A. V.) is textually inferior. 

7) Verba docent, exempla trahunt. The doctrine 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy preach they themselves 
follow. For you yourselves know how you ought to 
imitate us because we did not act disorderly among 
you nor ate bread gratis at anyone’s hand but with toil 
and hardship, working by night and by day, so as not 
to be a burden upon any of you. 

Explanatory yép can be regarded as offering a rea- 
son that the Thessalonians should do what is here 
ordered only by those who mislocate v. 4, 5, where the 
writers say that the Thessalonians are already follow- 
ing the orders. It is unconvincing to say that it is now 
being intimated that they ought to have withdrawn 
from the disorderly and ought not to have waited until 
now when they are being told. The Thessalonians 
were withdrawing. They had rightly understood the 
original teaching (“tradition”) they had received from 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy. In First Thessalonians 
these writers thought that no more was required on 
the part of the congregation than a good rebuke to the 
disorderly ones. When this had not availed, the con- 
gregation went farther, for which action v. 4 com- 
mends them. 

In v. 6 the Thessalonians receive formal orders 
that tell them for their still greater assurance to go on 
as they are doing. These disorderly members are not 
following the Christian teaching; withdrawing from 
them is the proper course to follow in order to bring 
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them to their senses. These disorderly members are 
not only turning from what the Thessalonians have 
been taught but equally from the example the Thessa- 
lonians have seen in the writers who have lived what 
they taught. Idép adds this example in corroboration 
of the teaching (“tradition”) in order to assure the 
Thessalonians still more that the withdrawing they 
have begun is beyond question the proper procedure. 
They themselves know how they must imitate their 
teachers. ‘How’ says more than declarative “that,” 
for it adds the thought of manner. Both in fact and 
in manner the disorderly members were no longer 
imitating Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy. Ae expresses 
any kind of a necessity, here the moral necessity of 
joining their teachers in obeying the doctrine. 

There is no manifestation of pride behind the state- 
ment that the Thessalonians must be imitators of the 
writers but quite the opposite: teachers and pupils, 
preachers and members are placed on the same level, 
under the same obedience to the doctrine. Note that 
I Thess. 1:6 and 2:14 speak of imitating suffering, 
and our passage of imitating “toil and hardship’’; 
neither are commonly deemed enviable experiences. 
These disorderly members wanted to remain acknowl- 
edged members although they walked disorderly, an 
intolerable presumption although it is often advanced 
today. By their disorderly action they had begun to 
sunder themselves from both their teachers and their 
fellow members, which raised the question whether 
the separation soon would be complete. Withdrawal 
from the disorderly was thus forced upon the true 
members for their own sakes as well as for a warning 
to those from whom they were withdrawing. 

“Or is “because”; it states the reason for saying 
that the Thessalonians know: they had seen the con- 
duct of the writers: “we did not act disorderly among 
you.” Note the repetition of this distinctive word. 
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8) “Neither” speaks of the particular as though 
it were distinct from the general, for one might admit 
a broad denial as being true and yet hold to some par- 
ticular charge. It is the particular that is here essen- 
tial: “we did not eat bread gratuitously at anyone’s 
hand,” Swpedy, “for nothing.” When they were in Thes- 
salonica, Paul and his helpers did not accept the invi- 
tation of any of their converts to lodge with them and 
to share their table free of charge, “as a gift”? (adverb- 
ial accusative). Despite all their arduous work of 
preaching to establish a church they earned their own 
support: “with toil and hardship, working by night 
and by day, so as not to be a burden upon anyone of 
you.” These are the identical words that are used in 
I Thess. 2:9 (on which see the details). This example 
is the more effective because the writers had the call- 
ing and the work to preach the gospel, which alone 
was enough to require the full strength of any man; 
yet they added the work of supporting themselves; no 
wonder it extended their labor into even the night. 
But these disorderly members in Thessalonica just 
stopped working altogether. 

This is the place to recall 2:2, the plea that the 
Lord’s day is already here, that Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timothy had in some way or other themselves said so. 
On this basis the disorderly Thessalonians justified 
their stopping of work. The writers had not taught 
such errors while they were in Thessalonica as 2:3-12 
states, nor had they acted upon such doctrine as the 
Thessalonians know. They had taught and acted to 
the very contrary. Note 2:5 on the teaching and 
I Thess. 4:11, 12 on the conduct according with this 
teaching, conduct which Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy 
had most decisively exemplified. As these disorderly 
Thessalonians were repudiating the teaching (“tradi- 
tion’’), so they were also repudiating this strong apos- 
tolic example. 
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All this is set down here, not because the firm 
members in Thessalonica had any doubt about it, but 
to reassure them, to stop all propaganda on the part 
of those who were walking disorderly, and to bring 
these themselves to their senses. 

9) Yet this example of the writers is not to be 
misunderstood so as to imply that preachers are not to 
receive support. I Cor. 9:13, 14 is true although it was 
written much later. Not that we donot have authority 
but in order to offer our own selves as an example to 
you so that you imitate us. 

Oix drs — ddAdé is a common form of elliptical or 
abbreviated statement also in English; it is so stereo- 
typed that no verbs need to be supplied; 6m is not 
“because” (our versions) but declarative. Here we 
see the great character of the example furnished to 
the Thessalonians. Paul and his helpers had the right 
to accept full support from their converts but did not 
use this right as Paul states regarding himself in 
I Cor. 9:12, 18. Jesus gave them that right in Luke 
10:7, 8, nor can it ever be abrogated. But to have 
the right and to use it are two different matters. Paul 
did not personally use it for three reasons. The grav- 
est is stated in I Cor. 9:16 (on which see the author’s 
exposition). The other reason appears in I Thess. 
‘2:9: no one was to charge Paul with preaching for 
profit and to put him into the same class with the 
charlatans who infested the Roman Empire at that 
time. Thirdly, he, together with his assistants, wanted 
to give an example to his converts — as is here stated 
— of unselfish love and devotion, being a burden to 
no one. 

These three reasons do not contradict each other. 
When one is advanced, the others are not contradicted. 
One may do a thing for several reasons and may as 
eccasion requires advance one or the other with- 
out self-contradiction. From riémos, example or pat- 
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tern, we have “type” and the compound izorirwos as 
inI Tim. 1:16. “To imitate’ does not necessarily 
mean to copy but to be like in a general way. The 
Thessalonians were not apostles, not all of them were 
teachers, and yet they could imitate their unselfish 
teachers by working steadily at their business or trade 
instead of being disorderly and following fanatical 
notions. 

10) The yép’is confirmatory, but of the entire 
statement and not merely of ‘“‘when we were with 
you.”’” And indeed, when we were with you, this we 
commanded you: If one does not want to work, 
neither let him eat! This is the climax of the whole 
matter; hence we have ydép, and xai connects with the 
foregoing. At the very start Paul and his assistants 
repeatedly gave this command to the Thessalonians. 
The imperative “neither let him eat” makes this state- 
ment a command to the Thessalonians. In the Koine 
ci is the negative in a protasis of reality; the negative 
with an imperative is regularly yy as here. 

One may question whether this dictum is really a 
Jewish proverb, as some say, as long as the sayings 
collected and called proverbs are not after all the same. 
The same is also true regarding the general supposi- 
tion that Gen. 3:19 is the source of this statement: “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Collec- 
tions of pagan sayings are of the same character as 
when the ant says to the fly: Nihil laboras ideo quum 
opus est nil habes. In all such statements we have the 
idea that sloth does not pay, that laziness is condemned, 
which is rather commonplace truth even when it is 
aptly worded. Deissmann, (Light, etc., 318) says that 
“Paul was probably borrowing a bit of good old work- 
shop morality, a maxim coined perhaps by some indus- 
trious workman as he forbade his lazy apprentice to 
sit down to dinner.” Yet his idea, too, is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. This, however, is true, that Paul’s 
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word will mean a little more to us when we think of 
him as a man whose hands are calloused because of 
honest toil. It is also not correct to call this “a cate- 
chism truth” although it has the Jewish form of bal- 
anced sayings. ~ 

Bengel stresses the point of the saying: nolle 
vitium est. “Non-willing is vice.” In this statement 
Paul is expressing the Lord’s will. It is not apparent 
why he should be borrowing from any source. It is 
saying too little to claim that he is voicing the dignity 
of labor; he is voicing the gospel which requires hon- 
est work from all who profess faith in the gospel, 
which is a quite different and higher matter. The 
church has therefore seen that this dictum abolishes all 
false asceticism, all unchristian disinclination to work, 
all fanatic exaltation above work, all self-inflicted pau- 
perism. The épydfeoOu refers to the honorable work in 
any Christian calling; be it ever so humble, it has 
God’s blessing. This word condemns not only the pro- 
fessed lazy Christian; it condemns also him who pro- 
poses to live richly without making an honest return. 


11) The point of this as well as of Paul’s own ex- 
ample is obscured when “‘being burdensome to some- 
one else”’ (v. 8) is made the chief point, the fear lest 
the congregation be overloaded with objects of 
charity. That is a minor point. The main thought 
is the fact that such disorderly members are not 
true to the gospel teaching, are following the fic- 
tion that the Lord’s day is already here. ‘For’ 
explains. For we hear some are walking among you 
disorderly, not working at all but acting as busy- 
bodies. The writers indicate how they had received 
their information since the sending of the first epistle; 
it was not through some letter but from travelers: “we 
are hearing” implies repetition, several travelers had 
told the same story. That is why no name is men- 
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tioned, none need be. That is also why the writers act 
upon what they hear, the matter itself was public in 
Thessalonica and the information about it was full and 
continuous. The accusative with a participle is the 
regular construction with dxovw. 

Once more we hear the specific word: “some are 
walking among you disorderly.” Only “some,” but that 
was bad enough. It has been well remarked: not 
some “of you,” but some “among you.” The question 
which their conduct was raising is whether they would 
really remain “of” their brethren. Now we learn what 
“disorderly” means: “working not at all (or: noth- 
ing) but acting as busybodies”; this is an effective 
paronomasia in the Greek. The latter means to be 
busy with what is none of their business. They gave 
up their employment, spent their time in idleness, and 
occupied their idle time by running around and agitat- 
ing and bothering other people. 

“Being busybodies” does not say with what they 
busied themselves; but we are right in connecting this 
with 2:2: agitating the claim that the Lore’s day is 
already here, that in some indirect way they have re- 
ceived this information from Paul, Silvanus, and Tim- 
othy themselves. We may picture them sitting around 
for hours in the bazaars and little shops of the other 
members, making a nuisance of themselves, and trying 
to unsettle the stable members with their fanatical no- 
tions. It is well to note the sober restraint of this 
brief negative and positive description of the disor- 
derly, the word “disorderly” is itself rather mild. Nei- 
ther the church itself nor its erring members are helped 
when a fault is exaggerated by those who would cor- 
rect it. 

12) Nowsuch we command and admonish in the 
Lord Jesus Christ that, working with quietness, they 
eat their own bread. But you on your part, brethren, 
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do not become discouraged in well-doing. Yet if any- 
one obeys not our word by means of this letter, him 
mark so as not to associate with him in order that he 
may be ashamed. 

In Christian countries where Freemasons use the 
Bible in the meetings of their lodge they read this 
section from Second Thessalonians but omit the phrase 
“in the Lord Jesus Christ’? and the one found in v. 6, 
“in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” just as the 
Odd Fellows use the parable of the Good Samaritan in 
their ritual but fail to state that it is a parable spoken 
by Jesus. So the Sanhedrin avoided, wherever pos- 
sible, to take the name “Jesus” on their lips. 

“Such we command and admonish” is addressed to 
the Thessalonian congregation and thus only indi- 
rectly to the disorderly members. As was the case in 
v. 6, this command stands in connection with the Lord; 
“in the name” is not repeated for the sake of brevity. 
For the fourth time we have “we command” (v. 4, 6, 
10). When “we exhort” is now added, this does not 
intend to soften or to tone down “we command.” The 
verbs are coordinate; the second is not reduced to a 
modifier by being added in the form of a participle. 
This implies that the command is in the full sense of 
the term a command, and that what is commanded is 
at the same time made an admonition. If the command 
were intended only as an admonition, we should have 
only the second verb. ’Ev is to be taken in the same 
sense as it was in v. 6 and does not mean “on the au- 
thority of.” “Iva, etc., is an object clause. 

“That working (at their regular occupation) with 
quietness (the quietness mentioned in I Thess. 4:11) 
they eat their own bread” sums it all up briefly but 
precisely. These members are to work; they are to 
stop running around, agitating, and spreading their 
false ideas; they are to earn their living by working 
“with quietness”; they are to eat their own bread 
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(note v. 11) and not to inflict themselves on others. 
This has always been the Christian ideal and desire; 
hence we pray for the government “that we may lead a 
tranquil and quiet life in all godliness and gravity.” 
Compare I Tim. 2:2, 3. 

The main point is not work in place of idleness, or 
eating one’s own earned bread instead of unearned 
bread ; for the emphasis rests on the phrase peri jovyias. 
This phrase is placed forward for the sake of emphasis 
just as in I Thess. 4:11 jovyéfew is placed forward for 
the same reason. The old, the weak, and sick can- 
not work and earn something but they, too, can keep 
tranquil and quiet. Unbalanced notions about the day 
of the Lord started the stopping of work and the busy- 
body’s running around to spread false notions. This 
bad fountain is rightly to be dried up. Hence 2:3-12 
precedes; it is to effect the proper quietness when also 
sensible working will follow. Such activity will keep 
the mind away from fanatic notions, will also furnish 
one’s own bread for his eating. The importance of the 
peré) phrase must be noted otherwise we shall think 
that only pauperism is to be avoided. 

13) Some commentators understand this verse to 
mean: “Yet do not grow weary in exercising charity” 
where charity is in place, where members are in need 
without fault on their part. But xadrorowivres does not 
mean “extending charity.” It means what I Thess. 
4:11 states after the injunction to be quiet; the «addy or 
“excellent thing’? the Thessalonians are to do is “to 
attend to their business” (if they are merchants), “to 
work with their hands” (if they are craftsmen or 
laborers). Nothing is to unsettle them when they are 
doing this “excellent thing.” Compare II Cor. 13:7; 
Gal. 6:9; Rom. 7:21, on the meaning of this word. 
Some confuse xaddy and dya6dv, but the former means 
what is excellent and is accounted so by those who see 
it. In I Thess. 4:11 the outsiders are included; they 
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are to see that the Christians are conducting them- 
selves edoxnpdves, namely by working quietly at their 
business or trade. The other adjective means to do 
good to others, something that benefits them although 
even this will be charity only where the context so 
requires. 

This aorist is ingressive: “do not get discouraged” 
(aorist negative commands use the subjunctive), it is 
a compound of xaxés in the sense of inferior, thus: “do 
not become weary,” “do not let down.” See the ex- 
planations given in II Cor. 4:1, 16; Gal. 6:9. Note 
that “you on your part, brethren,” differentiates the 
sober Thessalonians from the few flighty ones. It is 
correct to say that in v. 6 “brother” is used also with 
reference to the latter. But who does not feel the dif- 
ference between that faint “brother” and the strong, 
hearty “brethren” of the present verse, which is used 
in contrast to the disorderly and is intended to be so 
used? Undisturbed they are to go on in their excellent 
way, undiscouraged by what others may do. This is 
not a broad, general, and thus disconnected admoni- 
tion as those regard it who find only a reference to the 
practice of charity. It is entirely to the point since 
only brethren who are undiscouraged in doing what is 
excellent can, by keeping so, do the proper thing in 
correcting the flighty ones and again bringing them 
to earth. 

14) This is their task for which they are now 
offered more specific direction. In v. 6 “withdraw” 
summed it up. We see what this means: “In case any- 
one does not obey our word by this letter (namely the 
order of v. 12), note this man so as not to associate 
with him in order that he may be ashamed” and may 
mend his ways. The condition of reality contemplates 
an actual case. As was the case in v. 6, the singular 
indicates that probably there will be few such cases. 
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Christian obedience is referred to as also all that is 
commanded is to be done in connection with the Lord. 

“Our word through the (this) letter” expresses 
one thought and refers to v. 12. We cannot construe: 
“through the letter this one signify,” i. e., signify or 
report to us in Corinth. This construction places a 
wrong emphasis on the phrase, calls for the active 
imperative, and goes counter to the principle that dis- 
cipline belongs to the congregation. “Him note” has 
the middle voice: “note for yourselves.” The reason 
is at once added. This does not imply that the con- 
gregation had a blackboard on which it wrote the 
names of its black sheep. What is to be done is 
to be done by united action on the part of the con- 
gregation; not some but all are to do the disciplin- 
ing, for only in this way will it have its maximum 
wholesome effect. 

The negative infinitive expresses contemplated re- 
sult: “so as not to associate with him,” it is really 
passive, “not to be associated.” As v. 15 shows, this 
does not mean breaking off all intercourse with him 
but it does mean breaking off all association with him 
in the congregational church life, a serious questioning 
as to whether such a man is still a brother. R. 1047, 
1170 make this an imperative infinitive although in 
944 Robertson admits that purpose is possible. A va- 
riant reading has the imperative. But it would be 
strange to place together a regular imperative and an 
imperative infinitive; nor is purpose the best construc- 
tion, it is plain result. This is the more the case since 
iva introduces the purpose: “in order that he may be 
ashamed,” a second aorist passive subjunctive, ingres- 
sive: “may get to be put to shame” by this action on 
the part of the congregation, ashamed of his folly. 
The purpose of church discipline is always to bring the 
sinner to this repentant shame and thus to win him 
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back. Some point out the fact that Paul says nothing 
about expulsion. But this withdrawal of the congre- 
gation (v. 6), this refusal of association leaves only 
one door open for a return, namely repentant shame; 
the sinner who refuses to make use of this door is cer- 
tainly to be permanently expelled. 

15) And do not consider him an enemy but 
remonstrate with him as a brother. Kai adds some- 
thing and is not adversative. Paul is not returning to 
mildness after he has been rather severe. Paul keeps 
his balance. Such a disorderly person certainly harms 
the congregation; he does so by his busybody efforts 
to affect other members with his folly and in the eyes 
of those without (I Thess. 4:12). That fact might 
lead at least some of the members to regard him as an 
enemy since even most outsiders do less harm. But 
such conduct would at once close the door against the 
disorderly sinner. That door is to remain open as long 
as repentant shame may yet be brought about. So the 
members are to remonstrate with the disorderly one 
as they would witha brother. See Gal. 6:1. 

The word Paul uses is not “consider” or “treat him 
as a brother.” The Thessalonians are to consider him 
éraxtos, aS nothing less than disorderly; as to treat- 
ment, they are to withdraw, to refuse fraternal asso- 
ciation until shame results. But they are not to turn 
their back upon him and at once to abandon him as 
being hopeless. Their part is to be remonstrance, see 
this word as it is explained in I Thess. 5:12 and used 
regarding the disorderly in I Thess. 5:14. His sin and 
folly are to be held up to him in a brotherly way and 
with brotherly intent. To call this a difficult proceed- 
ing is not warranted; it is the one Christian and even 
natural thing to do. What if this remonstrance proves 
in vain? The answer to that question need not be 
explicitly stated, it can readily be supplied: the sinner 
drops out of the congregation. 
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The Conclusion 


16) A prayerful wish closes the first section of 
the first letter (3:11-13) and also its second section 
and the entire letter (5:23) ; a similar wish closes the 
main section of this letter (2:16, 17) and now its final 
section and the letter itself (the present verse) ; all 
these sections have optatives. Now may he, the Lord 
of peace, give you this peace at all times and in all 
ways! The Lord with you all! 

Airés is to be understood as it was in I Thess. 3:11; 
5:25, and in II Thess. 2:16. “He, the Lord of the 
peace,” is like I Thess. 5:23; “the God of the peace,” 
the article with “peace” is used for the same reason. 
Eipjvn is “peace” in the objective sense as it is used in 
the epistolary greetings. Hence it is bestowed as a gift 
by Christ and recalls John 14:27. It is the condition 
that obtains when all is well between God (Christ) 
and us. From this flows the subjective feeling of peace 
in our hearts which, though it sinks at times, always 
arises anew out of the objective condition since this 
remains unchanged. 

The repetition of the noun “peace”’ gives it an em- 
phasis, the article with the second noun is the article 
of previous mention or — “his.” Avzavrds may be 
written as one word or as two; it = “always” (Rom. 
11:10; Acts 2:25). The next phrase with zavri — “in 
every way”; the two are a neat rhetorical combination. 
The Lord’s peace is where the Lord himself is. Thus 
the brief wish: “The Lord (be) with you all!” com- 
pletes what we may call the prayer. Note zévrov: all 
time — all way —all you. Meréd = in your company. 

The thought that peace is the closing wish has been 
connected with the foregoing directions about disci- 
pline, “peace” being contrasted with “enemy” occur- 
ring in v.15. But the keyword of the foregoing is not 
strife but “disorderly” ; this closing wish also does not 
close only chapter 3 but the entire letter. So we should 
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not stress the idea of peace among the members. While 
the Lord’s Parousia is delayed, although the apostasy 
and the Antichrist come, the Lord’s peace keeps us, 
and, having it, we shall live as we should, and our 
remonstrance will correct any who act disorderly. This 
is the force of the closing wish. 

17) The salutation with my own hand, Paul’s, 
which is a sign in every letter; sol am writing. Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy are sending this letter, and all 
three might have signed it. Even then it would be 
Paul who did the dictating, his would be the signature 
that is vital for this reason as well as because of his 
position as an apostle. But this letter is really Paul’s, 
and so, after he has finished the dictation, he takes the 
pen and himself writes the last few words. ‘The salu- 
tation with my own hand, Paul’s’” is identical with 
Col. 4:18 and I Cor. 16:21. The genitive belongs where 
it is; our versions transpose it. There is no ground 
for believing that Timothy is the writer, and that by 
his signature Paul merely adopts what Timothy has 
written. 

The exceptional feature is the addition: “‘which is 
a sign in every letter; thus I am writing.” This is 
added because of 2:2, some supposed letter from Paul. 
Thus this letter is especially indicated as being gen- 
uine by this special addition. In I Thess. 5:27 Paul 
found it necessary to make certain that that letter 
should be read to all the brethren; here he finds it nec- 
essary to attest the genuineness of this letter. He does 
not merely sign: “Paul,” but writes all of v. 17, 18 as 
“a sign,’’ which also includes his name. 


18) The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ with all 
of you. The final wish is like that found in I Thess. 
5:28, save that Paul adds “all.” 


Soli Deo Gloria 


St. Paul's First and Second Epistles 
To Timothy and that to Titus 


TO ALL 
THE PRESIDENTS AND THE DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 
IN THE 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH BODIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The so-called Pastoral Letters were written after 
Paul’s first imprisonment in Rome. It is unnecessary, 
as far as our purpose of interpreting these letters is 
concerned, to review the strong evidence for this 
acknowledged fact. 

To date the death of Paul at the close of his two 
years of imprisonment in Rome, Acts 28:30, implies 
casting doubt on the genuineness of these three letters. 
If their genuineness is admitted, it is a hopeless task 
to find a place for them somewhere in the life of Paul 
as this is depicted in Acts. Only a few would today 
attempt this task. They would also be obliged to 
ignore the volume of ancient tradition which estab- 
lishes the fact that Paul carried out his long-cherished 
plan of doing work in Spain (Rom. 15:28). 

Paul was acquitted and freed from his first impris- 
onment in Rome in the spring of the year 63; some 
think that this occurred during the summer of that 
year. It is well to remember that Paul was a prisoner 
of state, a Roman citizen who had appealed his case 
to the emperor, and that he was detained in Rome only 
until such a time that the imperial court could act on 
his appeal. No actual charge was filed against him; 
in fact, this circumstance made his case irregular as 
Acts 25:26, 27; 26:31, 32 indicate. Festus did not 
know what to write to the emperor, and Paul’s defense 
before Agrippa resulted in the admission of his inno- 
cence, which left only Paul’s own appeal to Caesar as 
the reason for sending him to Caesar’s court. Paul’s 
second arrest was an entirely different matter. 

The burning of Rome (July 19-24, 64) which was 
followed by new fires several days later after a time 
was charged against the Christians, many of whom 
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were killed in consequence. At first Nero tried every 
other means to avert from himself the suspicion of 
having fired the city, and not until these attempts 
failed did he charge the Christians with this crime, 
thus, as Zahn thinks, “not before October, 64.” This 
frightful persecution brought about the martyrdom of 
Peter who was crucified in the fall of 64. 


Paul was at this time in far-off Spain and so was 
not involved. But the whole situation was now 
changed. Christianity had become a religio illicita, 
and especially its propagation became a crime against 
the state. Not long after Paul’s return from Spain 
he was arrested. Now he would be charged with a 
crime; Paul was, therefore, thrown into a dungeon as 
a felon. After some delay he was tried and executed. 
Tradition asserts that he perished under Nero who 
died June 9, 68. The details of his martyrdom are not 
known. He must have been condemned to death for 
spreading a religio illicita. 


* * cd 


The problem that confronts the student is the task 
of arranging the data mentioned in these three letters 
within the interval between Paul’s release in the spring 
of 63 and his execution late in 65 or early in 66. We 
shall also have to note Phil. 1:24; Philemon 22; and 
Acts 20:25. These three letters resemble many old 
letters in which places and journeys are mentioned: 
the persons addressed fully understand while those 
who read them in afteryears have difficulty in piecing 
the items together, are often able only to guess, and 
sometimes are unable to do even that. One thing lies 
almost on the surface: no forger would be able to in- 
sert into his forgeries data such as the ones contained 
in these three letters, at least no known forger or 
romancer has ever done so. This is one of the hurdles 
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which those critics must clear who deny that Paul 
wrote these letters. 

The value of these letters to the church does not 
depend on the solution of the problem here indicated. 
The value lies in the substance — naturally so. Yet 
all inspired documents are so precious that earnest 
students are always willing to spend much time and 
much effort in ironing out every little historical wrinkle 
they may find. In the present instance we are not sur- 
prised to find divergent views among the best stu- 
dents. There is no way in which any man now living 
can determine with full certainty how to fit together 
all the data concerned and do this in such a way as 
fully to satisfy himself. We are really dealing with no 
more than probabilities, in part with even less. 

We have the accepted tradition that Paul did go to 
Spain as he had planned as early as when he wrote 
Rom. 15:28. 

We next have the fact that First Timothy and Titus 
were written first with at most but a brief interval 
between their composition, while Second Timothy was 
written soon after Paul’s arrest. We cannot deter- 
mine the exact extent of the interval occurring be- 
tween this last letter and the other two. The letters 
of Paul that have been preserved in our New Testa- 
ment are not arranged in chronological order but 
according to length so that Philemon comes last (not 
after Colossians) and Second Timothy before Titus 
and not after. 

The three letters state nothing about Paul’s work 
in Spain although the fact that he labored there is 
assured by tradition; this is in harmony with Rom. 
15:28. 

Four items referred to in First Timothy and Titus 
should be properly arranged: 


1) While he was proceeding on his way into Mace- 
donia Paul urged Timothy to remain in Ephesus and 
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do the work with which this letter to him also deals; 
Paul intends to return to Timothy in Ephesus (I Tim. 
eSi4si3)r 

2) Paul delivered Hymenzus and Alexander 
over to Satan and thus seems to have remained in 
Ephesus for some time (I Tim. 1:20) after he and 
Timothy returned there. 

8) Paul visited Crete where he left Titus to do a 
work similar to that for which he left Timothy in Asia 
and thus urges and instructs Titus just as he does 
Timothy (Tit. 1:5). 

4) Paul intends to spend the winter at Nicopolis 
in Epirus (Tit. 3:12). 

These four items belong together. Did Paul go 
to Spain soon after his release from confinement be- 
fore the first two of these letters were written, before 
these four items occurred? Zahn thinks so. We do 
not agree with him. 

In the first place, confidently expecting his release, 
Paul promises the Philippians that as soon as he sees 
how he will fare at his trial he will dispatch Timothy 
to them and even states why he selects Timothy; he 
also trusts that he himself will shortly be able to go to 
Philippi. Paul was acquitted and released and we 
have no doubt that he promptly sent Timothy to Phil- 
ippi as he had promised. One reason for sending 
Timothy was that through him Paul might learn of 
the state of the Philippians. Did Paul wait in Rome 
until Timothy returned and then go on to Spain? We 
do not think so. When Phil. 2:19-24 was written, Paul 
and. Timothy planned that upon Paul’s release Tim- 
othy should hurry to Philippi with this news while 
Paul went from Rome to Ephesus and Colosse. Tim- 
othy was to join him at Ephesus and deliver a report 
about the state of the Philippians. The probabilities 
lie in this direction. 
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Secondly, some time prior to the composition of 
Philippians Paul wrote Colossians and Philemon. 
Already at that time the prospect for his release was 
brightening. Thus he invites himself to the home of 
Philemon in advance (Philemon 22). Was also this 
visit postponed until after the journey to Spain? We 
do not think so. From Rome, Paul went to Ephesus, 
then the short distance to Colosse where he visited 
Philemon and the congregation and returned to Ephe- 
sus where Timothy, coming from Philippi, met him. 
In Ephesus, Paul attended to all important matters 
that needed attention. Timothy was to remain in 
Ephesus and after Paul’s departure was to have the 
general supervision of the churches in this province 
(I Tim. 1:3). Immediately on his arrival and before 
Timothy came Paul most likely attended to the ex- 
pulsion of Hymenzus and Alexander (I Tim. 1:20). 
After Timothy arrived, Paul proceeds on to Macedonia 
to visit the Philippians as indicated in Phil. 1:24. 

Does Acts 20:25 present a flaw in this sequence, 
namely the fact that Paul never expected to see the 
Ephesians again? If Acts 20:25 were a prophecy that 
was uttered by revelation, it would be a fatal flaw to 
any sketch of events that include a return of Paul to 
Ephesus. But Acts 20:25 is not a prophecy, it is only 
a statement of what Paul thought at the time, a sad 
eonclusion he himself drew from the Spirit’s warn- 
ings, that imprisonment awaited him in Jerusalem. 
Imprisonment came as the Spirit said, but Paul re- 
turned to Ephesus, for the Spirit never said that he 
would not return. 

Thirdly, if Paul went to Spain immediately after 
his release from prison in Rome, First Timothy and 
Titus were written after the return from Spain. Then, 
however, the four items we noted in First Timothy 
and Titus must be combined with the items found in 
Second Timothy in some consequence. No combina- 
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tion that is plausible has been made; we are free to 
say, none can be made, see these items in the consider- 
ation of Second Timothy below. 

But what about Crete and about Paul’s leaving 
Titus on this island (Tit. 1:5)? When Paul went 
from Rome to Ephesus and then to Macedonia (thus 
redeeming the promises made in Philemon 22 and in 
Phil. 2:24) he stopped at Crete on the way from Rome 
to Ephesus or went from Ephesus to Macedonia by the 
way of Crete. The former is the more probable. Titus, 
it would seem, had worked in Crete before Paul ar- 
rived there, had founded congregations there, and in 
the letter to him Paul does just what he does also in 
First Timothy: he repeats to Titus how he is to or- 
ganize the congregations thus gathered. 

At the same time Paul summons Titus to meet him 
in Nicopolis where Paul intends to spend the winter 
(Tit. 3:12). We thus get this sequence from First 
Timothy and Titus: from Rome — via Crete — to 
Ephesus, to Colosse, and back to Ephesus — to Mace- 
donia — to Nicopolis. This covers about one year, 
from the release in 63 to the end of the next winter 
early in 64. The fact that Paul visited also other con- 
gregations along the indicated route we need scarcely 
state. The character of the letters shows why no more 
places are named in them. 

First Timothy and Titus were thus written in the 
year 63 after Paul had left for Macedonia and before 
he went to Nicopolis, probably in Macedonia or in 
Greece (Corinth?). 

® ke * 


Our opinion is that Paul went to Spain in the spring 
of 64. What route he took from Nicopolis, perhaps 
through Dalmatia and Gaul (see II Tim. 4:10), who 
can say? Judging from the ancient tradition, he re- 
turned after more than a year ; we have no details what- 
ever. 
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This leaves the items mentioned in Second Timothy 
in a group by themselves; and they should probably be 
placed subsequent to the work done in Spain. 

1) Leaving Trophimus sick at Miletus (II Tim. 
4:20). 

2) Leaving the cloak and the parchments at Troas 
(II Tim. 4:13). 

3) The reference to Corinth (II Tim. 4:20). 

4) To which add the fact that Paul writes this 
last letter of his when he is a prisoner in Rome a sec- 
ond time with death in prospect. 

Miletus — Troas — Corinth — Rome form a nat- 
ural line of travel. Ending as this does with the fatal 
imprisonment, it belongs after the work done in Spain. 
Where Paul stopped first on leaving Spain no one 
knows, nor at what place he stopped last before reach- 
ing Miletus. Since Miletus was the harbor town of 
Ephesus, we conclude that Paul reached it by sea, and 
since he left Trophimus there when he went on, we 
take it that Paul again took ship in order to go on to 
Troas. The rest is conjecture. We think that he again 
visited Ephesus, for why would he land at Miletus and 
again leave from this port? Did he visit any other 
cities in the neighborhood such as Laodicea and Co- 
losse? We do not know. 

We do not know how he came to leave some of his 
belongings at Troas. He did; that is all we know. In 
II Tim. 4:13 he asks Timothy to bring them along and 
in 4:21 to come before winter. It is unwarranted to 
assume that Paul’s cloak, etc., had been left in Troas 
during the entire time since he had visited Macedonia 
(I Tim. 1:3); they were left in Troas when Paul 
came up from Miletus (II Tim. 4:20) and then passed 
on to Corinth and Rome; no other supposition seems 
tenable. 

Now as to the probable dates. If Paul went from 
Nicopolis to Spain in the spring of 64, how long did 
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he remain in Spain? It is assumed that he did not 
remain there a long time and that he left in the fall. If 
this is true, then it would seem that he reached 
Miletus, Troas, Corinth, and Rome before the winter 
of 64 set in, and that he was executed during that 
winter, late in 64 or early in 65. Peter was executed 
in 64. The tradition that Peter and Paul were exe- 
cuted at the same time is due to a late error as Zahn 
has shown rather conclusively. 

We submit that Paul’s long-cherished desire to 
work in Spain (Rom. 15:24) could scarcely be served 
by a summer’s work in this large territory, which also 
required so long a journey to reach it and a still longer 
journey to return to Miletus, Troas, and then Rome 
before winter. Compare the previous year (63), all of 
it was consumed by visiting Crete, Asia Minor, etc., 
and spending the winter at Nicopolis. We sukmit that 
Paul remained in Spain from the time he reached it in 
64 until some time in 65, that he then returned to the 
places named in Second Timothy. He was arrested in 
Rome in 65 and wrote to Timothy to come before win- 
ter; his execution followed before the year was over, 
or when 66 began. We confess that we cannot find a 
probability for the supposition that he returned from 
Spain in 64 and then spent over a year in the Orient 
(Zahn would extend this another year). 

One question remains. Where was Timothy when 
Second Timothy was written? The place is not named 
(as it is in I Tim. 1:3), but the contents of the letter 
point to Ephesus. Our assumption is according. 


* * * 


Do these three letters show that Paul is aging? Do 
they lack the virility of the other letters or the per- 
fection of Philemon in particular? Are they less well 
arranged? To give an affirmative answer to these 
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questions is in our judgment going too far. The pur- 
pose and the subjects treated are different; the mastery 
with which they are handled is the same as we find in 
the other letters. Paul’s mental powers are undimin- 
ished. His last letter (Second Timothy) has been well 
called his “swan song.” 

The term “Pastoral Epistles” dates from the year 
1753 and has become current; yet it is not exact, for it 
leaves the impression that Paul is coaching Timothy 
and Titus as “pastors” of a congregation. This is not 
the case. Timothy and Titus were not “pastors,” either 
in the present sense of the word (one pastor to a con- 
gregation) or in the older sense of elders (each con- 
gregation having a number of them). Nor were Tim- 
othy and Titus “head pastors,” each being a chief of 
the group of elders in the congregation as James was 
among the elders in the church at Jerusalem. They 
were also not bishops with episcopal jurisdiction over 
a diocese, this was a far later office. Timothy and 
Titus were representatives of Paul for the guidance of 
the churches, the one being Paul’s agent in Asia Minor, 
the other Paul’s agent in Crete. Through them Paul 
exercised his apostolic care and oversight; his direc- 
tions are according: to do what Paul would do if he 
were present and could do the work himself. 

The idea that these letters reflect a far later time, 
namely the second century when a later type of church 
organization and government were current, cannot be 
maintained. The church in Jerusalem already had 
deacons and already had a widow problem (Acts 6:1, 
etc.). The congregation at Cenchrez near Corinth had 
a deaconess (Rom. 16:1). These three letters cannot 
be regarded as second-century forgeries on the basis 
of the type of church organization which they reflect. 

Second Timothy differs from the other two epistles. 
These deal with the work that was to be done at that 
particular time in Ephesus by Timothy and in Crete 
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by Titus. Moreover, Titus will soon have completed 
this work in Crete and is to join Paul at Nicopolis and 
in the spring is to go with him from Nicopolis, as we 
may conclude, to Spain. Second Timothy is not a sort 
of continuation or amplification of First Timothy. It 
has been well called Paul’s “last will and testament to 
Timothy.” Written in the certain expectation of death 
when Paul will have no further personal representa- 
tives to place over groups of his churches, this letter 
treats of Timothy’s ministry and work in general and 
points out to him that he is to carry it on in the spirit 
of his spiritual father, whose son as well as whose as- 
sistant he had been for so long a time. 

This last letter is full of restrained emotion and is 
the nobler because of the restraint. This should be 
felt by the present readers, otherwise the letter will 
not be properly appreciated. We have so much cold 
and matter-of-fact comment on the New Testament on 
passages where deep emotion throbs. The longing 
expressed in II Tim. 4:21 is that of a dying father for 
his son, compare Phil. 2:20-23. Almost the whole of 
chapter 4 throbs with most powerful feeling. Did Tim- 
othy read it without a sob in his throat? When he 
wrote, Paul was not sure that Timothy would be able 
to arrive before the end came to Paul. Remember that 
if he did arrive in time he saw the execution of his 
beloved master with his own eyes. 


* * * 


Although they were addressed to Timothy and Ti- 
tus, these letters were of utmost value also to the 
churches, both because they came from the apostle’s 
own hand and because they dealt with the work to be 
done for them at that time and in later years. No won- 
der they were placed into the canon without question. 
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That place was never questioned until the last century. 
These recurrent attacks upon the genuineness of these 
letters, whether of one or of all three, whether leav- 
ing some residuum from lost letters of Paul or not are 
unwarranted and have been of no service to the church 
which has these letters in her canon. Forgery is pos- 
ited because First Timothy and Titus are said to pre- 
sent a development of church organization and a view 
of the ecclesiastical office which are far beyond those 
of Paul’s time and of the New Testament generally; 
secondly, because all three letters are said to combat 
later errors, namely Gnosticism. The forger’s motive, 
we are told, is to secure the authority of the great 
apostle for the later episcopal form of church govern- 
ment and against the late type of errors. It is tacitly 
taken for granted that the church was easily deceived 
and universally accepted these forgeries as genuine 
letters of Paul. 

The fact that these claims are indefensible has 
been proved at length so often that we need not again 
go over this ground. Those interested may consult 
Zahn, Introduction II, 85, etc., the extensive chapter 
on the genuineness, in fact, the whole of II, 1-133. Add 
the fact that Timothy and also Titus lived for many 
years after Paul wrote these letters to them and thus for 
years attested their genuineness with the result that 
they were placed into the canon. 

The linguistic character of the letters has been 
emphasized in order to prove their later origin. These 
linguistics have aptly been called “the last refuge of 
so-called criticism.” No forger would write greetings 
like those that are found in these letters; he would 
copy those of Paul’s other letters. Let this serve as a 
sample. Word lists have been compiled to show the 
number of words and expressions that are not found 
in other letters of Paul. But this can be and has been 
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done by comparing also the other Pauline letters with 
each other; and every letter has peculiar words, etc., 
of its own. 

The contents of each letter call for the words that 
it contains. Now the contents of these three letters 
are quite distinctive. Even Second Timothy differs 
from First Timothy and Titus and thus has words and 
turns of phrase of its own. One claim only may be 
supported by the appeal to their linguistic character, 
namely the fact that these three letters were, indeed, 
written late in Paul’s life and with no long intervals 
between their composition. 

It is worth noting that the Vaticanus is incomplete 
and breaks off in the middle of a word in Heb. 9:14; 
it does not contain these three letters nor Philemon 
nor the Apocalypse. Some of the other uncials are 
fragmentary as regards these three letters. Wohlen- 
berg, Pastoralbriefe 75, etc., presents the textual data 
in detail together with a paragraph on textual values. 


St. Paul's First Epistle 
To Timothy 


Parent ie 
Prahre aie 


wa ay ‘aoe B 


aye 


eau t 
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CHAPTER I 
THE GREETING 


1) Eachof the three stereotyped members of the 
greeting: “Paul (nominative) — to Timothy (dative) 
— grace, etc. (nominatives),’’ is amplified, and these 
amplifications reflect and harmonize with the con- 
tents of the letter just as is done in other letters of 
Paul. Paul, apostle of Christ Jesus by order of 
God, our Savior, and of Christ Jesus, our hope, to 
Timothy, genuine child in faith: grace, mercy, 
peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus, our 
Lord! 

In II Cor. 8:23, Titus and two other brethren are 
called “apostles of churches,” representatives of the 
Macedonian churches; in Phil. 2:25, Epaphras is called 
the apostle of the Philippians, their representative. In 
Acts 14:4, 14, Paul and Barnabas are termed ‘“‘apos- 
tles” in a higher yet in a broad sense: men sent on 
the gospel mission by the Holy Spirit. Here, however, 
“apostle of Christ Jesus,” etc., is to be understood in 
the eminent sense and is to be confined to the Twelve 
plus Paul. These were called to go on their mission 
by Christ Jesus himself, and no others were ever called 
and sent out in the same way. Derived from dzocréAdw, 
the term means one sent on a mission. The genitive 
indicates who commissioned Paul. The more impor- 
tant question is why, in writing this letter to Timothy, 
Paul adds this important apposition. Certainly not as 
he did in Galatians in order to emphasize his author- 
ity; Timothy never forgets that. It is because of the 
contents of this letter. Timothy is to act for Paul in 
Ephesus; this letter contains the necessary instruc- 


tions. 
(487) 
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Timothy had long been Paul’s assistant and knew 
what Paul wanted him to do. At various times Paul 
had sent him on important missions. Before leaving 
him at Ephesus, Paul had, no doubt, also given Tim- 
othy his instructions. Yet Timothy’s task was by 
no means a light one. It was a great advantage for 
him to have full instructions in writing, not only for 
his own sake, but also when he was challenged by 
others. Here are the apostle’s own words, set down 
by the apostle himself. They are both a written au- 
thorization that grant Timothy the right to act for 
Paul in this apostolic work and written directions 
about which no person could quibble. 


For that reason this apposition is so extensive. 
“Apostle of Christ Jesus” is not enough; Paul adds: 
“by order of God, our Savior, and of Christ Jesus, our 
hope.” Note this «card phrase in Rom. 16:26; I Cor. 
7:6; II Cor. 8:8. Here it expands what is already con- 
tained in the genitive “of Christ Jesus,” namely that 
Paul’s commission rests on a specific émrayy or “order” 
given by God and by Christ. Instead of using this 
phrase, Paul generally writes 8:4 OeArjparos @cod, “through 
God’s will” (what God willed). “By order of God” is 
more specific and fits the two genitives “order of God 
and Christ Jesus” as pointing to the appointment by 
which Jesus made him an apostle, Acts 26 :16-18. 

The naming of the two persons who ordered Paul’s 
apostleship is by no means mere repetition. Note that 
in this greeting Paul and Timothy are named once, 
God twice, and Christ Jesus no less than thrice. This 
is not redundancy. In the work of Paul and of Tim- 
othy and in their own spiritual blessing everything 
comes to them through Christ Jesus whom God the 
Father sent. The repetition of these divine names is 
a confession that glories in all that these persons have 
done and still do. In “Christ Jesus” we have office 
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and person combined much as in General Washington, 
President Lincoln, etc. The difference between this 
and “Jesus Christ’ is slight. 


The significance of the naming of these two per- 
sons in this order is brought out fully by the genitive 
appositions, both of which are enriched by the appro- 
priative “our”: God is ‘our Savior’ — Christ Jesus is 
“our hope.” The one is the fountain of our salvation; 
the other the embodiment of our hope. The idea of 
Sornp is that of rescue from mortal danger, which places 
the rescued into complete safety. All of God’s saving 
work is included in this title “Savior.”” Hence we do 
not refer it only to the past while ‘‘our hope” is con- 
trasted with it as referring to the future. Still less 
can we say that God saved us “potentially,” and that 
“our hope” (Christ) realizes this potentiality. The 
expression “our Savior” is a noun and thus has no 
tense which might refer to the past. We therefore do 
not say that the aorists used in II Tim. 1:9 and Tit. 
3:5 have this effect on the noun. The verb itself does 
not only include the momentary act of rescue but in 
addition to that the effect of placing the rescued ones 
into permanent safety, which refers to the present and 
to the future. 


Paul uses “Savior” with reference to God only 
here and in I Tim. 2:3; Tit. 1:3; 2:10; 3:4; with ref- 
erence to Christ he uses it in II Tim. 1:10; Tit. 1:4; 
2:13; Phil. 3:20; Eph. 5:23. This is regarded as a 
point in support of the claim that Paul did not write 
these letters. This claim advances an untenable cri- 
terion of authorship, namely that if at any period of 
your life you use a certain word oftener and with a 
wider range than you did at other periods, you cannot 
be the writer of what you have thus written, irrespec- 
tive of the special reason you may have for thus using 
the word when you need the idea which it expresses. 
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We note that it is equally exceptional when Paul 
calls Christ Jesus “our hope” and uses an abstract term 
to designate a person. Yet in Eph. 2:14 he similarly 
cails him “our peace.” “Our hope” is plainly objective 
and highly concentrated. It is saying too little to claim 
that our subjective hope rests on Christ for its fulfill- 
ment, too little also to think only of the future. Christ 
is the actual embodiment of our hope, i. e., Christ as 
he is with all that he has done to be exalted as “Prince 
and Savior” (Acts 5:31). So certainly is he “our 
hope’”’ that he is this whether we actually hope in him 
or not although we most certainly do hope in him. 


“Our Savior” and “our hope” are evidently com- 
panion terms, the “our” is used with each to indicate 
appropriation and confession of God as our Savior and 
of Christ as our hope. Yet “Savior” is a word that 
expressed an action so that “our” has the touch of an 
objective genitive: we are the ones God is saving, we 
are the cuwfdpevo. (passive), the ones being saved by 
him; while “hope” is a term that indicates an object 
so that “our” has the flavor of a subjective genitive: 
we appropriate Christ as our hope. In this way the 
terms are combined and form a unit. 


By their order the two persons thus designated 
made Paul the apostle who was to bring this salvation 
and this hope to men. Timothy is to regard what fol- 
lows in the light of this fact, a fact that he has well 
known for many a year. For all that this letter wili 
say about the errorists and about Timothy’s opposing 
them means that as Paul’s representative he is to stand 
as a rock against those who would rob the churches of 
this blessed “salvation” and of this “hope”; and all 
that this letter contains about Timothy’s arranging the 
worship and the organization of the churches and 
about the conduct of his further work in these churches 
aims at this one thing, to preserve and to extend the 
fullest appropriation of this our God as our Savior and 
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of Christ as our hope. The light of these focal terms 
illumines the whole letter. Unless this is appreciated, 
much will be lost as we read the epistle. 

The pagan world of this time called Zeus the Swrjp 
or “Savior” and applied this title to other gods and to 
deified emperors and even called the latter “god and 
savior.” This extension of the expression to great 
men came after the time of Alexander the Great. This 
pagan usage of the title “Savior” has led some to con- 
clude that Paul’s use of the term and also John’s is 
derived from paganism. To justify this view the 
Christian sense of this word has been reduced so as to 
mean Nothelfer, “deliverer” in general. We are next 
referred to the derivation from the Greek mystery 
cults, but these cults flowered in the second century. 

This pagan use of the title “Savior” is found on the 
low level of political and economic life and never rises 
to the spiritual and the eternal. The Christian use 
is derived from the Old Testament riches which are 
augmented by the New Testament light. C.-K. 1035 
adds that the Christians probably used the title “Sav- 
ior” the more emphatically because the paganism 
around them made its gods and emperors “saviors.” 
That is about all one can say. Nor may we say that 
Paul here and elsewhere uses “Savior,” “to save,” etc., 
(whether with reference to God or with reference to 
Christ) just because he has this pagan contrast in 
mind. When he wrote and when Timothy read “God 
our Savior,” both thought of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament revelation which God had made of himself as 
Savior and probably not at all of a refutation of hea- 
then saviorhood and a rejection of pagan “saviors.” 

2) When Timothy is addressed as “genuine child 
in faith,” the word “child” carries with it the idea of 
tenderness and endearment. “Son” would touch upon. 
Timothy’s standing. Paul wants the former idea. Yet. 
observe that neither here nor in II Tim. 1:1, Paul 
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writes “my child.” We may believe that Paul con- 
verted Timothy and was thus the spiritual father of 
this his child, but that is not the point here. On this 
account passages such as Philemon 10; I Cor. 4:15; 

Gal. 4:19 are not pertinent; they would, to say the least, 
require: “my genuine child.” By the very word “faith” 
“genuine child in faith” relates Timothy to God and 
to Christ Jesus even as “Savior — hope — faith” are 
closely related terms. Timothy is here designated as a 
“real’’ child of God, yvjows, and thus not a vd60s, a bas- 
tard, misbegotten. The phrase does not depend on the 
adjective: “a child genuine in faith,” but on the noun 
which needs this phrase as a complement to bring out 
the fact that spiritual childhood is referred to: & ziore, 
“in the sphere of faith.” 

We thus do not agree with the thought that Paul 
is addressing Timothy as one of his numerous converts 
as he addresses his converts in Gal. 4:19; I Cor. 4:15; 
Philemon 10. This is not a letter to a mere convert. It 
is not its burden to tell a convert how to live and to 
act as a convert. It tells Timothy how to proceed as 
the apostle’s representative who has his headquarters 
in Ephesus. We correlate ‘“‘apostle of Christ Jesus by 
order of God,” etc., with “genuine child in faith.’ In- 
stead of giving Timothy a title of office, one that might 
name his office as being beneath that of Paul, Timothy 
receives a more pertinent designation. This apostle, 
appointed by God and by Christ, is using this “genuine 
child” of God as his assistant for work connected with 
their “Savior” and their “hope” and with his own 
“faith.” All that this letter asks of Timothy appeals 
to him in this work to show himself “a genuine child 
(of God) in faith.” The perfection of this designation 
is thus apparent. 

With reference to himself Paul cannot say that he 
is a “genuine child’; this designation would not be 
enough, he must refer to God’s “order” which made 
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Paul an apostle and established his office, in which 
Timothy is this apostle’s representative. But while he 
is acting as such a representative, the coaching which 
Paul gives him in this letter is not that which a supe- 
rior might give to a subaltern who is to please his chief, 
but that which befits Timothy as being God’s child in 
faith, whose one object in the position the apostle has 
assigned him is to please his divine Father. As a will- 
ing and an obedient child in faith Timothy will want 
to do his Father’s will. What that will is in regard to 
the Asian work Paul desires to place into Timothy’s 
hand in writing. It is the will of God, their Savior, the 
will of Christ, their hope, which Timothy will carry 
out as “a genuine child in faith.” 

We regard “grace, mercy, peace,” etc., as exclama- 
tory, as thus needing no verb. Regarding “grace” and 
“neace”’ see the other letters of Paul, which contain 
only these two. Also consult these same letters re- 
garding the added phrase in which “our” may be 
placed either after “Father” or, as here, after both 
names. “Our” is to be construed with both divine 
names: “from God (our) Father and Christ Jesus, 
our Lord.” 

The exceptional feature here and in II Tim. 1:2 
is the insertion of ‘“‘mercy.” While “grace” is the un- 
deserved favor of God, which is extended to the guilty 
and relieves him of guilt and of the punishment he 
deserves, “mercy” is the commiseration for the mis- 
erable and distressed, which frees him from his 
wretchedness. Grace is multiplied for God’s children 
in a constant shower of undeserved gifts (John 1:16: 
“grace for grace’), and so mercy continues in ever- 
new deliverance out of trouble. “Peace” is the fruit 
of both, the blessed condition when all is well between 
me and God. 

Right here the idea that this letter is forged breaks 
down. All the letters that Paul had written up to this 
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time use only “grace and peace”; a forger would have 
copied this greeting, would not have even thought of 
risking the innovation: “grace, mercy, peace” — the 
effective asyndeton is also exceptional. 

We are compelled to ask why Paul adds “mercy” 
in these two letters. To be sure, he might have used 
the triple form in all his letters or only the double form 
in these two, see the variety in James, Jude, and the 
three letters of John. Homiletical and devout remarks 
on grace, mercy, and peace are not an answer to this 
question. Oosterzee says: grace for the guilty — 
mercy for the suffering — peace for the fighting dis- 
ciples. This is an undue limitation of “‘peace.” Grace 
and mercy are related to God while peace would per- 
tain only to men with whom we fight. All pertain 
to God. 

We object to the assertion that it is Spielerei to 
“press” this greeting as though it applies to Tim- 
othy’s special circumstances; we likewise object to 
interpreting this greeting as though Paul addresses 
it to all preachers everywhere and at all times. What- 
ever we may draw from it for ourselves, it was cer- 
tainly written to Timothy personally; and all that 
Paul’s letters contain, even down to the details and the 
implications, always fits the circumstances of the per- 
son or the persons addressed. 

As this letter shows, Timothy’s position in the 
Asian field was a trying one. He needed all the gifts 
of God’s grace, apart even from all special worries 
and griefs and also God’s peace in which to assure and 
to rest his soul; but in addition to these two, for all 
discouraging situations and painful experiences, God’s 
mercy to sustain him. Even ordinary pastors need God’s 
healing, comforting mercy, often in large measure. 
This word is not added inadvertently or for rhetorical 
fulness. It belongs where it is — for Timothy in his 
trying work. 
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Let us also say once more that Timothy was not a 
mere pastor in Ephesus. This church had its proper 
pastor-elders, among whom Timothy was not just 
another. He was Paul’s representative for all the 
churches in this region with work according, direct- 
ing, organizing, supervising, helping to eject errorists, 
etc., as Paul himself would do if he were on the ground. 
The work of Titus in Crete was of the same order. 


How Timothy Is to Deal with Those Teaching 
Different Doctrine 


3) The main sections of this letter stand out 
clearly in the chapter division of our versions. The 
different matters which Timothy is to look after are 
taken up in order, and the order is simple and 
apparent. The first deals with the disturbers of 
the faith; they must be stopped. This properly comes 
first. 

As I urged thee to remain on in Ephesus when 
proceeding to Macedonia, so I still do, that thou 
charge certain ones not to teach differently, nor to 
devote their attention to endless myths and genealo- 
gies such as (and because they are such as) furnish 
questionings rather than an administration of God, 
one in connection with faith. 

With R. 489 we find no anacoluthon here; this is a 
simple ellipsis. We disagree with the statement of 
B.-D. 467 that the construction runs out in a reines 
Wirrsal with its ceaseless insertions and additions. 
This view thinks that the ellipsis comes at the end of 
the entire sentence where it is also supplied by our 
versions. It comes where we have indicated it and 
thus allows Paul to add whatever he pleases. As far 
as the Greek reader is concerned, we should remember 
that, unlike the English and the German reader, he at 
once catches the ellipsis after xa6dés: “so I still do,” and 
does not need to have it written out as we do. This is 
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another instance of the nimbleness of the Greek mind 
as compared with the slowness of our minds. 

The moment Paul was released in Rome he sent 
Timothy to Philippi as he had promised in Phil. 2:19- 
23. Then Paul went from Rome to Ephesus, visited 
Colosse as he had promised in Philemon 22, and re- 
turned to Ephesus where he met Timothy who came 
to Ephesus from Philippi. See the introduction. When 
the two met and surveyed the situation in Ephesus and 
in the whole field of which this city was the center, 
Paul did what he says: he urged Timothy to stay in 
Ephesus while Paul himself proceeds to Macedonia in 
accord with his promise made in Phil. 2:24. <A lot of 
work needs to be done in the churches of this region, 
apostolic work; this letter shows what it is. Paul 
turns it over to Timothy as his representative while 
he himself proceeds to Macedonia. We see a similar 
situation in Tit. 1:5, where Paul leaves Titus in Crete 
to serve in a like capacity. 

It is possible that even before his release in Rome, 
when he wrote to the Philippians, Paul knew about the 
general situation in the Asian field and made the plans 
we have indicated, namely to have Timothy meet him 
in Ephesus. When, upon his arrival in Ephesus, he 
saw how things stood he felt that he himself did not 
need to remain, that Timothy could well take care of 
everything in his stead. So he turned the supervision 
of this work over to Timothy. He had previously 
used Timothy on important missions, note the one men- 
tioned in I Cor. 16:10, etc., also Paul’s confidence in 
Timothy as indicated in Phil. 2:20, ete. Timothy had 
had plenty of experience. 

When Paul now says that he had urged Timothy 
to stay in Ephesus, this does not imply that Timothy 
did not want to stay or was afraid of the task. Paul 
uses the same word with regard to Titus (zapd«Ayous, the 
noun) when he sent him on a second mission to Cor- 
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inth, where there was also much to be done (II Cor. 
8:17, see this passage and note also v. 23: “associate 
of mine”). Topexddeca may well imply that, when Paul 
and Timothy discussed matters, Timothy preferred to 
have Paul himself stay in order to attend to all that 
was needed, the two of them working together would 
thus get through more quickly. Paul urged Timothy to 
remain on (zpoopeivor) while he himself proceeds to 
Macedonia and thus extends their labors. The view 
that Paul should have written zpozopevspevos because he 
was going forward or ahead to Macedonia misunder- 
stands the situation by thinking that Paul had been 
no farther than Ephesus. We have seen that he visited 
Philemon at Colosse and after returning from there 
is “proceeding,” zopevdpevos, on to Macedonia. 

It is a misunderstanding to think that Timothy had 
been working in Ephesus for some time, that he 
wanted to be released from the hard task, and that 
Paul urged, admonished, or encouraged him to stay 
on. Timothy had just arrived, so had Paul, and the 
work was yet to be done. Furthermore, the nomina- 
tive zopevdpevos does not modify the accusative o«, nor 
does & *E¢éow modify wapexdAcoa, SO that the meaning 
would be that at some earlier time Paul urged Timothy 
to make his headquarters in Ephesus while he pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia for checking errorists in that ter- 
ritory. This is done in an effort to find room in the 
period covered by Acts for what is here said. But the 
language will not permit this. The time of Acts lies 
in the past. 

‘Iva indicates simple purpose or the contemplated 
result of Timothy’s staying on in Ephesus. He is to 
charge (effective aorist) certain persons “not to teach 
differently nor to devote their minds or attention 
(xpocéxew) to endless myths and genealogies,” etc. This 
is to be the first duty to which Timothy is to attend. 
As Paul had urged Timothy to stay on for this task 
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when he was leaving, so he again does. We have no 
more reason to think that Timothy is loth to do this 
work than that he is loth to do the other things men- 
tioned in this letter. Paul repeats in writing what 
he had outlined orally for Timothy in order that Tim- 
othy might have it black on white and that he might 
present it as written evidence to those who objected to 
Timothy’s activities: here are the apostle’s own writ- 
ten instructions, repeated a second time and in delib- 
erate written form. Former oral instructions, agree- 
ments, or advices are repeated for similar purposes 
in written form. This satisfies this situation. 

“That thou charge” is the same verb that is used 
in 6:18, “I charge thee.” Nothing of special note can 
be drawn from the absence of the so-called Nominal- 
elenchus, not naming the errorists. We find this 
often as in II Cor. 10:2; Gal. 1:7; II Thess. 3:11. The 
idea is not to spare them as some think. Scorn is at 
times thus conveyed. We cannot even say that Paul 
knows who the “certain ones are.’”’ He may have heard 
a few names mentioned while he was in Ephesus, but 
this is all. These “certain ones” were not located in 
Ephesus, for then Paul would have dealt with them 
right then and there. They were scattered here and 
there throughout the province, which by this time had 
been well planted with congregations. The indefinite 
pronoun “certain ones’ means: whoever and wherever 
they are. The implication is that their number is not 
large and also that Paul thinks of them slightingly. 

Timothy is to charge them “not to teach differently 
nor to devote their attention to endless myths and gen- 
ealogies.” In the direct discourse the infinitives would 
be imperatives, and since the present tenses are nega- 
tived, the imperatives would mean: “Stop teaching 
differently and stop devoting attention to myths and 
genealogies!” R. 851-2. These foolish persons are to 
stop their teaching other people and are at the same 
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time to cease devoting their own minds to these trivial 
topics. 

The use of the new compound érepodidacxaAciv has been 
considered linguistic evidence that supports the claim 
that Paul did not write these letters. But writers 
freely form any number of new compound terms as 
they need and find them useful for their thought. Is 
Paul forbidden to do this? Paul coined this word, 
which is used here and in 6:3, because it designated 
exactly what these persons were doing. Nor need we 
puzzle about the first part of the compound as to 
whether it is the neuter plural érepa, “different things,” 
or the adverb érépws, “differently,” for Paul himself 
tells us that these “certain ones” are teaching and de- 
voting all their attention to endless myths and gen- 
ealogies, which are érepa, “different things.” 

As far as teaching them “differently” is concerned, 
in a manner that was very different from that em- 
ployed by the true teachers, such things as myths and 
genealogies could not be taught in the same way as the 
certain truths of the gospel were taught. This verb 
does not say that they taught a “different gospel” as 
was the case in Gal. 1:8, 9, what we generally call 
“false doctrine” or heresy; Paul would then have said 
so as he does in Galatians 1. He would have added 
the refutation as he does in I Cor. 15:12, etc. No; 
their minds were taken up with a lot of unwholesome 
stuff on which they prided themselves (6:3, 4), Jew- 
ish myths (Tit. 1:14), foolish disputes (Tit. 3:9). 

4) IIpocéyew, with or without voiv, means to turn 
the mind to something, to devote attention to some- 
thing. They were not elders and called teachers of 
congregations but operated on their private account, 
“vain talkers and deceivers,”’ especially of the circum- 
cision, who subverted whole houses and did this for 
filthy lucre’s sake (Tit. 1:10, 11). 
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We have every reason to believe that those who 
worked in Crete were of the same type as these in the 
Asian province. Their taking good pay for what they 
taught was the “different way” (érépws) that went with 
their teaching these “different things” (érepa) as it 
naturally would. They crept into families and offered 
their superior silly goods for good pay. 

The gospel and its sound teaching were relegated 
to the rear. Endless myths and genealogies were 
taught as being the important thing. The effect was 
bound to be disastrous. <A plant that is smothered 
by rank, alien growths dies as surely as one that is 
torn up by the roots. 

These pio. were not pagan legends. They were 
fanciful Jewish fictional tales, the Haggadoth of the 
Midrash of that time, “which had germinated in a fun- 
gus growth over the whole body of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions” (Farrar, Life of Christ, chapter 58). R., W. 
P., thinks that the “genealogies” denote “the Gnostic 
emphasis on eons,” the lines of eons and emanations; 
but these were never called “genealogies” (C.-K. 240), 
and Gnosticism was of a later date. Paul refers to 
Jewish Old Testament genealogies; the Old Testament 
lists of ancestors were amplified, names of wives were 
invented, allegorical and additional tales were woven 
into them. In 4:7 they are called “profane and old 
wives’ myths” (tales). Wohlenberg writes: “One 
needs only to cast a glance into the ‘Book of Jubilees’ 
to see what a role the Old Testament genealogies, the 
wives not named in the Old Testament, or the incom- 
pletely listed sons and daughters of the ancient fathers, 
played.” He furnishes samples which substantiate 
this insignificance of “myths and genealogies.” The 
two terms belong together, “endless” modifies both, 
properly so because there was no limit to such inven- 
tion, there could never be. 
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Aizwes is both qualitative and causal and states of 
what sort these endless tales and genealogies are and 
intimates that, because they are such, teaching them 
and filling the mind with them must be stopped: “such 
as furnish (supply, afford occasion for) questionings 
(searching out and questing for more and more of 
these fancies spun from Scripture names and words) 
rather than (what Christians need) God’s administra- 
tion connected with faith.”’ No wonder Paul calls them 
“endless”: once an appetite for such pabulum is culti- 
vated, it will try to find more and more of it, question 
every word, pry for new allegories, invent new fancies, 
and turn the golden Word of God into a mine for such 
pebbles. 

The A. V. version translates the very inferior read- 
ing oixoSouiav and makes @eod an adjectival genitive: 
“rather than godly edifying.’”’ But we prefer to read 
oikovouiay and make @eos a subjective genitive: “‘God’s 
administration,” to which the article adds the phrase 
as a kind of apposition (R. 776), “the one in connec- 
tion with faith.” The sense is not difficult. God ad- 
ministers the universe, but here the administration of 
his grace and Word or gospel is indicated, which is the 
administration connected with saving faith. These 
men play with the Word; God’s work is not carried 
forward by their teaching, nor do their fables have 
anything to do with saving faith. They fill the mind 
only with pure rubbish. We have discussed oixovopia in 
Eph. 1:10; 3:2, 9; Col. 1:25, in none of which it means 
“dispensation,” a translation that would be peculiarly 
unsuitable here. 

5) Now the goal of the charge is love out of a 
clean heart and aconscience (that is) good and a faith 
(that is) unhypocritical. 

Aé is not adversative, nor does it indicate anything 
parenthetical; it adds this important point about the 
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rédos, goal, aim, intended outcome of what this charge 
to Timothy really is, namely the purest and the truest 
kind of love. The charge itself as it comes from Paul’s. 
heart and goes out to Timothy flows from such 
love and thus, of course, aims to produce such love in 
these deluded people who are certainly unable to 
obtain it either for themselves or for their adherents 
through their sterile occupation with myths and gen- 
ealogies. We may translate the article of previous ref- 
erence deictically : “now the goal of this charge is love.” 

Stopping this kind of teaching and occupation of 
the mind, making people drop all these endless myths 
and genealogies and thus all the resultant questionings, 
and thereby giving God room for his administration, 
that blessed administration which is in connection 
with faith, can have only the blessed outcome of “love,” 
dydan, the love of true intelligence and understanding 
combined with corresponding purpose in life. Paul 
says “love” and adds no limiting modifier except the 
one denoting its source. So we do not ask whether love 
to God, to Christ, to the brethren, or to men generally 
is referred to, for “love” is to be understood in its 
broadest sense. Those who restrict it to the love of 
the brethren also say that this love does not exclude 
love to God. 

We do not understand why the article used with 
mapayyedias Should not point back to the verb zapayyeiAys 
in which this noun is contained, why Paul should use 
this noun only in a general way to match the verb. 
How can the noun have a different meaning, not “the 
charge” to Timothy, but “the preaching of the gospel” 
in general? If we look at Acts 5:28; 16:24; I Thess. 
4:2; I Tim. 1:18, we see what this noun regularly 
means: “charge, order, command.” Our passage would 
be a strange exception, the more so since v. 18 follows. 


“Faith” has just been mentioned in its connection 
with (é&) God’s administration (the administration of 
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his grace and his gospel). ‘“Love” follows, the fruit of 
faith and its clear evidence. Operating with myths 
and genealogies has no connection with such faith and 
does not aim at such love. To make this plain over 
against every empty claim of these foolish teachers 
that they, too, produce true faith and love, Paul adds 
the phrase regarding the one true source of this love: 
“out of a clean heart and a conscience (that is) good 
and a faith (that is) unhypocritical,”’ the one preposi- 
tion combines the three nouns as a unit. 

Some think that the order is reversed, that Paul 
says: clean heart — conscience good — faith unhypo- 
critical but really means: faith unhypocritical pro- 
duces a conscience that is good, and such a conscience 
produces a clean heart. But why attribute such an 
inversion to Paul: 2 preceding 1, and 3 preceding 2, 
and thus 8 and 2 preceding 1? This inversion also dis- 
regards the context and generalizes: faith secures for- 
giveness and frees the conscience of guilt, and such a 
conscience cleanses the heart. Yet Paul is dealing with 
his specific charge to Timothy about certain men and 
their foolish operations, which lead neither to faith 
nor to love. It is this charge to Timothy which aims 
at love out of a clean heart. By their whole work these 
foolish teachers muddy the whole fountain of love. 


We leave Paul’s order as he has it: a clean heart 
produces both a good conscience and an honest faith; 
an unclean heart cannot have a conscience that is good 
and a faith that is unhypocritical. The fact that this 
is the meaning is indicated by the position of the ad- 
jectives: clean heart — conscience good, faith unhypo- 
critical. In the Scriptures “heart” is by no means only 
the seat of the emotions; the word for these latter is 
onddyxva, the nobler viscera. Heart is the seat of the 
mind, the emotions, and the will, of the whole inner 
consciousness of the heart regarding its moral condi- 
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tion but the heart or ego pronouncing verdicts upon 
its thoughts, words, and deeds. 

There is no reason to distinguish between the ante- 
cedent conscience, which judges contemplated actions, 
and the subsequent conscience, which judges completed 
actions, and to let Paul refer only to the latter. “Faith” 
has the same meaning it had in v. 4, saving trust in 
Christ and the gospel. The clean heart leaves the con- 
science good and the faith uwnhypocritical; and “out 
of” these three flows love. But what is there in these 
endless myths and genealogies that will lead to any- 
thing but ékéyrices, seeking out still more fables and 
fancies? Only the charge to put away all this noxious 
stuff will reopen the fount of love that flows from a 
clean heart, etc. 

Here is the motive that should prompt Timothy to 
carry out this charge, to induce the churches to sup- 
port him when doing so, to appeal to the foolish mem- 
bers themselves to drop their folly. Love is to bind 
all of them together, love out of a clean heart and a 
conscience that is good and a faith that is unhypo- 
critical. Nourishing ourselves only with the gospel 
produces all these, they are never produced by feeding 
ourselves or any number among ourselves with myths 
and genealogies even though these are spun from the 
Pentateuch or from other parts of the Bible. Con- 
science is ‘‘good’”’ when it functions as it should and 
approves only what is good in God’s sight. Faith is 
“unhypocritical” (without a mask such as the ancient 
show actors wore), “unfeigned’”’ (our versions) when 
it is not a mere lip faith but sincere trust and confi- 
dence of the heart. 

6) Paul continues with a relative clause: which 
things some, having missed, turn off into vain talk, 
wanting to be law teachers although not comprehend- 
ing either what they say or concerning what they con- 
fidently affirm. In English we might begin a new 
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sentence with coordinate verbs: “These things some 
have missed and have turned off.” These things are 
the three mentioned in the preceding phrase. We can- 
not add “love” because this is not coordinated with the 
three. These “some” went wrong already regarding 
what forms the source of love. Like bad marksmen, 
they either never aimed at this right mark or shot so 
as to miss it altogether (on dv see R. 518). So, instead 
of reaching the “goal” (7édAos), they turned off into 
vain talk. Mdroaos in the compound = what does not 
lead to the goal; the word used is not xevds Which means 
empty, without content. There is some content in 
what these people say, but it does not get anyone to 
the goal. 

The three terms match beautifully: wrong aim — 
straying off — landing in vain talk. No wonder Paul 
charges Timothy to stop this sort of thing, this is 
motive enough for anybody. 

7) Yet there is more: “wanting to be law teach- 
ers although not comprehending either what they de- 
clare or concerning what they make confident affirm- 
ation.” Pitiful indeed! They want to be law teachers, 
pose as such with great pride; yet they do not them- 
selves comprehend with their vois or mind the things 
they say or the questions concerning which they make 
confident affirmation as though they know. The change 
from the relative é to the interrogative zep) rivwv is not 
a confusion of the two (R. 1045) but precision; they 
declare certain things without understanding “what’’ 
they declare, and pronounce with great confidence on 
what this and what that signifies without even under- 
standing what these things are on which they make such 
sure pronouncements. Do you know people like this? 

With vopodiSdoxado. Paul is turning to the more im- 
portant part of the assertions of these ignorant and 
foolish people. They spun their myths from the Old 
Testament and played pranks with genealogies found 
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in the Pentateuch. A mere reference to these silly 
things is enough. Then they also found the law in 
the Pentateuch and went at that with silly ignorance, 
made useless assertions about this and that and even 
offered proof regarding what they did not as much as 
understand. It is bad enough to assert (Aéyovo.) vain 
things that one does not comprehend; it is worse to 
add strong affirmations (SaPeBaowvra) regarding ques- 
tions that one does not even understand. 


Since these people also tamper with the law, Paul 
points out a few fundamental things regarding the law, 
things which these ignorant and pretended “law teach- 
ers” have never understood. We may note that they 
were former Jews or pupils of such Jews (Tit. 1:10, 
14). Yet they did not belong to the type of Judaizers 
found in Galatia, nor to the type of those found in 
Colosse. They were an ignorant, fantastic lot, and 
Paul’s polemics are according and not like those em- 
ployed in his letters to the Galatians and to the Colos- 
sians. 

8) Now we know that the law is excellent 
(Rom. 7:12) if one uses it lawfully, as knowing this 
that for a righteous person law is not established 
but for lawless and disobedient persons, for un- 
godly and sinful, for impious and profane ones, 
for father-smiters and mother-smiters, for man- 
killers, fornicators, pederasts, kidnapers, liars, per- 
jurers, and if anything else opposes the healthy 
teaching, in accord with the gospel of the glory 
of the blessed God with which I on my part was 
entrusted. 

Aé is scarcely adversative, it seems to be transi- 
tional: from ignorance to knowledge. This is the more 
true since no contrasting jpeis appears. 


The statement is a simple assertion that the law 
is excellent if one uses it lawfully. This is not a con- 
cession. Teaching the law of God is not wrong, but 
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it is wrong to want to teach it and not to know how 
but to abuse it in pitiful ignorance by saying things 
about it which one does not himself comprehend, etc. 
Thus this statement about what we know does not deal 
with the law as such but with the law in its lawful use, 
its excellence and its moral value which come to view 
when it is employed as it itself demands. The proof 
of its quality lies in its proper use. The opposite of 
this statement is thus not that the law is base when 
it is not used lawfully but that the law is abused when 
it is used in an unlawful way. In itself and aside from 
any use, whether lawful or unlawful, it remains what 
it is, what God made it. 

The play on “the law” and “lawfully” is keen; the 
law itself, because it is law, dictates its lawful use 
and condemns every abuse as being unlawful. All pre- 
tending law teachers stand condemned by the very law 
they pretend to teach. Bengel finds approval for his 
remark: Hoc loco none de auditore legis sed de doc- 
tore loquitur. But using the law applies to both teach- 
er and hearer. Verse 7 speaks of law teachers, but 
v. 9-11 certainly of law hearers, of people upon whom 
the law is used, lawfully used. 

9) “As knowing this that,” etc., is an explication 
of the preceding clause and its ris, hence the participle 
is singular. Any teacher, of course, uses the law law- 
fully when he knows and teaches that law is not estab- 
lished for a righteous person, etc.; xeira is a substitute 
for the passive of ridnu.. But is teaching this the only 
lawful use of the law? Is not our acting on this teach- 
ing equally a lawful use of the law? Those ignorant 
teachers of the law are not blamed merely for their 
teaching but equally for what their teaching leads to 
in the case of themselves and of those who hear it 
(relative clause in v. 4). One must not only have the 
right teaching but the right conduct with it. 
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This is the place to read the Formula of Concord 
VI (C. Tr. 805, etc., 963, etc.) on the uses of the law. 
It has been put into three words: the law acts as Rie- 
gel, Spiegel, Regel, as a bar with its threats, as a mir- 
ror to reveal sin, as a rule and guide to point out the 
works that please God. Spiegel is used in the C. Tr. 
969, 21. We also have the exposition (963, 5): “Al- 
though ‘the law is not made for a righteous man,’ as 
the apostle testifies I Tim. 1:9, but for the unrighteous, 
yet this is not to be understood in the bare meaning 
that the justified are to live without law. For the law 
of God has been written in their heart, and also to the 
first man immediately after his creation a law was 
given according to which he was to conduct himself. 
But the meaning of Paul is that the law cannot burden 
with its curse those who have been reconciled to God 
through Christ; nor must it vex the regenerate with 
its coercion, because they have pleasure in God’s law 
after the inner man.” 

Those who think that vpos and 6 vépos refer to the 
Mosaic law will receive clearness by a study of these 
two terms in Rom. 2:12-27. “Law” is used in the wid- 
est sense and has the meaning legal demands; “the 
law” is the Mosaic code and is as such included in 
“law.” For this reason this code is largely followed 
in the following list of sinners as it certainly is the 
best code, especially when the relation of “law” to the 
gospel is touched upon as is done in v. 11. These facts 
do not support the conclusion of those who think that 
because 8ixaos == the justified man and not merely one 
whom the world calls just, therefore “law’’ must here 
mean “the law” (Mosaic). What Paul says is that 
nothing in the nature of law binds the justified Chris- 
tian. 

This does not refer only to the law of Moses. For 
among all codes and legal systems that of Moses is 
only supreme; and if the righteous man is free from 
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this, is he not then free from all that has the nature 
of law? We are told that one might regard the whole 
statement as abstract and general like that of Socra- 
tes: “Law would not be for good persons.” Someone 
else has stated it: ““He who does no wrong needs no 
law,” 6 pydev ddicdv odSevds Seitat vopov. But v. 11 compels 
us to refer Paul’s statement only to the “righteous” 
whom God acquits by the forensic act of personal jus- 
tification. Such a man is no longer iad vépov (no ar- 
ticle: “under any law”) but ind ydpw, “under what is 
grace” (Rom. 6:14, 15). See how often épya vpov is 
used (Rom. 3:20, 28, etc.: “works of law,” of any- 
thing that is law). 

The foolish teachers in and about Ephesus were 
applying their allegorical and other nonsense about 
the Mosaic law to Christians, were bothering and con- 
fusing them in their understanding of this law, were 
interfering with the healthy teaching that accords with 
the gospel. They did not seem to know that this and 
all other legitimate law, when it is used lawfully, is not 
established for the righteous person in order to disturb 
his faith, but for the wicked whom Paul now names at 
length so that law may hold them in check with its 
threats and its penalties (police function) and may 
show them what they are (mirror) in order to crush 
them in contrition and repentance. Paul omits the 
third use of the law when it acts as “‘a cudgel of penal- 
ties and plagues” on “the old Adam, as an intractable, 
recalcitrant ass,’”’ when it kills the flesh still left in us 
(C. Tr. 969, 24, where several lines of the English type 
have dropped out). 

“A righteous person” is singular and thus indi- 
vidualized; all the wicked are named in plurals, for 
they are all an abominable mass. We have six in three 
pairs; all are apparently condemned by the first table 
of the law. Then eight under the second table of the 
law. The first two of the eight are also paired by xai 
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and thus connected with the foregoing three pairs so 
that we have a rhetorical set of four pairs. Read them 
as pairs, and you have eight; read those of the second 
table, and you again have eight. Read those of the 
first table, and you have six; read those unconnected 
with “and,” and you have six. This makes an inter- 
locked chiasm. The significance of six (one short of 
seven) appears in Rev. 13:18. These last six are 
divided into two threes: “murderers — fornicators, 
sodomites’; next: “kidnapers, liars, perjurers.” The 
list of the Ten Commandments is not exhausted; “‘any- 
thing else” takes care of any other class of sinners. 
Did Paul arrange this list consciously as we here trace 
it in sense, rhetorically, and in numbers? Say “no” if 
you will; but here is the list. Study his other lists, 
they are all arranged in this way. The grandest is 
found in II Cor. 6:4-10; compare my analysis. I con- 
fess that I have not seen such lists in secular writers, 
have you? 

“Lawless and disobedient” evidently go together: 
they throw off law, they will not obey authority. They 
intend to act as they please. The second term occurs 
also in Tit. 1:6, 10. We may place both terms under 
the First Commandment, but they are broad enough to 
come under all ten. It is striking to hear that “law” is 
established for “lawless” people. Yet they are the 
very ones for whom law 7s established, so established 
that, although they mock at law and all authority that 
calls for obedience, law, nevertheless, brings them to 
account. None can escape the arm of law. Although 
God’s law may at times grind slowly, in the end it 
grinds exceedingly fine. *Avouo. is used with reference 
to pagans who have never had the Mosaic code (in- 
cluding also the ceremonial elaboration) and thus 
means only “devoid of law”; here it is used in its se- 
vere sense: “opposed to law,” and its companion term 
is “opposed to ranging oneself under” proper authority. 
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The doeBeis, “ungodly” (the abstract “ungodliness” 
is used in Rom. 1:18) are not atheists but those who 
disregard God and God’s will in their life and actions, 
whether by means of atheism or otherwise. ‘Apaprwdot 
is the proper companion term which is so often used to 
designate plain, open sinners. The former term refers 
to the First Commandment although both pertain to 
law in generai. 

The dvécw. are the impious to whom nothing is sa- 
cred, and their companions are the Béfnru, the profane, 
who walk over everything and make it as common as 
dirt. We think of the Second Commandment, of all 
profanation of God’s name. Both terms occur only in 
these letters. Law will reckon with all such men. It 
goes without saying that each of the six terms is not 
exclusive; in a manner all are synonymous, especially 
those that are paired. All six refer to God and to what 
pertains directly to God and is thus most sacred. 


“Father-smiters and mother-smiters” take us to 
the Fourth Commandmment, both are compounds of 
éAoudw, “to smite’ (Exod. 21:15). The reason for list- 
ing the grossest sins throughout the list is the same as 
that for the wording of the Ten Commandments. In 
Matt. 5:21, etc., Jesus explains that by forbidding the 
actual crimes, the law against murder, adultery, etc., 
also forbids everything that leads to these crimes, be- 
ginning with the faintest stirring in the heart. The 
worst must be named so as to include it; but naming 
the tree thereby names its roots, down to the smallest 
rootlets. Formal pairing with “and” ends here, but 
the fourth pair has reached the second table. ‘‘Man- 
killers” or murderers points to the Fifth Command- 
ment (note Matt. 5:21) ; the extreme includes all that 
is less. While the two smiters and these killers are 
linked in thought, in form the killers belong with the 
next two, for no further “ands” follow. 
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10) The next two, “fornicators, pederasts,” be- 
long together (Sixth Commandment). Compare I 
Cor. 6:9; Rom. 1:27. Knabenschaender were preva- 
lent in the highest social ranks; and there were open 
apologists of this vice. 

“Kidnapers” (to catch a man by the foot) is also 
followed by an allied pair, “liars, perjurers,”’ and thus 
makes another trio which is like the preceding one. 
With “kidnapers” — there were many in that day — 
we are referred to Exod. 21:16, and Deut. 24:7, which 
regard this the worst crime against the Seventh Com- 
mandment. “Liars, perjurers” take us to the Eighth 
Commandment, a third eight (two short of the ten). 


Thus an et cetera follows: ‘“‘and if anything else 
opposes the healthy (a participle used as an adjective) 
teaching,” etc., 7 érepov occurs as it does in Attic Greek, 
at the close of an enumeration. By an implied con- 
trast the teaching of the ignorant and fantastic “law 
teachers” (v. 7) is called unhealthy, diseased, morbid, 
and as such it “opposes” the healthy, sound teaching 
as everything unhealthy conflicts with health. Only in 
these Pastoral Letters does Paul use this figure in re- 
gard to teaching or doctrine. To assail the genuine- 
ness of these letters on this account is not warranted. 
For Paul had not hitherto encountered such fanciful 
teaching and had not had occasion to use words that 
so keenly punctured such bubbles. To speak of enlarg- 
ing his vocabulary as time went on is pointless since 
the verb “to be healthy” was known to Paul since his 
boyhood. 

11) The final phrase cannot be construed with 
anything in the preceding sentence; it modifies the 
whole of it from “we know” onward (v. 8-10). All 
that is said here is “in accord with the gospel of the 
glory of the blessed God with which I on my part was 
entrusted,” we should say “have been entrusted,” the 
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Greek merely marks the past fact. The fact that, as 
we know, the lawful use of the law is to apply it to all 
lawbreakers accords with the gospel; the right use of 
the law always does so. It cannot possibly oppose or 
even interfere with the gospel. Properly, i. e., law- 
fully, as it itself demands, used upon the wicked, it 
reveals their wickedness and aims to crush them in 
contrition so that they may be made “righteous” by 
the gospel. But to weave in allegories, myths, vain 
talk, and questings about the law is to deal unlawfully 
with the law itself and thus to frustrate its lawful 
purpose and use; “for by means of law (of what is 
law) is the knowledge (realization) of sin (of what 
is sin),” Rom. 3:20. “Gospel’’ is not used in the wide 
sense as including the law but in its regular sense, the 
glad news that we are justified and saved from all 
condemnations of law through Christ by faith. 

“The gospel of the glory of the blessed God” is 
matched by II Cor. 4:4: “the gospel of the glory of 
Christ.” Neither of these expressions is to be trans- 
lated with a qualitative (adjectival) genitive: “the 
glorious gospel” (A. V.), because of the article: “of 
the glory,” and because: ‘“‘the glory of the blessed God”’ 
(in II Cor. 4:4, “of Christ’’) is a concept by itself. Some 
call it an objective genitive: “the gospel which brings 
or proclaims the glory of the blessed God”; but 76 <- 
ayyédwv does not harmonize with such an object since 
it lacks action, nor does “the glory of God” fit as such 
an object. This is a possessive genitive: “the gospel 
which belongs to the glory of the blessed God.” 

God’s Sdéa is the sum of his attributes as they shine 
forth in effulgence. Here those attributes are espe- 
cially to be thought of in which we see God’s blessed- 
ness, the blessedness which he intends to have us 
share, for which the gospel is the one means since it 
alone has the power to cleanse and renew such sinners 
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as have just been named in a list of fourteen groups. 
In accord, then, with this gospel and in no other way 
may the law be lawfully used. 

“oO is the retained accusative with the passive and 
its nominative subject: “with which I on my part was 
entrusted” by this blessed God. Compare v. 1: “apos- 
tle of Christ Jesus by order of God, our Savior.” Just 
as “our Savior” is there added to “God,” so “blessed” 
is added here: blessed in his own being and glory, God 
intends to save us and sent “the gospel of his glory” 
with this object in view. Paul is one of the apostles 
who was especially entrusted by God with the gospel. 
This clause harks back to v. 3, to the charge which 
Paul in this capacity of his gave and now gives (v. 18) 
to Timothy. He would not be true to his trust if he 
should do less. Timothy knows that and will receive 
this renewed charge accordingly. Paul, however, 
writes this word about his trust (just as in v. 1 he 
started his letter with the order that made him an 
apostle) especially for all the Asian churches, so that 
they may see why he must charge Timothy as he does, 
and why this unhealthy, unlawful playing with the 
records of Moses and the law must be stopped in their 
midst. 

“With which I was entrusted” is an essential clause. 
It should not, therefore, be dismissed with a few re- 
marks and pious reflections such as that Paul often 
finds it necessary to emphasize his apostleship, that he 
did not seek it, that he shows his humility, defends it 
with warmth, and praises God with overflowing heart 
for his unmerited distinction. 


* * * 


12) Paul does not go off on a tangent in this par- 
agraph because he was deflected by the last clause 
in v. 11, which clause is not in line with the preceding. 
This paragraph is an integral part of the charge to 
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Timothy and belongs right here between v. 3-11, the 
substance and the details of the charge, and v. 18, 19, 
the person to whom it is committed. 

These pretended “law teachers” (v. 7) whom Tim- 
othy is to stop had no conception of how to use the 
excellent law in a lawful way, namely upon wicked 
sinners in accord with the gospel; they played with it 
in fanciful, rabbinical ways just as they played with 
the genealogies in Moses by spinning myths and fabu- 
lous tales around the ancient names mentioned in them. 
The very soul of Paul rebels against this ignorant folly 
when he thinks of himself, of his conversion and his 
apostleship. He had to take measures to stop it. As 
Stellhorn states it: “He would have had to deny his 
own most blessed experience, cast from himself all 
that made him happy and blessed, if he had acted 
otherwise,” in fact, also give up his whole apostolic 
office and disown all that he had accomplished and also 
suffered in this office. He himself was the most out- 
standing example of what the right use of the law is 
able to accomplish when it is applied in accord with 
(xara) the gospel of the glory of the blessed God (v. 
11). Jesus had so applied the law to him (Acts 9:3-5) 
and had then sent him where he could find the gospel 
(v. 6), and it was thus that he had been entrusted with 
the apostolic office, the office rightly to apply the law 
so that the gospel may do its work. Stopping these silly 
law workers through Timothy is a part of Paul’s great 
office and work. 

The intensity of feeling expressed in this paragraph 
should not be lost in the cold type one reads or in the 
cool, dissecting comment to which the typed lines are 
subjected. Here speaks the very soul of Paul. Here 
is doctrine turned into life. Past experience burns 
undimmed, confession of sin, confession of faith, 
gratefulness burst into praise and doxology. This was 
not for himself but “for an example of those that were 
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to believe on Christ unto life everlasting,” to aid Tim- 
othy in his work of stopping the foolish teaching by 
true enlightenment. 

Grateful am_I to him that enabled me, to Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, that he considered me faithful, ap- 
pointing me for service, formerly being a blasphemer 
and a persecutor and an insolent; but I was treated 
with mercy because, being ignorant, I acted in unbe- 
lief; moreover, exceedingly did abound the grace of 
our Lord accompanied by faith and love in connec- 
tion with Christ Jesus. 

The emphatic éyé used in v. 11: “I on my part,” 
inserts Paul’s own person and soul into this dealing 
with the “law teachers” who so hurt the gospel by not 
knowing what the law was for. This was not a merely 
intellectual matter but one that struck at Paul’s very 
spiritual existence and thus at the spiritual existence 
cf every true Christian. Unless the evil was checked, 
the trust Paul had received in his apostleship could 
not be carried out, yea, his whole office would amount 
to nothing. He does not expand and say that the other 
apostles would also be in the same position although he 
might have done so (as he did in I Cor. 15:15 in the 
case of the Corinthian error); he lets his own con- 
crete case suffice. His conversion and his appointment 
as an apostle (v. 1), while they are distinct, occurred 
at the same time. He naturally sees both involved 
here. 

Xapw éyo (“and” in the A. V. is the translation of 
an inferior reading) is not altogether the same as 
<ixapioT® OF xdéps 7H eG Which are otherwise used by 
Paul; it expresses his continuous thankfulness in the 
sense: “Grateful am I,” the emphasis being on the 
Greek noun. His gratitude goes out “to him who en- 
abled me, to Christ Jesus, our Lord,” which names 
him according to his Messianic work and his exalted 
Lordship as our Savior (Acts 2:36). 
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It is best with Bengel to refer the aorist to Paul’s 
conversio et vocatio and not to his later suffering, not 
to the miracles he was later on “enabled’’ to work, and 
not to his liberation from his Roman imprisonment. 
While it is true that in the next clause he speaks of his 
“ministry,” we know from Acts how closely the enab- 
ling for this was connected with his conversion. In 
Phil. 4:13 the present participle is in place: “he who 
enables me,” for this passage does not speak of the 
very first enabling but includes all that followed. In 
II Tim. 4:17: “the Lord stood by me and enabled me,” 
we have an aorist because it refers to the Lord’s help 
in the hour when he faced the imperial court. 


The reason Paul’s heart overflows with gratitude 
to the Lord is “that he considered me faithful, ap- 
pointing me for service,” meaning in the apostleship. 
There is a reason already in the designation “to him 
who enabled me.” Paul might have coordinated: 
“Grateful am I to Christ Jesus, our Lord, that he 
enabled me and considered me faithful,” etc. But the 
participle makes the enabling subsidiary to the act of 
considering; at the same time the substantivizing of 
the participle and the making it a designation for the 
Lord lifts it into great prominence: Paul’s Enabler 
considered him faithful and gave him his office. The 
Lord made Paul something and considered what he 
made him out there before Damascus and thus gave 
him his appointment. All this aroused Paul’s everlast- 
ing gratitude. 

Iliorév matches émoredOyv used in v. 11, for one en- 
trusts only a person whom he considers trustworthy, 
especially one whom he himself has made so. Parti- 
ciples always express relation, and the context deter- 
mines what this may be. The 6éuevos has been made 
temporal: “when he appointed me.” It seems to im- 
ply more, for the appointing of Paul to the apostleship 
is the evidence that the Lord considered him faithful 
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and does not merely mark the time: literally, “placing 
me for himself (middle) for ministry,” not specifying 
just what ministry is meant. The word does not, how- 
ever, mean “ministry” that benefited the Lord but that 
benefited other people. Paul is now exercising such 
ministry through Timothy for the churches in and 
about Ephesus. 

13) The climax of the sentence is the apposition 
to “me” which is delayed until this point is reached in 
order to be the more effective: me — “formerly (ad- 
verbial accusative whether with or without 7rd) being 
a blasphemer and a persecutor and an insolent.” This 
is the astounding thing: a man with such a record, yet 
so appointed! Such a man enabled, considered faith- 
ful! Now we see why we have the long list of awful 
sinners in v. 9, 10; at one time this man not only be- 
longed in that list but topped it. Here is an open and 
a full confession of sin, not one word is softened. 


“A blasphemer” who blasphemed the Lord of the 
church by using the most wicked and hateful language 
against him and tried to force others to do the same, 
Acts 26:11. “A persecutor” (found only here in the 
New Testament) who chased the Lord’s people as one 
chases wild animals, Acts 22:4, 7, who himself acted 
like a wild animal, Acts 9:1, who in this activity per- 
secuted the Lord himself (Acts 9:4, 5). 

“An insolent” (noun) who both outraged and in- 
sulted, see Trench, Synonyms. Each term is severer 
than the other, xai heaps one on the other. Can you 
imagine a worse sinner? Should he not have been 
struck down and made an example of the Lord’s jus- 
tice? The participle is generally regarded as being 
concessive: “although formerly being.” In Luke 18:32 
we have iBpiwOjcera. to mark the insolent blows and in- 
sults that were to be heaped on Jesus in his mockery 
by the Sanhedrin and by the Roman soldiers. 
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But, wonder of wonders: “I was mercied,” the 
Greek has just one word in the aorist passive: I was 
treated with compassion in my indescribably pitiful 
and wretched state; “grace,’’ which is added in a mo- 
ment, denotes the unmerited favor bestowed upon this 
man of blackest guilt. It is Pauline thus to vary the 
verb and the noun. The glory of gospel mercy and 
grace lay in changing such a monstrous sinner into a 
penitent believer and a mighty apostle of the Lord. 

“Or. means “because” and offers an Erklaerungs- 
grund, not in order to lessen his guilt by an excuse, but 
to admit all of it (éroiyoa, “I did it”) and to bring out 
how he plunged into all of it: “being ignorant, I acted 
(did it) in unbelief.” This was the same ignorance 
that is referred to in John 16:2: “Whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service” (Acts 26:9) ; 
the same ignorance that brought Jesus to the cross, 
Luke 23:34; Acts 3:17. The mercy with which Jesus 
prayed for his murderers (Luke 23:34) was the mercy 
that reached Paul near Damascus. Being ignorant 
does not mean having a mind that was utterly blank 
regarding Jesus; “in unbelief” excludes that thought. 
This is the ignorance that is always found in unbelief, 
that does not see what it ought to see: the deity and 
the Saviorhood of Christ. It is inadequate to say that 
the ignorance causes the unbelief, and that the ignor- 
ance is therefore placed first. No causal relation be- 
tween the two is here indicated. The phrase and the 
participle could be reversed. See the author’s expo- 
sition of Eph. 4:18. 

No question should be raised regarding the guilt 
of Paul’s ignorance; so also unbelief is always full of 
guilt. The main word is éyvoév, which is the reason it is 
placed forward and is thus made emphatic. There is 
an unbelief that acts against better knowledge, that 
plunges men into the sin against the Holy Spirit. In 
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Matt. 12:31, 32 (Mark 3:28; Luke 12:10) Jesus 
warns the Pharisees against going that far; in Heb. 
6:4-6; 10:26-29 we see that Christians, too, need this 
warning. 

However black Paul’s guilt was, he did not go 
against better knowledge, did not oppose “wilfully” 
(ékovciws, Heb. 10:26), “wilfully despise it (the Word), 
stop their ears and harden their hearts, and in this 
manner foreclose the ordinary way to the Holy Ghost, 
so that he cannot perform his work in them” (note 
“cannot,” C. Tr. 835, 12) ; where ‘‘man . . . entirely 
resists the Word, there no conversion takes place, or 
can be” (note “can be,” 913, 83). Thus it was that, 
when this ignorance was shattered by a burst of mighty 
knowledge, Paul says (Acts 26:19): “I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision.” When he realized 
the deity and the glory of Jesus, his unbelief was 
changed into belief. 

14) This clause is not dependent on én, and 8&é 
does not mark a balance with an omitted pév, omitted 
because the use of pev is on the decline in the Koine. 
The sinner’s ignorance and the Lord’s grace cannot be 
balanced in such a way. It is hazardous to supply a 
pev Where Paul has written none. The reference to 
Paul’s acting ignorantly is properly found in a sub- 
ordinate clause; the abounding of the Lord’s grace, 
just like the extension of mercy, is properly mentioned 
in a coordinate main clause; 8¢ is either “and” (our ver- 
sions) or, preferably, “moreover.” Rom. 5:20: “Where 
sin abounded (érdcévace), grace did much more abound 
(imepemepiocevcev) ,’ here we have UmrepeTrEdvace. 

“Grace” is the undeserved favor shown to the guilty 
sinner, here the favor of our Lord. Great and terrible 
as Paul’s sin was with all the ignorance that went with 
it, the Lord’s grace went irép, “beyond” it with its 
abundance. This dves not mean that it did so irresist- 
ibly, for grace is never irresistible. Some sinners yield 
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to the slightest touch of grace, some need all its blessed 
power. The Lord’s grace is not a variable quantity 
that comes now with small, now with large volume at 
the Lord’s pleasure so that some to whom little grace 
comes are not converted although they would have 
been if they had experienced more grace. Jerusalem 
and Judas resisted all grace. 

We should also not confuse the strength of grace 
with the Lord’s appearance to Paul, for in that appear- 
ance the Lord crushed Paul with the law: “Saul, Saul, 
why art thou persecuting me?” In order to hear the 
gospel of grace Paul was directed to go to Damascus, 
Ananias preached the Lord’s grace to him, the same 
grace that is preached everywhere. The visible ap- 
pearance of Jesus was preparatory to Paul’s apostle- 
ship, for an apostle had to be a witness who could tes- 
tify that he had seen the risen Lord with his own eyes 
(Acts 1:8). This appearance placed Paul on an equal- 
ity with the other apostles. Matthias who was chosen 
in the place of Judas met that requirement (Acts 
1:22). 

The fact that this grace of the Lord was success- 
ful in Paul’s case is indicated by the phrase that is in- 
troduced with pera: “accompanied by faith and love 
in connection with Christ Jesus.” The preposition 
merely states that faith and love were “in company 
with” grace. It does not say how they came to be 
there although we know how: they were wrought by 
this grace. This brevity will be understood by 
Timothy. To be sure, grace comes from the Lord, 
and faith and love were in Paul’s heart; but to 
combine these two with “the grace of our Lord” by 
means Of peré implies that both of them, faith and love, 
came into Paul’s heart, grace kindled them. Both dyday 
and iors are feminine, hence, just as xdpus has its mod- 
ifier “our Lord,” so these two have their modifier 77s 
év Xpior ‘Tnooi, “in connection with Christ Jesus.” What 
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this connection is, is not further described. The sup- 
position that this would entail a difference in the force 
of &, the connection with faith not being the same as 
that with love, is untenable. It would be strange, in- 
deed, to construe only “love” with Christ when both 
faith and love are mentioned in one breath and ris 
follows. So we also do not agree with the view that 
this is Christ’s love and not love which is the fruit of 
faith. 

We should note the pertinency of all this regarding 
Paul’s own person for his charge to Timothy to stop 
the érepodiSdéoxadko. and vopodddéoxado.. What could their 
playing with myths and genealogies and their ignorant 
fancies about Moses’ law do for a sinner like those 
named in v. 9, 10 or for one like Paul had once been? 
Absolutely nothing! They could work no contrition 
with such unhealthy teaching, nothing “in accord with 
the gospel of the blessed God (our Savior, v. 1).” 
Paul’s order to Timothy is not due to what men today 
call a difference in doctrinal “views” but to the very 
life of faith and love in Paul’s soul as connected with 
Christ Jesus and to the blessed apostleship and min- 
istry with which God had entrusted and for which the 
Lord had enabled him. If Paul were not to stand on 
this order to Timothy, this would mean to be faithless 
to his office and trust, yea, to contradict his own faith 
and love. He significantly joins “love” to “faith,” his 
whole duxovia, his whole ministry to men, was upborne 
by love. 

15) Allthis, which is written with such intensity 
about himself, applies to Paul himself because it 
applies to all sinners (see the list in v. 9, 10); 
yea, in all this the Lord made Paul an example 
of his longsuffering for all future sinners who would 
be saved. 

Faithful (is) the statement and of all acceptation 
worthy, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
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sinners, to whom I on my part belong as foremost; but 
for this reason I was treated with mercy that in me as 
a foremost one Jesus Christ may display all his long- 
suffering for a model of those who are about to be- 
lieve on him for life eternal. 

“Faithful (is) the statement” occurs only in these 
Pastoral Letters (3:1; II Tim. 2:11; Tit. 3:8), and in 
4:9 “worthy of all acceptation” is also added. The 
sense of these words is “reliable,” “trustworthy” and 
thus of such importance as to be accepted by all who 
hear them; édéos means “worthy” with the idea of 
weight. The absence of a connective arrests the at- 
tention of the Greek reader and makes the assertion 
stand by itself, in an independent way. ’AzoSoy7 is 
more than “approbation”; it denotes “acceptance.” A 
statement that is morés deserves the acceptance of 
miorts. That does not mean mere assent but a faith 
that appropriates the statement for one’s own soul, 
spiritual apprehension. ‘O Adyos denotes the contents 
of what is expressed by words. Another and a longer 
wording might be used, but the logos would be the 
same. “Worthy of all acceptance” — complete accep- 
tation in every way, without reservation, without 
hesitation, without the least doubt. 

The statement presents pure, objective fact: “that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners,” the 
Greek reads: “‘sinners to save” (effective aorist), the 
verb and the object are transposed so as to emphasize 
both. “Came into the world” is restricted to the incarna- 
tion by some; but we may regard the aorist “came” as 
we do the aorist ‘‘to save,’”’ as a constative aorist which 
includes not merely the arrival alone but everything 
that occurred until the time of his departure from the 
world. Verses 9, 10 show what “sinners” Christ came 
to save. The idea that he came to save only some sin- 
ners by a limited atonement and left others to be 
doomed contradicts this logos. This is the gospel in 
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brief ; this is its very heart. It is a repetition of Matt. 
18:11: “The Son of man is come to save that which 
was lost”; compare John 3:17; I John 3:5. This word 
of Jesus’ was undoubtedly restated so many times that 
it is pointless to’say that Paul quotes one of these re- 
statements. There is no need to expand and to say 
from what Jesus came to save sinners, from their sins, 
their guilt, and the penalty of perdition. “Sinners” he 
came to save, not saints (Matt. 9:13). 

“Ov apards ci eyd, “of whom first or foremost am I 
on my part,” has the Greek idiom “I am of,” which = 
“TI belong to.” The adjective may be connected with 
the genitive: “whose first or foremost one I am’’; but 
we prefer not to regard it as the predicate of the cop- 
ula but as predicative to éyé: “I as foremost.” Its 
position is due solely to emphasis, dv cia is itself a 
regular idiom so that one could say: “of whom I my- 
self am,” i. e., “to whom I belong.” Those who think 
that Paul is humbling himself too severely may look 
at éxrpopa in I Cor. 15:8, where he calls himself “an 
abortion,” a vile, dead thing that ought hurriedly be 
buried from sight (see the writer on this passage). 

Those who would make “first” absolute may note 
that Paul does not say: “of all whom I am first or the 
first,” nor “of whom I am the first.” In Acts 28:17, 
aporo. iS used in the plural: “foremost men of the 
Jews.” What object is there in making Paul the worst 
possible of all sinners when we know about the one 
mentioned in II Thess. 2:3, 4? We certainly do not 
wish to reduce Paul’s sinfulness, he would be foremost 
in stopping us. But we do refuse to say that every be- 
liever ought to confess, “I am the worst possible sin- 
ner,” just because each one knows his own sins from 
personal experience and the sins of others only from 
what he sees and hears about them. Paul writes: “of 
whom I am foremost,” not was foremost, but not be- 
cause he vividly recalls only his past crimes but be- 
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cause he speaks of himself as a sinner, as one who 
should be classed with sinners because of all his sins, 
whether past or present. 

16) Inv. 12-14 Paul states what God did for him; 
in v. 15, 16 what God thereby did for others. The con- 
version of one man often means much for others; this 
was eminently the case with regard to Paul. But the 
thought is not that by converting Paul, God would con- 
vert many others, through Paul’s work; also not that 
Paul’s is an outstanding example of conversion which is 
in this respect valuable for all future time, although 
both those ideas are correct. Acd rovro has the iva clause 
as an apposition. The reason that Paul was treated 
with mercy although he was such a frightful sinner is 
“that in me as foremost Jesus Christ may display all 
his longsuffering for a model of those who are about 
to believe on him,” etc. The reason is not Paul or any- 
thing in Paul; the reason is Jesus, something in Jesus, 
namely “all his longsuffering,” paxpoOvpia, holding out 
long under provocation. Did any man provoke Jesus 
more severely than did Saul? But instead of promptly 
striking this blasphemous, persecuting insolent down 
with the justice he deserved, as we might rightly have 
expected, Jesus bore him and kept bearing him and 
finally attained the most astonishing success by means 
of his mercy (}Ae7Onv, the same verb was used in v. 13). 

We should expect that after saying, “I was mer- 
cied,” in v. 18 Paul would say that Jesus secured in 
me a great example of his wonderful mercy, a sample 
of that mercy which he would show toward all future 
believers, which would certainly also state the fact. 
But Paul sees much more in his own case. He cer- 
tainly sees all the mercy of Jesus, for he writes twice, 
“T was mercied,” and both times he employs finite 
verbs. But back of that mercy was the wondrous 
“longsuffering” which held back judgment when it was 
long overdue and thus enabled mercy to win its blessed 
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result. Thereby Jesus provided a izorirwos, an out- 
standing “model” (it is more than a rimos or “exam- 
ple’), to set forth once fer all as a display (éeiéyrau, 
aorist) as to how he would deal also with so many 
others who in future would believe on him. Tov peddov- 
tov morevew iS a periphrastic future: “those about to 
believe,” i. e., future believers. By using the present 
participle the iterative sense is made prominent, case 
after case would extend into the future. 

It was the will of Jesus to use Paul’s case as a dis- 
play of “all his longsuffering.” This does not imply 
that there are not other cases. Paul writes: that in 
me “as a foremost one” Jesus may display, etc. With 
the first zpéros Paul says that “as foremost” he be- 
longed to sinners; when zpérx now follows so closely, 
it must again signify rank. It cannot be a temporal 
designation and say that as “first” Paul antedated rav 
peddcvrwv, the believers of the coming days. Paul nat- 
urally deals only with a model of all the longsuffering 
of Jesus with reference to coming believers, whose 
cases, as far as Jesus’ longsuffering is concerned, re- 
semble this model, and not with unbelievers who, like 
Judas, despite all the longsuffering of Jesus persist 
in unbelief and do not end in mercy but in perdition. 
We occasionally find “‘believe on Jesus” (éri), to place 
confidence and trust “upon” him. “For life eternal” 
adds the blessed result of believing. This is fw in the 
spiritual sense which is now begotten in us by faith 
and extends to all eternity (see the fuller elaboration, 
Interpretation of St. John’s Gospel, 249; compare 
Matt. 19:16). 

How could the Jewish myths, the dabbling with 
the Mosaic genealogies, the ignorant playing with 
Mosaic law serve for the conversion of sinners, shed 
light on the Lord’s mercy and on his longsuffering in 
enduring such sinners until mercy is able to bring them 
to faith and to salvation? How would Paul have fared 
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if there had been only such myths, etc.? What about 
all sinners in the future? Only when the law is law- 
fully used “in accord with the gospel of the glory of 
the blessed God,” that gospel which is now entrusted 
to Paul (v. 11), could the longsuffering of Jesus at 
last bestow his mercy for faith and life eternal. 


17) Ex sensu gratiae fluit doxologia, Bengel. This 
doxology is the outburst of a heart that is surcharged 
with feeling; it is induced not only by Paul’s own ex- 
perience but also by all that the Lord’s longsuffering 
and mercy mean for all past and all future believers. 
He sees these fountains of his and of their salvation 
and this eternal life and salvation itself and, stirred 
thus, he exclaims: New to the King of the eons, im- 
perishable, invisible, sole God, honor and glory for 
the eons of the eons! Amen. He rules the eons, the 
vast eras that are marked by what transpires in them 
whether they are conceived as belonging to time or to 
eternity (see the following phrase). 

This King is absolute. Note Luke 1:33 regarding 
the rule of Jesus ‘“‘for the eons.”’ Such a King is nat- 
urally “imperishable,” “who only has immortality” 
(6:16). He is the Supreme Spirit over all, not the 
object of the senses, but of faith and hence “invisible,” 
unseen. Yea, “sole God,” there is none besides him. 
The order of these terms accords with their meaning. 
The King of the eons who rules them and all that is 
in them must be imperishable as being infinitely supe- 
rior to them, must thus be Spirit, as such invisible be- 
cause he is superior to all that is visible, must thus be 
sole and only God with no other God existing. 

Paul has such a large number of doxologies, which 
are phrased in such varied forms that none of them 
follow a fixed formula but repeat precious Old Testa- 
ment expressions in free appropriation. Thus we note 
Ps. 145:13. Because Paul uses two nouns, some would 
separate them: To the King of the eons — imperish- 
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able, invisible, only God (construing all the adjectives 
with “God”) ; but if this were to be done, the adjectives 
would usually be placed after “God.” The variant 
readings need not detain us; one has been the basis 
of the A. V.’s translation: “the only wise God,” which 
is adopted from Rom. 16:27. 

We need no verb since this is an exclamation: to 
him “honor and glory for the eons of the eons!’ Honor 
is the esteem and reverence, and glory is the ascription 
of our praise as we see and adore all his excellencies. 
“For the eons of the eons,” plurals, adds the genitive 
in Hebrew fashion in order to indicate the superlative 
degree of duration, namely endlessness; it is our Eng- 
lish idiom “forever and ever.”’ Eternity is really time- 
lessness and not in any sense duration, but human 
language has no words to express that idea since the 
human mind is able to form no adequate conception 
because in its finiteness it is bound to ideas of time. 

“Amen” is the transliteration of the Hebrew word 
which (like hosanna and hallelujah) has passed un- 
changed into other languages. It means “truth” and, 
except in the Gospels, is placed at the end of a state- 
ment as a seal of verity. It is always emphatic and 
should be read so; it is a confessional affirmation that 
completely justifies what precedes and compels the 
reader to see and to recognize the fact. 


18) This charge I commit to thee, child Timothy, 
in accord with the prophecies proceeding in advance 
to thee, that thou war in connection with them the 
noble warfare as having faith and a good con- 
science which some, thrusting away, have made ship- 
wreck as regards the faith, to whom belong Hyme- 
naeus and Alexander, whom I have delivered over 
to Satan in order that they may be disciplined not to 
blaspheme. 

“This charge,” the one named in the verb in v. 3 
and in the noun in v. 5 and elucidated in the whole of 
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v. 3-17. It is once more summed up in the fva clause 
regarding warring the good warfare. Here at the end 
of this first part of the letter Paul commits this task 
of dealing with the érepodSdoxado. to Timothy in a rather 
formal way. He has already urged Timothy (v. 3) to 
attend to these people; so that no one may question 
Timothy’s authority in the matter Paul puts the com- 
mission into written form so that Timothy may pro- 
duce it if necessary. Paul even points to his own sum- 
mary action when he expelled two men during his brief 
stay at Ephesus (v. 20). Paul thus fortifies Timothy 
all around so that Timothy may act under Paul’s own 
fullest authority. | 

The view that “this charge” — the gospel in gen- 
eral or something less definite interrupts the context 
and leaves these verses hanging in the air. “Child 
Timothy” recalls the endearing address used in v. 2. 
Those who refer the “charge” to the gospel think that 
Paul intends to commit the gospel to this child as an 
inheritance to be preserved; others think of Timothy’s 
taking an admonition to heart. But the address “child” 
means that Timothy will carry out the charge of v. 
3-17 in the spirit of Paul, “in accord with the prophe- 
cies proceeding in advance to thee.” 

Luther is puzzled about this phrase and confesses, 
“T do not know what he (Paul) means with this text,” 
and wavers between the Old Testament prophecies and 
teachings and prophecies which were supposedly ut- 
tered with reference to Timothy when Paul in Lystra 
chose Timothy as his assistant. Most commentators 
decide for the latter, some refer to 4:14; 6:12; II Tim. 
1:6; 2:2; others refer to Acts 16:2, the good reports 
of the brethren in Lystra and Iconium about Timothy 
although they wrestle with the following év airais, Tim- 
othy’s warfare “‘in these prophecies.” 

Luther is evidently on the right track. These are, 
however, not Old Testament prophecies which preceded 
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Timothy by hundreds of years; why should their pro- 
ceeding so far in advance be mentioned? These are 
the apostolic prophecies and teachings which are de- 
scribed with a present (not an aorist) participle as 
getting to Timothy in advance of this time when he 
is especially called upon to make his disciplinary meas- 
ures accord with them (xaré) by conducting his good 
campaign “in connection with them.” We have dis- 
cussed prophecy in I Thess. 5:20; Rom. 12:6; I Cor. 
14:3 (which see). This word may refer to immediate 
revelation, but it is also used with reference to all 
transmission of such revelation by those who have 
received it mediately, and I Cor. 14:1 urges all Chris- 
tians to seek this gift and ability. This is the sense of 
“prophecies” in this passage. 

Even now, in this letter, such prophecies are com- 
ing to Timothy in advance of his work in applying 
them to the flighty teachers in the province of Asia. 
Paul certainly includes the teaching he has presented 
in this chapter, and it agrees with what he told Tim- 
othy before he had left him (v. 3) and with all that 
Paul had taught him; “proceeding to you” is the cor- 
rect word and the correct tense. It is well to note 
that emi oé does not = zepi, “concerning thee.” “Upon 
thee” means literally “to thee.” Timothy is well forti- 
fied and equipped in advance. Tpodywv even fits the 
idea of the next clause, that of waging a noble cam- 
paign. Like troops, these prophecies and true teach- 
ings come to Timothy in advance so as to enable him 
to make a good campaign in his new field. He is Paul’s 
lieutenant-general who is re-enforced by his general- 
-in-chief. 

The iva clause is an apposition to “this charge.” 
This does not mean that ‘this charge’ does not 
refer to the one mentioned in v. 3 and 5, to silence 
those teaching something else; the iva clause merely 
advances the iva of v. 8, it merely says that what 
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v. 3 orders Timothy to do is a campaign, and that 
it ought to be an excellent or a noble one, one that 
is well conducted: “that thou campaign in connec- 
tion with them the (i. e., thy) noble campaign” (cog- 
nate accusative). This is military language: Tim- 
othy is the orparyyés — he has a orpdérevpa — is engaged 
in otparevew — is to accomplish rv xadtv orparelav. But 
his forces are these “prophecies,” his whole campaign- 
ing is a spiritual one. Paul’s charge to Timothy does 
not merely have this as its purpose; this is the charge 
itself, this is what v. 3 means. 


19) As he campaigns thus he is to have “faith 
and a good conscience,” not Christian faith in general 
nor a good conscience in general; this is faith in the 
prophecies he is to use as his victorious forces in this 
campaign and thus a good conscience that is due to 
relying only on these prophecies and apostolic teach- 
ings even as only “in connection with them” he is to do 
the campaigning. Apart from them Timothy’s con- 
science would be in a sad plight indeed. 

That comment is not acceptable which says that 
Timothy is to add to the prophecies “faith and a good 
conscience.”’” This comment misunderstands the force 
of éywv which merely describes the subject of orparevy: 
“that thou campaign as having faith,” etc. We have 
already said that this is not a purpose clause. Nor can 
we accept any comment to the effect that Timothy is 
not to lose his faith and a good conscience. Would 
Paul appoint as his lieutenant a man regarding whom 
he still had such fears? The point is that, when he is 
correcting errors such as were found in the Asian field, 
even a good man might resort to other means than 
the prophecies, might not trust them sufficiently and 
thus hurt his own conscience. We, too, who have so 
many evils to contend with in the churches might well 
note this fact. 
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The Greek permits Paul to continue with three con- 
secutive relative clauses; in English we should use in- 
dependent sentences. The first is to be construed with 
“a good conscience” and not also with “faith,” for “the 
faith” appears in the relative clause: “which some by 
thrusting away (or: having thrust away) made ship- 
wreck regarding the (their) faith.” When they thrust 
aside their conscience which tried to hold them to the 
prophecies they had learned from faithful teachers 
they made shipwreck of their very faith. One cannot 
keep his faith while he plays fast and loose with the 
prophecies (Word). He will have to silence his con- 
science, make it cease crying out against such prac- 
tice, and then his faith is wrecked whether he admits 
it or not. A new, graphic figure is added, but it agrees 
with the other figure. The one is the disturbance of 
war during a campaign, the other is the disturbance 
of a storm at sea. In both our one reliance is proph- 
ecy, the Word. It is a sad campaign, a sad wreck, if 
conscience is thrust aside and reliance is sought in 
something aside from or contrary to the prophecies or 
Word. 

Paul says that ‘‘some” did make shipwreck of their 
faith and then names two who had already been ex- 
pelled. The fact that these “some” are not identical 
with the “some” mentioned in v. 3 is apparent from 
what is said about each group. Both of the groups are 
mentioned in connection with the charge to Timothy 
and must thus belong to the same class from whose 
follies Timothy is to rid the churches. These “‘some” 
mentioned in our verse are the worst of the group 
mentioned in v. 3 and 7, the leaders in this business of 
myths and genealogies and fancies about the law that 
could not possibly help sinners in accord with the gos- 
pel. They got so far away from the apostolic proph- 
ecies that they did even what is here stated regarding 
their conscience and their faith. Paul himself had 
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dealt with two of them, and when he held up to them 
the prophecies, i. e., the apostolic gospel teaching, and 
thereby tried to reach their conscience he found that 
they had actually thrust all good conscience away and 
had thereby lost their faith altogether. The true gos- 
pel teaching no longer made an impression on them, 
it had been smothered by their myths, etc. 

Paul is not warning Timothy lest he, too, join their 
number and likewise be delivered over to Satan. One 
does not send as a lieutenant to smite such men with 
the apostolic teaching in a campaign a man whom he 
must warn not to go over to the enemy. These rela- 
tive clauses point out the opposites: Timothy having 
the prophecies and thus faith and a good conscience — 
these men having neither; Timothy is thus to eject 
them as Paul has already ejected two of them. 

20) “To whom belong” is the same kind of a gen- 
itive as that found in v. 16. There is reason for the 
construction with relatives, it ties everything together 
from the loss of faith to ultimate expulsion. We see 
no reason for thinking that this is not the Hymenzus 
mentioned in II Tim. 2:17. There he is an example of 
teaching that eats like a cancer; here an example of 
excommunication. Alexander is so common a name 
that we are not ready to identify him with the Jew 
Alexander mentioned in Acts 19:33. To think that this 
Jew became a Christian and then an apostate blas- 
phemer whom Paul excommunicated, can be only a 
conjecture. Is he the “Alexander, the metalworker,” 
mentioned in II Tim. 4:14? Why should he, then, be 
identified as “the metalworker” in the second letter 
and not in the first? Moreover, the two men referred 
to in this letter are residing in Ephesus or in one of 
the churches of the Ephesian group while the man 
mentioned in Second Timothy seems to be living in 
Rome. It is again conjecture to transfer him from 
Ephesus to Rome and then back again to Ephesus. 
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“Whom I gave over to Satan in order that they may 
be disciplined (see Trench on the word) not to blas- 
pheme”’ reads so much like I Cor. 5:5 that the two acts 
are similar. Both of them were formal expulsions or 
excommunications, see the interpretation of the Cor- 
inthian passage. In I Cor. 5:3-5, Paul writes as though 
he himself were present at the meeting of the congre- 
gation in Corinth and were offering the formal resolu- 
tion to expel the man (v. 4, 5), which was to be 
formally adopted by the congregation, “to deliver such 
a one over to Satan.” The same words are here used. 
There the case was one of incest and impenitence, here 
it was one of blasphemy. In both instances excom- 
munication must needs follow. 

And that is the sense of “giving over to Satan.” 
These two cases are like that of Judas whose heart 
Satan had filled. They are cases not merely of some 
false doctrine or other, whose proponent must also be 
expelled, but not by at once giving him over to Satan, 
for a doctrinal error may not mean that all faith has 
already been lost. Impenitence in the case of open sin, 
likewise blasphemy, does mean that. When Paul says 
“T gave over,” in the light of I Cor. 5:3-5 this cannot 
mean that Paul did this alone, without the congrega- 
tion, by his apostolic authority alone, but must be un- 
derstood as it is in I Cor. 5:5. When the cases were 
brought before the congregation, Paul made the mo- 
tion indicated, and the congregation adopted the mo- 
tion. The New Testament knows of no hierarchical 
excommunication. 

Some seem to think that I Cor. 5:5 implies that. 
Satan is to punish the man given over to him by phy- 
sical disease and the like; some say that he was to be 
punished by demoniacal possession, and such punish- 
ment was to bring the expelled man to repentance, as 
if repentance is ever produced by such means, as if 
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Satan would thus play into the hands of Christ! Such 
views are scarcely tenable. 

The purpose clause: “that they be disciplined not 
to blaspheme,” means that this congregational act of 
discipline may, as the church’s final means, bring home 
to these blasphemers the enormity of their sin and 
guilt, and that they may be crushed in contrition by 
the law and come to repentance. Excommunication 
does not aim to bring about the sinner’s damnation 
but his reclamation. Often the law does not strike 
through until it is applied to the limit. Even when it 
is so applied it does not always succeed; this is only 
the last expedient. The sinner may remain in Satan’s 
hands. 

Timothy knew these two cases. Whether he had 
already arrived from Philippi and was present at the 
double excommunication we are unable to say. That 
point is not material. If he came a bit later he heard 
all about what had been done. The point is that, when 
Paul left for Macedonia, all such discipline was placed 
into Timothy’s hands, who was to direct and to super- 
vise it in the entire province. 

The conclusion is fully warranted that Paul found 
only these two, Hymenzeus and Alexander, in Ephesus 
itself and thus under his own direction at once had 
the congregation deal with them. If there had been 
others of this type in Ephesus, Paul would have had 
them attended to just as promptly before he proceeded 
on his way. Thus Ephesus itself had been rid of 
such men before Paul left. The cases which Timothy 
would have to attend to would be found outside of 
Ephesus, scattered here and there in other congrega- 
tions of the province. Paul’s object in naming the 
two cases that occurred in Ephesus and in stating what 
he himself had done with them is to enable Timothy to 
show this letter wherever he may be questioned or op- 
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posed when he insists that effective measures be taken 
in any congregation. Timothy has in writing what 
Paul did in Ephesus; no less is to be done elsewhere 
whenever it becomes necessary. 

The word “blaspheme” sheds some light upon the 
tenets of the men who taught érepa, myths, genealogical 
fancies, and ignorant legal notions in some of the Asian 
congregations. Some of these men arrived at the point 
where they actually blasphemed the true law of the 
gospel teachings and endeavored to remove these in 
order to make their myths, etc., the sole teaching. No 
congregation could tolerate such men in its midst. Still 
more light is offered by II Tim. 2:16, 17, the “profane 
and vain babblings eating like a cancer,” with malig- 
nancy crowding out the teaching of the saving truth. 
“Stop it!’ (see v. 3) is Paul’s charge to Timothy. 


CHAPTER II 


How Timothy Is to Regulate the Public 
Services and Offices 


About Prayer in the Public Services 


1) Paul treats two points when he considers the 
public services of the congregations: 1) whoisto be 
included in the prayers; 2) the part women may take 
in the services. What Paul has seen and learned on 
his recent visit in the Ephesian field evidently led him 
to charge Timothy with the directions here given. 
Whether he had mentioned them to Timothy before 
he left Ephesus is not indicated. 

I urge, then, first of all, that there be made peti- 
tions, prayers, approaches, thanksgivings in behalf of 
all men, in behalf of kings and all who are in 
eminence, so that we may lead a still and restful life 
in all godliness and gravity. 

Oiv merely makes the transition to something else; 
it is our “then.” Since the subject of foolish teachers 
has been concluded, ‘“‘then” takes us to the next subject. 
The efforts that regard this connective as basing what 
is now said on something special in the preceding are 
rather strained. John uses otv as Paul does here (B.-P. 
945, also Kretzmann, Pastoralbriefe). When 8¢ is 
similarly used it is our “now” and not our “then.” 
Paul is again urging (1:3), which is sufficient, for 
more than this is not needed in regard to this matter. 
“First of all” means that he has a number of other 
things that are likewise to be urged; we have them 
in the rest of this letter. The A. V. follows Luther and 
construes “first of all’? with the infinitive; but no sec- 
ond and third infinitives or their equivalents follow. 

(5387) 
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“That there be made petitions,” etc., is passive, 
which leaves the persons who are to make them (iter- 
ative present) unnamed. These persons are Timothy 
and the congregations; Timothy is to direct them, and 
the congregations are to follow his directions. Few 
commentators will entertain the thought that Paul’s 
directions are intended only for individuals and not 
for congregations. Timothy should not be regarded 
as being the pastor of the church in Ephesus; the 
elders were the pastors, Timothy was Paul’s represent- 
ative who directed pastors and churches in the entire 
province; hence Paul also puts these directions into 
writing in case somebody raised objection. 

We may now study a number of synonyms. First, 
there are four words for prayer: Sejces (déonar), “pe- 
titions” to fill needs; zpocevyai, the sacred word for 
“prayers,” which is as broad as the English word and 
a reverent term; erevéas (evrvyydvo), found only here 
and in 4:5 in the New Testament, “free, familiar pray- 
er such as boldly draws near to God” (Trench). These 
three belong together. Stellhorn, Pastoralbriefe Pauli, 
says that the first implies the humble feeling of our 
great need of the gifts and the blessings of God who 
alone is able to bestow what is good and wholesome; 
the second, coming to God with due reverence, recog- 
nizing him as the Lord, the great God of heaven and 
earth, before whom we must bow in the dust; the third, 
drawing nigh to him in childlike trust and freedom, 
making known our wishes, and knowing that he will, 
indeed, give us what is salutary. Congregational 
prayer, when one voice speaks for all, leaves many 
with idle, drifting minds, which is the opposite of what 
lies in Paul’s words. 

Eixapuoria, “thanksgivings,” adds grateful acknowl- 
edgments for past mercies to humble, worshipful, 
trustful requests. These are never to be absent when 
we are praying, for however sad our condition may 
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be, we always enjoy great and undeserved blessings. 
Trench writes about thanksgiving: “As such it may 
and will subsist in heaven (Rev. 4:9; 7:12) ; will in- 
deed be larger, deeper, fuller there than here; for only 
there will the redeemed know how much they owe to 
their Lord; and this, while all other forms of prayer 
in the very nature of things will have ceased in the 
entire fruition of the things prayed for.” 

“For all men,” ézép, “in their behalf,” is world-wide 
and is not to be restricted in any way. No matter how 
far away men may be, the prayers of the church are 
able to reach them. Who can number all men? Yet 
these prayers omit none. “All men” transcends even 
national confines. ‘‘All men” means that, although mil- 
lions do not pray or pray aright, the congregations of 
true believers who do know how to pray speak for 
them and leave none unprayed for. Paul does not 
seem to be afraid that a congregation may pray for 
too many or ask too much. If such praying were use- 
less, the apostle would not write what he does write. 

2) Prayer is international, cosmopolitan, and yet 
patriotic in the highest sense. ‘All men” and “kings 
and all who are in eminence” rightly go together. All 
men are divided into national and political groups 
under governmental heads who have lesser officials 
beneath them, each of whom has his own eminence. 
The welfare of each nation is bound up with its gov- 
ernment so that Paul means that we are to pray for 
“all men” as men, as one great mass, and yet also for 
nations under their rulers and magistrates. We recall 
Rom. 13:1, ete. To pray for the latter is equally need- 
ful. When Paul refers to “kings” he is not endorsing 
monarchy as being the only rightful form of govern- 
ment. After writing “all men,” “emperors” would 
have been too narrow a term, for although the Roman 
Empire was vast in extent it did not include all men 
and all nations. Some people had had other than royal 
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forms of government. “Kings” is the best term to use 
when supreme rulers in general are referred to. Some 
rulers, high and low, were evil; yet how many of “all 
men” were not also evil? The prayers of the church 
are not limited; in fact, especially evil men need 
prayers. 

The church has followed Paul’s directions. As a 
part of its main service it has what is called the Gen- 
eral Prayer. We may ask why Paul urges this com- 
prehensiveness of prayer for the public services in the 
Asian churches. He offers us no clew. During his 
recent visit he had perhaps noted a lack in this respect ; 
the prayers offered in the churches were including 
only the church with its members or only the homeland. 

We regard iva as indicating contemplated result: 
“so that we may lead a still and restful life in all god- 
liness and gravity.” The statement that this clause 
after all asks the Christians in reality to pray only for 
themselves is an unfair remark. When Christians do 
pray for themselves, the blessings they receive are by 
no means confined to themselves; equally, when they 
pray for all men, their rulers, etc., “all men” not only 
includes all Christians but the many blessings secured 
by this prayer for the non-Christians, for rulers and 
people are again not confined to non-believers. One 
of the very great results will be the one here stated. 
Some specify what is to be prayed for. The best inter- 
pretation as to the contents of such a prayer is that 
embodied in our General Prayer: “Cause thy glory 
to dwell in our land, mercy and truth, righteousness 
and peace everywhere to prevail, etc. . . . Graciously 
defend us from all calamities by fire and water, from 
war and pestilence, from scarcity and famine,” etc. 

Stellhorn comments: “In the case of an individual 
mature Christian little or nothing for his own spiritual 
life may depend on the government of his country; 
the most wicked government may afford him oppor- 
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tunity to attest and to prove his faith in the most 
notable way. But for the weaker and younger Chris- 
tians and thus for the congregation and the church, 
which as a rule consists for the greater part of such, 
‘a tranquil and quiet life’ is necessary if it is to be at 
the same time a life of ‘godliness and gravity’... 
How disorder and wild, undisciplined conditions in a 
country, how especially cruel persecution harms the 
weaker members of the church and thus the church 
herself, experience has abundantly proved. Thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands have permitted them- 
selves to be drawn away from the Christian confession 
and life, have lost faith and salvation, no more living 
‘in all godliness and gravity.’ ” 

Ayo Biov is a current expression although it is 
found only here in the New Testament. “*Hpepos and 
yovxwos (the verb is found in I Thess. 5:11; the noun in 
II Thess. 3:12) are close synonyms: ‘‘still — restful,” 
without inner fears or outward harassment. The two 
are combined in order to emphasize the idea. But 
“godliness and gravity” are not synonyms: the one = 
the right reverencing of God, inward and thus also 
cutward — the other, dignified and worthy conduct 
toward our fellow men. “All” is to be construed with 
both nouns and means that both godliness and grav- 
ity are to be complete. Luther’s Ehrbarkeit is a good 
translation of “gravity”; “honesty,” the translation of 
the A. V., is to be understood in the older sense of 
honorableness. 


8) This (is) excellent and acceptable before our 
Savior God who wants all men to be saved and to come 
to realization of truth. For one (is) God; one also 
(is) Mediator for God and men, a man, Christ Jesus, 
the one who gave himself a ransom for all, this testi- 
mony for their own seasons, etc. 

Paul does not write this because Timothy and the 
people with whom he is to deal do not know it but be- 
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cause they do know it, and because this knowledge is 
to be applied when they arrange their prayers for the 
public services. The churches are to pray as stated, 
not because Paul says so, not because Timothy tells 
them to do so, but because this is excellent and accep- 
able in God’s sight as being the one who wants all men 
to be saved, etc. Paul states these facts in order to be 
helpful to Timothy and to the churches so that they 
may act intelligently and from conviction and not me- 
chanically. It is one thing to know and another to use 
that knowledge aright. 

Believers and the Una Sancta are to be separate 
from the world, from all other men in many respects, 
for they have been called out of the world, and the 
world hates them (John 15:18, 19) ; but in the matter 
of prayer this holding aloof from the world does not 
apply for the reasons here stated. Who would pray 
for the world if the churches did not do so? When 
Jesus says, “I pray not for the world” (John 17:9), 
this refers to what we call his special intercession in 
which he asks for what can be bestowed only on believ- 
ers, that God sanctify them in the truth so that they 
may all be one. This special intercession does not 
exclude Christ’s general intercession, Isa. 53:12: He 
“made intercession for the transgressors,” even for his 
murderers (Luke 23:34), his blood speaks better 
things than that of Abel (Heb. 12:24). 

Tovro refers to the infinitive clause, to the making 
of prayers for all men. The phrase “before our Savior 
God” is to be construed with both “excellent and ac- 
ceptable.” When these prayers come before God on 
his heavenly throne, his judgment pronounces them 
morally and spiritually “excellent,” a true expression 
of the Christian spirit of his people, and thus God re- 
ceives these prayers as being “acceptable,” to be 
answered in his goodness and his grace. In English it 
is better to say: “of God, our Savior,” but Paul writes: 
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“of our Savior God.” The apposition is “God” and not, 
as in 1:1, “our Savior.” The reason for adding the 
exceptional title “Savior” is the same as that advanced 
in interpreting 1:1. God’s Word is to be applied to 
sinners (1:8, etc.) in order to save them as by it this 
great sinner Paul was saved, it is not to be played with 
and turned into fancies. It is the Word of our Savior 
God. 

4) “Our” Savior cannot be limited to Paul and to 
Timothy: “thy Savior and mine,” or only to Christians 
in general; the next clause removes such a limitation. 
“Our” means that God has already saved us, but none 
of us would be thus saved if it were not God’s will that 
“all men be saved and come to truth’s realization.” 
“All men” is placed forward for the sake of emphasis. 
This is the important term, it is repeated from v. 1 and 
is followed by the general word “men” and by “for all” 
in v. 5, 6. 

It is a severe indictment when in his Commentary 
Calvin says regarding this passage that all who use it 
to oppose his doctrine of absolute predestination “are 
subject to puerile hallucination,” that Paul means that 
no people or class of men are excluded from salvation 
(apostolus simpliciter intelligit, nullum mundi vel pop- 
ulum, vel ordinem a salute excludit), that Paul is 
speaking only of the different races of men and not of 
individuals as such, and that he also wishes the class 
of kings and rulers to be included. But this is a uni- 
versal statement of the Scriptures. 

Our dogmaticians call this the antecedent will of 
God, which is stated so often in Scripture, as in Ezek. 
33:11; John 3:16; II Pet. 3:9. The truth that God 
wants all men to be saved is corroborated by the fact 
that Christ “gave himself a ransom for all’ (v. 6), 
and that God provides the efficacious means of grace 
and salvation for all. The passive “to be saved” cer- 
tainly does not mean to be saved by somebody else than 
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“our Savior God.” The reason the active is not used: 
“who wants to save all men,” is that the passive im- 
plies the means for being saved even as “to come to 
realization of truth” states the means. This second 
infinitive still refers to the antecedent will which ap- 
plies equally to all men. When men reject this blessed 
universal will which also includes them (Matt. 23:37), 
the subsequent will sends them to judgment and to 
perdition: Matt. 23:38; Mark 16:16. The dogma- 
ticians do not divide the will of God nor assert that 
God has two wills; they divide only the objects with 
which God’s will deals as the Scriptures themselves do. 
See Franz Pieper, Dogmatik I, 558, etc. 

Eis érlyvwow ddnbeias omits the articles and thereby 
merely stresses the quality of the nouns. ’Eziyvwos is 
more intense than yoos, Hrkenntnis over against 
Kenntnis. The English has no such companion terms, 
and we try to convey what the former means by trans- 
lating it “realization,” a knowledge which affects the 
religious life, eine die persoenliche Teilnahme in Ans- 
pruch nehmende und auf die Person einwirkende 
Erkenntnis, one which engrosses the personal religious 
interest and has its full effect on the person. There 
may be a false yvoous but never a false éxiywoos. “Of 
truth” is the objective genitive, meaning “saving truth” 
or the gospel in its substance as divine reality. Its 
embodiment is Jesus in his person and his work 
(John 14:6). “Truth” and “the truth” are regularly 
used in the New Testament as terms for the gospel, 
God’s objective means for salvation. “Realization of 
truth” = saving apprehension of and faith in the gos- 
pel, the subjective and the objective means combined. 

It is an undue limitation to say that “‘to be saved” 
is eschatological, for in the case of each person salva- 
tion begins when he comes to realization of truth. It 
is a distinction without a difference to say that the 
infinitives should be transposed since one is saved by 
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coming to this realization. Here the will of God is 
expressed, and that will wants the result (salvation) 
and thus the one means by which this result is attained. 
The passive idea might have been retained: be saved 
and be brought to realization. The active removes 
the idea of compulsion and irresistibility when God ex 
nolentibus facit volentes. No one can possibly in the 
least degree come by his own efforts; the Father draws 
him (John 6:44) by his grace and bis truth; it is given 
to him to come (v. 6), and so he comes. Jesus, the 
Truth, calls, “Follow me!” and, being thus drawn, we 
come unto him. But some set and harden their hearts 
against God and so do not come. The mystery as to 
why so many do this does not lie in God or in the truth 
but in themselves. In the writer’s opinion an explana- 
tion of this phenomenon would require that we furnish 
a reasonable explanation for an unreasonable act, 
which is an impossibility. The Scriptures do not offer 
an explanation. 

The fact that God, our Savior, wants all men to 
be saved and come to realization of truth is the rea- 
son that our praying for all men is excellent and 
acceptable in his sight. “Os thus has causal force: 
“because he is the one who,” etc. 

5) Tdép elucidates by adding two great facts. Here 
are mighty facts that are in perfect agreement: the 
one, that God wants all men to be saved, etc.; then 
these two, that one and one only is God, and that one 
and one only is Mediator for God and men, etc. It is 
inaccurate to speak of proof; when we are shown the 
facts, they elucidate each other, we see each one with 
greater clearness. But let us understand the Greek 
correctly. It cannot be translated: “There is one God, 
one Mediator also” (R. V.), the numerals modifying 
the nouns; nor: “God is one, God’s and men’s Mediator 
is one,” the nouns as subjects, the numerals as pred- 
icates. 'The numerals are the subjects, the nouns the 
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predicates (hence they are minus the article) : “One 
(is) God,” not two or more; “One also (is) Mediator 
for God and men,” not several. Nor should these two 
facts be separated, for they have been joined in v. 3, 
where “our Savior God” joins them; and they are again 
joined here, not merely by xai (“also”), but by this 
Mediator who is “Mediator for this one, namely for 
God and men.” 

See how perfectly the facts harmonize: Our Savior 
God is pleased to have us pray for all men and not 
only for ourselves — our Savior God wants all men to 
be saved and thus also us and not just us and some 
with us — he and also the one who is Mediator is one, 
he as Savior God and Christ Jesus as Mediator in the 
one, identical relation to all men. Seeing all this, let 
us confidently proceed to pray for all men, among them 
being those men (kings, etc.) under whom all other 
men are placed, whose management is so important 
for themselves and for all others. 

We cannot refer to Gal. 3:19, 20 in order to obtain 
the sense of “Mediator for God and men” (objective 
genitives), for Moses was a mediator only in the sense 
of an Uebermittler who represented the many of Israel 
in conveying God’s law to them (see this passage). 
The same is true regarding Heb. 8:6; 9:15; 12:14, 
where Christ is presented as originating and transmit- 
ting a better testament and relation between God and 
his people than the ones Moses brought to Israel. In 
our passage two parties are mentioned so that the 
rendering of our versions is substantially correct: 
“Mediator between God and men,” although “between” 
is not in the text. We keep close to the context when 
we say that Christ mediates the will (6é\a) of our 
Savior God for him and by this realizes the ow6jva. for 
men, so that through him there is salvation for them. 
For we must always remember that God and not men, 
not even men in conjunction with God accom- 
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plished this mediation. What Christ did to effect this 
mediation is stated in v. 6. Christ is the Mediator “of 
men,” of course, of all men. 

In the apposition to ‘Mediator’: “a man Christ 
Jesus,” we have the name itself as an apposition to 
“a man.” The emphasis is: “One also (is) Mediator 
for God and men, a man Christ Jesus.” The fact that 
this one Mediator is “a man,” just “a man,” and not one 
who belongs to a certain class or kind of men, makes 
his mediation pertain to men as such, é#pwro, to human 
beings, none being excepted who are such. Paul is 
stating only the fact that the one Mediator is ‘‘a man”; 
he states this fact together with the others that God 
wants all men to be saved and that one is God, one also 
Mediator, and he Mediator for God and men. Thus as 
this fact of his being “man” gets its light from the as- 
sociated facts, so it sheds its light on them, all men, 
human beings as human beings are involved. “Christ 
Jesus” is his blessed name, his official, mediatorial 
title: ‘‘Christ,” Messiah, Anointed (Matt. 3:16, 17), 
and his personal name “Jesus,” Savior, which was 
given him by God himself before he was born as man 
(Matt. 1:21). 

6) Another apposition brings forward the main 
act by which he realized this universal mediatorship: 
“the one who gave himself a ransom for all,” which 
should be read in one breath with the preceding. This 
refers to Christ’s act in Gethsemane when he literally 
“gave himself” into the hands of his enemies, to die 
as he had foretold. This was a voluntary act; he laid 
down his life, no man could take it from him even also 
as he took it again, John 10:18. His voluntary sacri- 
fice reveals all the greatness and the nobility of his 
love and settles once for all the charge of injustice on 
the part of God, that he should have unjustly punished 
the innocent instead of the guilty. Jesus gave himself 
willingly, assumed all our guilt and penalty, and God 
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accepted his all-sufficient sacrifice as “a sweet-smelling 
savor” (Eph. 5:2). 

The substitutionary act of Jesus is here attested in 
a threefold way: twice by dvridvtpov (by Avtpov which 
itself means “ransom” and by dvri which in this com- 
pound has the meaning “instead’’) and a third time by 
ixép, “in behalf of,” which the ransom could not be 
unless it be “instead of.” On the latter R. 631 says 
that in these passages this preposition “has the result- 
ant notion of ‘instead,’ and only violence to the context 
can get rid of it.” On the former R. 573, etc., says: 
“In \vrpov dvri roAdov (Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45) the 
parallel is more exact. These important doctrinal pas- 
sages teach the substitutionary conception of Christ’s 
death, not because avri of itself means ‘instead,’ which 
is not true, but because the context renders any other 
resultant idea out of the question. Compare also drzi- 
AvTpov vrép TavTwv by Paul, where both év7i and vrép COM- 
bine with Avzpov in expressing this idea.” See also the 
whole chapter in Robertson’s The Minister and his 
Greek New Testament, 35-42: the papyri evidence on 
imép places the whole matter of substitution beyond all 
caviling rationalistic question as far as linguistics are 
concerned. Only one course is open to the objector, 
namely to refuse to believe what the Scriptures say in 
plain words. B.-P. 1341: izép, anstelle von, anstatt, in 
Stellvertretung; 115, the whole article on dvvi. 


While Paul writes “Mediator for God and men,” we 
now have “himself a ransom for all” (“a ransom” is the 
predicative accusative) ; “men” = “all” even as v. 1 and 
4 have “all men.” Meyer combines the following pas- 
sages: The entire human race lay bound in the power 
of darkness, Col. 1:18, and could not free itself, Matt. 
16:26; then Christ came and paid the necessary dyridv- 
tpov, even himself, his own life, Matt. 20:28, and so ob- 
tained for us all the priceless cwrypfa. Other passages 
may be similarly combined. From Avzpov in Matt. 20:28 
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and Mark 10:45, plus dyriAvrpov in Paul we have dzo\v- 
tpwos, “ransoming”’; this English term is better than 
the usual rendering “redemption.” 


The remark is true enough that Jesus had to be both 
man and God in order to mediate between the two as he 
did; yet that is not what Paul brings out by “a man 
Christ Jesus.” Again it is true that Jesus had to be 
man in order to die for us; yet this is not what Paul 
stresses here. We correlate “a man” with “for men” 
in connection with what precedes as we have indicated 
above. Docetism appeared later, became connected 
with Gnosticism, and toward the end of the second cen- 
tury appeared as the heretical sect of the Docetz, I John 
4:3. To speak of “the representative man” is to mis- 
understand Paul who writes dvOpwros, ‘a man,” in the 
sense of the R. V.: “One (is) Mediator, (himself) man, 
Christ Jesus.” Subordinationism finds no support in 
this statement. The fact of Christ’s being man in no 
way contradicts his being God. In the work of pro- 
viding salvation for all men the ransoming was as- 
sumed by the second person. Paul states the mighty 
facts; theologians have devised their theories about 
the atonement because they were not satisfied with the 
facts as they stand. 

Grammatically it makes no difference whether 76 
papripiov Kaipois iSios is made an apposition to all that 
precedes in v. 5, 6 or an accusative absolute. To re- 
strict it to the last apposition 6 Sovs xrd., is untenable 
since this is itself an apposition; thus also the sense 
cannot be that Christ’s act of giving himself a ransom 
for all is the testimony in act, the testifying to men, 
however the following relative clause (v. 7) is then 
understood. “This testimony for their own seasons” 
is that of the gospel. The “witnesses” bearing it are 
the apostles (Acts 1:8) who could, indeed, testify at 
firsthand. Their testimony stands for all time. Paul 
was added to the Twelve and was qualified as an apostle 
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by the fact that Jesus appeared to him on the road to 
Damascus. 

We may regard the dative as temporal: “in their 
own times,” or as commodi: “for their own times,” 
these denoting the xapof or “seasons” of the New Tes- 
tament, from the time the ransom was paid until the 
iast day. Before this, in the “seasons” of the Old Tes- 
tament, there were and could be, strictly speaking, only 
promises and prophecies about the will of God for all 
men and about this Mediator for all of them. Now 
there is “this testimony” that all the promises and 
prophecies are fulfilled. 

7) So Paulis able to add: for which (testimony) 
I on my part was appointed a herald and an apostle 
— I am speaking truth, not lying — a teacher of Gen- 
tiles in faith and truth. 

This relative clause adds the final item to all that 
has been said about “all men” and having the churches 
pray for all of them. Since this is a relative clause it 
brings the secondary item; the primary ones are God’s 
will that all men be saved, that one is God, one is 
Mediator, and that this is he who gave himself a ran- 
som for all. Paul’s appointment to teach such as are 
Gentiles (évév, qualitative, no article) is in line with 
these facts yet is secondary. To put this into a rela- 
tive clause which is attached to “the testimony” is also 
proper because Paul completes the thought of v. 4: 
“and come to realization of truth.” The bulk of human- 
ity consisted of Gentiles, and in order to help to reach 
this vast bulk with salvation so that Gentiles as well as 
Jews might come to realization of truth, Paul was 
especially appointed an apostle of the Gentiles. We 
thus see that this clause rounds out the presentation 
concerning “all men.” 

It is rather unkind to say that Paul again obtrudes 
himself, his office and his authority. Nor is it correct 
to say that he was always beset by enemies who chal- 
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lenged his authority and then to find some of these 
enemies in chapter 1. In chapter 1 he is not fighting 
enemies and is not vindicating his authority. Those to 
whom he refers were foolish teachers and nothing 
more. In this second chapter Paul has no more to say 
about them and takes up the public worship of the 
churches, which is something that is entirely different. 
A reference to passages in other letters that speak 
about enemies is irrelevant. 

“For which (testimony) appointed was I on my 
part a herald and an apostle,” és, I in particular, to 
help to spread this testimony which was intended for 
all men. “Herald” — one who makes a loud, public 
announcement as he is ordered by a superior; paired 
with this word is “apostle’’ which — one sent forth on 
a commission by a superior. The two convey one gen- 
eral idea, both as a herald and as an apostle one would 
be “appointed.” Instead of at once adding to poth 
nouns the apposition ‘a teacher of Gentiles in faith 
and truth,” Paul prefixes the assurance: “I am speak- 
ing truth, not lying.” We see that he does the same in 
Rom. 9:1. 

This parenthesis is misunderstood when it is ap- 
plied to “a herald and apostle’; it looks forward. 
Twelve others had also been appointed heralds and 
apostles; éyé, “I on my part,” points to something dis- 
tinctive beyond that: Paul’s appointment as herald 
and apostle was to the effect that he should be this as a 
“teacher of Gentiles.” It is this point of being their 
teacher that is sealed with the assurance: “I am speak- 
ing truth, not lying.” “Teacher” does not intend to add 
a third function. Paul is not speaking regarding dif- 
ferent functions, for “apostle” expresses no function 
that is comparable to heralding and to teaching. No 
“and” joins “teacher” to herald and apostle, for “teach- 
er’ is an apposition to both “herald and apostle” and 
states the real point: ‘“‘a teacher of Gentiles.” Yet not 
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“of the Gentiles,” for Jesus sent out the Twelve to 
“all nations” (Matt. 28:19) ; Paul alone, however, was 
sent to Gentiles in a most specific way (Acts 9:15; 
26:17, 18). 

That explains the assurance that he is telling the 
truth; he was specifically the Lord’s herald and apostle 
as a teacher of pagans. Paul does not think that Tim- 
othy might perhaps doubt this. Had Timothy not been 
Paul’s assistant among these Gentiles for many a year? 
Once again let us remember that, while this letter in- 
structs Timothy as to what he is to do in the Asian 
churches and states these instructions in written form, 
it at the same time certifies Timothy as Paul’s repre- 
sentative and also certifies these instructions for all 
these churches so that no one may question them or 
Timothy’s authority. Paul always uses such assur- 
ances when he is able to appeal to no other witnesses, 
when something is only in his own heart or conscience, 
and he does so here where he can bring no witnesses 
for the type of appointment the Lord had given him. 
The point is essential here because it brings out the 
fact that God wants “all men’ to come to realization 
of truth. The great host of men were Gentiles; God 
made adequate provision to have the truth of the gospel 
brought also to them. 

The closing phrase has been variously interpreted. 
Let us at once say that we do not accept the interpre- 
tation which regards it as adding two personal attri- 
butes to Paul as a “teacher”: “in faithfulness and 
truthfulness,” treulich und wahrheitlich; or the view 
that it is a hendiadys, “in true faithfulness”; or the 
view that one is a quality in Paul: his own faith, while 
the other is the object of his teaching, the truth or 
doctrine he taught. After naming the personal objects 
of SiSdoxados With the objective genitive 26vév, Paul could 
not add the impersonal objects with two additional 
objective genitives; so he chooses év which has so wide 
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a range in Greek and writes: “a teacher of Gentiles in 
connection with faith and truth.” Anarthrous “truth” 
is the same truth that was mentioned in v. 4, the gospel 
truth. The statement that Paul should then have 
placed “faith” in second place is not warranted; for 
both is done by good logical writers, they at times have: 
cause — effect; at other times: effect — then its cause. 

Stellhorn states that the sphere (év) in which Paul 
operated as a teacher was not worldly science or art, 
attainments of human knowledge and ability, new po- 
litical and social ideas and ideals, but “faith and truth,” 
truth as the contents of faith. “The basic error of our 
own religiously muddled, in the worst sense unionistic 
times that everything depends on faith as a general 
confidence of the heart in a Higher Being and little or 
nothing on the contents of this faith, surely has no sup- 
port in Paul as little as in Christ or in general in the 
New Testament ... What relates to faith and truth, 
to faith as the saving confidence of the heart and to 
truth as the contents and ground of this faith, to preach 
and to teach that, to expound and to inculcate that is 
his (the preacher’s) office, this he must take into the 
pulpit, this he must make the all-controlling object of 
his study and work, and nothing else. All else dare 
serve only this one thing.” Incidentally, this exposi- 
ton explains why Paul places ‘‘truth” in the second 
place. As far as the construction with é is concerned, 
we still have it in English: teacher in music, in 
Latin, etc 


Menand Women in the Public Services 


8) As was the case in v. 1, oiv turns to the new 
subject and is not inferential. I intend, then, the 
men to do the praying in every place, lifting up holy 
hands without wrath and wrong consideration. 
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BovAopa: is Synonymous with 6éde. Thayer’s discus- 
sion of these two words is rather disappointing; C.-K. 
224 is to the point: the former is wider, “to have in 
mind, to intend’’; the latter means “to be energetically 
resolved,” to have the will for the deed. Here “I will” 
(A. V.) is too nearly like the latter, and “I desire’ (R. 
V.) is too weak, nor is “I wish” correct. As far as 
Bovroua: and rapaxade in v. 1 are concerned, they are of 
equal force. Both simply direct Timothy, the latter 
urging him in regard to what is to be done in the pub- 
lic services, the former stating who is to do this. While 
either might be used in either place, to urge what is to 
be done fits exactly, and to say who is to do this again 
fits in the same way. 

Tpoce’xecba, “to pray” or “to do the praying” is the 
broader term, which includes all that is implied in the 
four nouns used in v. 1. In v. 1 “petitions, prayers,” 
etc., are properly without articles; now “the men” 
properly has the generic article. In v. 1 the four nouns 
imply no contrast with four opposites; here “the men” 
are in contrast with all who are women (v. 9). This 
difference is not felt in English as witness the way in 
which our two versions translate; but in the Greek this 
is plain. The men only and no women whatever are 
to do the praying in the public worship of the congre- 
gations. “In every place’ — in every city or town 
where there is a congregation, where public worship 
is held. Timothy is Paul’s representative in the whole 
Asian territory and not merely in the one congregation 
in Ephesus. “In every place” has no reference to 
private worship, that of one or of a few individuals 
at home. 

The public worship and the entire management of 
it in each congregation were in the hands of the elders 
(5:17 refers to them). There was as yet no individual 
who was sole pastor. One or the other of these elders 
led the congregation in prayer; one or the other of 
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them read from Scripture; one or the other likewise 
taught (“in word and teaching,” 5:17) and prophesied 
(I Cor. 14), i. e., restated parts of the divine revela- 
tion. But all this was not restricted to the elders. 
Other members who had the proper ability were 
allowed to do the same things in and for the congre- 
gation. 

All of this was inherited from the synagogue, even 
the arrangement to have such elders was borrowed 
from this institution. We know that in the syna- 
gogues the Jewish elders called upon Paul and Barnabas 
to speak, Acts 13 :14-16, etc., because they were regarded 
as men who had the proper ability. Inthis way Paul and 
his assistants obtained the privilege to present the gospel 
in synagogue after synagogue. In I Cor. 14:29-33 
Paul directs that all speaking be done in due order, 
each man who has something to offer is to await his 
turn. The same is true with regard to the public pray- 
ing referred to here. Under direction of the called 
elders in every congregation only men are to lead in 
public prayer and not women, now one man, now an- 
other as the service offered occasion. The word Paul 
uses is oi dvSpes, “the men” (males), Maenner, not, as 
in v. 1, 4, 5, dvOpuro, human beings, Menschen. 


Paul’s presentation affords no basis for assuming 
that a feminist or “woman’s rights” movement was 
becoming evident in these churches. There were com- 
paratively few Jews among the converts, who were 
acquainted with the synagogue and the Old Testament 
regarding women and the public services. These con- 
gregations were new, a number of them had only re- 
cently been established. Questions such as this one 
regarding women would arise. When they did, here 
was the proper answer, which is given in much the 
same way as it is in I Cor. 14:34, 35. In the rest of 
the letter other questions are similarly answered. 
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“Lifting up holy hands,” etc., is only an incidental 
addition regarding the proper outer and inner attitude 
of the men who lead the congregations in prayer. To 
stand expresses honor to God, and to raise the hands is 
the attitude of ene who is beseeching. One stands in 
the presence of superiors; one stretches out the hands 
when pleading, and since God is always above us, the 
hands are lifted up. The Scriptures also mention other 
attitudes. They are by no means immaterial, for they 
reflect the corresponding attitude of the mind and the 
heart. When one man voices the prayers, petitions, 
etc., of a whole congregation, his outward attitude is 
the more important, for all those present see it. Our 
ministers and our congregations stand. 

We now fold the hands, which expresses the thought 
that, when we turn to God, we fold up and put away 
all that our hands are busy with in life so that none of 
these things distract our thoughts while we pray. Pros- 
tration, kneeling, bowing the head have their very 
proper significance and are to be used when they are 
in place. When Paul writes “the men” he means: 
“only men and not women”; when he uses the parti- 
ciple “lifting up hands” he does not mean: “only so,” 
as though no other proper position of the hands were 
acceptable to God. Jesus did not always lift up his 
hands, he sometimes lifted up his eyes. 

The important feature is “holy” hands, ‘‘without 
wrath and wrong considerations.” “Oows is used only 
a few times in the New Testament and is best explained 
by Trench as being the opposite of “polluted.” “Holy 
hands” are such as have not been polluted by our 
previous actions, for if we raised polluted hands we 
should insult God by raising such hands to him, he 
would see the pollution and turn away. “Ayos would 
express separation and devotion to God and is used 
much more frequently. Trench refers to the case of 
Joseph in bringing out the difference: by reverencing 
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the sanctities of marriage, which he could not violate 
without pollution, Joseph was dows; by keeping aloof 
from the temptress and being devoted to God he was 
ays. Since dows was frequently regarded as a word 
that had endings for only two genders, its construction 
with “hands” (and not with the participle) is assured. 


“Without wrath” refers to men. If there is anger 
in the heart, no matter against whom, such a heart is 
rendered unfit for all worship (Eph. 4:31; Col. 3:8). 
Wrath is so prominently mentioned here because of 
the way in which it is put forward by Jesus in Matt. 
5:22. To find wrath mentioned together with praying 
reminds one of Matt. 6:14, 15, where forgiving is men- 
tioned in connection with prayer. 

Wrath is, however, only a sample of sin in the 
heart; it is here combined with SwaAcywpds, “wrong 
thought” of any kind. The best definition of this word 
is given by C.-K. 683: “In the New Testament only 
with evil connotation regarding reprehensible thoughts 
and considerations.” This is exactly to the point here, 
for it covers all kinds of wrong thoughts regarding 
our fellow men or regarding God. This definition is 
also appropriate in Luke 24:38, and Rom. 14:1. We 
thus do not accept the rendering “disputing” (R. V.) 
and “doubting” (A. V. and R. V. margin) and the 
applicatory remarks based on these renderings. All 
wrong thought of any kind must be repentantly re- 
moved from the heart when we pray. The fact that 
this applies to those who are being led in prayer as 
well as to those who lead is self-evident. 

9) Likewise (I intend) that women adorn them- 
selves in adorning dress with modesty and sobriety, 
not in braids and gold or pearls or expensive clothing 
but — what befits women professing godly piety — 
by means of good works. 

We supply only the main verb “I intend” from v. 8. 
Those who supply also the infinitive: “Likewise I 
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intend that women pray,’ have difficulty with the 
infinitive xooueiv which they then construe as epexeget- 
ical or as consecutive, but praying is not adorning 
themselves. This adorning takes place before they go 
to church and is not a result of this churchgoing. Just 
as we have an infinitive with “the men,” so we have 
an infinitive with “women”; the infinitives are even 
placed chiastically. This answers the question as to 
how all the modifying phrases are to be construed: 
all three are to be construed with the one infinitive. It 
would be rather strange to understand Paul to say: 
“that women (pray) in adorning attire and (then ep- 
exegetically) adorn themselves with modesty,” etc.; 
or consecutively: “so as to adorn themselves,” etc. This 
construction is grammatically untenable on account of 
pera, “in company with,” which does not modify the 
infinitive; it modifies the év phrase so that the phrases 
“in adorning attire with modesty and sensibleness”’ 
form a unit. 

“Women,” without the article — women as women; 
in v. 8 “the men” =— these as distinguished from 
women. The fact that Paul is still speaking of public 
worship, of how women ought to appear there, ought 
not to be questioned, for in v. 11, 12 he continues to 
speak about public worship. This is, however, true, 
that “to adorn themselves” means to do this prior to 
attending public worship, and not during worship. The 
fact that, if women dress heart and body for church 
as here described, they will dress in no contrary way 
at any other time, does not need to be said. The holy 
hands without wrath, etc., are not a parallel to the 
phrases used regarding women. 

There is a neat play on words in xoopiw and xoopeiv 
which we seek to imitate: “in adorning attire — adorn 
themselves.” Luther sensed this when he translated in 
zierlichem Kleide sich schmuecken although he has 
been faulted for using zierlich. Let some say what 
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they will about Paul, he here states that women are to 
dress in good taste when they prepare to attend 
church. “Adorn” means to adorn, and the adjective 
“adorning” emphasizes this point. Katacrody (found 
only here in the New Testament) is not wuwerdige Hal- 
tung (B.-P. 655) but “dress” (literally, something let 
down), “habit,” even as the simplex orod; always = 
a flowing garment or robe. 

But this fair outward dress must ever be “in com- 
pany with modesty and sobriety,” which are inward. 
AiSés = Scheu, Scham, Ehrfurcht, the negative side of 
the moral sensibility which shrinks from transgressing 
the limits of propriety; we may say ‘“modesty,” 
“shamefastness” (R. V. and Trench; not the corrupted 
word “shamefacedness” of our A. V.). The companion 
word cudpootvy = “sobriety,” in Acts 26:25 it is like 
our “saneness” (our versions “soberness’”’). It is often 
translated “self-control” and is then uually referred to 
sexual passions in our passage despite Acts 26:25. Be- 
cause these two words are here referred to women they 
should not be unduly restricted to sex. Vanity, pride, 
and other improprieties are here also excluded. Ex- 
travagant dress is generally worn for mere display 
with the secret desire to produce envy. 

Isa. 3:18-24 names some of the extravagant female 
ornaments. Paul says: “not braids and gold or pearls 
or expensive clothes.” I Pet. 3:3 writes: “not the out- 
ward adorning of plaiting of hair and of wearing 
things of gold or putting on apparel.” This is the van- 
ity of personal display in order to attract general at- 
tention, in particular to fill other women with envy, 
to outshine rivals. These are “braids” or “plaits” of 
the hair, the putting it up in a showy, unusual fashion 
so as to become conspicuous, and not just common and 
customary braids. 

Paul does not say where the gold or the pearls are 
worn, whether in the braided hair, or in chains about 
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the neck, or in pins, etc., on the dress. Display of jew- 
elry is referred to. Aside from religion good taste 
forbids such display. The two “or” are not disjunc- 
tive so that, when gold is worn, pearls would not be; 
but conjunctive, which is a common use of “or” that 
draws attention to each item separately, to the gold 
for one thing, to the pearls for another, and also to the 
expensive clothes. The fact that flashy jewelry would 
be displayed with costly iuariwpds or “clothing” is ap- 
parent. Such a woman wants to make a stunning im- 
pression. Her mind is entirely on herself; she is unfit 
for worship. 

This verse does not refer merely to sex attraction. 
How many women who are past that age are given to 
the silly vanity of dress? Paul is not insisting on drab 
dress. Even this may be worn with vanity; the very 
drabness may be made a display. Each according to 
her station in life: the queen not being the same as her 
lady in waiting, the latter not the same as her noble 
mistress. Each with due propriety as modesty and 
propriety will indicate to her both when attending 
divine services and when appearing in public else- 
where. 

10) When Paul now turns to the positive he does 
not become redundant as some think, for to the inner 
virtues of modesty and sobriety as shown in attire he 
adds the adornment of corresponding ‘‘good works” 
which are lovely in the eyes of God and of man, far 
beyond jewels and costly clothing: “but — what befits 


women professing godly piety — by means of good 
works.” We accept this simple construction. The 
parenthetical clause “what befits” — 6, this thing of 


adorning themselves by means of good works, the rela- 
tive means neither “in which” nor “according to 
which.” Supply: “but (that women adorn themselves) 
by means of good works” — the thing “which befits 
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women professing godly piety” (this noun is found only 
here, the adjective is found in John 9:31). 

Koopeiv is not transitive, it is reflexive as in v. 9: 
“adorn themselves,” and thus can be construed with 
either prepositions or with both: “adorn themselves 
in” (v. 9) and “by means of” (8d, v.10). Women are 
to use “good works” as their adornment. Any and all 
of such works are referred to, we do not restrict them. 
We do not ask: “How about men?” The whole subject 
of adornment belongs peculiarly to woman — ever will. 
There is no need to say more. Here and in 6:21 
exayyéAAopat iS to be understood in its modified mean- 
ing; it originally meant “to promise” but here means 
“to profess.” The parenthesis should not be unduly 
extended: “professing by means of good works.” 

11) The asyndeton indicates a new point. Atten- 
tion is arrested by the absence of a connective. The 
second point regarding women is thus indicated. A 
woman, in quietness let her be learning in all subjec- 
tion. This —TI Cor. 14:34, 35, which is a fuller state- 
ment: “The women are to keep silent in the assem- 
blies, for it is not permitted to them to speak; on the 
contrary, they are to be in subjection even as also the 
law declares. Moreover, if they want to learn anything 
(on some special point) they are to inquire of their 
own men (men folks and not just husbands) at home.” 
Paul does not state why he adds this. The view that 
Timothy had asked him about it in a letter is not sat- 
isfactory, for Paul would then have indicated this. To 
think that women were seeking to teach in public is 
also stating too much; there is no hint in the text to 
this effect. This is also true with regard to I Cor. 14. 
Timothy knew what Paul had written to the Corin- 
thians; he also knew about the apostolic arrangement 
in all the congregations. He would meet this as well 
as other questions; Paul fortifies him in writing as he 
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does in regard to these other matters. The gospel 
brought a new freedom. What did this imply in re- 
gard to this subject? This question would certainly 
be asked. 

In v. 9 Paul ‘has written the plural: “that women 
are to adorn themselves,” etc. It is characteristic of 
Paul now to use the individualizing singular. He 
might have reversed the two. As the plural refers 
to “women” as a class, all of them, so the singular 
refers to “a woman” as such, any and every woman — 
certainly not just to “a wife.” The word used in v. 8 
is not “husbands.” “In quietness” she is to be learn- 
ing and not to be assisting in the conduct of the serv- 
ices as qualified men are. The imperative “is to be 
learning’? means by the teaching of others, that of the 
elders and of qualified men whom they approve. “In 
quietness” — “without herself talking, without plac- 
ing herself on an equality with the men conducting the 
service and doing the teaching,” Stellhorn. The im- 
perative is placed between the two phrases, which 
means that “in all subjection” modifies ‘in quietness 
let her be learning” and not “in quietness” only. This 
quiet learning is to be done “‘in all subjection,” iorayy, 
ranging herself under, not putting herself forward, 
not in self-assertion, not making herself heard. ‘All’ 
is not intensive but extensive. The reference to Tit. 
2:5 is irrelevant, for our passage does not refer to 
subjection to husbands. 

The position and the spheres assigned to the sexes 
in their concreated natures is not altered by Chris- 
tianity ; they are rather sanctified by it. The fact that 
women may teach each other is stated in Tit. 2:3, 4; 
that they may teach their children in private is stated 
in 3:15. Nor does Acts 18 :26, the fact that Aquila and 
his wife instructed Apollos in their home, constitute 
an exception to what Paul says here and in I Cor. 14. 
Ellicott exclaims: “What grave arguments these few 
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verses supply us with against some of the unnatural 
and unscriptural theories of modern times!” 


12) Aéis not adversative but only specifies more 
closely. Now to teach I do not permit to woman, nor 
to exercise authority over a man, but to be in quiet- 
ness. The fact that a woman may not lead the con- 
gregation in prayer is settled by v. 8; the fact that she 
may not teach in the public assembly is now added. “I 
do not permit” — “it is not permitted,” I Cor. 14:34. 
The verb means to turn something over to someone. 
This is not an autocratic ruling of Paul’s; he does not 
permit because the law does not do so (I Cor. 14:34), 
namely the vépos or Torah, i. e., Genesis, in the section 
which deals with the creation and the fall. If Paul 
would permit this he would be like those who set aside 
the Torah and decree as they please. If this statement 
were positive it would be followed by an explicative 
xai; Since it is negative, we have explicative oisé, for 
“neither to exercise authority over a man” states the 
point involved in the forbidding “to teach.” To teach 
is to act as an aidévrys over all those taught, as a self- 
doer, a master or — to put it strongly — an autocrat. 
The verb appears here for the first time in the Greek, 
it is a vernacular term, airodueiv being the literary term. 
Verbs of ruling govern the genitive. 


The opposite helps to bring out the meaning: “but 
to be in quietness.” Those who are taught sit in quiet- 
ness and learn; the one who teaches acts as the master 
who is to be heard, heeded, and obeyed. Because of 
its very nature his is the dominant position and func- 
tion; the rest are there quietly to receive and to be 
directed. Nor is Paul speaking of ordinary schoolroom 
teaching, where secular knowledge is imparted by one 
who is authority enough in some branch of learning to 
sit at the teacher’s desk. A learned woman may dis- 
course to a whole class of men. 
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Paul refers to teaching Scripture and not to impart- 
ing intellectual secular information to the mind. The 
public teacher of God’s people does not only tell others 
what they need to know, but in the capacity of such a 
teacher he stands before his audience to rule and gov- 
ern it with the Word. That position and that aidevreiy 
the Word itself accords to the man and withholds from 
the woman, and no woman may step into the place of 
the man without violating the very Word she would 
try to teach to both women and men. Her effort to do 
so would be self-contradictory in God’s eyes despite 
what the world may say. Paul is bound as much in 
this as we all are. God and his Word have not “turned 
over” to him or to anybody else a right to say anything 
on this relation of the sexes in the church that is dif- 
ferent from what Paul says. 


How all this affects other questions such as wom- 
an’s right to vote in congregational meetings, her pro- 
tests of conscience in matters of doctrine and of prac- 
tice in the church, important work that is especially 
assigned to women, etc., we have indicated in expound- 
ing I Cor. 14:34. See at length Loy, The Rights of 
Women in the Church; also, The Christian Church, 
292, etc.; in brief, my own, The Active Church Mem- 
ber, 91, etc. “But to be in quietness” after “I permit” 
is an instance of brachylogy. 

13) Why Paul cannot permit this is elucidated 
by yép. For Adam was formed as the first, then Eve; 
and Adam was not beguiled, but the woman, having 
been completely beguiled, has come to be in trans- 
gression. 

These are the facts, all of them are stated by aor- 
ists. These facts are what the véyos, the Torah, records 
in Genesis 2 and 3. These facts are valid for all time in 
the church; the gospel does not alter them. These facts 
debar women from any position in the church by which 
she would become the head. There are two facts, and 
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the greater is stated first although the second, too, is 
very decisive. 

Adam and Eve were not created at the same time. 
Paul’s brief statement is to the point. He uses the 
word ézhdoby; the verb z\dcow Means to form or mold 
and refers to the bodies of the first pair because Gen- 
esis says nothing about the derivation of Eve’s soul. 
IIparos is the predicate adjective and not the adverb. 
Adam was created as “‘the first.”” He existed for some 
time before Eve was formed. That certainly reveals 
God’s intention that Eve was not to direct, rule, super- 
vise him, that she was not to be the head, but he. Itis 
said truly that priority in creation includes dignity, 
I Cor. 11:3. God could have created both at the same 
time; he did not do this. The whole race was to be of 
one blocd (Acts 17:26), was to have one head. Adam’s 
creation is recorded in Gen. 2:7, and Eve’s is not re- 
corded until Gen. 2:21, 22. The facts pertaining to 
their position and their relation antedate the entrance 
of sin; Adam’s creation precedes even the planting of 
Eden (Gen. 2:8). The fact that Adam was at once 
created as a male, and that thus Eve’s creation was 
already in the mind of God, changes nothing as to pri- 
ority and headship. Jesus refers to this fact that 
Adam was at once created as a male as being the foun- 
dation of marriage (Matt. 19:4); yet this only the 
more makes Adam and the husband the head. 

“Then Eve.” This brief adverb “then” — Gen. 
2:18: “It is not good that the man should be alone; 
I will make a help meet for him” in the sense of I Cor. 
11:8, 9. “The man is not of the woman, but the woman 
of the man; neither was the man created for the wom- 
an, but the woman for the man.” “Then” also — Gen. 
2:22-24, Eve was taken from the body of man, formed 
from a rib of his side (not from his head, his hand, 
his foot), brought to Adam (not he to her), “bone of 
my bones, and flesh of my flesh, called Woman (Isha), 
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because she was taken out of Man (Jsh),” her name 
stating her relation and her origin. Both are derived 
and thus second and secondary and not first and pri- 
mary. 

Can these things that were done by God ever be 
changed? But is this “rib-story” not just an ancient 
myth? The use of the word “myth” does not remove 
from the New Testament the use that Jesus and Paul 
have made of this record in Genesis. To wipe out the 
account in Genesis wipes out the truth of Jesus and of 
the New Testament. If these are mythical as to the 
very origin of man, can anything be true and trust- 
worthy regarding the redemption and salvation of 
man? If Genesis is a “myth,” what was the original 
fact? An animal origin, an animal evolution? Does 
this hypothesis change the nature of man and of wom- 
an as we now see this nature? Does it destroy the 
natural relation of the two? 


“There are effeminate, long-haired men who claim 
the rights of women, and masculine short-haired 
women who claim the rights of men, and, in virtue of 
the good sense with which the Creator has endowed 
humanity, they become the laughingstock of the 
sober-minded in both sexes. But when such men, 
shouting liberty and equality, assert their right to be 
women and set up a lugubrious whine because all nature 
and all social instincts are against them, they become 
not only ridiculous, but simply contemptible. And 
when such women claim the rights of men, what then? 
Why, they are not men, and all their crying and clam- 
oring and puling and whining will not make them 
men or secure for them the right to be men. How 
could they have such right when God has unalterably 
made them women and destined them to be useful and 
happy in their womanhood?” Loy. God did not make 
even all the angels alike. He made both angels and. 
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human beings. Who will undo and re-do his creative 
work? 

“The fact that all believers have the same spiritual 
prerogatives in the church (which are those of chil- 
dren as well) never for one moment abolishes the 
differences due to nature. Always the husband is the 
kead of the family —two heads make a monstrosity. 
As woman has her own divinely appointed sphere, into 
which man intrudes only when he is a fool, so man has 
his divinely appointed sphere, into which it is folly for 
@ woman to intrude. As in a normal family the hus- 
band and father leads and directs, and the sons grad- 
ually rise to the same duty, so in the larger family of 
the congregation the mature men have the duty to lead 
and direct. God’s people gladly follow God’s order, 
and recognize that any wisdom of their own, dictating 
a different course, is only pretense.” The Active Church 
Member (Lenski). 

14) Kai adds the second fact to the first. This 
is not done because a second is needed; yet Paul lets 
two witnesses speak. “Adam was not beguiled, but 
the woman, by being completely beguiled, has come to 
be in transgression.” This fact is not complimentary 
to woman. By taking the leadership into her own 
hands without warrant the fatal sin was committed. 
Paul uses the simplex ‘‘was not deceived” when speak- 
ing of Adam and the compound with é« when speaking 
of the woman, she was “completely deceived.” The 
point to be noted is the fact that the completeness of 
the happening (perfective é&) deserves notice. “The 
woman” is certainly Eve, yet the use of “the woman” 
in place of her personal name emphasizes her sex so 
that in v. 15 Paul may continue with the generaliza- 
tion “she shall be saved,” which applies to any and to 
every woman, and after that with the plural “if they 
remain in faith,” etc. 
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But this is only formal. By saying “the woman” 
Paul means that she who as the woman was to be 
Adam’s helpmeet, she was the one who also induced 
him to sin. The aorist participle states the fact: “com- 
pletely beguiled.” The perfect yéyove = came to be in 
transgression and remained there. We discard the 
older “pregnant” idea of é&; it involves no «is: “got 
into and so was in.” Nor is zwapéBacrs a mild term for 
Eve’s sin. Not inadvertently did she “step aside”; she 
“stepped aside” with God’s plain command and threat 
on her own lips (Gen. 3:2, 3). This word is used in 
the New Testament with reference to a fatal stepping 
aside, for the Greek zapé means “aside” whereas the 
English (Latin) employs trans, “across”: transgres- 
sion. Both words mark the fullest guilt. 


Despite all his brevity Paul regards the account of 
the fall as historical fact. Yet some of the comment 
on this passage is scarcely acceptable. Thus when it 
is said that Satan attacked Eve because she was the 
weaker vessel. Is this not confusing the physical with 
the moral? Eve was surely as perfect and as strong 
morally as was Adam. Again it is said that Satan 
promised himself an easier victory in the case of Eve 
because she was subordinate. But is it not true that 
our race did not sin when Eve fell, that it sinned only 
when the head, Adam, fell? “By one man (éjp, not 
avOpwros) sin entered into the world,” Rom. 5:12. The 
victory over Eve alone would have been barren; Sa- 
tan’s aim was Adam. But this comment is true, that 
koth Eve and Adam had to violate not only the com- 
mand of God not to eat but also their respective posi- 
tions toward each other in order to effect the fall: Eve 
her position of subordination, Adam his headship; she 
gave him to eat, and he did eat (Gen. 3:6, 12). God 
confronts both of them, but Adam first and then Eve. 
Eve usurped the headship in the fall; Adam, who was 
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the head, became the feet and followed Eve in the wap- 
aBaos, in the stepping aside. 

Not much is usually said about the two statements 
that Adam “was not beguiled” while Eve was “com- 
pletely beguiled.” In Gen. 3:13 Eve says that the ser- 
pent beguiled her, j#rérncev, the LXX rendering, the 
simplex; in II Cor. 11:3 Paul says that the serpent 
beguiled her, e&;rdrnoev, the compound verb as in our 
passage. It will not do to erase the difference. The 
simplex is here used with reference to Adam, the com- 
pound with reference to Eve. When Paul denies the 
deception of Adam, the simplex suffices; when he as- 
serts the deception of Eve, the compound (perfective) 
is in place. But the latter does not mean that Eve did 
not know what she was doing. She had both God’s 
command and Satan’s lies before her; she accepted 
the latter and set aside the former, in this way she was 
deceived. Note the passive which implies one who did 
the deceiving. Eve let the lying promise of the ser- 
pent move her to disregard the threat of God. To 
accept, to believe, and to act on a lie in place of the 
truth is to be deceived indeed. An excellent presenta- 
tion can be found in Meusel, Kirchliches Handlexikon: 
Suendenfall. 

Paul writes: “Adam was not deceived.” To ex- 
plain that he was not the first to be deceived alters the 
sense. To say that he was deceived indirectly while 
Eve was deceived directly, does the same. To say that 
the serpent deceived the woman, but the woman did 
not deceive the man but persuaded him (Bengel, and 
others), is not in accord with the facts; for the serpent 
did as much persuading as Eve. Deception works by 
means of persuasion. Let us venture to say only this: 
“Adam followed Eve and was thus not deceived. She 
had sinned, and Adam had her before him when she 
came to him with the forbidden fruit. Thus he was 
not deceived. Yet when she came with the forbidden 
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fruit, ‘he did eat’ (Gen. 3:6, 8).” You ask how he 
could do this. The only answer is: “Both Eve’s act 
and Adam’s are irrational.” To ask how either could 
be done is to ask for a rational explanation of an irra- 
tional act. No man can give that. 

May we say: “Paul’s point is that the woman dem- 
onstrated her inability to lead the man, and that thus 
Christian women must not try to lead men?” I do not 
think that this explanation is adequate. Then Adam 
certainly demonstrated the same thing regarding him- 
self. We can also certainly say that now, since sin is 
here, whenever a man is ignorant or when he goes 
wrong, a woman should lead him aright, but should do 
this in her divinely appointed position. Acts 18:24-26 
is one example; Pilate’s wife is another although she 
was unsuccessful (Matt. 27:19). 

Paul’s point is the divinely appointed relation be- 
tween man and woman. In that relation each must 
keep his and her place. To point to ability in leader- 
ship deflects the thought. Paul does not here speak of 
the terrible disobedience to God’s command not to eat. 
Moses does this. Paul first (v. 18) makes plain the 
two positions of the sexes, secondly (v. 14) the fact 
that Eve deserted her position. There is no need to 
say more, namely that Adam then also deserted his. 
Verses 9-15 deal with women and their position in the 
church in relation to men. Let the women remain in 
their subordinate position. Paul himself states what 
he wants men to do. 

The question regarding queens, whether they are 
Christian or not, who rule earthly kingdoms, does not 
belong here where churches are discussed. Church 
and state are separate. 

A word should be said regarding the charisma of 
prophecy which was bestowed also upon women. But 
first let us see what this charisma is, I Thess. 5:20; 
Rom. 12:6; I Cor. 14:3. Then let us consider Loy’s 
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remarks. “It is certainly gratuitous to assume that the 
silence of women in the public assemblies of the church, 
because they must not usurp authority over men, is 
inconsistent with the bestowal of prophetic gifts upon 
them. The Lord who bestows them offers ample oppor- 
tunities to use them without violating his ordinance. 
It is not necessary that they should appear as teachers 
in the public assemblies of the church; they can do 
their work in private, for which they are much better 
adapted. It is not necessary that they should immod- 
estly present themselves in public before the gaze of 
men in the attempt to usurp authority over them by 
presuming to be their teachers when there is plenty of 
work to be done among their own sex and among the 
children. The thought that woman is wronged when 
she is limited to her own sphere as woman, and when 
her claim to be a man and to do a man’s work in the 
church is not admitted, is as irrational as it is impious. 
There is plenty of room for the exercise of her gifts in 
the place which God has assigned her.” Let us add the 
fact that in the very chapter in which Paul deals at 
length with the use of this gift, I Cor. 14, he writes 
(v. 84): “Let your women keep silence in the 
ehurches! For it is not permitted unto them to speak, 
but to be under obedience, as also saith the law.” Some 
take the charisma of prophecy to be a reception of di- 
rect and immediate revelation. They thus speak of 
“exceptions” from Paul’s v. 11 and think that God 
makes them. 

In the entire Old Testament but five women are 
called “prophetess”: Miriam, Exod. 15:20, etc., only 
because she led the women of Israel in a great hymn of 
praise; Deborah, Judges 4:4, etc., only because she 
delivered a direct revelation to Barak; Huldah, II 
Kings 22:14, etc.; II Chron. 34:22, etc., only because 
she, too, had a direct revelation to convey; Noadiah, 
Neh. 6:14, a false prophetess; Isaiah’s wife in Isa. 8:3, 
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only because she was his wife. There is little material 
here for the advocates of woman preachers in the 
Christian Church. 

15) When Paul continues: saved, however, shall 
she be by way of childbearing if they remain in faith 
and love and sanctification together with sobriety, 
the change of tense from the preceding aorists to the 
future shows that “the woman,’ which refers to Eve 
in v. 14, is now extended so as to refer to woman in 
general. We do not regard the mild 8é as a strong aAAd, 
“but” (R. V.). It merely adds this further statement 
in regard to the status of woman in the church. How 
she is to be outwardly and inwardly adorned when at- 
tending church; how she is there to learn and not to 
teach or to exert authority over the men because God 
did not intend that she should do this when he created 
her, and because by going contrary to this intention of 
God she brought on the fall: all this Paul has just said. 
Now this is completed by indicating in a few words her 
status in general as a Christian woman, namely her 
great sphere of motherhood in the family, a mother- 
hood full of the essentials of the Christian salvation 
and life. This also ends the subject for the supervi- 
sion Timothy is to exercise. 

“Saved shall she be” states this supreme thing first. 
By not being permitted to engage in the public work of 
teaching, by letting men attend to that work, woman is 
not in the least curtailed as far as her being saved is 
concerned. No one is saved by teaching; all are saved 
by learning (v. 11), by remaining in faith, etc. Such 
learning will include a knowledge of what position and 
sphere God assigns to his children in the church and 
will produce thankfulness for the allotment he has 
made. Because of the &d¢ phrase some alter the sense 
of “shall be saved” so that it means less than obtaining 
eternal salvation. This verb has its full soteriological 
meaning. 
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It seems rather out of place to think that Paul 
makes “childbearing” a means of salvation for woman, 
da With the genitive does not, however, invariably 
denote means. Here and elsewhere it denotes Art und 
Weise (B.-P. 281), which is often called the accom- 
panying circumstance. The great natural function of 
woman is childbearing, motherhood, with all that this 
implies for a saved woman. If our overrefined ears 
seem too delicate for “childbearing,” it may be well to 
remember that each of us still has his “birthday,” that 
we all joyfully celebrate Jesus’ birthday, that the 
whole subject of birth is as openly mentioned in our 
day, if not more so, than in any other age, that mother- 
hood (childbearing) is today glorified with more 
sentimentality than ever. 

“Childbearing” includes the rearing of the children, 
which means Christian rearing to every Christian 
woman. Paul has in mind what we read in his other 
letters: the Christian family and home, the mother 
surrounded by her children, happy in these outlets for 
her love and affection, in this enrichment for her- 
self and for them, Eph. 6:1, etc.; Col. 3:20. “By way 
of childbearing” speaks of the highest ideal of Chris- 
tian (and even secular) womanhood. Nothing shall 
erase or even dim that for us. Yet the subject is “the 
woman,” which includes also women of all ages, also 
girls who die before maturity, and women who may 
never marry, and those who are married but remain 
childless. God’s providence in individual lives in no 
way destroys his creative purposes. But when a 
woman deliberately contravenes his purposes and, 
although a mother bore her, will not herself bear a child 
in her marriage, God will reckon with her, the more 
severely if she professes godliness (v. 10). 


Some would connect this childbearing with “the 
seed of the woman” (Gen. 3:15), with God’s Son “made 
of a woman” (yevspevov éx yuvaxds). They feel that da 
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must express means; that childbirth was the means of 
bringing the Savior into the world. They stress the 
article: by means of “the” childbirth. Then follow 
their arguments: this childbearing which was laid 
upon the woman*as a penalty by means of God’s won- 
derful plan was to bring the salvation into the world: 
she who caused the man to sin and to bring damnation 
into the world, she by the penalty laid on her was to 
help bring salvation for herself and for all. This 
argument can easily be met. Childbearing goes back 
to Gen. 1:28 and to Paradise. Childbearing was never 
the curse. The pain added to it because of the fall, 
this alone constituted the curse; and from this curse 
of pain the Savior did not come. Dropping this strange 
reference to the curse of birthpains, the fact that the 
Son of God was conceived and born of the Virgin Mary 
by God’s miraculous act means no more than that God 
used this one woman for his saving purpose. Nor does 
this effect women as a class more than men as a class, 
or, stated in a different way, all have the Savior alike. 
It is idealizing to see either all mothers or all woman- 
hood in the Virgin. So we might idealize all crosses 
and all tombs by way of Christ’s cross and tomb. 

“She shall be saved” speaks only about woman and 
does not generalize. “By way of the childbearing’ is 
not “by means of,” and “the” refers to the well-known 
childbearing, common motherhood by way of common 
fatherhood, and not to the miraculous birth from the 
Virgin. 

The plural “if they remain” is used ad sensum. 
Moreover, Paul quite regularly concentrates and indi- 
vidualizes with the singular and then expands with 
the plural, he sees every subject in all its relations. The 
aorist — definitely remain. Faith secures salvation 
on the instant, but definite remaining in faith retains 
salvation and attains its consummation. The condition 
with édév is that of expectancy. 
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When Paul writes: remain “in faith and love and 
sanctification together with sobriety,” this is compre- 
hensive, these four do not stand in the same relation to 
salvation. Faith apprehends it; love to God and to 
man is the invariable fruit of faith; sanctification 
(I Thess. 4:3, 7; II Thess. 2:18) is the result, which is 
here to be understood in the narrow sense of having 
the life sanctified. Merd makes soberness (see v. 9) the 
accompaniment of sanctification. All four apply to 
all men and thus also to women; theirs is no peculiar 
way to salvation. The repetition of ‘“soberness’” from 
v. 9 and its attachment by means of perd are pointed 
for the specific purpose here in hand, namely that 
women keep their proper place in the services. Chris- 
tian sensibleness and balance will easily achieve that 
and will readily accompany faith, love, and sanctifica- 
tion, for they are really a product of the latter. 


CHAPTER Iil 


Qualifications for Offices in the Congregation 


1) This chapter should not be entitled die Gemein- 
deverfassung, the congregational organization. Paul 
is not telling Timothy to arrange for these offices and 
to define their functions and their scope; such offices 
were already established and in use, and Timothy is 
merely to see to it that only properly qualified per- 
sons fill them. When Paul left Ephesus after found- 
ing this congregation, it had elders whom a year later 
he summoned to meet him at Miletus when he stopped 
there on his way to Jerusalem (Acts 20:17). 

This chapter begins without a connective, and we 
first have the general statement: Faithful (is) the 
statement: If one aspires to overseership he desires 
an excellent task. Zahn rejects the reading mords 
although it is overwhelmingly attested and prefers 
évOpémwos Which is but weakly attested (it is found only 
in D and in some Latin versions). He cannot under- 
stand how the latter could have been substituted for 
the former while he thinks the reverse might easily 
have been done since 1:15; 4:9; II Tim. 2:11; Tit. 3:8 
have Iluords 6 Adyos. Zahn’s subjective canon is unsafe, 
it is beyond our ability to explain many a variant. The 
other four instances where this expression occurs in 
these letters lead us to expect that in our passage mords 
would again be used and not a strange adjective. Yet 
a few of the fathers have the Latin huwmanus in 1:15 
in the sense of benignus, and thus, by way of the Latin, 
D may have come to write its variant: “Human,” i. e., 
benignant, is the statement. 

Zahn’s contention, however, is that évOpérwos means 
that this is a “human” saying in the sense of a locus 
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communis, a current expression of the day among pa- 
gans, that whoever aspires to an émoxom) desires an ex- 
cellent task. Yet Zahn does not mention an instance 
in pagan literature, where such an expression was 
used. Besides, this word émoxom) is found nowhere in 
common Greek save once in Lucian’s Dialogs, and there 
in the entirely different sense of “visit,” Besuch, look- 
ing in upon someone (B.-P. 465; C.-K. 1000), and 
once in a Lycaonian inscription (R., W. P.). What a 
trivial preamble it would be to say that it is allgemeine 
menschliche Rede (Wohlenberg, following Zahn) that 
to aspire to an overseership is to seek an excellent task! 
It is a different matter and one very much to the point 
when Paul says that it is a “faithful” statement, reli- 
able because it is true, a statement that he as an apostle 
makes about the holy office and its high desirability, 
the qualifications for which he intends to list. For if 
important qualifications are needed, the office must be 
valuable and desirable accordingly. 

*Emwoxomy = the office of an ézicxores, of one who 
oversees, from which we have “episcopal” and thus 
“bishop” and “bishopric.” But in the New Testament 
éxicxoros and apeoBirepos, “overseer” and “elder,” are 
titles for the same office and the same officeholder; he 
is called ‘overseer’ in consideration of the work to be 
done, “elder” in consideration of the dignity. The 
latter word was borrowed from the synagogue which 
also had its “elders.” The Jews also called them 
dpxovres, “rulers,” a term that was not adopted by the 
Christians since these Jewish elders had judicial au- 
thority and could try cases, which was not the function 
of the elders in Christian congregations. 

The synagogue elders were usually older men who 
were dignified because of their age. The New Testa- 
ment lays no stress on the age although in the first 
Christian churches older men would naturally be 
chosen. While Timothy was no longer young and was 
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not an elder in a congregation but Paul’s representative 
in the whole Asian territory he was still considered to 
have youth (4:12). Bishops, as officers distinct from 
men in the pastorate in the sense of superintendents 
over a diocese, do not appear until the second century. 
The suggestion that in these letters of Paul traces of a 
distinction between episkopoi and presbyterot are ap- 
parent is, in our estimation, too difficult to prove. 

On the basis of 5:17, where the elders are divided 
into two groups: those who teach and those who only 
preside or manage, Kretzmann concludes that the lat- 
ter were Sidxovo. While the former were ézicxoro, both 
being termed zpecBirepo.. He also thinks that in small 
congregations one ézicxoros may have sufficed and that 
for this reason Paul probably uses the singular in 
vy. 2. That idea is interesting, but it would be diffi- 
cult to substantiate it. Paul does have plurals in v. 8, 
11, 12 and does require aptness to teach only of the 
éxioxoros (Vv. 2); but is that enough? If so, we should 
have pretty much our present arrangement of preach- 
er-pastor and church council. A great deal has been 
written on the whole subject, which the student may 
investigate. The apostolic church had nothing resem- 
bling a hierarchy in its ministry; in fact, the term 
episkopos indicated only the labor while presbyteros 
connoted the dignity and the honor. Deacons were 
never called presbyteroi. 

“If one aspires to . . . he desires” varies the verbs 
and makes the expression most exact. Paul commends 
the aspiration and thus encourages it. It is thus that 
he continues by setting down the essential qualifica- 
tions which all aspirants must meet. It is not said 
that they would at once then be placed into the office; 
as is the case now, that depended on the needs of the 
congregations. One gains the impression, however, 
that there was plenty of opportunity for those who 
qualified. 
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Such an aspirant desires xadov épyov, “an excellent 
work or task”; we have two genitives after verbs of 
emotion, R. 508. “Excellent” — noble in itself and 
also noble in the eyes of others who know how to ap- 
preciate this quality; dyao0 would mean beneficial to 
those served as it does in Eph. 4:12. The emphasis is 
on “excellent.” The fact that the office is a negotium, 
non otium (Bengel), a “task” that calls for all of the 
man’s energy and not a mere honor to be enjoyed, is 
taken for granted even as it is already indicated in the 
title: Hpiscopus est nomen operis, non honoris (Augus- 
tine), which all theological students and all ministers 
may well note. 

2) Itis necessary, then, that an overseer be irre- 
proachable, one wife’s husband, temperate, sober- 
minded, orderly, hospitable, apt to teach, etc. 

In Tit. 1:6, etc., these requirements are made of an 
elder. This rather excludes the idea that only some 
elders taught and were thus called “overseers” while 
non-teaching elders were called “deacons.” Ae is used 
to indicate all kinds of necessity, here the necessity 
inherent in the office named. The word ézicxozos is far 
more frequently used in the Greek than émoxomj. 

The first group of requirements consists of seven 
which may be divided into 1 + 4 + 2 or into 
1 + 1+ 8-4 2; the number seven is intentional. 
“Irreproachable” is general: “not to be taken hold of,” 
i. e., of such a character that no one can rightfully 
take hold of the person with a charge of unfitness, the 
following items list the points that need to be consid- 
ered. It has been remarked that all of these save the 
ability to teach and that of not being a novice or 
beginner in Christianity are requirements that apply 
to all Christians, which is quite true and shows that, 
as far as morals are concerned, the New Testament 
has only one standard for both clergy and laity and 
not two. Yet we may note that in the case of the 
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members of the congregation faults may be borne with 
which cannot be tolerated in ministers, for they are 
to be examples of the flock (Phil. 3:17; II Thess. 3:9; 
I Pet. 5:3). A man who aspires to the ministry must 
be of proved character. 

Four personal qualities are then mentioned: “one 
wife’s husband — temperate — sober-minded — order- 
ly.” The emphasis is on one wife’s husband, and the 
sense is that he have nothing to do with any other 
woman. He must be a man who cannot be taken hold 
of on the score of sexual promiscuity or laxity. It is 
plain that Paul does not say that none but married 
men may enter the ministry, that every pastor must 
be married. Since the days of Origen the question has 
been raised as to whether a widowed pastor is here 
forbidden to remarry. The fact that Origen stoutly 
affirms this is not strange when we remember that he 
castrated himself; his exegesis is dominated by his 
peculiar asceticism. Others conclude that remarriage 
is here forbidden because they think that “one hus- 
band’s wife” which occurs in 5:9 refers to a widow 
who had never had more than one husband. But the 
two passages are identical in wording, their sense is 
entirely the same so that we are able to get nothing 
out of the one that is not already contained in the 
other. We need not review the protracted discussion 
of this item, the non-exegetical arguments, the church 
legislation, etc. 

Paul had a reason for beginning with “one wife’s 
husband.” In those days mature men were chosen for 
the eldership, who, as a rule, were married and had 
families; there were no seminary graduates who were 
awaiting calls. The bulk of the membership from 
which the elders had to be chosen had come from 
paganism. What this means as to sexual vices is writ- 
ten large in the New Testament and in the moral rec. 
ords of the day. Even the early apostolic conference 
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in Jerusalem warns against “fornication” and uses 
this wide term to cover all the prevalent pagan sexual 
excesses (Acts 15:29). The epistles fairly din the 
word into their readers’ ears. There was the regular 
institution of the hierodouloi, pagan temple prosti- 
tutes; the common custom of having hetaerae (“com- 
panions,” see Liddell and Scott éraipos), girls from non- 
citizen families who were used by unmarried and by 
married men; and thus, besides these standard prac- 
tices, all the rest of the vileness that formed the soil 
from which these grew. Converts to the gospel did 
not at once step into perfect sexual purity. Hence this 
proviso regarding the “overseers”: to begin with, a 
man who is not strictly faithful to his one wife is 
debarred. 

It would be strange, indeed, if this first specific 
item implied that remarried widowers were to be re- 
fused. Were the woods so full of men who had sec- 
ond wives that a bar had to be put up lest they crowd 
the ranks of the ministry? Was remarriage such a 
sin that, of all sexual requirements, it alone is here 
singled out? Where in all Scripture is remarriage for 
a widower or a widow either prohibited or regarded 
as being a reflection on a person’s morality? As far 
as 5:9 is concerned, would Paul advise young widows 
to marry again (5:14) if they would thereby forfeit 
the right which is offered to widows in 5:9? It is Paul 
who wrote I Cor. 7:9, 39 on this subject (also Rom. 
7:2, 3). To point to I Cor. 7:2, 8, 27, or to 7:38, 40 
is to misunderstand the very reason for which Paul 
writes this advice, which he himself states in I Cor. 
7:26: “the present distress,” and v. 28: “I am spar- 
ing you” (see The Interpretation of First Corin- 
thians). Heb. 18:4 stands: “Marriage is honorable 
in all.” Paul does not in any way come under his own 
condemnation of those “forbidding to marry” (4:3). 
It is asked why, if he had in mind sexual purity, he 
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did not use a wording that prohibited zopveta and poryeia. 
Because in this group of four he has four positive 
qualifications, and because “one wife’s husband” states 
the positive qualification with great exactness. The 
commentators ofthe early church misunderstood Paul 
because of their un-Pauline asceticism and not because 
his words are not clear. 

“Temperate,” or sober (compare the verb in I 
Thess. 5:6, 8), is like II Tim. 4:5: “temperate in all 
things,” not only in regard to intoxicants, but also in 
regard to the mind, “spiritually temperate,” not car- 
ried away by teachings such as those indicated in 1:4, 
etc. ‘“Sober-minded” is added (the noun is used in 
2:9, 15), soundness and balance in judgment, not 
flighty, unstable, and the like. A leader in the church 
who lacks these qualities would be dangerous, even a 
member who lacks them would be a liability. 

We see from 1:3, etc., and from others of Paul’s 
letters how all sorts of follies and errors tried to gain 
a foothold in the churches; in 4:1, etc., Paul warns 
regarding the future (Acts 20:28, etc., may well be 
recalled). Leaders of a temperate and sober mind 
were needed. They are needed today. Kretzmann 
points to modern results of science and of Bible criti- 
cism. Besides these we have all the religious fads, 
fancies, and fictions of unstable minds. We need pas- 
tors who will conduct their own persons and then also 
their congregations with a sane, safe, and steady mind 
in all matters of life and of faith. 

The fourth requirement is xécpov (the adjective 
and the verb are found in 2:9}, “orderly,” but here it 
is to be understood in its broadest sense as denoting a 
quality of character. This has been regarded rather 
superficially when it is taken to mean “the refined, 
courteous, polite gentleman .. . of good breeding.” Is 
this word ever used thus? The Greek calls the gentle- 
man xadds not xdouws. Like the two preceding adjec- 
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tives, this one also denotes a quality of mind and char- 
acter which will then naturally manifest itself in the 
life. Bengel notes the relation to the preceding: Quod 
odidpov est intus, id xdopws est extra; but has the rela- 
tion wrong, both refer intus to the character. A pas- 
tor’s whole make-up should be “orderly,” spiritually, 
mentally, and in his habits. Being tidy and courteous 
is only one of the outward marks, but this is by no 
means all that Paul requires. We said above that we 
may group together: “temperate, sober-minded, or- 
derly.” That would be an inadequate grouping if the 
latter means only “not slovenly in appearance or rough 
and boorish in his manners.” 

While these three are marks of character, “hospit- 
able, apt to teach” again belong together and refer to 
imparting something to others. Christian hospitality 
is mentioned in Rom. 12:13; Heb. 13:2; I Pet. 2:9. 
It does not mean to entertain and to feast friends or 
even the poor but to take in Christian strangers or 
acquaintances when these are traveling, or when 
they are fleeing from persecutions and often are with- 
out means of any kind. 

The very word conjures up the conditions of that 
day. There was much travel everywhere in the em- 
pire, which helped the spread of the gospel immensely. 
Christian travelers would want to lodge with Chris- 
tians and to receive their trustworthy aid in whatever 
business they had. Christian hospitality was a great 
blessing to them. Persecution made fugitives who 
were often in great need. Then other cases such as 
poverty, sickness, the need of some widow and some 
orphan would afford opportunity for hospitality. The 
elders in the church, to whom all these cases would 
generally come first, did what they could and then ap- 
pealed to others. A man who was ever ready with his 
own hospitality had one quality for being made an 
elder. 
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AiSaxruxds does not mean “willing to teach” because 
of II Tim. 2:24, for in both passages as well as in Philo 
who alone uses this word it means “apt or able to 
teach.” “Are all teachers?” I Cor. 12:29. No, not all. 
Those who still need much teaching and are themselves 
incompetent to impart knowledge should not be given 
an office in which some proficiency in teaching is 
needed. When we read in 5:17 that honor is to be 
accorded “especially to those laboring in the Word and 
teaching,” we take it that the elders divided the work 
among themselves, and those who were most able to 
teach attended to most of the teaching and the preach- 
ing. This does not imply that the others could not 
teach at all. The fact that the latter were really 
“deacons” while the teachers were “overseers,” and 
that both classes were called “elders,” will be difficult 
to prove, the more so since ézicxoros does not connote 
teaching as little as Sidcovos does. We have division of 
labor in our church councils today, yet our deacons do 
not act as our trustees although they could; also vice 
versa. Ability to teach means not merely a fair nat- 
ural aptitude but the qualification of having been 
taught. Kretzmann: the Sdaxriuds must be a Sidaxrds, 
II Tim. 3:14; 2:2. The more a faithful teacher 
teaches, the more will he feel the need of acquiring 
more and more knowledge of the blessed truth he is to 
teach. 

3) The first seven are followed by another seven, 
namely two with p», three that are opposites, and two 
(a positive and a negative) that are elaborated. The 
six adjectives used in v. 2 remain adjectives because 
they may be so used with eva; but the five terms used 
in v. 3 contain the noun zAxrns so that we may regard 
the adjectives as being substantivized: not one (sit- 
ting long) beside wine, not a striker; on the con- 
trary (d\\d), one yielding, not fighting, not silver- 
loving, etc. 
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A ndpowos is one who lingers long beside his wine, a 
winebibber, a tippler. A striker isone who is quick- 
tempered, carries a chip on his shoulder, is ready with 
his fists. On the opposite side we have the éruesjs, 
one who is gelinde (Luther), gentle, yielding. This is 
a beautiful Greek word which has no exact equivalent 
in Latin or in English. See the author on Phil. 4:5 
where this word is treated at length. An dyaxov is one 
who never fights, who is not of the fighting kind. Last- 
ly, one who is not a lover of money, not mercenary, 
not stingy. Note that the one positive term which 
names a virtue stands in the middle, on the one side 
are two negatives with p»7, on the other two with a 
privativum, which arrangement is not accidental, not 
in the case of Paul as we know him. Also note that 
dAAa puts only émex7 and not the two following terms 
into contrast. 

4) The construction with the accusative predi- 
cates after «iva. continues with the participles: super- 
intending his own house well as having children in 
subjection with all dignity; if now one does not know 
to superintend his own house, how will he take care of 
God’s church? 

The participle means ‘to superintend,” to be first 
or at the head of his own house (household) ; “to rule” 
is less exact. In 5:17 the participle of this verb is 
used with reference to the church work of the elders. 
Any Christian man should be able to function well as 
the head of his own home; one who fails in so simple a 
requirement is not fit to be elevated to the ministry. 
Unfortunately, this test cannot now be applied for en- 
trance into the ministry when unmarried or newly 
married seminary graduates are called. Note that the 
objects of both participles have an emphasis because 
they are placed forward; this is also true with regard 
to “God’s church” in v. 5. Verbs of ruling govern the 
genitive. 
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This excellent superintendence is most evident in 
the case of such children as one may have, hence “hav- 
ing children” is not coordinate with “‘superintending”’ 
but subordinate to it. The requirement is not that an 
“overseer” must-have children, that a childless man 
could not be chosen, but that, when he has a family 
as most men have, any children, whatever their age 
(réxva is thus anarthrous), be “in subjection with all 
dignity,” “subjection” as in 2:11. There is no need 
to separate the two phrases as some do for fear 
that otherwise the dignity will have to mean the dig- 
nity of the children, and little ones cannot be expected 
to act dignified. The sense is: “in subjection to the 
father, with dignity on his part.” “Subjection” has 
the passive sense and implies the father as the subject. 
We may translate: “holding such children as he has 
(anarthrous) in subjection (imposed by him) with all 
dignity.” He acts in a dignified way when he secures 
due obedience. 

5) Ill-trained, bad children reflect on any pastor, 
not merely because they are hurtful examples to the 
children of the members of the church, but still more 
because they show that the father is incompetent for 
his office. There is no parenthesis, 8é only specifies this 
point in a rhetorical question, «i with the indicative 
assumes such a case as real, od is thus the regular neg- 
ative. Credit the mind of Paul with making a com- 
parison on two points, where most writers would stop 
with only one: 1) the objects: “his own house — God’s 
church”; 2) the activities: “superintend — take 
care of.” 

This expresses a third thought that Paul wants to 
indicate: God’s church is not to be conceived as being 
the overseer’s family. In this church God and not the 
overseer is the Father; the overseer is only the epis- 
copos. In order to make this evident Paul may have 
already in v. 2 chosen this title instead of “elder,” in 
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the Orient the old father-patriarch who: has all his 
sons and his sons’ families around and under him. 
When Paul speaks of his fatherhood in I Cor. 4:15, 
this refers to him as being the apostolic founder of 
the church at Corinth; in Gal. 4:19 Paul speaks of his 
motherhood. In our passage the ‘‘overseer’”’ assumes 
a position in a congregation that is already established. 

This is elementary logic, concluding from the less 
to the greater: one who does not know how to super- 
intend (the effective aorist) “his own house,” how will 
he handle the great responsibility of caring for ‘“God’s 
church”? If one cannot even “superintend”’ his little 
family, how will he attend to the far greater task of 
“caring for” all those in God’s assembly (é«Anota is 
here used with reference to a single congregation) ? Aé 
says that this is the point of the requirement presented 
in v. 4. 

6) The last item, like the previous one with its 
exposition, remains in the same construction (accus- 
ative predicate of «iva, v. 2) : not a novice lest, having 
become conceited, he fall into the devil’s judgment. 

The adjective is here substantivized and — newly 
planted — “novice,” a recent convert. To elevate such 
a man into the episcopate is to place him into a posi- 
tion that is entirely too dangerous for him; Timothy, 
as well as the congregations, are not to be guilty of 
placing a hopeful beginner who has the other qualities 
but not the one of maturity in the faith into office. 
Novice is not to be taken in the physical sense as re- 
ferring to too young a man but in the spiritual sense. 
In Tit. 1:6, etc., this point is not included. The reason 
is that when the gospel was newly introduced in a ter- 
ritory — Crete was new territory — only novices 
could be placed in charge of the newly gathered flocks 
because no others were available; and because in the 
case of such novices there was no danger of falling 
into conceit, “the leaders of a forlorn hope.” Where, 
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however, the church was already fully established, 
where prominent elders were already in honored posi- 
tions, there to elevate a novice might easily fill him 
with conceit and bring about his downfall. 

Tuddw, from ridos, “smoke” — to wrap in smoke; 
the aorist passive participle means ‘“‘besmoked.” But 
here the word is used in the metaphorical sense, ‘made 
conceited,” although in the sense of obnubilation, the 
pride of conceit enfolding him as ina smoky fog. The 
final outcome might easily ke that “he fall into the 
devil’s judgment.” In exegesis we must follow the 
analogy of Scripture as the safe guide. Now in the 
whole New Testament and also in the Old Testament 
LXX 6 8dBodros with the article = the devil; it is the 
Hebrew hasatan save in Esther 7:4 and 8:1 where a 
different Hebrew word is used and refers to Haman. 
This analogy of Scripture has been set aside, and Paul 
is thought to speak of “the (human) slanderer who 
has his delight in calumny.” But we have the word 
again in v. 7 and in II Tim. 2:26 where it undoubtedly 
means the devil. It is too radical a departure to trans- 
late II Tim. 2:26, ‘“‘the devil’s snare” and I Tim. 3:7, 
“the slanderer’s snare.” Kpiva is always a vox media 
and should be left so in translation; when an adverse 
“judgment” is meant, the context indicates this suf- 
ficiently. 

But is this an objective genitive: the judgment 
which God rendered regarding the devil; or a subjec- 
tive genitive: the judgment which the devil renders? 
C.-K. 188 and a few others modify this: the judgment 
which the devil is permitted to execute. This is done 
largely in view of the genitive found in v. 7 (II Tim. 
2:26): “the devil’s snare” (subjective), i. e., which 
the devil lays. The view that xpiya always has the sub- 
jective genitive as in Rom. 2:2, 3; 11:33 is answered 
by examples where it has the objective genitive as in 
Rom. 3:8; Rev. 17:1. It would be peculiar, indeed, if 
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such a word as this, which denotes the result of an 
action, whose verb form admits both a subject and an 
object, should be construed only with a subjective 
genitive. 

Judgment, moreover, is never ascribed to the devil: 
God judges. The very word means the judicial an- 
nouncement of a verdict or the verdict as it stands. 
Where did Satan ever sit on the throne of judgment 
and render a verdict? “Judgment” and “the devil” 
can be combined in only one way: God’s judgment pro- 
nounced on the devil (objective). The claim that this 
thought would require 76 xpiya is untenable because 
every genitive already limits and makes definite its 
governing noun just as in the English “the devil’s judg- 
ment.” The very word “snare,” cunningly laid to 
catch a victim, suggests “of the devil’ and is a sub- 
jective genitive. 

The devil’s judgment is specific: God’s judgment 
on his pride. Into that very judgment which has long 
ago been pronounced upon the devil the conceited nov- 
ice might easily fall in his pride. This aorist refers 
to a fatal fall (just as it does in v. 7) and not only, as 
some who regard it as a subjective genitive suppose, 
a fall into temporal ills and punishments, the devil 
being allowed to inflict them. The view that a fatal 
fall would be too severe a punishment for a novice in 
the faith overlooks the fact that by his conceit this 
novice would smother his young faith and would thus 
plunge into what the devil plunged into. Unholy pride 
may, indeed, carry its victim that far. 

7) Verses 2-6 are but one sentence, veddurov still 
being dependent onciva. This means that 8 now intro- 
duces what may be termed the conclusion of the 
whole. It thus reverts to the very first predicate that 
an overseer in a congregation must be “irreproach- 
able,” he must be that, as we are now told, even as 
far as outsiders are concerned. Moreover, it is neces- 
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sary also that he have excellent testimony from those 
without lest he fall into reproaching and the devil’s 
snare. 

Ac takes us back to v. 2 where dveriAnrrov is nega- 
tive: “nothing left on his doorstep against him”; now 
we have the positive: “excellent testimony from those 
outside,” from non-Christians. This, then, closes the 
whole presentation regarding the kind of men that are 
to be made overseers in the church. 

Only here and in Tit. 1:13 Paul uses the word papr- 
pia; he has used the neuter in 2:6. Yet each form is 
quite in place; here the word means “excellent testi- 
mony in general.” This refers to testimony concern- 
ing his life since his conversion. The kind of a pagan 
or the kind of a Jew the convert who is now aspiring 
to office in the church had been could not be considered. 
On this basis Paul himself would have been excluded. 
The testimony that Paul refers to is such as Timothy 
and the congregation could really take into considera- 
tion. Rabid haters of all Christians would vilify all 
of these, but decent outsiders would acknowledge 
Christians of good Christian character. Paul properly 
uses the plural “from those without,” for some per- 
sonal outside enemy would not be considered. 

The negative purpose clause causes some discussion 
among commentators: “lest he fall into reproaching 
and the devil’s snare.” The verb is the same one that 
was used in v. 6 and is in a similar unemphatic posi- 
tion. The two iva clauses thus resemble each other; 
yet this does not parallel the two requirements them- 
selves as we have already shown, “not a novice” is not 
paired even in form with: “Moreover, it is necessary,” 
etc. The Greek is so flexible that the use of éurécy in 
both iva clauses (v. 6 and 7) may have no significance 
in regard to the words which are construed with each 
of these verbs although it may be possible that in v. 6 
the verb means that we are to construe: “judgment 
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(verb) upon the devil’; and v. 7: “into’reproaching 
(verb) and the devil’s snare.” 

Be this as it may, although only one ¢is is used with 
the two nouns, in the latter clause the genitive cannot 
be construed with both, i. e., the “reproaching” and 
the “snare” cannot be predicated of the devil. The 
use of but one preposition does not decide the matter 
as some claim; it is decided by the nouns themselves. 
The one is literal and indicates an activity; the other 
is figurative and does not indicate an activity but an 
object. That also means that “snare” is not an expli- 
cation of “reproaching” so that the reproaching forms 
a snare for the man in question. What the devil’s 
reproaching might mean has yet to be discovered. He 
certainly is the last one to reproach a faulty Christian 
for his faults. All twinges of conscience come from 
God and tend to repentance and never are a devil’s 
snare into which a Christian falls with fatal results 
‘(effective aorist). Even if we translate “reviling” 
(Matt. 5:11: the verb; but see Matt. 11:20: Jesus “up- 
braids,” “‘reproaches’’), to attribute this to the devil is 
incongruous. 

This reproaching is usually taken to be that of the 
outsiders just mentioned. But why restrict it to them? 
Would not the Christians likewise engage in reproach- 
ing and rather openly when such a man is a disgrace 
to them in his sacred and high office? ’Ovedicpds is in 
this case justified reproaching; in Rom. 15:3 it is un- 
justified. The one preposition indicates that falling 
“into reproaching” is not a separate item, and falling 
“into the devil’s snare” another item. That would be 
the meaning if two prepositions were employed; but 
here the reproaching of men and the devil’s snare go 
together. The reproaching, especially of the Chris- 
tians, removes him from them, and so the devil lays 
his snare for him, once more to catch him as his vic- 
tim. 
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On “snare” in Rom. 11:9 (Ps. 69:22) see that pas- 
sage. Here, in 6:9, and in II Tim. 2:26 no special in- 
terpretation of “snare” is given although some supply 
this and go into descriptive details. The figure inter- 
prets itself: to fall into the devil’s snare = into his 
deadly power like an animal that is caught and then 
killed. A novice may lose his soul if he is made a 
minister ; so, in a different way, may a man who bears 
no good reputation although he has been a member of 
the congregation for a long time. 


* * * 


8) All that we know about deacons as they were 
found in Paul’s day is contained in this passage and in 
Rom. 16:1; Phil. 1:11. The S&axovia used in Rom. 12:7 
and the daxovetv used in I Pet. 4:1 point to the office of 
deacons although both passages refer to all who have 
the charisma of ministering to others. This is true 
also regarding the dvrAjyyes or “helps” mentioned in 
i Cor. 12:28. We must, therefore, be content with 
the little information that we have. The fact that two 
offices are referred to by “overseers” and “deacons” is 
assured by our passage and by Phil. 1:1. The fact 
that deacons held the minor office and did not teach is 
aiso certain. What the deacons actually did is nowhere 
stated in detail. To say that they performed the same 
work as the episcopot with the exception of the teach- 
ing is not provable. They were not the overseers, did 
not act as pastors and spiritual leaders of the flock. 
The best we can say is that they assisted the overseers 
by performing the minor services and attending to in- 
cidental matters such as collecting and distributing 
alms, looking after the physical needs of the sick, keep- 
ing the place of worship in order, etc. Thus there 
were also women deacons (v. 11); Phoebe was one of 
these, and she is referred to as early as Rom. 16:1. 
We note the errand she performed for Paul. 
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Voluntary diakonia was plentiful. The regular 
choice and appointment of deacons in all probability 
grew out of this voluntary service. The fact that these 
deacons were called “elders,” and that together with 
the episccpoi they formed the zpecBurjpwv or “presby- 
tery,’”’ is nowhere indicated. If we may use the word 
“clergy” with reference to the officers of this early 
period, the deacons were not considered as belonging 
to the clergy. The “overseers” oversaw also the 
deacons. 

As far as Acts 6 is concerned, the seven men ap- 
pointed in the mother church were not called deacons, 
yet the work for which they were chosen by the church 
was evidently that of deacons, attending to aid for the 
many widows when the mother church had grown to a 
membership of thousands, estimated at 20,000 to 25,- 
000. This example seems to have prompted Paul’s 
congregations to appoint men for similar purposes and 
then to call them deacons. Stephen’s other activities 
such as doing miracles and testifying mightily in the 
synagogues were not a part of the work to which he 
and the six others were appointed. But all this was 
discontinued when Stephen was stoned and the mother 
church was widely scattered because of the first great 
persecution. It was then that we read of Philip doing 
evangelistic work in Samaria and elsewhere. His office 
in the mother church had ended. The scattered Chris- 
tians, too, started congregations in the places to which 
they had fled. 

With this background which has been gleaned 
from the records we read Paul’s directions about the 
kind of men to be used as regular deacons in the 
churches. Deacons in like manner dignified, not 
double-tongued, not devoting themselves to much 
wine, not out for shameful gain, possessing the 
mystery of the faith in a clean conscience. 
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This statement is still to be construed with the se 
civac used in v. 2; not with 8c éyew occurring in v. 7. This 
means that v. 2-7 are a unit and that v. 8 begins an- 
other unit. It is scarcely accidental that Paul speaks 
of the high office of the episcopos in the singular and 
of the lower offices of men and of women in the diaco- 
nate in the plural. “In like manner” simply means 
that, as of the former, so of the latter, certain require- 
ments must be made; Se — necessitated by the very 
nature of the office in question. Nothing need be said 
about aspiring to the lower office; the fact that aspir- 
ants were found for this as well as for the higher 
office is implied. 

Paul divides the enumeration of the requirements 
for deacons by inserting those for women deacons in 
v. 11, between v. 8-10 and v. 12. His intention is to 
place together and on a par the personal moral re- 
quirements of men and of women deacons. In the case 
of the men v. 12 adds also the requirement atout family 
life. We note that while this requirement is divided 
with reference to the overseer (‘‘one wife’s husband” 
in v. 2, the rest in v. 4, 5), it is combin.y with refer- 
ence to deacons in v. 12. No such requirement is listed 
for women deacons because mothers with children 
found their duties in their homes and not in the di- 
aconate. 

“Dignified” (our versions, “grave”) is the adjec- 
tive corresponding to the noun oenvdrns which was used 
in v. 4; it is Luther’s ehrbar, of serious bearing because 
being of serious mind and character. Because they 
had to deal with all classes, all ages, all types of people 
in their work sensible, steady men were needed. 

Three disqualifications follow although these ex- 
tend beyond what “dignified” implies in a positive way. 
“Not double-tongued,” saying one thing to one person 
and a conflicting thing to another so that, en compar- 
ing notes, the discrepancy becomes apparent. This is 
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bad in any person; it would be especially bad in an 
‘officer of the church, who had constant rounds of vis- 
itation to make and would talk with many members. 

“Not devoting themselves to much wine” (zpocdxw 
with rov voy understood) does not forbid the use of 
wine, the common drink of the day, but the love of too 
much of it. “Not out for shameful gain” (Tit. 1:7; 
adverb, I Pet. 5:2) — like pilfering Judas. The point 
is the disgracefulness of such an act whether it be by 
embezzlement of the alms entrusted for distribution 
or by otherwise currying favors for mercenary ends 
(G. K. 190). 

9) “Possessing the mystery of the faith in a clean 
conscience” is the direct opposite of the preceding 
three. But instead of merely saying that in all their 
work the deacons must preserve “a clean conscience” 
Paul adds to this what is greater than conscience, what 
is to enlighten and thus to govern and to hold the con- 
science true, and thus to keep it clean. Even in 1:19 
“a good conscience”’ is not sufficient for Paul. 

Many commentators consider “the mystery of the 
faith by itself” and then ask what this is and puzzle 
about the genitive. In addition, not a few say that 
“the faith” means fides qua creditur and either deny 
or do not consider that it may mean fides quae creditur. 
Thus we get various explanations, the best one being 
that the faith found in the hearts of the deacons is to 
believe the mystery. This view overlooks the parti- 
ciple Zyovras and does not note the kind of a qualifier 76 
puornpiov should have. “Possessing” the mystery al- 
ready includes the faith which believes and thereby 
“possesses” the mystery, namely personal faith, qua 
creditur. The feature that needs to be added is what 
mystery is referred to, a defining modifier is required. 
We have it: this is “the mystery of the faith.” 

This is also true in all those many cases where 76 
pvoripov and its defining genitive appear: the mystery 
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of God — of Christ — of the kingdom of God — of 
the will of God — of the gospel — of the lawlessness 
(II Thess. 2:7) — of the godliness (I Tim. 3:16) — 
and now: of the faith. All these are alike, all are defin- 
itive genitives because “the mystery” leaves us with a 
question mark, and the genitive supplies the answer. 
It makes little difference what you call these genitives, 
whether objective: “the mystery that deals with these 
persons and objects”; or possessive: “which belongs 
to this and that”; or something else. The point is that 
these genitives are alike and are not subjective. In 
other words, “the faith” and in v. 16 “the godliness” 
are objective like “the lawlessness — the kingdom — 
the will,’”’ etc. 

The only question that remains is whether this 
mystery treats about our personal believing and objec- 
tifies it, or about the Christian faith as such, which is 
considered as something to believe. This question 
really answers itself. Some have said that a man’s 
believing, both the fact and the whole act, appear as a 
great mystery when the man examines himself. But 
my believing is not a mystery. The fact that I should 
have faith in Christ, my Savior, is the most natural 
thing in the world because he is so deserving of every 
sinner’s trust, and only by the most unnatural and 
unreasonable resistance can any man remain without 
the faith that his love and his grace would always 
instill. 

Lietzmann has stated it well in a number of places: 
“the faith” is a synonym for “Christianity.” Here 
“the mystery of the faith’ — “the mystery of Chris- 
tianity” ; deacons must possess this, must hold it “in a 
clean conscience.” C.-K. 893 denies this objective use 
of 4 ziors by saying that the word never means doctrina 
fidet. The objective use is not disposed of by narrow- 
ing it down to the idea of doctrine or a set oi doctrines 
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although 7 ziors does at times refer to the doctrinal con- 
tents of what we Christians believe. 

“The faith” in the objective sense is always the 
substance, the contents of what we are to embrace in 
living trust, “the Way” (Acts 9:22; 19:9, 23; 24:22), 
the truth, etc. Mvorpwov always means, not something 
that is to remain hidden, but something that is to be 
known only through revelation. It would be strange, 
indeed, if a term like ziors, which is derived from 
moreso, did not admit of both the subjective and the 
objective use when a large number of similar words do 
this. Like ourself, many others find the objective use 
in quite a number of passages, compare 4:1; 6:10, 12, 
21. “Mystery” is objective and thus also “the mystery 
of the faith.” 

Any man who is not careful of the truth, or who is 
enamored of wine, or who allows money to stick to his 
fingers, cannot hold to Christianity, to this blessed 
mystery of the faith, “in connection with a clean con- 
science,” and is certainly not the man to be made a 
deacon in the congregation. 

10) In order to be safe when deacons are to be 
chosen Paul adds: These, too, moreover, let them 
first be tested, then let them minister as being men 
unaccused. ‘And’ in our versions translates 6¢, 
“also” is the translation of xaf. The former adds this 
point as one that is somewhat different from the pre- 
ceding. The fact that such a testing was to be ap- 
plied also to overseers is so self-evident from the 
nature of the requirements laid down in v. 2-8 that xai 
now refers to it. Lest one should think that such test- 
ing is unnecessary in case of the lesser office of deacon, 
Paul states that it is likewise quite necessary. He 
uses his favorite word for testing, which is employed 
regarding coins, metals, etc., but he does not use the 
aorist imperative to express a formal and a set test 
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but the present imperative which indicates a testing 
that covers some time. 

This does not indicate a period of probation, that 
men were tried out in the office before permanent ap- 
pointment was made, but a constant testing so that, 
when deacons are later needed, such men may be nom- 
inated as candidates. In Acts 6:3 we see that such 
men were sought out. The plural imperatives do not 
imply that Timothy alone is to do this testing and then 
let the men serve. This is the business of each con- 
gregation, Timothy guides and supervises it in place 
of Paui. 

The participle is not conditional: “then let them 
minister if they be blameless” (R. V.) but predi- 
cative: “as being (men) unaccused,”’ wnbeschuldigt. 
Having been such before this time, the congregations 
may expect them to continue as such. Paul does not 
advocate what some would do, namely appoint to a 
place on the church council men who have hitherto 
been careless in their Christian lives in the hope that 
the being placed in office will improve them; that is not 
what church offices are for. To set aside good avail- 
able men for poor timber always produces a bad gen- 
eral effect. 

11) Women in like manner dignified, not slan- 
derers, temperate, faithful in all things. First: 
“Deacons in like manner dignified,” and now: “Women 
in like manner dignified.” The wording is exactly the 
same. The idea that all women are referred to is unten- 
able. All women as women are considered in 2:9, ete. 
That the wives of deacons are referred to (A. V.) is 
strongly argued especially by B. Weiss. Yet if dea- 
conesses are referred to, why did Paul not write ras 
duaxdvovs, “feminine deacons’; the word Saxovicca Was 
not yet in use. He could not use the article in v. 2 
when he was speaking of the “overseer” or in v. 8 and 
12 with reference to deacons; the article would make 
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the words refer to persons who were already in office 
while Paul speaks only of those who are eligible for 
office. 

The plea that the deacons’ wives are mentioned 
because these wives would help their husbands in their 
office while the wives of overseers could not do so be- 
cause of the nature of this office, cannot be granted, 
for then the congregation would after all elect women 
deacons save that it would elect deacons’ wives, moth- 
ers with families (v. 12). It would certainly be the 
sensible thing to elect unattached women. Paul would 
be the last one to select both husband and wife for an 
office and assign to the wife duties that would take her 
away from home and her children. The view that v. 
11 speaks of the deacon’s wife and v. 12 of his children 
has already been met in v. 8; it is just because lone 
women and not deacons’ wives were considered for the 
office of deaconess that their personal qualifications 
follow v. 10, where the personal qualifications of men 
deacons are listed. Then, because these men alone 
have families, the qualifications in regard to this point 
follow in v. 12. 

“In like manner” connects the qualifications for 
deaconesses with those required of the deacons; com- 
pare the adverb in v. 8. All three sets of officers must 
meet certain requirements in the same way and can- 
not be chosen without them. Deaconesses must be 
“dignified” just as deacons are (v. 8). “Not slander- 
ous” is certainly to the point, for in their gossip many 
women like to tell others anything bad they have found 
out, and a deaconess would get around widely in a con- 
gregation. Here we have only the adjective which is 
not substantivized by the article: “slanderous.” “Tem- 
perate” has the same force it has inv. 2. “Faithful 
in all things” — trustworthy in all respects. The 
opinion that the phrase is too indefinite unless deacons’ 
wives and the things in which they assist their hus- 
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bands in the office are referred to is inconclusive, for 
what about trustworthiness in other things? “In all 
respects” means just that: only all-around trustworthy 
women were fit for the office. Paul, for instance, 
entrusted his letter to the Romans to Phoebe, and 
she herself was a deaconess and not merely some 
deacon’s wife. 

12) Let deacons be husbands of one wife, excel- 
lently superintending children and their own homes. 
We need not repeat what has already been said about 
this requirement in v. 4, 5. “Husbands of one wife,” 
with the singular, is the common individualizing sin- 
gular with plurals. 

Aci eva in v. 2 governs the construction of Svaxdvous 
in v. 8 and of yuvaixas in v. 11: “an overseer — deacons 
— women must be,” etc. The very construction indi- 
cates three offices. If Paul had continued this con- 
struction in v. 12, clarity would be lost; it would seem 
that Paul is adding a fourth office, which, of course, 
he is not. This he avoids by using the imperative just 
as in v. 10 he uses the imperative, there and here again 
adding only another point to offices already indicated. 

13) The discussion of the requirements for the 
offices is concluded. A certain necessity for all of them 
has been stressed (Se in v. 2 and v. 7, which is to be 
supplied in v. 8 and v. 11; imperatives in v. 10 and 
v. 12), a necessity that is due to the offices themselves. 
When Paul now closes with “for,” this is not begruen- 
dend; here and in scores of instances ydp is neither 
causal nor illative, it is explanatory, and the precise 
relation which it indicates is to be determined from 
the context (R. 1190, etc.). Here it introduces a re- 
sult which is to act as an incentive to those who have 
obtained these offices and is to move them to fill these 
offices xaAés, in an excellent way. The sense of “for” 
is: these are the requirements and qualifications; all of 
them are necessary, “for” these offices are not merely 
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to be filled somehow or other but so that those who fill 
them may gain for themselves an excellent standing 
2s a result and a reward. As their very names indi- 
cate, all these offices are to serve others; hence the 
qualifications are such as will insure true service 
in advance. It is thus that those who do well in 
these offices thereby acquire a noble place for their 
own selves. 

For they who ministered excellently are acquiring 
for themselves excellent standing, a great boldness in 
faith in Christ Jesus. 

Who are referred to? All those mentioned in v. 
1-12, overseers, men deacons, women deacons. Our 
versions render of Swxovjoavres as though only deacons 
are referred to; some refer the word only to male dea- 
cons. This verb is, however, not technical: ‘‘to serve 
as deacons.” The nouns ézicxoros and Sidxovos are be- 
ginning to become technical but are only beginning to 
become such, the latter is also used with reference to 
deaconesses, Rom. 16:1. IpecBirepos was used in a 
technical sense already in the synagogue. 

Paul loves to call himself a diakonos, he applies this 
term also to his assistants; see Eph. 3:7; Col. 1:23; 
I.Cor. 8:5; II Cor. 3:6; 6:4; 11:23; I Tim. 4:6. The 
verb Sucxoveiy is still used in a general sense and means 
to do service for others; so also Saxovia refers to any 
type of service. How could Paul hold out an incentive 
for male deacons only and not for excellent women 
deacons? How could he say that only deacons were to 
have a reward for their office and not the overseers or 
pastors? These questions are left unanswered by those 
who refer this verse to male deacons only. Moreover, 
it is well to note that Paul always has his whole para- 
graph in mind when he comes to the close of it. This 
promise pertains to all the servants of the congrega- 
tion who minister excellently in their various Offices. 
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Out of their very excellent work there ever springs for 
them an excellent reward. 

Note the tenses: “they who did minister (aorist) 
are acquiring for themselves (present, durative).” Yes, 
they have already. ministered, they have been doing a 
lot of excellent work. It is thus that they are acquir- 
ing something. We speak in the very same way; we 
say a person has done well and is thus getting some- 
where. The aorist must not mean that the minister- 
ing is ended, that these persons are no longer in office. 
Reflexive middles may also have the reflexive pronouns 
in order to emphasize the reflexive idea; the pronoun 
may even be placed forward as is done in this in- 
stance. Kaddés — xaddv is a play on these two words; 
they are placed chiastically: “excellently having min- 
istered — a standing excellent,” etc. To be sure, work- 
ing excellently produces excellent standing as a result 
and a reward. 

BaOuds is derived from Baiww. In the LXX it is used 
in a literal sense to designate a step before a door, in 
the plural to designate steps of a stairs; in the inscrip- 
tions it is used metaphorically in the sense of a foot- 
hold, a standing, a rank. By having ministered excel- 
lently all church officers are obtaining “a standing that 
is excellent,” noble, fine. The thought is complete. 
Some think that a genitive, a phrase, or something 
should be added and state to what this step refers. 
They have in mind quite a different “step” from the 
one to which Paul is referring; he speaks of a step or 
a standing that is excellent in the ministering in 
which the congregational officers have been engaged 
(Suaxovjoavres, Aorist). He is dealing with nothing else. 
Because those who have served are still in office he 
says that they “are acquiring’ (present) such an 
excellent standing and not that they have already ended 
it. Why Paul should have used the comparative “more 
excellent,” as some think he should have done, is not 
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apparent. This is not a comparison between a stand- 
ing which they had prior to their offices or at the 
time when these persons were chosen and a standing 
to which they attained later on. “A standing that is 
excellent” in that persons have served excellently is 
at the same time a reward and an incentive. 

This answers the thought of an excellent standing 
in the matter of personal salvation or of a high degree 
of glory in heaven. Paul is speaking of neither of 
these. Still less is he speaking of a standing of male 
deacons which places them in line for promotion from 
their diaconate to pastorates. We have already shown 
that of Swaxovjcavres = all the officers, the women, the 
overseers, or pastors, as well as the male deacons. The 
fact that pastors were often chosen from the ranks of 
male deacons may be true, but Paul says nothing 
about it in v. 2-7 when he speaks about the kind of 
men that are to be chosen as overseers. To what 
would the women deacons aspire, to what the over- 
seers? Or is this reward and incentive intended only 
for male deacons? Paul is not presenting the diaco- 
‘nate of men as an apprenticeship for the pastorate. 
The ethics of such a procedure has been rightly ques- 
tioned. The application has even been made that 
pastors who are stationed in small congregations ought 
to serve well in order to be called to larger congrega- 
tions. Is that why they should serve well? What if 
they are not advanced and remain disappointed? 

The verb separates “excellent standing’ from the 
second object: “great boldness in faith in Christ 
Jesus.” The two objects are thus distinct: ‘excellent 
standing” is one item to which another is added, “great 
boldness.” Paul does not intimate that the standing 
has reference to men, to church membership, and the 
boldness to God, either now or on judgment day. Both 
standing and boldness refer to the offices of which 
Paul speaks, the excellent position one acquires when 
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service has been excellently done, plus the free, open, 
assured feeling (zappyota) for the work yet to be done. 
This is, of course, “great boldness in faith,” the faith 
that rests “in Christ Jesus” (the phrase being added 
by the article). “Here, too, “great” is proper and not 
the comparative “greater.” All these offices — cer- 
tainly not only that of the male deacons —are to be 
exercised “in faith”; all these persons serve as earnest 
believers. To have served excellently for some time 
places one beyond any timidity or hesitation and makes 
him act with boldness and assurance. The acquisition 
of such boldness in faith, the blessed faith that rests 
in Christ Jesus, is the most satisfying reward and the 
incentive to proceed on this tried course. 

Paul’s last sentence rounds out his instructions to 
Timothy and to the churches regarding these various 
offices in the most effective manner. 

14) Just as Paul writes a personal word to Tim- 
othy at the end of the orders about the fanatical teach- 
ers in the churches (1:18-20), so at the end of the 
orders about men and women in the church and about 
the qualifications for church offices (2:1-3:13) he 
again writes a personal word to Timothy, (v. 14-16). 
As 1:18-20 concludes chapter 1, so 3:14-16 concludes 
chapters 2 and 3. This is so plain that we do not begin 
the third section of the epistle with v. 14. 


These things I am writing to thee, hoping to come 
shortly; yet in case I am slow, that thou mayest know 
how it is necessary to behave thyself in God’s house, 
which is the living God’s church, pillar and founda- 
tion of the truth, etc. 

If v. 14-16 conclude 2:1-3:18, “these things” = 
those mentioned in 2:1-3:13 and not those written in 
the entire letter, not those stated in the two preceding 
parts, and by no means those yet to be discussed in the 
part that follows, 4:1, etc. Paul is giving these things 
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to Timothy in writing because, while he is hoping to 
come shortly (4:13), he rather expects (éév, v. 15) to 
be slow. Did Paul return to Timothy in Ephesus? We 
have no means of knowing. He wrote to Titus about 
this same time and told Titus to come to Nicopolis for 
the winter (Tit. 3:14). This was his plan for the 
coming winter, which was probably a few months 
hence, so that before going to Nicopolis Paul hoped to 
visit Timothy in Ephesus. 

15) The instructions here given in writing would 
guide Timothy in his superintendence of the Asian 
churches and let him know how to conduct himself as 
Paul’s representative when he was arranging the wor- 
ship and the offices ‘‘in God’s house” where God dwells. 
with his gracious presence, where everything must be. 
as God wants it and not as various foolish men may 
wish to have things. The infinitive is a present mid-. 
dle: “to be conducting thyself,” and here refers, not to 
ordinary Christian conduct like that of other godly 
church members, but to official conduct in supervision. 
Eisjs is the second perfect which is always used in the 
sense of the present tense. The indirect question 
introduced with “how’’ is deliberative. Timothy will 
ask: “How must I act in this, in that matter?” Paul 
has here told him how. The directions are so impor-. 
tant because Timothy is managing things “in God’s. 
house.” This is not Timothy’s own house nor the house 
of the church members; it belongs to God. 

The gender of js is attracted to the predicative 
éxkAnoia and, as is the case so often, this relative has. 
a bit of causal force: “it being the living God’s church.” 
This is the sense in which it is God’s house. The noun 
olxos often = family, cf., v. 4, 5, 12; some would give 
it that sense here by thinking of Eph. 2:19, but this is. 
not exact, nor does the term “house” occur in Eph. 
2:19. Even physically a father dwelling in a house 
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and dwelling in a family are not the same, he has his 
family about him in the house but he is literally in the 
house itself. Spiritually, with reference to God, this is 
far more the case. Oixos —= éxxAnoia = not the family 
in a house but the “assembly,” the church members 
themselves. They are this “house,” which is called 
“house” because God dwells in them. This is one of 
the many beautiful expressions for the unio mystica, 
in this case it is collective with reference to the church. 

Paul says only “God’s house,” but when he adds 
the relative he says “living God’s church’’; this adjec- 
tival participle is emphatic. Some expositors are con- 
tent with remarks about God being the author and 
source of life, who through Christ and his Spirit re- 
generates us and gives us life, etc. “God iiving” is the 
tremendous opposite of dead idols. They are placed in 
a temple, a house made of dead material. What more 
can there be? But God is living, his very being is life. 
His “house” are we ourselves, we the “church,” in all 
our being, as assembled and called to be God’s own 
spiritually. Wonderful and blessed indeed! And here 
Timothy is appointed to direct how things ought to be 
“fn God’s house.” ‘In God’s house” so plainly fits 
2:1-3:13 and not 4:1, etc., that this little paragraph 
belongs to all of chapters 2 and 3. 

Continuing the implication of responsibility, Paul 
adds the double apposition: “pillar and foundation of 
the truth.” A pillar supports the roof structure, and 
an éSpaiwpa (that which forms the seat), the real foun- 
dation (Luther: Grundfeste), supports the pillar. The 
figure of the “pillar” is intensified by the figure of the 
“foundation”; it is like saying: “The living God’s 
church is the pillar, yea more, even the foundation of 
the truth.” We do not translate “a pillar, a founda- 
tion” as if there were others; the church is the only 
one; the absence of the articles stresses the qualitative 
force of the nouns. 
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The gospel = “the truth.” As édjOeo, “reality,” this 
truth exists independently and is dependent on no pil- 
lar, foundation, or other kind of support. Every reality 
and, above all this eternal one, is simply there, and 
that is all. Yet this gospel truth which God sent into 
the world is not just to be there, i. e., in existence; it 
is to save men, and thus the men it has saved, the 
living God’s church, bear it as a pillar, yea as a found- 
ation bears its superstructure. The church thus bears 
God’s saving truth for all the world. 

This is the living God’s church, and as sure as he 
lives, his church will stand as “pillar and foundation 
of the truth.” The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the church. By means of the church, which 
the living God made his truth’s pillar and foundation, 
this truth shines in the world and draws men unto 
itself, to be joined to those who are its pillar and 
foundation. In this church Timothy is to perform his 
work in Paul’s place. A responsible, an inspiring, a 
blessed task! ‘“God’s house” and “the living God’s 
church” direct Timothy’s heart to God while he is 
engaged in the work of the church; “pillar and founda- 
tion of the truth” direct his heart to the supreme func- 
tion of the church in the world, with which his task is 
concerned. 

16) Thesubstance of this truth is now summarily 
stated in a most effective form. While it is true that 
we cannot prove it, we, too, take it that Paul is quoting 
a Christian hymn orrathera psalm. We print accord- 
ingly: And confessedly great is the mystery of the 
godliness: 


Who was manifested in flesh, 
Was justified in spirit, 

Was seen by angels, 

Was preached in nations, 
Was believed in the world, 
Was received up in glory. 
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“Confessedly” refers to these lines. Since they 
were used in a hymn or a chant in the congregations 
themselves they express “in an acknowledged way” 
that “the mystery of godliness,” the saving truth which 
the living God’s church upholds as pillar and founda- 
tion, “is great.” Because of its brevity and its re- 
straint the mere word “great” is effective. Look at 
this truth, the mystery of the godliness, Christ he who 
(és) is described in these hymn lines — “great,” noth- 
ing less than “great.” To be “confessedly” so refers 
only to the church, for she alone knows “the mystery 
of the godliness.” What v. 9 calls “the mystery of 
the faith” is here termed “the mystery of the god- 
liness,” but here the hymn lines state just what is 
meant. We express our faith and our godliness, both 
of which are objective, in these lines: “Who was mani- 
fested,” etc. 

This is the substance of what we believe, the con- 
tent of our godliness. We have explained this term 
in v. 9, which see. “The mystery” is the proper word 
and is often used by Paul to indicate the gospel con- 
tent. The world does not know it, this mystery must 
be revealed or “preached” to it. “Of the godliness,” 
however, takes us a step farther than “of the faith.” 
What constitutes the one constitutes the other when 
both are looked at objectively ; but “the faith” regards 
this mystery as the object intended for trust, “the 
godliness” presents it as the inwardness of all that 
forms real godliness, man’s blessed relation to God. 

One text and a few versions have divided the ad- 
verb into two words (épodoyoipev ds): ‘We confess: 
‘How great is the mystery of the godliness!’ This is 
attractive but altogether too weak textually. “Con- 
fessedly” conveys substantially the same thought. 
Equally weak textually is 6 for és, the neuter being a 
mere accommodation to 16 pvorjpwov. While this makes 
a smoother connection with the antecedent, it weakens 
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the connection with all the following verbs, the real 
subject of which is not the neuter “which” but the 
masculine “who,” namely Christ. ‘The mystery of the 
godliness” — Christ “who,” ete. Since the “who” 
clauses are a quotation, the change in gender is quite 
immaterial; similar changes are not infrequent when 
exact quotations are introduced. Some texts have 
“God” in place of “who” (A. V.): “God was mani- 
fested in flesh,” which would make this quotation a 
dictum probans for the deity of Christ. One may hesi- 
tate regarding the reading; yet not because we need 
one more proof for Christ’s deity, we have a rich abun- 
dance. The textual evidence is in favor of the relative. 

Six terse statements, all with aorist passives, all 
with the verbs placed emphatically forward, all state- 
ments of fact, of ddjbea, “truth,” reality, that cannot 
possibly be annulled or even modified. Six tremendous 
facts, heaped one upon the other, all soteriological, all 
infinitely blessed. They are like the facts stated in the 
second article of the Apostolic Creed. Five have & 
phrases; only the third has a dative. The form is strik- 
ing indeed and also beautifully rhythmic. 

“In flesh” and “in spirit” form a pair. “Angels” 
and “nations” are counterparts; so also are “in (the) 
world” and “in glory.” The verbs “was preached” and 
“was believed” are correlative. “Angels — nations — 
world — glory” from a chiasm: the angels and the 
glory are placed first and last, nations and world 
in the middle, a plural and a singular in each. It 
seems that others besides Paul used the beauties of 
rhetorical form. Paul chose these lines as a quotation 
because he fully appreciated their form. They are to 
this day one of the high points of this letter. They 
were sung by Timothy and by the churches he was su- 
pervising, and Paul’s use of them in these directions 
for the services (chapter 2) and for the church offices 
(chapter 3) is like drawing away the curtain from the 
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inner sanctuary and revealing “the mystery” of bles- 
sedness it holds, Christ in all his saving acts. 

These acts take us from heaven to earth and then 
from earth back to heaven, and both earth and heaven 
are ever after changed for us. The order is really 
chronological, for the preaching to the nations and the 
consequent believing in the world, which were due to 
Christ’s great commission to the apostles and the 
church (Matt. 28:16-20; Mark 16:15, 16; Luke 24:47, 
48) are properly placed before the ascension. 


Christ “was manifested in flesh,” was made to 
appear to men on earth “in fashion as man” (Phil. 
2:8). “The Word became flesh and tented among us,” 
John 1:14. Christ “took part of flesh and blood,” Heb. 
2:14. Each expression illumines the others. Each 
prevents undue stressing of the rest. Thus “was man- 
ifested” is not a mere appearance in flesh without 
having real flesh (Docetism). “Flesh” is the “flesh 
and blood” used in Hebrews, yet it is not only the 
physical body but all that belongs to our human na- 
ture, the body animated by soul and spirit. This is 
the incarnation: he who was manifested in flesh existed 
before that (John 1:1). Those who claim that Paul 
says nothing about the Virgin birth which is recorded 
in detail by Matthew and by Luke ignore statements 
such as this in our passage, in Rom. 1:3; Gal. 4:4, and 
elsewhere. Here there is more, however, than the 
mere moment of the incarnation; here there is the 
whole manifestation in flesh during Jesus’ earthly life. 

It is claimed that if we regard this verse as a quo- 
tation we must make the first clause the subject of all 
the following verbs: “Who was manifested in flesh 
was justified, seen, preached,” etc. But why would a 
quotation need to be read thus? In any case, és is the 
subject of all these passives, all of them aorist passives. 
Only this is true, these coordinate, asyndetic clauses 
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are cumulative; they let us see this és; from his incar- 
nation to his ascension. Each step upward rests on 
the preceding one. The first clause is not the subject 
of the other five. 

“Was justified in spirit” — was forensically de- 
clared just and righteous. The forensic sense cannot 
be eliminated. Even if we translate erwiesen, it must 
be forensic: als gerecht erwiesen. This is the place to 
look at “the Righteous One,” 6 8ixasos, who was declared 
righteous by God, Acts 7:52; “the Holy and Righteous 
One,” Acts 3:14, both being titles of the Messiah. 
“God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have cru- 
cified, both Lord and Christ,” Acts 2:36, “Prince and 
Savior,” Acts 5:31. Add “Jesus Christ, the Righteous,” 
I John 2:1; “‘he is righteous,” I John 2:29; “that Right- 
eous One,” Acts 22:14. Finally, “Thou art righteous, 
O Lord, who art, and wast, and shalt be,” Rev. 16:5. 

When and how was Jesus declared righteous by 
God? In and by the act of raising him from the dead. 
Men had nailed him to the cross, condemned him to 
the cross as one accursed of God, for to be hung on 
wood meant to be declared accursed of God; him God 
raised from the dead, him. God thereby declared right- 
eous. God’s forensic judgment was analytic: Jesus 
himself was declared righteous; it was not synthetic: 
another’s righteousness was not imputed to him. On 
Christ’s sinlessness note John 8:46; Heb. 10:7, 9; 7:26; 
4:15. Why this signal act of declaring Jesus right- 
cous? He is made “unto us righteousness,” I Cor. 
1:30; “he was raised for ow righteousness,” Rom. 
4:21; “that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him,” I Cor. 5:21; Rom. 10:4. 

The phrases match the verbs; a person would not 
be manifested “in spirit,” the manifestation would be 
‘in flesh,” for when “flesh” is used to designate the 
whole human nature, as it is here, it includes body, soul, 
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and spirit and thus the whole visible, bodily life that 
is manifest to other men and manifesting the kind of 
person one is. So Christ was manifested “in flesh,” 
and John 1:14 says, “we beheld his glory,” etc. But 
one is not justified or declared righteous “in flesh’? but 
“in spirit,” for one’s spirit is judged when a justifica- 
tion occurs; here it was Christ’s spirit of holy obedi- 
ence unto the death on the accursed cross. This ex- 
plains Rom. 1:4 in which “spirit of holiness” is some- 
times misunderstood, as is also I Pet. 3:18 and its 
dative avedpart: “made alive by spirit,” Christ’s spirit 
that returned to his body in the tomb. “Flesh” —= 
the whole human nature of Jesus assumed at the incar- 
nation — body, soul, and spirit, the material and the 
immaterial part; “spirit” — his human spirit as this 
was joined to his body, in which the éys was that of the 
eternal Son. That is the only contrast there is in these 
two parallel phrases. To assume a different contrast, 
one in which “‘spirit’”’ is something else, is to go beyond 
Paul’s intention. 

The A. V. does this when it translates “in Spirit” 
and thinks of the Holy Spirit and prints as parallel 
references Matt. 3:16; John 1:32, 33; 15:26; 16:8, 9. 
How Jesus could be declared righteous “in the Holy 
Spirit” is inconceivable. At his baptism the Holy 
Spirit was bestowed upon Jesus for his great work; 
that was all that happened as far as the Holy Spirit 
was concerned. The declaration: “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I was well pleased” (aorist), refers to 
the human spirit of Jesus who came to the baptism in 
holy obedience to fulfill all righteousness (Matt. 3:15). 

As the A. V. has “spirit” — the Holy Spirit, so some 
have “spirit” — the divine nature, the deity of Jesus. 
They argue that, if “flesh” — the human nature of 
Jesus, then “spirit” must — his divine nature. Thus 
they get a wrong contrast. Since this is wrong, it 
matters little where they find the justification, whether 
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at his baptism, or in his whole earthly life, or at his 
resurrection from the dead. It is unthinkable that 
Jesus should be justified in his deity just as it is un- 
thinkable that he was justified “in the Holy Spirit.” 
In order to uphold their view they give justification a 
meaning that is different from the one we have ad- 
vanced above. It was not God’s declaration that Jesus 
is “the Righteous One,” “the Holy and Righteous One” 
(Acts 7:52; 3:14, plus the verdicts in all the other 
passages quoted above), it was not a verdict on his 
holy Messianic, substitutionary obedience, the perfect 
obedience of his whole life, the obedience unto death, 
even the accursed death on the cross (Phil. 2:8) which 
was rendered according to his human nature, in his 
spirit which directed his soul as well as his body — all 
this that is so plain in Scripture, even in Isa. 53:11: 
“my righteous Servant,” is overlooked, and Paul is 
thought to say that “over against his enemies and ac- 
cusers Jesus was proven to be what he claimed to be, 
God’s Son and Savior of the world.” Thus “spirit” is 
referred to Christ’s deity. A:xawtv, which always means 
to pronounce a verdict on character, conduct, deeds as 
to whether these are righteous or not, is taken in the 
sense of erwiesen, of proving the nature, the deity of 
Jesus. 

Since it occurs in a series of six passives, &6y 
should not be understood in the middle sense: “ap- 
peared to angels,” but as a true passive with the dative 
of the agent: “was seen by angels.” But when and 
where? When they answer these questions some refer 
to heaven and say this occurred when Jesus ascended 
to glory ; but this virtually repeats the last clause: “was 
received up in glory.” Some refer to hell and to the 
evil angels. They do this on the supposition that, if 
Jesus was declared righteous by being raised from the 
dead, this reference to his resurrection should be fol- 
lowed by a reference to his descent into hell. The 
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analogy of Scripture shows that the unmodified word 
dyyeAou is never used to designate demons. 


Some take the word to mean “messengers” and find 
these messengers in the apostles, to whom the risen 
Savior appeared during the forty days. This brings 
us close to the truth. Some include all the angels who 
saw Jesus while he was here on earth. “Was seen by 
angels” = in his resurrection. The Obedient, Right- 
eous One whom God justified by raising him from the 
dead was seen in his glorified human nature by angels; 
these were the beings who first saw him thus. 


“By angels,” without the article, is not by “the 
angels,” i. e., by all of them, the entire class. Angels 
saw him. Why does Paul not speak of the human wit- 
nesses as he does in I Cor. 15:5-8? Angels are great- 
er; Paul is here not proving the reality of the resur- 
rection as he is in I Cor. 15. This hymn dwells on the 
great saving features that appear in Jesus. That is 
why two points are mentioned in these hymr lines in 
regard to the resurrection; for in all the apostolic 
preaching the resurrection of Jesus is made to stand 
out most highly: God declared him righteous — angels 
saw him risen indeed. Whatever balance or parallel 
may be observed between “angels” and “nations,” the 
main balance seems to lie in the verbs, all the verbs 
are placed emphatically forward. 

“Was preached in nations,” heralded in their midst, 
reters to Matt. 28:16-20 as explained above. “Was 
believed in the world” (no article is needed, there 
being only one world) goes with the preaching among 
the nations. Both phrases are general and do not dis- 
tinguish between Jews and Gentiles. We might think 
that the last line: “was received up in glory,” should 
precede the preaching and the believing, and so it 
might. In Acts 2:31-36 the resurrection and the as- 
cension are preached, but as explaining the sending 
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of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. In Acts 4:2 it is the 
preaching of the resurrection (compare Acts 4:8-12; 
5:31, 32). The order of this hymn is according. The 
point itself is of minor importance. Jesus ordered 
the preaching before his ascension; it was, of course, 
actually done after. Take the chronology as you wish. 
“Was received up” is the verb used in Mark 16:19 and 
Acts 1:4; “borne up” in Luke 24:51, and “taken up” 
in Acts 1:9, all mean the same thing, all are passives. 


“In glory” is not, as the older grammarians sup- 
posed, a pregnant use of é&: motion “into” and thus 
rest “in.” It is only a variation of this older view to 
say that “in glory” describes the condition that fol- 
lowed the receiving up. The act and its subject Jesus 
were “in glory,” i. e., the glorious and glorified Jesus 
was gloriously received up. To say that the whole 
heavenly life of Jesus in glory is included in the verb 
is to extend unduly the force of the aorist which de- 
notes one act. Of course, having been received up 
“in glory,” Jesus is in heaven and in glory, but the 
verb does not extend beyond the reception. Some speak 
of a progression in glory, that Jesus grew in glory 
already during the forty days and then reached the 
pinnacle of glory when he entered heaven. But the 
Scriptures do not speak of such a process or pro- 
gression. 

Two trilogies are noted by those who think of the 
“angels” as being in heaven. Three pairs are noted by 
others; they get these by pairing the modifiers: 1) flesh 
— spirit; 2) angels — nations; 3) world — glory. Yet 
the verbs are the important words, and these do not 
form three pairs. Two threes are thought to denote: 
1) Christ’s person and work: incarnation — resurrec- 
tion — ascension (this is the “seen by angels’ in 
heaven); 2) the church militant and triumphant: 
preaching — believing — kingdom of glory. But the 
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ascension is not number three, it is number six. And 
this is the ascension of Jesus, not owr transfer to glory. 
These are neither pairs nor trios. There is only an 
interlocking in some of the verbs, also in some of the 
phrases, a beauty_of thought and a wording that are 
of a rare kind. 


CHAPTER IV 


How Timothy Is to Be Prepared to Meet the 
Apostasy Foretold by the Spirit 


1) A reading of this chapter will convince one 
that it is a unit: Timothy is to be prepared to meet 
the apostasy foretold by the Holy Spirit. The particle 
éé is merely transitional and is inserted because Tim- 
othy is to warn also the churches and their officers 
against the coming danger (v. 6). 

Now the Spirit states expressly that in later sea- 
sons some will apostatize from the faith, giving heed 
to deceitful spirits and doctrines of demons, in hypo- 
crisy of lie-speakers, such as have been seared as to 
their own conscience, such as forbid to marry, to ab- 
stain from foods, which things God created for recep- 
tion with thanksgiving for the believers and those who 
have realized the truth. 

This is the substance of what the Spirit “states ex- 
pressly”; and it is stated in actual and not in symbol- 
ical terms. The question of prophecy is usually intro- 
duced at this place; see the subject under I Thess. 
5:20; Rom. 12:6; I Cor. 14:8. There is no reason to 
think of prophecy as being anything but direct reve- 
lations to Paul himself, to other apostles, and possibly 
to the very few others who are known as recipients 
of direct revelation (of the type of Agabus). A dif- 
ferent type of prophecy is spoken of in I Cor. 14, Tim- 
othy had heard all about this prophecy; he was a fel- 
low writer of II Thess. 2:1-12. He knew that Paul had 
received this prophecy from the Spirit. It is here put 
into indirect instead of into direct discourse because 
several apostles had in all probability received the 
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Spirit’s warning, certainly not because Paul had re- 
ceived it from others. 

“Tn later seasons” does not mean “in the last days.” 
The latter = the whole time between the two advents 
of Jesus, the whole New Testament Era, beginning 
with Pentecost. “Later seasons” are certain short 
periods that simply follow earlier ones. Earlier ones 
had passed when Paul wrote, later ones would appear, 
and in one or the other or in more of them there would 
be apostasy. “Some will apostatize from the faith” 
cortains the same word that was used in II Thess. 2:3; 
there it is the definite noun: “the apostasy,” here the 
verb ddicrnm in the future middle, intransitive, is used. 


One must certainly be struck by the resemblance 
between II Thess. 2 and Paul’s present statements. 
There the whole great apostasy which is headed by the 
great Antichrist is revealed, and we are shown how it 
shall be blasted by the Word and shall finally be utterly 
destroyed by the Lord’s Parousia. Here Paul warns 
Timothy only regarding some who will apostatize a 
little later. We recali I John 2:18 where we are told 
that the great Antichrist is coming and that many lit- 
tle antichrists are already present when John writes 
his letter. They seem to be advance guards of the 
great apostasy and the great Antichrist. The Spirit 
gave warning already in Paul’s time, some twenty to 
thirty years before John wrote (Zahn). 

The ablative genitive “from the faith” is objective 
(see the discussion in 3:9), fides quae creditur, for the 
apostasy of these persons consists in heeding “doc- 
trines” or teachings that come from demons. We fail 
to understand how Luke 8:13 can be cited to the con- 
trary. “Some’’ — apostasy always begins with “some.” 
Timothy and the churches must be ready when “some” 
appear. These give heed to (hold their minds toward) 
“deceitful spirits and doctrines of demons.” ‘These 
“spirits” and these “demons” are not identical; why 
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should Paul use these two words in one brief clause? 
The deceitful spirits are false teachers. They are 
ealled “spirits” in accord with what they represent 
and in accord with the spirit that speaks from them. 
So I John 4:1-3 speaks of “spirits,” and John tells us 
to test them. TlAdvos (“wandering,’” from which we 
derive “planet’”’) — “astray from the truth” and thus 
“deceitful”; the word is used regarding impostors. 
Whoever lends an ear to such men will be led to apos- 
tatize. 

First the impostors, then, coupled with them, the 
doctrines they teach, and these Paul calls “doctrines 
of demons”; James 3:15 has the expression “wisdom 
demoniacal.” This is the genitive of source: doctrines 
that emanate from demons, and not the objective gen- 
itive: doctrines about demons, the latter the Scrip- 
tures themselves contain. How Satan himself gets 
hold of a man’s spirit we see in the case of Judas (Luke 
22:3; John 13:27; compare 6:70). Satan is the father 
of lies, deception is his great work. His tools are his 
victims. We need not puzzle our minds about the oc- 
cult activities of demons; the antichristian doctrines 
betray their origin all too plainly. We can also note 
the way in which these doctrines wreck men’s souls. 
Satan also controls the great Antichrist (II Thess. 
2:9). The great danger is that today false doctrines 
are not recognized as coming from demons unless they 
deny the faith in toto, as if the devil is not cunning 
enough to begin with little lies, as if only those that 
are as big as mountains come from him. 

Some will apostatize means some who at first were 
good church members, believers of the truth. Let us 
who stand be warned. All false security is dangerous. 
Paul does not indicate where these “deceitful spirits” 
come from. Some came from Judaism, some from 
paganism, the Roman world was infested with relig- 
ious charlatans; some apostates would develop into 
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heretical teachers; this was the case with Marcion who 
was at one time a Christian. 

2) Some construe as appositions: “of demons, of 
lie-speakers, of branded ones, of forbidders,” etc. And 
they regard thesé “lie-speakers” as the false prophets 
who are governed by the demons. The genitives occur- 
ring in v. 2 are not appositions to Samoviwy; these geni- 
tives refer to men and not to demons. The first of 
these genitives depends on the phrase “in hypocrisy of 
lie-speakers,”’ and the two participial genitives are 
predicative modifiers of “lie-speakers’’ which describe 
them: “such as have been seared ... such as for- 
bid,” etc. 

On what does the é¢v phrase depend? It may depend 
on the main verb “shall apostatize,” or on the modal 
participle “giving heed,” or it may be a modification 
that is coordinate with “giving heed.” The meaning 
remains the same in all of these constructions. Every 
adverbial modification eo tpso gravitates toward the 
main verb because the participle is modal for that 
verb; so vice versa, the participle being modal. By 
coordinating phrase and participle both are in this 
way referred to the main verb. Drive a pair or drive 
tandem, you pull the same wagon. 


“In hypocrisy of lie-speakers” means that the whole 
thing is done in this way, namely “in connection with 
hypocrisy,” the wearing of a mask like the ancient 
show actors of the stage; and this is a hypocrisy (no 
article) such as belongs to “lie-speakers” who must 
dissemble and be hypocrites in order to get their lies 
across. The fact that the “deceitful spirits” of v. 1 are 
men is plain. As far as hypocrites are concerned, these 
may be conscious or unconscious hypocrites, the latter 
have gone so far in lying and dissembling that the vice 
has become a second nature to them. The entire stress 
is on the phrase. 
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In order to show how far they have sunken Paul 
adds the predicative perfect passive participle; he 
chooses the perfect to describe the state into which 
they have come: “such as have been seared as to their 
own conscience,” the accusative object being retained 
with the passive. The demons have seared their con- 
science. The R. V. translates “branded” and thinks 
of slaves and criminals who were marked as such by a 
branding iron. We fail to see how that idea applies 
here, for a brand of this sort was to be seen, was to 
mark the slave or the criminal as such for those who 
saw, yet the brand here spoken of would be hidden in 
the conscience and invisible, it would be seen only by 
the demons and by God. The translation of the A. V. 
is correct, “seared with a hot iron,” the conscience has 
been cauterized so that it has lost all sensitiveness and 
fails to respond. Judas is an example: Satan entered 
into him, and to the very last every effort on the part 
of Jesus to reach his seared conscience proved unavail- 
ing, see John 13:18, etc., a tremendous effort; already 
John 6:70; and the final effort of Jesus in Matt. 26:50. 
These deceivers and hypocritical liars are beyond all 
deterrents of conscience. 

This participle is passive and not middle: “they 
have branded themselves” — “they are marked for 
themselves .. . drive the iron in more deeply,” etc. 
Those who regard the participle as a middle offer the 
following interpretation: ‘They live in sins which, like 
branding marks, stain their conscience and are thus 
themselves conscious of this sin because of the feeling 
of hellish pain while they put on before others the 
glitter of holy doing.” But this interpretation is 
scarcely satisfactory. What they do is to perpetrate 
demon doctrines of deceit and lies while their own con- 
science is rendered incapable of feeling even a mis- 
giving. Nothing is said about other sins. Nor is 
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Luther so far wrong: “they have an invented (erdich- 
tetes) and false conscience, one that is forced by vio- 
lence and not natural and honest.” That is how a 
seared conscience looks. 

3) To their~character is added their teaching: 
“such as forbid to marry, to abstain from foods, 
which,” etc. The infinitives after “forbid” are a case 
of zeugma; some call it ellipsis and remove the zeugma 
by inserting the opposite of “forbid” (as our versions 
do). In a zeugma the first term fits exactly but the 
second does not although the sense is perfectly plain. 
Paul instances only two specimens of the future teach- 
ing, both of which are contrary to the nature which 
God himself created. These he calls “doctrines of 
demons,” such as can be advocated only “in hypocrisy” 
by religious liars, by men whose conscience is seared 
against God’s own Word. He mentions these two be- 
cause they are so plain, because they refer to conduct 
and are thus seen at a glance. They rest on a mass of 
other falsity, without which they could not be advo- 
cated. 

To point to the Essenes, a small sect of Judaism 
that never amounted to much, is of little help. Jose- 
phus, Ant. 18, 5, 9, speaks of them as early as 166 B. C. 
They lived in seclusion near the Dead Sea and never 
spread. All but one group of them never married. 
Since they had been in existence for over two centuries, 
Paul could not be thinking of them here when he is 
speaking of devilish doctrines that are soon to arise 
in the Christian Church. 

To mention the Therapeute also offers little that 
is tangible. Did such a sect ever exist? Somebody, 
it seems, at the end of the third century wrote a book 
under Philo’s name in which he idealized and thus sup- 
ported Egyptian monasticism. In this book the author 
describes what he calls the Therapeute, Gottesver- 
ehrer. This writing was attached to one of Philo’s 
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own and purported to date back to his time. We may 
safely say that no sect that bore this name ever existed. 

These words are prophecy pure and simple. It is 
unwarranted to say that, when such prophecy is writ- 
ten, it must already have facts on which it is based 
and to claim that what is prophesied must grow out 
of what is already present. How or from what begin- 
nings devilish doctrines were to arise is not the point, 
but that they would arise and be promulgated by con- 
scienceless liars. “In later times’ does not say how 
soon this will occur. It is not Paul’s object to set a 
precise date. His object is to warn in advance of com- 
ing danger, to have all the churches fully fortified long 
before the actual danger arrives. The whole monastic 
system that developed, together with all the lying 
teachings from which it arose, appeared soon enough. 
It still flourishes in Rome and in all the rest of the 
false asceticism. Paul properly writes Bpaparta, Spei- 
sen, “foods,” this and that a Christian is not to eat, 
not to drink. 

Some refer to Col. 2:16: “in eating and in drink- 
ing,” but this epistle cannot be quoted in corrobora- 
tion. A peculiar type of Judaizers had recently ap- 
peared in Colosse who advocated a peculiar doctrine to 
the effect that Christians must avoid certain earthly 
elements (cro.xeia) because demons did damage through 
them. Paul treated these silly Judaizers with disdain. 
See Col. 2:20-23, also 2:8. By his descent to hell Christ 
celebrated a glorious triumph over all the demons (Col. 
2:15) ; it is farcical to put up ordinances such as those 
that are mentioned in Col. 2:21. But Paul is not 
speaking to Timothy about such Judaizers. 

The neuter plural is usually referred only to 
“foods.” Thus all that follows (v. 3-5) would be re- 
stricted to “foods.” We are told that marriage is not 
referred to because its prohibition needs no refutation. 
We doubt this. Why should 4, “which things,” not in- 
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clude both marriage and foods? God created both; to 
forbid either is to challenge his creative will. For re- 
ception (nerédnpw, participation) = to have our share 
in them, i. e., not to be debarred from them. Yet “for 
reception with thanksgiving,” recognizing that these 
are God’s good gifts to us and thus participating in 
them with due thankfulness to God. 

We have the dative of advantage: “for the believ- 
ers and those who have realized the truth.” Because 
but one article is used, the two terms are regarded as 
constituting but one class of individuals so that «ai is 
epexegetical: believers are such as have realized. The 
perfect participle also includes their present state: 
having been brought to this realization of the blessed 
truth, they still continue in it. The fear of a “diffi- 
culty” in regard to this dative, since God created these 
things for all men, is groundless. The Scriptures reg- 
ularly speak thus of believers when they, for instance, 
say that Christ died for them, which never means that 
he did not die for all men. Paul is writing for believ- 
ers (v. 6), fortifying them, and hence states what 
God’s creative intention is in regard to them. This 
dative certainly does not belong to v. 4. 

Paul’s words are often extended beyond their in- 
tent as when it is said that some of the Christians in 
the Asian churches were already affected by these 
erors, or that some among them were weak (introduc- 
ing Rom. 14:1), or that some forgot the proper thanks- 
giving. 

4) Paul continues: Seeing that every creature 
of God (is) excellent, and nothing to be thrown away, 
being received with thanksgiving. 

This is the én consecutivum (R. 1001): “seeing 
that.” Certainly not “because” every creature of God 
is excellent did he create these things; he created them, 
and in consequence, because of this, every one of them 
is excellent (Gen. 1:31). “Or is not expository of “the 
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truth”; the latter includes much more than is stated 
inv. 4. “And nothing to be thrown away (to be re- 
jected), being received with thanksgiving,” is the elab- 
oration. R. 1022 makes the participle conditional: “if 
(or: when) received with thanksgiving.” Others make 
it adjectival: “nothing to be rejected that is received. 
with thanksgiving.” Either will do. 

5) “For” explains what Christian thanksgiving 
does: for it is sanctified by means of God’s Word and 
prayer, set apart as divinely intended, as a gift that is 
being received with due gratitude from God’s own 
Creator hand. The means for so receiving marriage, 
our daily food and drink, and all other blessings of 
God (note “every creature,” everything created by 
God) is not twofold: God’s Word and prayer, for these 
two are regarded as one. God’s Word is his connection 
with us, our prayer is owr conscious and deliberate 
entrance into this connection. These two unite and 
become one. Thus the prayers that are used in our 
marriage ceremonies, at table, and on other occasions, 
as far back as we are able to trace them, contain perti- 
nent Scripture words and references and, besides that, 
are Scriptural in thought and in spirit. Passages such 
as Ps. 103:1-8; 106:1; 145:15, 16 are used as table 
prayers. *Evrevés is most fitting, prayer as free speech 
to God (Trench) ; we freely speak to God on the basis 
of his Word and perhaps even use expressions and 
statements that are taken from that Word. 

Two things are plainly taught. 1) The devilish- 
ness of all teaching that what God has created for 
man’s use is not “excellent,” that marriage is only 
carnal and spiritually lower than celibacy (Heb. 13:4), 
that, for similar reasons, certain foods and drinks are 
not to be touched (Col. 2:21), and the like. The 
demons do like to contradict God. Liars accept their 
lies. Gnosticism attributed the creation of the world 
to intermediate ‘beings and thus laid the foundation 
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for all its vicious asceticism. 2) The reception of 
God’s good creatures with Christian prayer. Think 
how many Christians neglect table prayers, especially 
when they are alone or when they are eating in public 
places. ‘“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” I Cor. 10:31. 
“Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by him,” Col. 3:17. “Christ calls marriage a divine 
union, Matt. 19:6: ‘What God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.’ Here Christ says that mar- 
ried people are joined together by God. Accordingly, 
it is a pure, holy, noble, praiseworthy work of God. 
And Paul says of marriage, of meats, and similar 
things, I Tim. 4:5. ‘It is sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer.’” C. Tr. 371, 30. 

Our passage has been used as a directive for deter- 
mining how the consecration of the earthly elements 
in the Lord’s Supper must be performed: we use the 
Word, namely the Scripture words of the institution, 
and add the Lord’s Prayer because it was given by the 
Lord himself. But Paul was not thinking of the 
Eucharist when he wrote v. 5. 


6) This verse does not introduce a main section 
of the letter, one that deals with Timothy’s personal 
conduct. Chapter 4 constitutes a main section of the 
epistle; 5:1-6:2 is another which contains further of- 
ficial directions for Timothy. To make a section of 
3:14-4:5 is unfeasible although it has been attempted. 
We have already shown that 3:14-16 concludes the 
second main part of the letter (chapters 2 and 8) just 
as 1:18, 19 concludes the first main part (1:3-17). The 
third main part (4:1-16) deals with coming heresies 
and tells how Timothy is to be fortified and is to fortify 
the churches against them. In 4:1-5 we have the 
Spirit’s prophecies about these heresies, their devilish 
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source, their contradiction of God’s own creation. This 
is objective. Now comes the subjective fortification of 
Timothy who is to fight these coming heresies. Note 
v. 6, 11, 16. 

To speak about Timothy as though he were the pas- 
tor of the one congregation in Ephesus and thus to 
interweave applicatory admonitions to present-day 
pastors, is to misunderstand the paragraph. Paul is 
not addressing the pastor of the Ephesian congrega- 
tion; he is addressing his apostolic representative for 
the whole territory of which Ephesus is the center. 
He has left Timothy there to supervise all the congre- 
gations in this most important field. Dangerous times 
are ahead; Paul saw them coming when he spoke the 
words of Acts 20:29, 30. These dangers are now near. 
Timothy and the churches under his supervision must be 
ready to meet them. 

By submitting these things to the brethren thou 
wilt be an excellent minister of Christ Jesus as 
being nourished by the words of the faith and 
of the excellent doctrine which thou hast been fol- 
lowing. 

As in 3:14 raira refers to the preceding, so “these 
things” refer to the contents of v. 1-5 and not to those 
of the three preceding chapters. Timothy is “‘to sub- 
mit’’ them to the brethren, keep bringing them to their 
attention in order to fortify them in advance. This 
verb fits v. 1-5 exactly. When Paul addresses the mem- 
bers of one or of more congregations he uses “‘breth- 
ren”; he does so also here when he speaks of them to 
Timothy. By doing this Timothy will be ‘an excellent 
minister of Christ Jesus.” This word is not used in 
its technical sense as in 3:8 and 12: “deacon,” but in 
the broader sense of “ministrant” or “minister”; yet it 
is not used with the objective genitive: one who min- 
isters to Christ, benefits him, but with the genitive of 
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origin or possession: appointed by or belonging to 
Christ, the benefit of whose work accrues to the 
brethren. 

The participle states in what respect Timothy will 
then be an excellent minister of Christ, namely “as 
being nourished by the words of the faith and of the 
excellent doctrine which thou hast been following,” in 
brief, as a sound, safe teacher of all the brethren under 
his supervision. Oi Adyou tis aictews = die Glaubens- 
lehren, the statements that constitute what is to be 
believed. The genitive of ziors is just as objective as 
is that of SiSacxaAla. How the one can be subjective 
faith and the other objective doctrine is difficult to 
understand. “The words of the faith and of the doc- 
trine’ — the words which state what the Christian 
faith and the doctrine is. Every good servant of 
Christ is constantly “nourished” by them (durative 
present passive, the dative of means). Since he is fed 
on them he is the kind of man and of a minister that 
he ought to be. The connotation of ‘‘nourished” is 
strength and health. We note the repetition of ‘“‘excel- 
lent” (similarly in 3:13, where “ministered excel- 
lently’’ occurs): “excellent doctrine’ makes “an ex- 
cellent minister of Christ Jesus,” especially when 
doctrinal dangers lie ahead as Paul has just warned 
Timothy. 

We decline to accept the view that this is the sub- 
jective genitive: “the words in which the faith of Tim- 
othy and of true Christians expresses itself.”? One does 
not eat and is not nourished by one’s own words. B.-P. 
1063 (3) is correct against C.-K. 893. These words 
of the faith and of the excellent doctrine express “the 
truth” mentioned in v. 8; they are the same as the 
Word of God. Lest someone draw the inference from 
“will be” that Timothy was not as yet an excellent 
minister, Paul adds the relative clause: “which thou 
hast been following,” the perfect stating that through- 
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out the past Timothy has adhered to the true doctrine 
of the faith and that he is now doing this. 

This is high praise for Timothy. It shows what 
Paul thought of him, why Paul trusted him and made 
him his apostolic representative. This praise shows 
how Paul’s admonitions to Timothy are to be under- 
stood. It is unfair to conclude from each admonition 
that Timothy suffered from a corresponding weakness. 
These are the words of an old leader to his tried and 
true representative in the work of leading where dan- 
gers lie ahead. Timothy was deeply grateful for them. 
They called out in a higher degree all that was true, 
“excellent,” and noble in him. 

7) Now the profane and old-womanish myths 
disdain to be bothered with, but exercise thyself with 
respect to godliness. For the bodily exercise is profit- 
able (only) with respect to little, but this godliness 
is profitable with respect to everything, having (as 
it does) promise for the present life and for the one 
to come. 

Our versions and some commentators regard 8¢ as 
adversative “but” because they consider only “the 
words of the faith and excellent doctrine” and “the 
profane and old-womanish myths,’ which appear as 
opposites. An adversative “but” would, however, con- 
trast two main sentences and not two nouns in two 
sentences, the first of which occurs in a participial 
modifier. A contrast of sentences is not indicated here; 
for how may “thou wilt be an excellent minister’ 
be in contrasted opposition to the imperative “dis- 
dain myths”? This 8 simply continues the admoni- 
tion. Moreover, the imperative exhortation of v. 7 has 
its contrast in the imperative exhortation of v. 8, 
the former is a negative act, the latter its positive 
opposite. 

We scarcely need to say that these “myths” are not 
the teachings of demons mentioned in v. 1; the latter 
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were to occur in the future; they were also by no 
means “old-womanish.” The article of previous ref-. 
erence and the word “myths” itself take us back to 1:4 
where we have explained these wild inventions and fic-. 
tions. With thesé-Timothy must now deal; in due time: 
devilish doctrines will appear, and then Timothy must 
be ready to fight them by now training himself by the. 
way in which he handles these myths of the present. 
time. For this reason Paul again refers to these myths. 
In chapter 1 Timothy is directed to order those who: 
promulgate these myths to cease this and to put their 
minds on the gospel; here Timothy is directed how to- 
treat these myths themselves when people come to 
him with them. Not for one moment is he to treat 
them seriously, discuss them, argue against them: 
“Disdain to be bothered with” such profane and old- 
womanish stuff. This is sound advice, is intended as 
advice, intended to confirm Timothy in the attitude he 
already held toward these fictions. To think for one: 
moment that Timothy was in danger, or that Paul 
thought him in danger of believing these fables is do- 
ing Timothy or both Timothy and Paul a grave in- 
justice. 

Paul’s advice is sound psychology. People who are: 
fanatical in regard to some silly religious matter desire 
nothing more than to have you argue with them. To 
do so is to leave the wrong impression as though the 
matter is worth discussion and argument. That en- 
courages their folly; they think they really have some- 
thing. For that very reason they will cling to their 
infatuation more obstinately than ever when one makes. 
the mistake of treating them seriously. The thing to. 
do is: Iapa:roi, “disdain to be bothered.” 

That is the force of this imperative; it is finely 
chosen in every way; it is the German sich etwas ver- 
bitten. The present tense of this middle is iterative 
and indicates that every time someone comes with. 
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these myths Timothy is firmly, politely, thé more firmly 
because politely, to beg to be spared. Paul uses the 
same imperative in 5:11; II Tim. 2:23; Tit. 3:10; the 
sense is each time according to the object involved and 
is more or less severe, G. K. 195. The two adjectives 
are also full of disdain: “profane,” with not a sacred 
thing about them, unworthy of a truly religious per- 
son’s attention; ‘old-womanish,” unworthy even of a 
sensible person’s attention, fit only for senile, silly old 
crones to chatter about. False doctrine Paul meets 
with divine truth; religious follies with disdain. 

Instead of allowing himself to be bothered with 
discussions about the myths that were filling some peo- 
ple’s heads, Paul advises Timothy to “exercise him- 
self with respect to godliness.” Our versions coordi- 
nate this with v. 7a. It is claimed that waparot and 
yopvate are not adverse enough to have “but” placed 
between them. We answered this above when we spoke 
regarding the connection of v. 7 with v. 6, single terms 
are not the points of contrast but the thoughts of the 
two sentences. So here: Disdain and do not take up 
thy time and effort with useless stuff but devote thy- 
self to what really pertains to godliness. 

This is advice to Timothy who is Paul’s representa- 
tive. Paul is not concerned merely for Timothy’s spir- 
itual welfare lest he be captivated by these myths. If 
there had been a danger of that kind, Paul would have 
made a mistake in using such a man as his apostolic 
agent in a great field. No; Timothy has far more val- 
uable things to do than to argue with ignorant and 
shallow fanatics. His great concern is “godliness,” 
godliness in the sense of complete devotion to the true 
religion, certainly for the sake of his own person but 
also when serving in his great office. He is to main- 
tain and to increase godliness in the membership of all 
the churches and to keep out everything that conflicts 
with this godliness. The implication is not that Tim- 
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othy might forget the interests of godliness. These 
are not aorist but present imperatives. “Keep on in 
exercising thyself (present tense) with respect to god- 
liness” — keep on as thou art doing. The implication 
is encouragement in following a right line of conduct, 
following it with all confidence. 

The three zpés phrases have the same force, and we 
should retain that. Our versions fail to do this. Thus 
the first phrase does not indicate an aim: “unto godli- 
ness.” This might be the sense since the preposition 
is at times so used; but it cannot be the sense here 
where two more zpés follow which do not indicate an 
aim, an end, or a goal. All these phrases express rela- 
tion: “with respect to godliness” — “‘with respect to 
little’ — “‘with respect to everything.” The fact that 
the godliness referred to is not merely Timothy’s own 
personal godliness but the whole cause of godliness for 
which Timothy labored hag already been stated. The 
athletic term “exercise thyself” as a gymnast does by 
gymnastic training and contests is metaphorical and is 
explained in v. 10 where Paul includes himself: “we 
toil and strain.” All the ardent, strenuous efforts of 
Timothy are to be put forth with respect to godliness, 
he is to be interested in this cause alone. 

8) “For” explains. But not by contrasting phys-. 
ical exercise, gymnastics, calisthenics, physical work, 
brisk walking, etc., with spiritual exercise in Christian 
virtues. This is not an admission of what everybody 
knows, that every person ought to take some exercise, 
and that, when he does, he will be profited “a little.” 
The caution is in place that, when Paul says a simple 
thing, it is a mistake to seek some deep, hidden mean- 
ing in his words. “A little’ cannot mean: as far as 
physical health is concerned, for physical exercise does 
a great deal in that respect. Some even extend this 
“little” and say that robust physical vigor is also an 
asset in the godly life. But the fact that good physical 
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specimens of humanity are better Christians than 
‘weak and sickly persons would be a new departure. 

Nor is Paul voicing his concern for Timothy’s 
health and advising him that he ought to take at least 
some physical exercise in order to be able to do his 
spiritual work well, to which the application is some- 
times added that preachers in general ought to watch 
this point lest they soon play out. TIIpds éAtyov and zpos 
aévra do not lie on different planes but on the same 
plane, the spiritual plane. ‘The bodily exercise’? Paul 
refers to is the true Christian training of the body. 
The body is the temple of the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 
6:19) ; its appetites must be kept in control, if neces- 
sary, by giving it a black eye as in a boxing bout (this 
is the word used in I Cor. 9:27). This is legitimate 
Christian asceticism, sober temperance in all bodily 
matters. 

This, Paul says, is ‘‘profitable with respect to little,” 
namely as far as true and complete godliness is con- 
cerned. Paul does not mean: This amounts to noth- 
ing; the phrase is not wegwerfend, for it is here paired 
with the other, “with respect to everything.” Keep- 
ing the body with all its bodily desires well trained in 
the godly life is worth something, we must even say 
that it is a part of true godliness. Yet it is not the 
whole thing nor even the main feature; it is only “‘lit- 
tle” when it is compared with all that real godliness 
comprises. The base of godliness is in the spirit, its 
great field lies in the spiritual virtues, only a part of 
the territory lies in the body and the bodily members, 
in these physical instruments (érAa, Rom. 6:13) of the 
godly spirit, which are to be slaves (80dAa, Rom. 6:19) 
of righteousness. 

There is undoubtedly a reason that prompts Paul 
to say this. While in v. 7 ‘“‘myths” refers back to the 
fables and genealogies mentioned in 1:4, the reference 
to “the bodily exercise” harks back to 1:7, to the ig- 
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norant use of the law by the pretended “law teachers.” 
The great use of the law in bringing sinners to con- 
trition as it had brought the blasphemer and perse- 
cutor and insolent Paul himself to the Lord’s feet was 
a. closed book to them. Their spurious godliness con- 
sisted in bodily exercises, in a false use of the law for 
producing such exercises. This is the background of 
Paul’s present statement and not v. 2, 3 which lie in 
the future. True godliness is acquainted with bodily 
training and the degree of profit involved. This god- 
liness is not derived from profane and old-womanish 
myths or fables but from “the truth” (v. 3), from 
“the words of the faith and of the excellent doctrine 
which Timothy has been following” (v. 6), from the 
pure gospel. These ignorant “law teachers” do not 
even know what this godliness is. All of Timothy’s 
exercising himself (which will deal with far more 
than a few bodily matters) will be “with respect to 
godliness,” for it is “‘this godliness” (article of pre- 
vious reference) that “is profitable with respect to 
everything,” its fruit, profit, benefit literally extend 
so far. 

Paul does not say: “The bodily exercise is profit- 
able with respect to (only) little, but the spiritual 
exercise is profitable with respect to everything.” That 
would be a double falsity. There are not two kinds 
of exercises: one that is altogether bodily, the other 
altogether spiritual. The Christian’s bodily exercise 
is the body’s obedience to his spirit; it is the spiritual 
control of the body. 

Secondly, this false parallel would lead to a false 
conclusion; for if spiritual exercise profits in all re- 
spects, then the little profit of bodily exercise would be 
included in this “all”; why, then, be concerned about 
the body at all? No; the supreme thing, the product of 
true gospel teaching, is true Christian godliness in 
spirit, soul, heart, life; in faith, love, and all Christian 
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virtues. To exercise this godliness, to keep it con- 
stantly active in every way, is to have profit beyond 
compare. This exercise extends also to the body and 
includes also that small portion of profit; it is not lost. 
The great danger is to make it our chief concern. 

The participle states the reason that godliness is 
so rich in profit: “having (as it does) promise for the 
present life and for the one to come.” Since godliness 
is itself the spiritual life, we cannot agree with those 
who regard the genitive as the objective genitive, 
namely that godliness is promised life, the less so 
since this is “life now and to come,” the two articles 
making these two expressions distinct and coordinate. 
An epexegetical genitive would yield the same sense: 
“promise, namely life now and to come,” this double 
life constituting what “promise” contains. 

A direct objective genitive ought to have the article, 
it would here be érayyeAiav 74s Guys. The anarthrous fois 
is the broader objective genitive: “having promise for 
life, for the one (77s) now, and for the one (r7s) about 
to come.” But would this not leave unsaid what is 
promised to godliness, and is “promise” ever used in 
such an unmodified way? C.-K. 29 supplies the an- 
swer: “promise” is never used as = the thing prom- 
ised, this sense of the word is due to the context. So 
in this context after zpos rdvra profit in respect to every- 
thing is the promise godliness has. Let us add: no 
promise in regard to anything is what ungodliness and 
godlessness have. 

Life now and life to come are illumined by the word 
“promise,” not by a certain promise or other, but by 
a promise that covers everything. Throughout Scrip- 
ture “promise” is written about, signed, and sealed for 
godliness. “With respect to everything” — “for life 
now” as well as “for life to come.”” That surely covers 
“everything,” zdévra. As regards “everything” for this 
life note, for instance, Rom. 8:28. But the stream of 
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“pnromise” does not stop at the grave, it flows on into. 
eternity. Paul does not attempt to name all that 
“promise” contains; the sweet word itself is enough. 


“Promise” connotes grace and does not imply that. 
godliness earns and merits so much. Born of grace, 
godliness now and to all eternity walks in the golden 
garden of promise where it plucks endless profit. Many 
Christians foolishly imagine that godliness forfeits so 
much in this life. So they forsake it occasionally in 
order to snatch some of these things; but these things 
are only apples of Sodom. Some permanently forsake 
godliness for what the world promises. But look at. 
the lying promise Satan made to Eve. 


To cultivate godliness in all the Asian churches by 
means of the true gospel was Timothy’s task. That, 
of course, meant that godliness would be richly culti- 
vated in himself. Note Timothy’s incentives; they 
could not be stronger and richer. Promise for life 
here and hereafter beckons him on in his work. Note 
that doctrine (in v. 6, 7) is connected with godliness 
(in v. 8,9). Every sacrifice and every loss of the for- 
mer entail the same for the latter. No godliness ever 
grew on error although some imagine that it does. 
They even estimate how large an error must be before 
it hurts godliness. So they also fail to distinguish be- 
tween genuine godliness and many of its current imi- 
tations. When the truth fails to produce godliness 
the truth has not entered the heart. 

9) Faithful (is) the statement and of all accepta- 
tion worthy. This dictum is identical with that occur- 
ring in 1:15 and does not seal what follows but what 
precedes, namely what is said regarding godliness and 
its promise. In 3:1 the wording is briefer. The én 
clause of v. 10 cannot be construed with v. 9: “Faith- 
ful is the statement, etc., . . . that we have set our 
hope on God,” ete. There is no law that would compel 
a writer to use a confirmatory dictum in only one way. 
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Paul’s seal: “Reliable, in every way worth-accepting!’”” 
1s aS objective in form as is what he says about true: 
godliness and its blessed promise. Trust this Adyos or 
not, it is and remains trustworthy ; accept it or not, it 
is and remains “worthy of all acceptation.” Verse 10 
adds the subjective elaboration. 

10) Yea, for this thing we are toiling and 
straining because we have set our hope on God as. 
living, he who is Savior of all men, especially of 
believers. 

This yép does not state a reason for the preceding. 
Subjective actions cannot prove or establish objective: 
facts, i. e., the fact that godliness is what it is stands. 
whether we toil and agonize about it or not. Nor does. 
this ydp suggest that Paul is here offering “another 
reason that should move Timothy to execute his office 
faithfully and diligently,” the reason being that Tim- 
othy himself is one of those who are toiling and striv-. 
ing. Yet his doing this certainly cannot constitute a 
reason for his doing it. 

This ydp is folgernd and not begruendend. It does. 
not state a reason but a consequence and is often used 
with exclamatory force. This is the German ja, the 
English “yea” or “hence.” This statement is so trust-. 
worthy ; hence thou, Timothy, and I, Paul, toil, etc., as. 
we do. Eis rovro does not mean “for this Adyos or state- 
ment” (the neuter roiro does not refer to the masculine 
doyos). “This thing” — what Paul is speaking about, 
this thing of true godliness. “We are toiling and 
straining as athletes” refers to Timothy and to Paul 
in their offices, to their strenuous exertions to spread 
true godliness among men and to maintain it against. 
present errors (v. 7) and future attacks (v. 1,2). As 
one who is full of this godliness Timothy is to work. 
and is already working in the Asian field. Paul is, of 
course, doing the same wherever he is working. The 
“we” of these verb suffixes is not indefinite: ‘“we apos- 
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tles,” leaving out Timothy, or: “we Christians.” This 
“we”? — “thou and I,” Timothy and Paul. To combine 
himself thus with Timothy is beautiful on Paul’s part, 
for it makes his advice to Timothy (v. 6-8a, especially 
8a) apply also to. Paul himself. 

*Ayontdpueba has the variant dvedfopue0a, “we suffer re- 
proach,” which the A. V. translates; it also places a 
xai before the first verb: “we both labor and suffer re- 
proach.” This reading, however, has less textual sup- 
port. To adopt it because we cannot today see how it 
could displace the other reading is a precarious canon 
to follow. The fact that “suffer reproach” was changed 
into “strain” in order to make the thought easier, and 
that the alteration was suggested by Col. 1:29, is not 
apparent. It is worth noting that dywvifoua is figura- 
tive: the gymnast carefully trains, the contestant 
strains every muscle. 

We do not construe «is rovro . . . dr. because of the 
tense and the sense of the verb “‘we have been setting 
our hope.” This clause states the reason for all of the 
present toiling and straining of Paul and of Timothy: 
“because we have been placing our hope on God as 
living.” This hoping started with Paul’s and Tim- 
othy’s conversion and continues. Hoping matches 
“promise” used in v. 8, so does God “as living,” for 
only a living God is able to keep his promise; dead idols 
cannot even promise, to say nothing about redeeming 
a promise. Both Paul and Timothy have already ex- 
perienced the fulfillment of God’s promise to godliness 
in the life that now is, which is a sure evidence of the 
fulfillment that awaits them in the life to come. They 
have seen this fufillment in richest measure also in 
other godly believers. ‘To hope” may be construed in 
various ways; it is here construed with eri, and the 
great ultimate basis of hope is indicated, the living 
God himself. 
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Toiling and straining means working and contend- 
ing for others in the offices which Paul and Timothy 
occupied. The hope they set on the living God is not 
merely a hope regarding the promise for their own 
personal godliness but equally for that of all who can 
be brought to true godliness. Hence we have the rela- 
tive clause, in which the relative is quite emphatic: 
“he who is Savior of all men, especially of believers.” 
Compare the relative found in 2:3; both are far 
stronger than an apposition would be. 

God is indeed “living,” but he is also full of saving 
grace. All that we have said regarding “Savior” in 
1:1 and 2:3 might be repeated here. He wants all men 
to be saved (2:3) and is thus called “Savior of all 
men.” We know why so many are not saved (Matt. 
23:37). Therefore Paul adds: “especially of believ- 
ers” just as in 1:1 he says “our Savior,” and in 2:3: 
“he wants all men to come to realization of truth.” 
This does not mean that his will to save some men is 
stronger than his will to save others, or that there is 
a duality in God’s antecedent will (Calvin). MddAwra, 
“especially,” pertains to “believers” because God’s 
good and gracious saving will is being accomplished in 
them and is not frustrated by obdurate unbelief. Paul 
is thinking not only of the believers already brought 
to a realization of the saving gospel truth, to godliness 
and to its sure and certain promise, but also of all be- 
lievers of the future. The hope that rests on this Sav- 
ior God is both sure and an inspiration to go on toiling 
and straining in teaching “‘the excellent doctrine” (v. 6), 
in fighting all error (v. 7), in preparing to fight all 
coming error (v. 1, etc.). 

11) So Paul exhorts Timothy, his representative: 
Order these things and teachthem! They are written 
to Timothy for the very reason that he may order and 
teach them in the Asian churches. Every personal 
word directed to Timothy is not just personal but is 
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directed to him because he is also Paul’s personal agent 
in the work assigned to him. 

What are “these things”? Some look at zapdyyeAre 
and, because this often means “to pass an order or a 
command along,” restrict “these things” to what may 
be regarded as commands in the foregoing. But here 
and elsewhere (1:3) the verb often means einschaer- 
fen (C.-K. 30; B.-P. 978), “to pound in,” and, accord- 
ing to the context, “to give notice” in regard to some- 
thing (see on the papyri, M.-M. 481), perhaps in a 
formal, authoritative manner, formally to instruct 
someone, etc. The point is that the verb is used to 
express much more than merely conveying commands. 
“These things” refer to all that Paul says in v. 6-10. 
‘Timothy is to order, announce, pound them in in an 
authoritative manner as Paul’s representative. 


“And teach them,” for they are fundamentally 
S8acxadta (Vv. 6), doctrine, which, of course, governs 
conduct. To teach is to explain so that these things 
will be understood, assimilated, taken to heart (note 
“nourished” in v. 6). The two imperatives are closely 
united; both are durative: Timothy is to keep on in 
this work. These are his original directions from 
Paul, they are repeated here so that Timothy may show 
them also to others wherever it is necessary. It was 
an advantage to him to have them in writing; it is still 
an advantage in the case of officials who have congre- 
gations to supervise. 

12) When he is attending to these things with 
due authority Timothy is to let no one question that 
authority on the score of his youth. Let no one 
despise thy youth but continue to be an example for 
believers in word, in conduct, in love, in faith, in pure- 
ness. We can only estimate Timothy’s age; he was 
probably between 35 and 40 years of age. The Jew 
regarded a man as a veavias until he reached 40. Yet 
here age does not mean age in general but age with 
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reference to Timothy’s position and office as Paul’s 
representative. The “elders” of the congregations 
were commonly older men, often men of years. Tim- 
othy would also have to deal with all of them, and in 
case of a disagreement some of them might affect to 
despise Timothy because of his “youth.” It has been 
well said that in the case of a captain in the army 40 
is old, in the case of an Anglican bishop young, in the 
case of an English prime minister very young, in fact, 
too young. A college president, a synodical president, 
who is 40 years old or less, would be very young and 
would invite the charge of immaturity even in Amer- 
ica. Age does count in high positions. Paul did not 
think Timothy too young; he says so here and will let 
no one contradict this estimate of his represertative. 

The conclusion has been drawn that Timothy was 
timid because of his years and that Paul is here offer- 
ing an antidote for this timidity. But this may be an 
injustice to Timothy. Paul could not use a timid man 
as his representative in the Asian churches, nor could 
he hope to stiffen such a man’s courage at a distance 
by means of a single sentence. Paul’s remark is in- 
tended for any man who might try to oppose Timothy 
in his work and might thus pass a remark regarding 
Timothy’s “youth” in order to influence the congrega- 
tion; hence we have the wording: “let no one,” etc. 

The use of yivov in no way implies that Timothy has 
as yet not been an example for the believers and is now 
to become one; it signifies that he has been and is such 
an example and that he is to continue as such as a full 
and sufficient answer to any man who presumes to re- 
flect on his youth. Paul is not fearing indiscretion on 
Timothy’s part; he is indicating the type of character 
and conduct that will hush every adverse remark vbvut 
his youth. 

Paul uses neither four (minor rhetorical complete- 
ness) nor seven (sacred number) nor ten specifica- 
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tions (major completeness). but five (incompleteness) 
and thereby indicates that he is not exhausting the 
subject. This appears also in the listing: two pairs 
and one additional point as though Paul breaks off 
instead of completing the list. 

“Tn word and in conduct” — outward demeanor in 
speech and in general action. “Word” includes teach- 
ing and all other forms of speaking. “In love and 
faith,” love being apparent in word and in conduct, 
faith being the root of love. “In pureness” adds this 
one Christian virtue, to which others might be joined: 
Tadellosigkeit (G. K. 124) —not only sexual purity. 
In the LXX the word is used to indicate ritual purity ; 
here and also in 5:2 moral cleanness and spotlessness 
is meant. 

13) While I am traveling, pay close attention 
to the reading, to the exhortation, to the teaching! 
"Ews with the present tense means “while” (R. 975, also 
W. P.) although many translate it “till” (also B.-D. 
383, 1). They misunderstand the situation. “While” 
Paul is away, (épyoua does not mean “coming” but 
“journeying,” “traveling” from place to place) Tim- 
othy is to watch things in the churches. The usual un- 
derstanding of this passage is that Timothy is sta- 
tioned only in the congregation at Ephesus, and that 
he is there to read the Scripture lections in the serv- 
ices, exhort the congregation, and act as the teacher. 
If that were the situation, it would be strange, indeed, 
that Paul would here ask him to do these things. Did 
Paul not tell him to teach in v. 11? Some note that 
“the exhortation” precedes “the teaching’ and feel 
that this is a bit strange; Timothy ought first to teach 
and then to exhort. A few say that “the reading” in- 
cludes diligent private Scripture study on Timothy’s 
part. But the articles used with the three nouns may 
suggest the proper interpretation. 
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Timothy has a number of congregations under his 
care; how can he conduct the services in all of them? 
Is he to displace the elders? Would that be proper? 
Verse 11 directs him to inculcate everywhere what 
in the preceding Paul has stated as being necessary. 
And now Timothy is directed to pay close attention to 
“the reading” in the churches, i. e., to what lections 
are being read at the services. Not that lections be 
read, still less that Timothy is to read them, but what 
lections are being read. From their very beginning 
all the congregations read the LXX Old Testament in 
their services just as was done in the synagogues. Now 
the present danger was that here and there some of 
the cranks and fanatics (1:4) and the foolish law 
teachers (1:7) might read or ask to have read as lec- 
tions the Old Testament genealogies, to which to pin 
their myths, and lections from the Levitical laws, to 
be interpreted for their ignorant purposes. This Tim- 
othy was not to allow. It was not necessary for him to 
be present at every service in every church; it was 
easy to find out and to keep track of what was going 
on, to learn where suspicious lections were being read 
and where such as helped true godliness were being 
read. 

The same was true with regard to “the exhorta- 
tion.” This is properly placed next. We know from 
statements by Justin Martyr that after the Scripture 
reading by the lector a presbyter or some other person 
admonished and exhorted the people to take to heart 
what had been read. At times there was also “the 
teaching,” not necessarily of the lection read but on 
this or that subject. So Paul taught the gospel of 
Christ in the synagogues and did this without basing 
it on the haphtarah or the parashah that happened to 
be the lections of the day. How easy it would be for 
some of the érepodi8doxado to inflict some of their myths 
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or some of their ignorant notions of the law on a con- 
gregation! In v. 1, 4 we see what damage this might 
do. Timothy must “give heed” to what is going on, 
“to the lection, to the exhortation, to the teaching.” 
The articles are; indeed, material to the sense. The 
fact that Timothy is to stop this kind of thing 1:4 has 
already stated. 

Unless we understand Timothy’s office and situa- 
tion as they were, this verse will be misunderstood. 
Wohlenberg has interpreted it correctly but treats it 
all too briefly and does not mention the disacxe of v. 11 
and the fact that two orders to Timothy to teach per- 
sonally can scarcely follow each other so closely. 

14) Be not careless about the charisma in 
thee, which was given to thee by means of prophecy 
together with laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery! 

What “charisma” is this? The one indicated in 
v. 18. Not all the charismata of apostolic times were 
miraculous or at least bestowed in a miraculous man- 
ner. The whole series of charismata mentioned in 
Rom. 12:6, etc., lists such as were non-miraculous both 
in character and in manner of acquisition. In I Cor. 
12:8 the two main charismata are of the same char- 
acter. In I Cor. 14:1, etc., all members are urged to 
acquire and to use with diligence the charisma of 
prophecy, regarding which see the exposition of I Cor. 
14:3; Rom. 12:6; I Thess. 5:20. Timothy’s charisma 
was his ability to understand the true gospel teaching 
over against spurious and false teachings. He had the 
gift of prophecy (Rom. 12:6; I Cor. 12:10) and of 
discerning of spirits (I Cor. 12:10), i. e, seeing 
through all false teaching. He could properly trans- 
mit the true Word of God, could also teach and ex- 
pound it, and could detect what deviated from it. This. 
great charisma he is to exercise as v. 11 and 13 state. 
“Be not careless” is a litotes which states negatively 
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what is meant positively: “Keep attending to diligent- 
ly,” “constantly care for.” There is no thought of a 
gift that has been miraculously bestowed on him. Also 
no thought of a certain talent that Timothy is to de- 
velop by private reading and study and by efforts of 
exercising such a talent. 

How did Timothy get this charisma? The relative 
clause answers: “Which was given to thee by means 
of prophecy.” God gave Timothy this charisma, not 
by a miraculous gift from heaven, but “by means of 
prophecy,” by a communication of the Word to him, 
and did that under the tutelage of one of the most 
capable prophets this Word ever had, namely Paul him- 
self. “Prophecy” was the means that enabled Tim- 
othy. Here, however, not the mere ability of Timothy 
is referred to but along with it the office for using that 
ability, which is the reason for mentioning the “laying 
on of hands.” Timothy had not received his charisma 
as the church members referred to in I Cor. 14:1, etc., 
had, all of whom were to seek the charisma of prophecy 
in order to use it merely in their capacity as church 
members and as private persons. None of these had 
hands laid on them. 

Timothy was not even to be only an elder in some 
congregation, who had received that kind of an office 
as a part of the gift bestowed on him. His charisma 
was the ability which he was to exercise as Paul’s 
assistant and representative for many congregations. 
Thus “hands of the presbytery” were laid on him. 
Merdé adds this act as the accompanying feature; the 
imposition of hands accompanied the training in 
prophecy. From II Tim. 1:6 we see that this included 
also the imposition of Paul’s hands. There is no rea- 
son for thinking of two impositions of hands, one oc- 
curring at Lystra when Paul first took Timothy into 
the work, the other at Ephesus when Paul placed him 
in special charge of the extensive Asian field. One 
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imposition is referred to, namely the one that occurred 
when Timothy was set aside for the latter office. 


Timothy was not appointed as Paul’s representa- 
tive by an act of Paul alone but by a joint act of Paul 
and of the mother church of the Asian territory. That 
is why its presbytery joined Paul in setting Timothy 
apart for his important work and office. Paul was not 
a hierarch who acted alone in this matter. He men- 
tions “the presbytery” in this letter and at this place 
because all that precedes deals with Timothy’s work 
in the Asian churches, with his relation to them. Paul 
mentions himself in II Tim. 1:6 because in the opening 
section of that letter he deals with Timothy’s relation 
to himself. See that passage. Paul writes perd in our 
passage, 5 in II Tim. 1:6, not because the laying on 
of hands by the presbytery differed from the laying on 
of his own hands. Mera avoids the repeating of 8 in our 
passage; moreover, the laying on of hands may be 
viewed in two ways: “given to thee by means of proph- 
ecy (8a) in company with laying on of hands” (perd) 
— the charisma of God, “which is in thee by means of 
(&¢) laying on of hands.” “The presbytery” is a col- 
lective term for “the elders” or presbyters of a con- 
gregation, each congregation having several; Kretz- 
mann wants ‘‘the deacons” included, a view which we 
have already answered in 3:1, 8. 

We are somewhat surprised to note some of the 
interpretations of this passage. We note the following 
especially. Ad mpogyreias is regarded as an accusative 
plural: infolge von Weissagungen, “in consequence of 
predictions.” The view that zpodyreias may be a sin- 
gular is rejected on the plea that such a phrase could 
not express the mediate cause but only the immediate 
cause and that “a prediction” could not be this cause. 
Now Sd with the genitive never expresses cause, it 
names the means. Paul is not speaking of prediction, 
whether of one or of more. The defenders of this view 
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think that at Lystra a number of prophets made pre- 
dictions regarding Timothy’s future career, that the 
elders there then ordained him, and that this produced 
in Timothy an “enthusiastic state’ — does that mean 
an ecstasy ? — in which he received his charisma in a 
supernatural way. But one might well ask: ‘Whence 
came those inspired prophets in the young congrega- 
tion at Lystra?” 


15) These things continue to care for, in these 
things ever be, so that thy advancement may be 
manifest to all! Continue to take heed to thyself 
and tc the teaching! Keep remaining in them, for 
by doing this both thyself shalt thou save and those 
hearing thee! 

Medéra = py duéde in v. 14; it places the positive 
beside the negative. The verbs are somewhat different 
in force, yet they are opposites: not to be careless about 
— to be careful about. The A. V. translates “meditate 
upon,” apparently because of the use which the LXX 
makes of this word and because of the quotation found 
in Acts 4:25. The New Testament has this verb only 
in this place. Its regular meaning is well in place 
here, and there is no reason that continued medita- 
tion is a better meaning. All continued care for some- 
thing involves abundant thought, and it is possible that 
one may do much meditating and little work. 

“These things” on which Timothy is to spend his 
care, in which he is to be, are the ones Paul is speak- 
ing of in this paragraph and not merely his charisma 
in particular. “In them continue to be” is not as un- 
usual an expression as some suppose; R., W. P., reports 
that Plutarch says of Caesar that he was & rovros, and 
Robertson explains this by using our “up to his ears.” 
“Be wrapped up in them,” Moulton. The repetition of 
the thought is to secure an emphasis. But the dura- 
tive tenses should be noted, for they ask Timothy only 
to continue on the course he is already following. 
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“Iya expresses purpose or contemplated result. On 
“advancement” see Phil. 1:12, 25: a blow that moves 
forward. The usual interpretation is that Timothy 
will make such advancement in his field of work that 
everybody will see it, and that no one will then think 
of his being rather young for his position. We do not 
agree with this interpretation. What about the time 
that intervenes until this progress comes to the atten- 
tion of men? No, Paul is not speaking of an advance- 
ment that is yet to be made but of one that has al- 
ready been made a long time before Timothy’s present 
task and position were assigned to him. Many years 
before this time, when the congregation in the city was 
first organized, Timothy had been with Paul in Ephe- 
sus. Since at that time he had been younger than he 
now was, he had not held so responsible a position. 
Since Timothy was ever steady and true in his present 
work, all would at once see the advancement that he 
had made since the years that intervened, and that 
Paul’s now putting him in full charge was not a mis- 
take, either as far as his age or as far as his qualifi- 
cations were concerned. Although he would be 
watched a little at first, even this would soon cease. 


The pastoral applications commonly made on the 
basis of this verse are rather inept, namely that every 
young minister ought to study hard at his sermons, his 
catechisations, etc., attend zealously to all pastoral du- 
ties, etc., so that all his people will see that he is devel- 
oping into a good minister. Timothy was in a position 
that was similar to that of the president of a synodical 
district, which is a different story. People knew him 
as he had been in former years. As they now observed 
Timothy, they would all see that he was, indeed, the 
man for his high position. Draw some applications 
for synodical presidents if you wish, but scarcely, 
except perhaps at long range, for seminary graduates 
who are just starting in the regular ministry. 
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16) These present imperatives have the same im- 
plications as the preceding ones: not to start taking 
heed and to begin remaining but to keep on as hith- 
erto. IIpéceye in V. 13 = to put the mind toward some- 
thing; ézeye to put it upon something. Here we have 
the mind, thought, and “meditation.” ‘Continue to 
take heed to thyself” means to thyself in thy respon- 
sible position, to all that thou shouldst be therein. 
This includes much more than Timothy’s personal god- 
liness. A very godly man may nevertheless be a poor 
head of a church body. Not for naught did Paul write 
v. 14 regarding Timothy’s charisma. So here, too, he 
at once adds: ‘“‘and to the teaching.” The R. V. trans- 
lates “thy teaching.” But the article is the same as 
that used in v. 18, and this dative means “all the 
teaching’”’ that is done, no matter by whom, in the 
churches under Timothy’s care. In v. 13 three items 
are to receive Timothy’s attention; here ‘“‘to thyself 
and to the teaching” combines the official and the fun- 
damental part of the work under his supervision. 
Since “the teaching” in all the churches is the basis of 
everything else, it is enough to mention this here. Paul 
has no occasion to speak to Timothy about Timothy’s 
personal teaching. 

“Keep remaining in them” means “in these things” 
(v. 15). Asrois is not masculine so that Paul tells Tim- 
othy to remain with the people; this would leave the 
pronoun without an antecedent, “without visible means 
of support” (Graebner regarding such pronouns}. 
Here we have the verb which, not only in its tense, but 
also in its sense, shows that throughout Paul is asking 
Timothy to continue as he has already been doing, that 
the previous imperatives contain no fears on Paul’s 
part. To think otherwise is to do Timothy an in- 
justice. 

Tovro sums it all up in a singular; plurals and sin- 
gulars are often used thus by Paul. Here at the end 
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the singular is fitting because it brings everything to a 
focus. By doing this, Timothy will save both himself 
and those hearing him. TIdp points to the great incen- 
tive for Timothy. God alone saves (v. 10). Yet he 
saves by means (2:4), and it is thus that one who uses 
and applies these means can very properly be said to 
save both himself and others. Hence also Paul does 
not say merely “others” but “those hearing thee” 
(Rom. 10:18-15.) Timothy is the mouthpiece for the 
Word, for all these churches regarding all their doc- 
trine and their practice, and he saves others only as 
God’s instrument. In order to be such an instrument 
Timothy first applies the Word to himself. R., W. P., 
calls “‘will save” an effective future; like others, also 
he is thinking of final salvation. But why restrict this 
word to the moment of death? Our saving is an ex- 
tended act, and the durative ‘“‘doing this” includes all 
of it: “wilt be saving.” This is the logical future 
which tells what effect will be consequent to Timothy’s 
doing what Paul once more tells him to do. 

Men are now trying to prevent this whole work of 
saving (v. 7), and devilish spirits will try to do this 
still more in days to come (v. 1, etc.). Regarding 
Many men in pulpits and at the head of church bodies 
it may be said that they are saving neither themselves 
nor those who hear them. Even to head a church body 
or a congregation in the orthodox churches does not 
€0 ipso assure a person’s salvation. Peculiar dangers 
beset such a man. Let us read Paul’s letters to Tim- 
othy frequently. Some years ago a searching book 
appeared under the title, Kann auch ein Pastor selig 
werden? Blessed is the man, church officer or pastor, 
whose ministry is saving himself and those who hear 
him! 


CHAPTER V 


How Timothy Is to Direct the Treatment 
of Certain Individual Cases and of 
Certain Classes of Members 


1) Some think that chapter 4 brings the letter to 
a close, and that chapters 5 and 6 contain only after- 
thoughts. This view includes the supposition that 
the last two chapters are very loosely put together 
and are a jumble of minor subjects. 


The first four chapters by no means conclude the 
directions given Timothy. As Paul’s representative 
in all the Asian congregations Timothy will have to 
supervise the handling of certain individual cases as 
well as the general treatment of various groups in 
the membership of the churches under his care. Note 
the singular alternating with the plurals in chapters 
5 and 6. Here we have Paul’s suggestions for this 
important part of Timothy’s work. These chapters 
are misunderstood when it is supposed that Timothy 
shall do all this in his own person, and when it is 
thought that all these cases and all these classes of 
people appear only in the one congregation at Ephe- 
sus. Timothy is supervising many churches, and it is 
his duty to show the elders in all these churches and 
the congregations themselves how to act and what 
attitude to take in regard to this or that person or 
this or that class of persons. 

Now the items included in this final section of the 
letter are indeed quite diverse, we may say even heter- 
ogeneous. Paul speaks of elders and slaves, widows 
and rich men. Yet these items are not merely jum- 
bled together. Matters that are so diverse are yet 
arranged in a natural order by Paul. Our mind might 
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prefer a different order, which might also be good; 
but it is our business to follow Paul’s mind, to appre- 
ciate his arrangement of the materials, which we 
shall do with much profit to ourselves. 


mo 


Admonishing Individual Members, 1, 2 


An older man do not assault but proceed to ad- 
monish as a father; younger ones as brothers, older 
women as mothers, younger ones as sisters, in all 
purity. 

Among the various subjects which Paul wishes to 
take up for Timothy’s detailed consideration this one 
is properly treated first because of its wide applica- 
tion. Admonition will ever be needed, and it will have 
to be given to men as well as to women, to old as well 
as to young. This first subject calls for no long elab- 
oration, a few pointers are enough. We are, however, 
not to think that Timothy is personally to do all of 
this admonishing in all the congregations under his 
supervision. Elders have this obligation because of 
their office; yea, also Christians generally have it. What 
Paul addresses to Timothy in the second person is, 
indeed, to be observed by Timothy, but in such a way 
that he may direct all others in the churches to observe 
it likewise. Timothy could not possibly do all of the 
admonishing necessary in all these congregations, nor 
does Paul expect him to do this. We note 4:11, espe- 
cially also 4:12: “continue thou to be an example to 
the believers,” etc. We note similar statements in the 
following paragraphs. Timothy is to show his people 
how to proceed when they are admonishing those who 
may need it. 

When the persons to be admonished are older, their 
age must be kept in mind by the person admonishing 
them; when both are of the same age, or when one is 
younger, they are to be treated as brethren or as sis- 
ters in Christ. When one old man admonishes an- 
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other, one old lady another, they will, of course, treat 
each other as equals in age. There is no need to enter 
into all the details. 

“Do not go at an older man roughshod!” The 
verb means to assault or strike with blows, but it is 
here used in the metaphorical sense of pounding with 
words. We shall see that even younger persons are 
not to be treated in that way. Our versions have 
translated: “Rebuke not an elder,” but this leads us 
to think of the technical term “elder” (v. 17), of a 
man in that office, which the following shows to be in- 
correct. It also leads us to think that “rebuke” is 
improper, yet in II Tim. 4:2 both of our versions let 
Paul tell Timothy to “rebuke.” Age does not make 
admonition unnecessary: Alter schuetzt vor Torheit 
nicht; but when a younger person is obliged to deal 
with an older one, riding roughshod over him or over 
her is peculiarly out of place because of the difference 
in age. The aorist means: ‘Do nothing of the kind!” 

The present imperative is iterative and refers to 
all cases that may occur: “‘proceed to admonish (kim) 
as a father,” admonish, not assault, and do that as one 
would admonish a father who may in some way be at 
fault. In 4:13 Paul uses the noun that is derived from 
this verb zapoxadd, to call to one’s side or to call aside; 
according to the context the verb means “to exhort,” 
“to admonish,” ‘to encourage,” “to comfort,” some- 
times ‘to entreat.” ‘“Admonish” is the proper word 
here; it also refers to all the others, old women, young 
men, and young women. One would be very consid- 
erate when admonishing one’s father, likewise one’s 
mother. That is the cue for all admonition of older 
persons by younger ones. Lev. 19:32: “Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of 
the old man.” See Prov. 16:32; 20:29. 

2) When Paul says “the younger as brothers, the 
older women as mothers, the younger ones as sisters,” 
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we have the picture of a whole family in which each 
one is properly considerate of the others also when one 
is obliged to admonish. The naming of these ages and 
these sexes indicates that the faults here contemplated 
as needing admonition for their correction are the 
common ones to which old and young, men and women 
are liable, and that errors of doctrine are not consid- 
ered even as Paul has a separate section for such peo- 
ple (6:3, etc.) and in Tit. 3:10 uses quite a different 
verb and orders a different kind of procedure. 

The last phrase, é éyvefa, which has the same noun 
that was used in 4:12: “in all purity,” is commonly 
understood to mean that Timothy is to watch his sex- 
ual nature when he is admonishing younger women 
because he is still a younger man (4:12). This phrase 
is to be construed with the verb. It does not modify 
“younger women” or “as sisters,” for then this “pur- 
ity” would characterize them and not the act of ad- 
monishing. The noun does not mean Keuschheit, com- 
pare 4:12, because it modifies the verb and applies to 
all four objects of that verb. This is “purity” in the 
sense of Tadellosigkeit (G. K.): all admonishing is 
itself to be without flaw or fault, for nothing spoils 
admonition more than when it is done in a way that 
lays the one who is admonishing open to counter- 
admonition. 


Widows, Their Support, Their Marrying again, 
3-16 


3) Paul devotes so much consideration to this 
subject because it has several angles and because the 
keeping of lists of old widows was a new matter. It 
may be possible that this plan had been recently intro- 
duced and had not as yet been established in all the 
churches; perhaps also the details had not as yet been 
permanently fixed. Paul says nothing about orphans. 
This is not to be a section on charity in general nor 
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even on charity to any and to all needy widows. It 
deals with all widows and thus also with the support 
of widows. 

There are widows and widows. As widows honor 
those genuinely widows. Xzpas, without the article, 
is predicative to ras dvtws yypas. We do not think that 
tiva Means “honor with support.” When this mean- 
ing is given to this word by an appeal to what follows, 
we answer that no reader can anticipate that this will 
follow. Two kinds of widows are not genuine widows, 
namely such as have relatives and such as plunge into 
a gay life. In one respect they are widows, for they 
have lost their husbands. In another respect they are 
not widows, they have not been entirely deprived. We 
get Paul’s meaning when we note the significant pred- 
icate accusative “as widows.” Xpa is derived from 
xnpos: “robbed,” and thus means a woman robbed of 
her husband. Paul means: “As robbed ones honor only 
those who have really been robbed,” i. e., those who 
have actually been left alone. Those who are in the 
midst of relatives still have these relatives; those who 
plunge into pleasures — well, they are dead while liv- 
ing (v. 6). 

One might expect Paul to say: “Sympathize with 
real widows!”’ He says “honor.” This is the word 
that is used concerning the regard children are to have 
for parents, cf., Eph. 6:2; Exod. 20:12. He is not 
thinking of age, for there are also young widows, and 
he himself speaks of such. Paul has the Old Testa- 
ment views. - Like orphans, widows are in a special 
way under the protection of God. To hurt them is 
listed among the great crimes. Exod. 22:22, 23; Deut. 
14:29; 24:17, 19; 26:12; 27:19; Job 24:3; Ps. 68:5; 
Prov. 15:25. This applies not only to Timothy but 
also to all the congregations as v. 7 shows. 

4) We now get the answer to the question as to 
who are “genuine widows.” But if any widow has 
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children or grandchildren, let them be learning as the 
first thing to be dutiful to their own family and duly 
render requital to their parents, for this is acceptable 
in the sight of God. The genuine widow, however, 
namely (the one) having been left alone, has set her 
hope (only) on God and remains on in her petitions 
and her prayers by night and by day. But the one 
luxuriating, though living, has died. 

Not a few widows have grown children, even grown 
grandchildren; these should be learning to take care of 
their mother or their grandmother, namely by con- 
stantly doing so (present imperative). “Exyova and 
apéyova Match, and the latter is aptly used here as a 
designation for either a mother or a grandmother of 
these children or these grandchildren. When the A. 
V. translates “nephews” it is perfectly correct, for in 
the English of 1611 this word was used in the mean- 
ing grandchildren (the Standard Dictionary lists this 
use as obsolete). 

Paul states the proposition in its full breadth: the 
very first thing to learn is that such children or such 
grandchildren must be dutiful to their own oikos, 
“house” or “family,” which includes all the members 
of the family. LEvceBeiv, like the noun in 4:7, etc., is 
used with reference to dutifulness toward God and 
toward one’s country or one’s family, including par- 
ents, grandparents, and other relatives. When the 
object is God and what pertains to God, we translate 
“to be zodly’’; here we translate so as to fit “their own 
house.” Epexegetic xai adds what the broad infinitive 
covers in particular: “and duly to render (é7é = duly, 
it is often used in this sense with Sddvu, to give) re- 
quital to their parents” (here = living ancestors and 
includes a father and a grandfather as well as a mother 
or a grandmother). °Ayo.8#, a common word, means 
“requital’; our versions translate the verb and the 
noun together: “to requite.” Requital may be used in 
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the evil sense; here it is used in the good sense of 
returning the good which children and grandchildren 
have received in childhood from their parents. 

“This is acceptable in the sight of God.” This is 
true beyond question. No child can ever make full 
requital. Godly children should delight in making all 
the requital they can. Yet it has been well said that 
one father is able to keep and provide for ten children 
while ten children often cannot see their way clear to 
take care of one old father. Godly children will wel-. 
come the opportunity and will delight the more in em- 
bracing it because it meets with God’s approval. The 
proposition is general and thus includes a widowed 
mother or a grandmother. Paul has these alone in 
mind in this paragraph. 

This is the obligation of the church, namely to 
teach all children and all grandchildren what God 
wants them to do so that they may do it in every 
case and do it in the right spirit. This is, however, 
only one phase of the subject, namely where a widow 
has grown children or grandchildren. The consi- 
deration of widows with small children, of widows. 
with other relatives who could take care of them is 
postponed until v. 16; Paul is not forgetting them. 
This problem of widows was more serious in ancient. 
days than it is today because at that time widows and 
lone women could find far less opportunity for earning 
a living. 

We now begin to see what Paul means by 
“‘senuine widows” and by “honoring” them. He is not 
disparaging widows who have children and grand- 
children to provide for them, they are not left utterly 
alone. The widowhood Paul has in mind is a far 
sadder matter. Paul is not excluding from congre- 
gational help every widow with grown children and 
grandchildren lest the congregation be unduly bur- 
dened. Paul’s words imply that all needy widows. 
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are to be provided for; the church has the obligation 
to see to that and to teach it to the members, in par- 
ticular to children and to grandchildren who have 
needy parents. What the congregation is to do when 
children disregard this teaching need not be said; the 
church will take proper measures and will not abandon 
a widow who has heartless children. 

MavOavérw, the singular: let the widow who has chil- 
dren or grandchildren learn, is textually worthless but 
indicates how Paul was misunderstood by a few copy- 
ists who thought that Paul was saying that the widow 
is to do the learning. The Vulgate, Chrysostom, Pel- 
agius, and a few late writers retain the plural pav6a- 
véruoay: let them be learning, but think that Paul refers 
to these widows. It is claimed that Paul has a similar 
construction in 2:11; Rom. 3:2; I Cor. 7:36, and that 
such a change in number is also made in Matt. 8:4; 
Luke 23:50, 51. But neither Paul nor any other writer 
has such a construction. 

Just as decisive is the sense that would result, 
namely that these widows are to learn first of all to 
attend to their own household — when some of them 
already have grandchildren! Are we to suppose that 
widows who have reached this age did not do this eiae- 
Bev while their husbands were still alive, and that now, 
at an age when they have grandchildren, they are 
“first to learn” this dutiful care of their homes? Are 
we to suppose that these widowed mothers and grand- 
mothers are for the first time to learn to requite their 
dead ancestors for what these ancestors did for them? 
The subject implied in the plural “let them learn” is 
indicated in the previous clause: the children or the 
grandchildren are to learn, now that their mother or 
their grandmother has become widowed, that their first 
great duty is to take care of their own house, which 


includes requiting such a widow, taking proper care 
of her. 
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5) Paul is not speaking of a widow who has chil- 
dren or grandchildren that have divine obligations 
toward her. It is the duty of the congregation to point 
such children, etc., to this divine obligation so that they 
may learn it. In case they are remiss in doing their 
duty, v. 1, 2 indicate that proper admonition should 
be applied. Aé states the kind of a widow Paul does 
have in mind: “The genuine widow, however, namely 
(the one) that has been left alone (,dvos, solitary, the 
perfect indicating the continuing condition), has set 
her hope (only) on God and continues on with her 
petitions and her prayers by night and by day” (geni- 
tives of time within; “by night’ is generally placed 
first). This describes a “real”? widow, one who is com- 
pletely widowed. Kai is epexegetical to évrws: one who 
is left all “alone” and in that sense is ‘‘desolate” (the 
word that is used in our versions). While we pity all 
women who have lost their husbands, our hearts go 
out most of all to one who is left totally alone. Lone 
aged widows are pitiful cases, but the worst cases are 
widows who are left with little chiidren, half-orphans. 
The case is not so bad when there are children or 
grandchildren who are old enough for the ciceBeiv (v. 
4) that is so pleasing to God; but when the children 
ere small, they burden the lonely widow’s heart the 
more. 

With tender tact Paul only describes this kind of 
a Christian widow. He says, “she has set her hope on 
God,” on him who has made so many promises to just 
such sadly bereft widows and has raised so many pro- 
tections around them in his Word. Paul states how 
this widow sets her constant hope on God (specifying 
xai): by ever continuing with her petitions, by laying 
all her needs before God, and by her prayers (the 
wider word which includes all types of praying), at 
night on her pillow, by day when worry would assail 
her about this or that. Paul does not command this 
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widow so to set her hope, etc., nor order the church to 
ask her to learn to do this. This description, since it is 
only a description, is more effective than such a com- 
mand or order would be. It implies that, before any- 
body can bid her do this, she has already complied. 
For the children and the grandchildren of the other 
widow Paul writes an imperative (v. 4) but not for 
this widow. Even the two tenses are significant: “has 
set her hope” from the start of her lone widowhood 
and “continues on” night by night, day by day. I 
greatly admire Paul for writing this verse as he did. 

Include also the fact that he says not a word about 
the obligation of the congregation to help support this 
kind of a widow who surely needs such support if any 
widow does. Here we have the same tact. Is there 
a true Christian church that will not support such a 
widow, that must still be commanded and told to do 
so? The effectiveness of the description of a truly lone 
Christian widow is as great for the church in regard 
to what the church must do as for herself in regard 
to what her trust in God should be. In one little sen- 
tence Paul is able to touch both her heart ana that of 
the church. 


6) There is, however, another kind of widow who 
is not genuine — the worst kind of all: “But the one 
luxuriating, though living, has died.” The impact 
made by this brevity is strong. Paul does not even use 
the word “widow” when he is speaking of her, she does 
not deserve it. The substantivized feminine durative 
participle is enough: “the one luxuriating.” It is out 
of the question to supply évrws Kal pepovoyévy as though 
this kind of a widow could be “a genuine and lonely 
one’; yet this has been done. Szaradav (see also James 
5:5) = to luxuriate. She blossoms out in beautiful 
dress in order to enjoy her new freedom, is a rather 
fast lady (as White puts it), “the merry widow,” and 
admirers give her “a good time.” The word is exactly 
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proper. It does not say that she is sensual but some- 
what suggests that. She is full of gay pleasure and 
enjoys the money spent on her. It is the German 
schwelgen, ueppig leben. 

The oxymoron is devastating: “while alive, she has 
died.” Or, since this perfect generally means that 
when one “has died” he “is dead’: “is dead while she 
liveth” (our versions). She is both at the same time: 
physically “alive,” spiritually dead. There have been 
two deaths, two funerals: her husband died, and the 
spiritual life in her died. He is a corpse, she a living 
one, her state is far worse than his. 

Again we have only description, no word of com- 
mand, no apostolic order for anyone. Why an order 
to her who is beyond reach of the Word? Why to the 
church and the ministry from whom she has separated? 
‘To tell us that Paul means that the church is not to sup- 
port such a woman is to insult the apostle as well as 
‘Timothy and the church. 

7) And these things order in order that they may 
be irreproachable. “‘And’’ makes this sentence a part 
of the foregoing. ‘These things” have been referred 
only to v. 5, 6 or only to v. 6 on the plea that widows 
alone are to be “irreproachable” (this term is used 
also in 3:2.) But how can v. 5, 6 be thus separated 
from v. 3.4? Verse 8 restates v. 4 so that v. 3-8 really 
form a unit. Some things stated in this letter are sim- 
ply to guide Timothy in his work of supervision; oth- 
ers he is “to announce” publicly in the churches and 
thus “to order”; everybody concerned is to be informed 
and is at the same time to comply. Note this verb in 
1:4 and 3:11. The time to do this was not after cases 
had developed but far ahead of such development. The 
indefinite clause: “in order that they may be irre- 
proachable,”’ refers to any and to all whom the matters 
mentioned in v. 3-6 plus also v. 8 may concern when 
the time arrived. 
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While they are growing up, all children and all 
grandchildren are to learn what v. 4 contains so that 
they may requite their parents when the time and the 
opportunity arrive whether it be a father or a mother, 
a grandfather ora grandmother, who may be in need. 
Verse 8 states this in a still more comprehensive way 
since v. 4 names only a widowed mother or a grand- 
mother and “parents.” All maidens and all women 
are to learn what v. 5, 6 contain and not only after they 
have been married and become widowed. The roots 
of their irreproachableness reach far back. In other 
words, these matters belong to the life of the church. 
This should be remembered when the word “irre- 
proachable” is considered. Reproach would descend 
upon a widow who is like that one mentioned in v. 6 
as well as upon children and grandchildren who fail in 
what v. 4 states, reproach from outsiders and still 
more from true church members. But the whole 
church itself would incur grave reproach if what Paul 
here writes were not preached and ordered in her 
midst. Paul’s iva clause includes all of it. 

8) Some would separate v. 8 from the preceding 
and thus make 68 adversative or indicative of a new 
subject, one that has nothing to do with v. 7. The 
thought itself decides against this view. We note that 
connectives are used to join all the statements from 
v. 8 to v. 8. Not until we reach v. 9 do we come to a 
break in the thought; there we have an asyndeton.. 
But does v. 7 with its command to Timothy not close 
the subject? If not, should not v. 8 precede v. 7? 
The matter is cleared up when we note that v. 8 con- 
cludes the subject that has been elaborated thus far; 
v. 8 states the sum of it all in the most general form. 
This matter regarding widows is not something that 
concerns widows alone as if they were an exceptional 
class; they, together with all other dependents, be- 
long to a family, for all of whom the head of the house 
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must provide and not cast off or abandon ‘a single one 
to shift for himself or herself or to be cared for by the 
congregation. It is thus that Paul says with a simple 
sé that adds something that is somewhat different 
from the preceding (offering the whole principle) : 
Now if anyone does not provide for his own and espe- 
cially his family members he denies the faith and is 
worse than an unbeliever. 

This is stated in the strongest form. Hence, un- 
like v. 4, the protasis is negative; it is characteristic 
of Paul to state a thought positively and negatively 
(or vice versa). In v. 4 it is: “Let them learn!” here 
the sense is: “If one will not learn, this is the verdict 
to be pronounced on him.” But in v. 4 we have the case 
of only one widow; here it is a question of any and of 
all dependents. The reference of “anyone” is per- 
fectly plain: it is the person who has a household, 
whose business it is to provide for the members of this 
household. The verb means “to think beforehand” 
and thus (intensified) to carry out this thinking, i. e., 
“to provide.” Paul states it in the most comprehen- 
sive way: “provide for his own and especially his fam- 
ily members.” The preferred reading has only one 
article, for Paul does not refer to two distinct groups. 
Oi iS, “his own,” are all who belong to the head of the 
house, servants and members of the family; oixeto. re- 
fers to the latter only; “especially” is used exactly as it 
was in 4:10. Here is a strong argument regarding the 
support of a widowed mother or grandmother: one 
ought to provide for even his servants, how much more 
then for one’s own mother or grandmother. But all 
dependents are included: father and mother, if these 
are dependent, wife and children, also other relatives 
such as orphaned nephews and nieces. 

This is the Christian teaching. Now he who will 
not live up to that, “the faith (placed forward for the 
sake of emphasis, nothing less) he denies,” etc. Here 
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we again have “the faith” (articulated). This does 
not refer to personal faith in the heart, the subjective 
fides qua creditur; it is the objective faith and doctrine 
that is held by the church, fides quae creditur. By his 
act this man denies, says “no” to what the church be- 
lieves, namely the Fourth Commandment and all its 
teaching regarding the Christian obligations of the 
head of the house. One denies teaching, doctrine, prin- 
ciples, objective things; one loses something that is 
subjective. Paul does not say that he has lost his 
faith. Paul does not judge the heart. Paul judges 
actions, and these we are to judge. When by his action 
and course of action a man openly “denies the faith,” 
repudiates and disowns the Christian teaching, what 
has he to cling to inwardly with his heart, with his 
subjective faith? He may cling to something, but. 
since it is not the Christian teaching, it is a lie of some 
kind. Even if we translate rj “his”; “he denies his 
faith,” zicrw remains objective: the thing that he ought. 
to believe he denies and rejects. 

In order to make plain the enormity of such an ac- 
tion Paul adds in an explicative way: “and is worse 
than an unbeliever,” one who never believed and never 
professed to believe. The thought is not that an unbe- 
liever would always provide for the members of his 
family and his servants — many do not; but when an 
unbeliever does not do so, bad as he is, bad as his ac- 
tion is, it is not as bad as having the true teaching and 
then flagrantly denying it. What the congregation 
should do with a member of this kind does not need to 
be added. His verdict is written here. 

As a matter of record let us add von Hofmann’s 
and his disciple Wohlenberg’s interpretation of this 
verse: “It pertains to the housefather who during his 
lifetime did not fulfill the duty to provide in such a 
way for his own and in particular for his wife and 
children that after his death they suffer no need.” 
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Again: “Verse 8 is to prevent the eventuality that a 
widow should survive penniless and needlessly become 
a burden to the congregation through the fault of him 
who should have provided for her.’ 


9) There is no connective; hence, as in v. 3, we 
have a new topic. Paul is still speaking about widows, 
but what is the reason for entering them in a list — 
none below sixty — every one only when she is also 
otherwise duly qualified? Everybody would like to 
know more about this listing, but we have only this one 
sentence (v. 9, 10). The qualifications enumerated 
recall those that were stipulated for women deacons 
(3:11), but they are not identical with them. Did 
these aged women have official duties? Paul’s state- 
ment regarding them does not appear in the section 
that deals with the various congregational offices. The 
fact that the congregations supported only widows of 
this age cannot be assumed, and the qualifications re- 
quired for listing are of such a kind that only those 
women could meet them who during their married life 
had commanded means and had used them in good 
works also during their widowhood until they reached 
the age of sixty. This should be well noted, for it 
answers the assumption that these sixty-year-old wid- 
ows were enrolled for the purpose of receiving support, 
either complete support or partial regular support. 

Zahn regards these “widows” as being wholly sup- 
ported by the church and regularly matriculated for 
that reason, as being without homes, home obligations, 
and home inclinations, as under a vow not to marry 
again — all these points, in Zahn’s estimation, point 
to the fact that only the neediest women “enjoyed” 
the benefit of this institution. One notes that Zahn 
adds to the qualifications which Paul lists: 1) a vow 
(Geluebde), which we cannot accept; 2) extreme pov- 
erty, which does not agree with Paul’s set of qualifica- 
tions; 3) total disinclination to house and home duties, 
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which does not agree with the motherhood Paul men- 
tions (are all the children to be regarded as being 
dead?) and the previous free hospitality toward stran- 
gers and ‘saints. If Zahn’s limitations and require- 
ments are added, how many such widows who were fit 
to be enrolled would be found in a congregation? 

To what extent the post-Apostolic institution of 
Honor Widows was a continuation of what we find in 
Paul’s time is uncertain. This we regard as being 
true: 1) these widows were not congregational officers 
such as elders, deacons, and deaconesses were; 2) they 
either had no special duties at all or none that were 
similar to those of the deaconesses; 3) they were not 
poor and destitute of means, at least not all were in 
such poverty; 4) they were not all childless and thus 
without home ties. These are negative points and thus 
cast little light on the positive position of these enrolled 
widows and on the purpose of formally enrolling them. 

As widow let there be enrolled such a one as has 
come to be not less than sixty years. This is the 
Greek; our versions make it more English. In order to 
be entered on the congregational list a widow must 
have attained the age of at least sixty years. Those who 
were below that age were ineligible already on that 
score. The obvious reason for this age limit is the fact 
that widows of sixty and over would not be likely to be 
sought for a second marriage; but that is all that we 
are safe in saying. The fact that they were required 
to make a pledge or a vow, or that they did this of 
their own accord, is not said or implied. The fact that 
remarriage was forbidden these enrolled widows is also 
not in the text; it is only the natural expectation be- 
cause of their age. The verb means “to be elected” 
and thus “to be enrolled” or entered on a list. The one 
would imply the other; a record or list of those elected 
would be kept. We get the impression that the congre- 
gation took a vote and that the elders made a record. 
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X#pa is the predicate nominative, the participle and 
its negative modifier are the subject. The participle 
cannot thus be construed with the following, for this 
would leave the imperative without a subject. The 
proposal to regard “as widow” to mean “as a genuine 
widow” (supplying évrws from v. 8 and 5) we consider 
untenable 1) because many a widow would be a gen- 
uine one in Paul’s sense of the word before she reached 
the age of sixty and 2) because the definition of this 
genuineness has been given already in v. 5, and what 
is now added pertains to the listing and is thus quite 
distinct. The absence of a connective has brought us 
to a new subject. Timothy and the churches knew 
what entering names on the list meant; unfortunately, 
we do not know. The genitive depends on the adverb: 
“not less than sixty years”; and the negatived adverb 
depends on the perfect participle ‘having come to be.” 

One husband’s wife is an apposition to the subject- 
participle; the A. V. construes the participle with this 
apposition, which is not correct. The sense is the 
same as that of 1:2, 12, “one wife’s husband.” None 
of these three expressions means that the person must 
have been married only once; all three mean that the 
person must have been true and faithful to one mar- 
ried spouse. This subject has been much discussed, 
principally, it seems, because in the present passage 
yeyovia Was construed with yw. Even if such a con- 
struction were made, the sense would not be that the 
widow to be placed on the list must have been married 
only once and not twice. A widow who had lived as 
“one husband’s wife” should live was eligible. 

10) The second apposition is a participle like 
the subject itself: attested in good works, i. e., to 
whom Christians lend testimony in connection with 
(%) excellent works. The form of thought is Greek 
and neatly concise. The qualifications are two and 
only two. Both refer to past conduct and thus to the 
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woman’s reputation: faithfulness to her husband dur-- 
ing his life, diligence in good works. The congrega- 
tion could easily and very properly judge regarding 
both points. 

The clauses introduced by «i are indirect questions. 
and represent such questions as would be asked when 
inquiry was made about the kind of good works the 
woman had done. Paul has five such questions; we 
have explained this five in 4:12; what we said there 
applies also here. These five questions enter into a 
part of the domain in which the woman may have tes- 
timony of good works. It is for this reason that the 
last question opens a wide and no longer a specific 
sphere: “whether she followed after every kind of 
beneficial work.” 

The idea is not that, in order to be eligible, the 
widow must have distinguished herself in every one of 
these five fields of womanly work, for look at the fifth 
field which is limitless, which might also include the four 
other fields. In one or in the other, in several, perhaps. 
even in all four specific fields here touched upon and in 
some not here touched upon her fellow members will be 
ready to accord her the praise of good testimony. Thus, 
whether she brought up children, whether she washed. 
saints’ feet, whether she relieved afflicted ones, 
whether she followed after every kind of beneficial 
work. 

Some suppose that these questions mean: whether 
she is qualified for leadership. They think that her 
enrollment indicates an office, and that these questions 
indicate the work of this office: whether in the past. 
she has shown willingness and aptitude for the work 
she is now to do officially. But this view cannot be 
sustained when these questions are examined. 

“Whether she brought up children” is naturally the 
first question, for good motherhood is woman’s great 
province. Here the idea that Paul has in mind a lone 
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widow breaks down, for one cannot think that only six- 
ty-year-old widows, all of whose children had died, were 
eligible. How many widows of this kind would there 
be? Women who were sixty years or more old would 
not be proper persons to be made official caretakers of 
orphans in the congregation. However, to say of an 
old widow that in her younger years she was a good 
mother in the home is noble praise. One may from 
already this one item draw the most pertinent appli- 
cations for the women of today. 

‘Whether she exercised hospitality” is explained in 
3:2; here the wife’s part in this hospitality is referred 
to. The husband receives the guests, but the wife must. 
cook, see to the beds, and do the work generally. An 
cffice is not reflected here: these old widows were cer- 
tainly not to be the congregation’s official dispensers 
of hospitality. Poverty and destitution are ruled out, 
for when hospitality was needed, guests would not be 
directed to poor homes by the elders when there were 
well-to-do homes to welcome the guests. The sugges- 
tion that these women who were now widows became 
poverty-stricken since their widowhood, is untenable. 
But generous hospitality that was exercised in the past 
remains worthy of praise in later days. 

Closely allied are the next two questions: “whether 
she washed saints’ feet, whether she relieved afflicted 
ones.” We think of John 18:15 and Luke 7:44. Trav- 
elers and guests who were received into the house had 
their sandals untied and their feet laved. This was 
the task of lowly servants, and when guests were to 
be honored, the host attended to it. But the matter of 
hospitality has already been named, and this new ques- 
tion cannot refer to one feature of that hospitality, to 
its cordiality as some think. Nor would the housewife 
of the Orient wash a guest’s feet unless it be a woman 
guest’s. The expression is figurative for rendering 
menial service, being not too proud to stoop. So also 
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these “saints” are not house guests but fellow Chris- 
tians in the congregation who need lowly service and 
assistance. Thus hospitality in the woman’s own home 
and then helpful lowly service in the homes of desti- 
tute fellow Christians are referred to. 

So we come to relieving those who were afflicted, 
those who were in sad or dire straits, perhaps because 
of persecution. Here are four great fields in which a 
Christian woman could have distinguished herself dur- 
ing her married life and also after that. But the whole 
field is far wider, and Paul adds the question about 
“every kind of beneficial work,” dya6és, good and help- 
ful toward others, (C.-K. 4), «adds in the first question 
means beautiful, excellent in the judgment of Chris- 
tians and of God. 

With this we shall have to leave the question un- 
answered as to what this enrollment of widows who 
were sixty years old and over really means. To men- 
tion a Widows’ Honor Guild, a sort of widows’ society, 
is supposition. 

11, 12) Now younger widows decline to be 
bothered with, for whenever they act high and 
mighty against Christ they want to marry, having a 
judgment (resting on them) because they set aside 
the first faith. Moreover, at the same time also they 
learn (how to be) idle, wandering around to the 
houses, and not only idle but also tattlers and busy- 
bodies, talking the things they ought not. According- 
ly I intend younger ones to marry, to bear children, 
to rule the house, and (thus) to offer not even a 
single occasion to the adversary as far as reviling 
is concerned. For already some did turn off after 
Satan. 

One interpretation is: Debar younger widows from 
admission to the Widows’ Guild and from the congre- 
gational support which the widows of this guild re- 
ceive, for they are too likely to abuse this support; 
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instead of devoting themselves to the office they thus 
assume, their strong sexual desire will make them 
break their vow of celibacy, and they will want to mar- 
ry again and in the meantime will gad around from 
house to house, tattle and carry tales. Hence Paul 
wants them to marry in the first place, to raise a fam- 
ily, and to be homebodies, etc. Another interpretation 
is: Debar these younger widows because the congrega- 
tional support will make them want to enjoy Christ in 
such a luxurious fashion that they will break their 
vow or word, will want to marry again, etc. Parry 
offers the suggestion that admission to the Widows’ 
Guild was by means of an ordination like that of 
bishops and deacons. 

Tv mpornvy ziorw does not mean “the first vow” or — 
toned down — “the first given word or pledge” never 
to marry again. Ilionms never means either. This is 
not a “first vow or pledge” that is to be followed by a 
second, either in the case of sexagenarian or in the 
ease of younger widows. This is not an apostolic be- 
ginning of monastic orders. Paul is not in one breath 
keeping widows from remarriage and in the next 
breath urging this very thing. No sexagenarian widow 
was by some form of vow kept from a late honorable 
marriage. There is no trace of such false asceticism 
here. 

The same is also true with regard to poverty and 
congregational support. We have presented the evi- 
dence that the old widows as a class were not penniless 
and dependent on congregational support. Charity, 
both private and congregational, was ever practiced 
where it was needed. It is incredible that Paul is 
here arranging congregational support only for lone 
widows who were beyond sixty and is insisting that 
younger widows be supported by second husbands. His 
object is not to relieve the charity budget of congre- 
gations. 
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Paul’s concern is the spiritual welfare of all 
younger widows. That is why he wrote v. 6 about the 
gay widow who is already dead while living. Hinrichs 
strikes the point: “As soon as they get the idea of 
marrying into their heads they forsake the Christian 
religion and marry a pagan.” The two vewrépas yapeiv 
in v. 11 and 14 are the same, the contrast and the dif- 
ference lie in the additions: 1) growing wanton 
against Christ — having a judgment because they set 
aside the first faith — learning how to be what v. 13 
adds — turning off after Satan; 2) marrying so as to 
offer no single starting point for an opponent’s revil- 
ing tongue. Could a contrast be stated more concrete- 
ly, more strongly? Spiritual welfare is the point, 
remaining with Christ and not letting Satan draw one 
away. The loss of a husband puts a young widow into 
danger; suddenly being alone, she may plunge into the 
gay life of the world (v. 6) ; or if she wishes to remarry 
may disregard Christ and disown her first faith. Sup- 
port is not the question, for on an average young wid- 
ows are not left more penniless than old ones. Paul 
is not speaking of the paupers among them. 


Now the details. Aé is not wholly adversative as if 
the whole of v. 11-15 is set over against v. 10. We do 
not attribute to Paul the statement that all widows up 
to the age of sixty ought to marry as he says in v. 14. 
“Younger” refers to the youthful widows. Because 
of their youthfulness they are often inexperienced also 
regarding the Christian faith. It is quite correct when 
it is remarked that the comparative is here not much 
different from the positive and is used only because 
old widows are mentioned in v.10. Paul says nothing 
about the widows who are of an age between sixty 
and that of these younger ones except that they must 
wait until they are sixty before they can be enrolled in 
the class about which we know only what v. 10 states. 
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Tlaparos has the same force it had in 4:7 and has in 
II Tim. 2:23; Tit. 3:10. Timothy is to decline to be 
bothered with younger widows in regard to arrang- 
ing anything special for them such as had recently been 
arranged for those who were past sixty; those 
who were older but not yet sixty had to wait. This 
enrolling seems to have been a new thing so that in 
Paul’s judgment it was wise not at once to try out 
a lower age limit. Younger widows belonged to an 
entirely different category, one in which, because of 
a second marriage, they would be fully occupied with 
little children and with running their households. 
“For” begins his explanations about younger widows 
and introduces all that follows about them up to and 
including v. 15. Our versions, which translate ‘“‘re- 
fuse,’”’ are inadequate, for they lead us to think that all 
the younger widows wanted to be enrolled with those 
who were over sixty; but what about the intermediate 
class? 

"Orav = “whenever” and says no more than that 
cases of this kind may occur and may be expected and 
not that all younger widows will act as is here stated. 
The compound xazacrpyyndw (found only here and in 
Ignatius) receives some light from the simplex which 
is used in Rev. 18:7, 9. Uebermuetig werden (Stell- 
horn) is exactly to the point: to act high and mighty, 
to cast off restraint. Some refer this to wanton sexual 
vigor in these young widows; they point to their want- 
ing to marry and say that in Rev. 18:7, 9 the simplex 
is synonymous with zopvevev. But in Rev. 18 the wan- 
ton disposition adds the idea of carrying on in a high, 
unrestrained manner to the fornication. In our pas- 
sage wanting to marry is also a distinct desire. But let 
us keep the connection. In v. 14 Paul himself wants 
these widows to marry, wants them to want to marry, 
which is a good thing. Here in v. 11 wanting to marry 
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is the result of becoming high and unrestrained toward 
Christ and thus the very opposite and a bad thing. 

These young widows find themselves to be their own 
masters and are restrained only by Christ. They are 
widows who do not have little children to burden them. 
They become overbearing against Christ, cast off his 
restraint, and do as they please. This is the way in 
which they want to enter into marriage anew. Paul 
even tells us more: “having judgment (resting on 
them) because they did set aside the first faith.” Their 
acting high and mighty against Christ = their setting 
aside their first faith. Their Christian faith no longer 
holds them; they have put it away as being something 
that interferes with their new freedom and desire. 
The thought is not that Christ and this faith forbid 
their marrying, for how could v. 14 then follow? Nor, 
on the other hand, that they become strumpets or har- 
lots. Paul does not say this, and the usual facts do 
not say it. These widows are ready to enter into a 
pagan marriage without Christ, without their first 
faith; they become pagans again in order to suit a 
pagan husband. Plenty of cases such as that occur 
to this day. 

R., W. P., like M.-M. 598, quotes Souter with ap- 
proval: “exercise youthful vigor against Christ” (gen- 
itive after xard in the verb) ; but we think that he re- 
fers to sexual vigor, and Paul speaks of something 
worse. Von Hofmann spiritualizes and drops the idea 
of “against”: “take spiritual delight in Christ.” 
Wohlenberg follows this lead: Christum schwelgerisch 
geniessen, “luxuriate in Christ,’ and then tries to prove 
that the xar¢ in this verb cannot mean “against” when 
the examples he supplies prove this very thing. We 
translate én “because” since epexegetical “that” would 
require 7d xpipa: “the judgment that,” etc. Kpiva is 
“judgment,” the context alone implies that it is ad- 
verse; “damnation” (A. V.) and “condemnation” (R. 
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V.) are only ad sensum, for the word for this idea is 
xatdkpya. “The first faith” is like ‘thy first love” in 
Rev. 2:4. Here, too, zions is objective, for dOeréw has 
only objective objects in all the examples cited in Ab- 
bott-Smith, Lexicon: set aside, reject “me,” “you,” 
“the law,” “the covenant,” “the commandment,” ete. 
Here “what is believed” is set aside; this “first belief” 
is thrown away for a second (false) one. 


13) ‘Moreover, at the same time also” adds fur- 
ther evidence that, after their husbands are dead, the 
restraint also of Christ is removed for these foolish 
widows. “They learn how to be idle”; porOévw, with 
eivac to be supplied (R., W. P., mentions examples found 
in Plato and in Chrysostom), and thus: “how to be 
idle” (R. 1040), which is always the sense of this word 
when it is used with an infinitive. They do as they 
please. The other nominatives are best regarded as 
predicative appositions to the subjects: “running 
around to the houses” of other people, mostly pagan 
houses; “and not only idle” but worse, “also tattlers 
and busybodies, talking the things they ought not” 
(that are not necessary, the participle of Sci). Tlepiepyos, 
literally, ‘‘around the work,’ — busy with all the tri- 
fling things and not with real work (R. 617). It has 
been well said that Paul draws a picture from real life. 

14) So then (otv) Paul wants “younger ones to 
marry, to bear children, to rule the house, to give not 
a single occasion to the adversary with regard to re- 
viling.” This is the program stated briefly yet com- 
prehensively. On BovAova see 2:17. Timothy and the 
churches will join in this intention. It makes for ex- 
actness to omit the article: “younger ones to marry,” 
i.e, asarule. Again, as in v. 10, Paul glorifies moth- 
erhood for Christian women and thus for widows of 
corresponding ages; children complete the home and 
home life. In 2:15 we have the noun rexvoyovia, here 
the verb rexvoyoveiv, in 5:3 and 4 éxyovos and zpédyoves; all 
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are compounds with yévos (yévo, ylyvopa). All Scrip- 
ture condemns the refusal of married women to give 
birth to children. “To rule the house” means as the 
wife and mother in the home, to manage the household 
affairs. This is the domain and province of woman, in 
which no man can compete with her. Its greatness and 
its importance should ever be held up as woman’s di- 
vinely intended sphere, in which all her womanly qual- 
ities and gifts find full play and happiest gratification. 

In I Cor. 7:39 the remarriage of widows irrespec- 
tive of age is specifically endorsed. What Paul has to 
say in that chapter regarding marrying and regarding 
the distress of the times in no way conflicts with what 
he says in v. 89 and thus in our passage and in 2:15; 
see the exposition of I Cor. 7. 

The last infinitive has modifiers and thus in form 
indicates that it sums up in brief the purpose involved 
in the three preceding infinitives: “(thus) to give not 
a single occasion (place to start from) to the adver- 
sary as far as reviling is concerned” (ydépw, adverbial 
accusative used like a preposition with the genitive and 
may follow its case, R. 425), literally, “in favor of 
reviling.” ‘The adversary,” the one who “lies against” 
us in battle, because of the presence of the article = 
the devil, even as “Satan” follows in the next verse and 
names him. He, of course, uses wicked men as the 
channel for his reviling and vituperation of the church 
(the noun is found again in I Pet. 3:9). Nothing is 
gained by making “the adversary” only a human oppo- 
nent. The devil is always looking for something in 
Christians from which to start vilification of the 
church. 

15) The explanatory remark introduced with 
“for” means that Paul is not speaking theoretically or 
abstractly but on the basis of sad experience: “For 
already some did turn off (we should use the perfect 
tense) after Satan,” whose very name signifies “the 
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adversary.” The fact that this means casting off 
Christ and his spiritual restraint, rejecting the first 
faith (v. 11, 12), is beyond question. One way of 
doing this deadly thing igs mentioned in v. 6; other 
ways in v. 11-18. Paul varies his form of expression: 
sn the companion verse (6) it is entirely subjective: 
while living she is dead (also singular), while in the 
present verse “turned off after Satan’? mentions also 
the objective side (it is also plural). Still more: to be 
dead is negative: spiritual life has ceased; but to turn 
off after Satan is positive: godless life has set in. 
“Satan” is placed in opposition to “Christ” in v. 11, 
both names have the article; all restraint of Christ is 
willfully cast off in order to gain new liberty, which 
means following Satan in a liberty that is slavery. 

16) The final point is added without a connec- 
tive because it merely supplies an item that is not spe- 
cifically touched uponinv. 8. Both verses thus begin 
withe ms. Inv. 8: “If anyone does not provide for his 
own,” etc., we naturally think of the Christian man 
who is at the head of a house. But in some cases the 
man was not a Christian but only his wife was, and in 
other cases a widow herself had a family and man- 
aged a household — Lydia even conducted her 
deceased husband’s extensive business and insisted on 
taking Paul and his assistants into her home. There 
were many capable women of this type who had abun- 
dant means. So Paul writes: If any woman believer 
has widows, let her relieve them, and let not the 
church be burdened in order that it may relieve the 
genuine widows. 

We see that the poorly attested reading which in- 
serts morbs jj (followed by the A. V.) is only a correc- 
tion of copyists who failed to understand what Paul 
is saying. Others, who accept the correct reading, call 
it the more difficult one and seek to explain it. Thus: 
1) Paul has a special case in mind and thus writes 
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mor; 2) Paul writes morz (feminine) but thinks of a 
man or a woman believer, anybody who has a widow 
in the relationship, and, if necessary, the help of other 
relatives is to be employed; 3) Paul writes mor; because 
the woman of the house had the real work to perform 
when lodging a widow; 4) “have widows” means em- 
ploys them as help or as servants in the house. Add 
that Paul writes: “has widows,” plural. Some writers 
take this plural to mean: any believing woman who 
has several widows under her care, and a few writers 
think that all of these were young widows. 

But the reading mor} is not difficult. Any woman 
believer, whose husband is not a believer, and also any 
woman believer, who is a widow that has means or 
who was never married and has means, is to aid any 
widow, old or young, of her own relationship, who may 
be left destitute, with no one else able or willing to aid 
her. Most properly Paul writes: “let her relieve 
them,” the same verb that was used in v. 10. How the 
relief is to be extended need not be said, for a number 
of obvious ways at once suggest themselves: give a lone 
widow a home; give her work; give her financial sup- 
port — the cases may differ in detail. Thus one widow 
with means may help another widow; or a married or 
a single woman with means may do the same for a 
widow. The plural “has widows” is used because zs 
is indefinite and general and includes all cases. 

“And let not the church be burdened” means that 
this would be improper since this Christian woman has 
the first obligation. The idea is not that the congrega- 
tion would not step in; it would step in even where 
children refuse to support their needy parents; but 
what a reproach this would be to any who profess 
Christianity and yet so flagrantly refuse to meet their 
Christian obligations! 

“In order that it may relieve the genuine widows” 
refers to those who have been completely left alone 
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(v. 5), the congregation as such bearing first and per- 
haps sole obligation regarding them. Here we have 
the évrws used in v. 3 and 5, Paul’s elaboration returns 
to the starting point, the circle is thus completed. No 
angle of the matter is overlooked. This is an instance 
of the apostle’s masterly thought and presentation. 
The fact that the congregation is ever ready to relieve 
any of its needy members is assumed throughout. The 
fact that this includes penniless widows, young or old, 
is also assumed. The fact that the congregation wili 
step in where an obligated member wrongfuily refuses 
to do so, is also understood; but this should never be- 
come necessary. As far as Timothy is concerned, Paul 
does not need to repeat v. 7. 


Honoring, Correcting, Selecting 


Elders, 17-25 


17) Thesubject of widows begins with honoring 
(v. 3) ; so does the subject of elders. It, too, may be 
divided into minor sections. The absence of connec- 
tivesis marked. The excellently presiding elders, let 
them be counted worthy of twofold honor, especially 
those toiling in connection with Word and teaching. 


We have seen that the zpecBirepo. and the éxicxoror 
are the same persons. At one time they are named 
according to their age and their dignity, then accord- 
ing to their task of overseeing. Here the former des- 
ignation, namely “elders,” is in place because the 
predicate deals with honor; in 3:1 “overseer” is in 
place because the discussion revolves about qualifica- 
tions for the work. 

“The excellently presiding elders” are certainly 
those who grace their office by doing their work well. 
The fact that some elders were at fault we see from 
v 20; we are also told what is to be done with them. 
But this obvious interpretation meets objections. We 
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are told that “the elders” refers to the older men in 
the congregations, that because of their age they al- 
ready deserve honor, and that those among them who 
had an office in the congregation and were “elders” 
in the official sense deserved double honor, which ex- 
plains also the predicate. Kadés is inserted because 
the office itself is to be called excellent or “‘because 
the office honors the man only when it is properly 
administered.” Besides, we are told that the Lord 
always asks for faithfulness on the part of those in 
office, and that the word used here is not “faithful 
elders”; and we are also told that it is hard to dif- 
ferentiate between degrees of faithfulness. 

Paul is not speaking of two groups: old men in 
general and some of these old men who are good 
elders; he refers to one group only, the good elders. 
The other kind will be discussed in v. 20. The parti- 
ciple with its adverb is attributive and is placed be- 
tween the article and the noun. This second perfect is 
always used in the sense of the present: presiding ex- 
cellently now. Wreaths are not to be laid on their 
graves after they are dead; flowers are to be given 
to them now in order to cheer them in their work. The 
idea that this adverb “excellently” describes only the 
office itself as being an excellent one cannot be suc- 
cessfully defended; it modifies the attributive parti- 
ciple, the excellent presiding of these elders. Twofold 
honor is not due to the other kind of elders. 

The participle means “to stand at the head” of the 
congregation and includes the position and the work 
of these elders. They were, indeed, the congregation’s 
head and functioned as such. When this was excel- 
lently done, it deserved recognition and should not be 
taken as a mere matter of course. Many congrega- 
tions are remiss in this respect; they have a pastor 
who fills his office excellently, but nobody has regard 
to what this means for the congregation, the work is 
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accepted, and that is all. This text should wake up 
such congregations. ‘‘Let them be counted worthy,” 
etc., means: by the congregation. Timothy is to stir 
up the congregations so that they will appreciate such 
elders. 

There is a diversity of views regarding the “two- 
fold honor”: 1) “twofold” — “in greater measure”; 
2) it means double pay; 3) honor plus pay; 4) twice 
the pay of the sixty-year-old widows or of the deacons; 
5) double honor wt fratribus et propositiis, one honor 
as to brethren and another as to superiors; 6) one 
honor because of age, another because of office. As 
for zy, this word never means wages, pay, hire, which 
are mobs; in certain contexts (I Cor. 6:20; 7:23) rip 
means “price.” ‘Honorarium” is the word employed 
by Dibelius; and it occurs only in this one passage 
(B.-P. 13807). The papyri have only the two common 
meanings: “honor” and “price,” the latter is admit- 
tedly not applicable here. Even ripyua means only price 
as of wheat, as when rdvra, everything, is high, and 
thus refers also to payment (‘“‘price’’) for dancing girls 
(M.-M. 635). In our passage riya precedes (v. 3) and 
ty follows (6:1: “all honor”), both of which denote 
“honor.” Muc6és also follows in the quotation found 
in v. 18, but this changes nothing as to the meaning 
Of rp7. 

The context itself explains “twofold honor.” How 
elders as such deserve honor is indicated in v. 19, for 
no charge against them is even to be entertained except 
on the basis of two or three witnesses. ‘“Twofold” 
honor thus belongs to those elders who serve excel- 
lently, the extra honor is due to the excellency. The 
fact that no mathematical computation is referred to 
ought to be apparent. 

“Especially those toiling in connection with Word 
and teaching’’ does not mean that some elders did not 
teach, for all were required to have (and thus to use) 
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this ability (3:2). Naturally, however, some would 
manifest especial zeal in this part of the work, actu- 
ally toil in it to the point of fatigue and weariness. 
These richly deserve the twofold honor. The combi- 
nation “in Word and teaching’? — in what is to be 
taught (Word) and in applying this (by teaching). 

18) Paul substantiates this demand: For the 
Scripture declares: A threshing ox thou shalt not 
muzzle and: Worthy the worker of his pay! Our 
exposition of Paul’s beautiful use of Deut. 25:4 in I 
Cor. 9:9-11 is too long to be repeated here; the stu- 
dent is asked to examine it in the Interpretation of 
First Corinthians where we show that Paul points to a 
great principle, one that is only illustrated by such an 
ox and is thus applicable in scores of other instances. 
“The Scripture declares’”’ settles every matter as far as 
Christians are concerned. 

The second statement appears verbatim in Luke 
10:7 as a word of Jesus’ and almost verbatim in Matt. 
10:10. Paul evidently intends to place beside the Old 
Testament word another that is equal to it from the 
New Testament time and thus, as it were, to cite 
at least two witnesses (v. 19). He would also indi- 
cate that the point involved is valid in the New as well 
as in the Old Testament. Paul connects the two state- 
ments with a simple «ai. So it is debated as to whether 
Luke’s and Matthew’s Gospels had possibly already 
been written, and whether Paul is quoting from them 
as canonical “Scripture”; or whether he is quoting 
from Matthew’s logia, which were written in Hebrew; 
or whether he is quoting from the hypothetical Q 
(Quelle), the supposed source of the Synoptic Gospels. 
We need not enter into the isagogical question regard- 
ing the dates of the Synoptic Gospels, on which, if it is 
desired, sea the author’s introduction to each of them. 


“And” adds the word of Jesus’ as being of equal 
authority with the Old Testament. From the very 
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beginning the whole gospel story constituted the sub- 
ject matter of the whole gospel preaching of all of 
the apostles. All Paul’s congregations were founded 
on this preaching, knew how Jesus instituted the New 
Testament ministry, and thus were also acquainted 
with this word from his lips. As for Gal. 6:6, which is 
cften cited in connection with the present passage, 
its correct interpretation should prevent this. 

It is generally assumed that the elders were paid 
for their services in the apostolic churches. We are 
convinced that this assumption is not tenable. The 
probability is that none of them were paid. The elders 
of the synagogues were not paid or salaried. Each 
synagogue had a number of elders, too many to have 
a payroll that would be large enough to support them. 
The apostolic congregations imitated the synagogue 
in this respect. Our passage speaks of “twofold 
honor,” not of twofold financial pay or salary. Paul’s 
two quotations support the injunction relating to 
according due honor to diligent elders; such honor is to 
be their reward just as the ox treading out grain is 
accorded the privilege of eating as he tramped along, 
just as the worker is accorded his pay. The tertiwm 
of the analogy lies in the worthiness and not in the 
identity of what the three are worthy of: the elders 
worthy of what naturally should go with their office — 
honor; the ox worthy of what naturally goes with the 
task for which he is employed — wisps of grain; the 
workman worthy of what naturally goes with his work 
— pay for his work. 

19) Anelder sometimes received the opposite of 
honor. II] will and personal hate might trump up 
some charge against him. Against an elder do not 
receive an accusation except on the basis of two or 
three witnesses; those that are sinning reprove in the 
presence of all in order that also the rest may have 
fear. 
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Timothy is not to receive an accusation against an 
elder so as to take further steps about it, make an 
investigation, hear even the accused elder himself re- 
garding the accusation, except on the basis of two or 
three witnesses. The honor due to the office demands 
this protection, for even a charge of which an elder is 
acquitted nevertheless damages his office and his work 
to some degree. Paul’s purpose is to have no case 
taken up in which the verdict will after all have to be 
acquittal; also, and in the very first place, to prevent 
anybody from bringing up such a case. This is to be 
a special safeguard that is to be thrown around the 
good name of the office and its incumbents in the in- 
terest of the church itself. Ordinarily the witnesses 
are cited at the time of the trial; in the case of an 
elder they must be cited at the time the accusation is 
preferred, otherwise this accusation is not to be 
received. 

Exit is not = émi orduaros aS in the LXX of Deut. 
19:15 and in II Cor. 13:1, but simply ‘‘on the basis 
of,” “upon.” Some think of the legal use of the prep- 
osition: “before two or three witnesses,” i. e., men 
who are simply present to hear what the accusation 
is so that they can afterward testify that this is, in- 
deed, the accusation that was made. But the preposi- 
tion is so used only with regard to a judge: Mark 13:9; 
Acts 25:9, 10; 25:26; 26:2. It would be a strange 
proceeding to hear an accusation before witnesses who 
also only hear it as though accusations against other 
persons could be heard without extra witnesses being 
present. Would the accuser, perhaps, alter his accusa- 
tion afterward; or would Timothy himself think of 
doing this? 

Since Timothy had the supervision over the 
churches, every accusation against an elder would be 
brought to him. Accusations against ordinary church 
members were naturally referred to the elders and 
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were thus brought before the congregation. The de- 
mand for at least two, preferably three, witnesses is 
found throughout the Scriptures (Deut. 19:15; Matt. 
18:16; II Cor. 13:1; Rev. 11:8, etc.). Death could 
not be decreed without such witnesses (Num. 35:30; 
Deut. 17:6; Heb. 10:28). Jesus himself offered more 
than one witness (John 8:17, etc.), his own witness 
could not be legally accepted as being true and suffi- 
cient (John 5:31-38). When the penalty was stoning, 
the Jews required that the witnesses on whose testi- 
mony the penalty was decreed cast the first stones so 
that, if they had lied and perjured themselves, they 
would also be guilty of the further crime of murder 
(Acts 7:58). *Exrés ei wf = “except,” it is a pleonasm 
(it is found three times in the New Testament). 

20) But what if witnesses do substantiate an accu- 
sation as Paul here prescribes? Then “those sinning” 
(the sinners, the participle is merely descriptive) are 
not to have the further protection of being reproved 
only in private by Timothy, unter vier Augen; they 
are to receive reproof “in the presence of them all,” 
i. e., of all the elders of the congregation. This is not 
conceived as a special punishment to the sinning elder 
but as a wholesome warning also to all his fellow 
elders, “that also the rest may have fear,’ namely 
godly fear of sinning. Paul is not thinking of those 
grave cases when elders sin so seriously as to require 
expulsion from their holy office, for such cases are to 
be brought before the congregation itself, which gave 
the office and which alone can again take it away. The 
present tenses of the participle and the imperative are 
iterative. They refer to cases that may occur. The 
participle does not mean, “those who steadily keep on 
sinning”; nor does dyaprdvw refer to the gravest kind of 
sinning “like fornication, drunkenness, and the like.” 
That such elders should be allowed to retain their office 
is rather incredible. 
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21) In this disciplinary matter it was vital that 
Timothy should ever act with utmost impartiality. I 
earnestly testify in the sight of God and Christ Jesus 
and of the elect angels that thou observe these things 
without prejudgment, doing nothing according to 
partiality. 

It is said that Paul did not have perfect confidence 
in the moral courage of Timothy and that he therefore 
wrote this solemn preamble — some call it an oath or 
an adjuration that is equal to an oath although it is 
neither — and similar references to God, etc., in 6:13; 
II Tim. 2:14; 4:1. But then Paul would not have 
appointed Timothy to this position. The apostle moves 
in a sphere in which we should move more fully, 
namely “in the sight of God and Christ and of the an- 
gels.” To him the office of the holy ministry was 
one that was always administered and to be adminis- 
tered only in God’s sight. As being in such an office 
Timothy is to deal with its incumbents. The verb does 
not mean “I charge” (our versions) but “I earnestly 
testify” (8 is strengthening) and does not apply as 
an affirmation to what is said but to the person to 
whom something is said. It intends to impress that 
person: both Paul and Timothy are standing, as it 
were, in the presence of God, Christ, and the angels. 

One article is used with the first of these two ex- 
pressions, another article with the angels. This is 
done because the first two are divine, the rest are only 
creatures. This mention of angels should be combined 
with all the other passages in which Paul indicates his 
view of the world. To him the angels were spectators 
of what happens in the church (I Cor. 4:9), ranged 
under Christ (Eph. 1:21; Col. 2:10), present in the 
services of the church (I Cor. 11:10). Paul does not 
mention the souls of the departed saints, for not they 
but God’s angels are in intercourse with the church 
on earth. 
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The word éxAexrot, which is here applied to angels, 
is certainly to be understood in the same sense as when 
it is applied to God’s “elect”? among men. It is plain 
that the angels who kept their own principality (Jude 
6) are referred to. Like the elect among men, they 
are God’s own forever. We find no other meaning for 
the word when it is applied to angels. To say that 
“elect”? means “holy” does not satisfy, for then Paul 
would have written “‘holy.”” God’s elect in the church 
on earth deal with each other in the presence of the 
God and Lord who elected them and in the presence of 
the blessed angels whom he also elected. 

It has been suggested that the guardian angels 
appointed for the congregations are referred to. But 
the Scriptures know of no such special guardian an- 
gels (see Matt. 18:10; Acts 12:15). Some have 
thought of “throne” angels; but while there are ranks 
among the angels, this interpretation does not fit the 
word “elect.” Finally, some think that in 3:16 the 
apostles are called dyyedo, and thus the elders with 
whom Timothy is to deal are also regarded as dyyeAo, 
the heavenly dyyeAo. are then differentiated from these 
earthly ones by being “elect.” But 3:16 does not refer 
to apostles but to angels, and such a differentiation 
would be strange indeed. 

‘Iva is non-final and states what Paul urges so sol- 
emnly upon Timothy, namely that he is to observe 
these things (about dealing with elders in v. 19, 20) 
“without prejudgment, doing nothing according to 
partiality.” Prejudgment is risky and blinds the eye 
to just judgment when it should be rendered. Ipdcxduois 
is “leaning or inclining toward” somebody or some- 
thing, hence “partiality.” Timothy is usually thought 
of as being rather tender, some refer to his youth 
(4:12), and so “partiality” is taken to mean that he is 
warned against being tender and partial to accused 
elders. But the Greek means “leaning toward,” either 
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toward the elder or toward the accuser, for nothing is 
specified about the direction of the leaning. In a man- 
ner Timothy had to act as a judge in these cases, and 
in all of them, in those to be flatly turned down, and in 
those to be heard, his one course, for the good of all 
the elders and of all the churches, was genuine impar- 
tiality, consciousness of the fact that he was acting in 
God’s sight. 

22) Lay hands hastily on no one, nor fellowship 
other people’s sins; keep thyself clean. Timothy is 
not to ordain a man as an elder too quickly. This en- 
tire section deals with elders, hence the laying on of 
hands pertains to this act in connection with the 
induction of an elder into his office by means of a pub- 
lic ceremony before the congregation. This does not 
mean that Timothy alone is to be careful, and careful 
not merely when he is personally taking part in the 
ceremony, but that he must see to it that no unfit man 
is ever to be chosen for the holy office and offered for 
ordination. The man must have the qualifications 
listed in 3:2, etc. Due time must be taken to verify 
the fact that he has them. He may have all of them 
but the teaching ability, namely a full grasp of the 
Christian doctrines to be taught. “Wait,” Paul says, 
“until everything is duly and fully ascertained; wait 
also until thou art sure that he will make a capable, 
sound, well-informed teacher. Admit to the eldership 
and ordain only such a man.” 

Laying on of the hands is an ancient ceremony 
(Acts 6:6; 13:3; I Tim. 4:14; II Tim. 2:16) that 
was used in various ways (as in Mark 10:16) in con- 
ducting a person into office. We have retained it to 
this day in connection with baptism, in confirmation, 
in our present form of ordination to the ministry, al- 
though not when installing a man in a new congrega- 
tion. It is not charismatic but only symbolic; it con- 
fers no divine power or gift but accompanies the prayer 
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of the church that God would bless the person with 
all that he needs for his Christian life or, in the case 
of the minister, for his holy office and work. 

Paul does not write, “And do not fellowship other 
people’s sins” and thus lead us to think that by hasty 
ordination Timothy would involve himself in the sins. 
of such hastily ordained elders, sins they had com- 
mitted before and sins they would continue to commit. 
after becoming elders. “And do not,” etc., would then 
confine this warning to such sins. Paul writes “nor 
fellowship,” etc., and thereby broadens the warning 
so as to include also v. 20, the sins of elders who at any 
time may be properly accused and who ought to be 
disciplined as well as the sins of false accusers who- 
ought to be refused. Timothy would “fellowship” such. 
sins of other people if he did not reprove a sinning 
elder but refused to entertain accusation; again if he 
listened to unjustified accusation. 

Note that dpaprias repeats the duaprdévovras used in v.. 
20 and thus indicates to what the raira used in v. 21 
refers. Luther’s Halte dich selber keusch is incor- 
rect; dyvés is not “chaste,” nor does it refer to sexual 
conduct; it means “pure,” “clean” of fellowship with. 
other men’s sins as just stated. Compare the noun in 
4:12 and 5:2 and our discussion. Yes, one may ‘“‘fel- 
lowship other people’s sins” and do that in various. 
ways. Preachers and general officers of the church. 
need Paul’s warning as other Christians do (Eph. 5:73 
II Cor. 6:17; II John 11). To fellowship a sin is to: 
share its guilt and its punishment. 

23) No longer be a water-drinker but use a little 
wine because of thy stomach and frequent attacks of 
weakness. This is not a disconnected medical pre- 
scription, the outcome of a discussion of Timothy’s. 
case with Luke, the physician. Timothy is to keep in 
good physical condition. The imperatives used in 
these verses are personally directed to Timothy. If he: 
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is subject to attacks that are caused by a weak and 
deranged stomach he will without due examination say 
“yes” or “no” to not a few things and will thus not 
succeed in keeping himself above reproach in his own 
office, he who isto see to it that others in office are to 
be kept so and dealt with if they are not. It seems that 
Timothy was most careful and drank only water so 
that no one should point to him as a zdpowos (3:2), 
which was all very well in one way but not in another. 
In all these countries it is to this day risky to drink 
water or milk since they are so often contaminated. 
When the author traveled in the Orient he received 
constant warnings about the water and the milk. One 
must drink coffee, tea, and wine; the alcoholic content 
of the latter is valuable for the stomach. 


R., W. P., tells us that ‘‘a little’ has the emphasis. 
But an occasional sip of wine would do “‘little” good in 
a case like Timothy’s. “Little” is no more emphatic 
than is “much” in 3:8. In both passages the object, 
“much wine — little wine,” is placed forward in good 
Greek fashion. Timothy is to discard the use of wa- 
ter and is to substitute wine; Paul has no fear that 
he would overindulge. Complete abstinence is not 
needed in Timothy’s office nor in order that he may 
serve as an example to the elders. Such abstinence 
may bring on attacks of dysentery and may lead to 
other dangers to his “‘pure”’ administration of office: 
The point is not medicinal with wine as the medicine 
but dietetic, substituting what is safe and wholesome 
for what is not. The idea of mvs is coming “thick” 
and fast. When both gender and number are different 
as is the case here with regard to “stomach” and 
“weakness,” each noun has the article, and “thy” be- 
longs to both nouns (R. 789). 


24) Of some men the sins are entirely evident, 


going on in advance to judgment; but some (men) 
they also follow after. In like manner also the excel- 
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lent works are entirely evident, but the ones that are 
otherwise cannot be hid. 

Both propositions, that regarding sins and that 
regarding excellent works, are entirely general. They 
deal with any human judgment regarding men, 
hence also with such judgments as Timothy is obliged 
to render when he is accepting or rejecting applicants 
for the eldership (v. 22; “cone who aspires to overseer- 
ship,” 3:1). As far as avoiding mistakes is concerned 
and thus possibly making the wrong man an elder, 
Timothy need not worry, for the difficulty as to judg- 
ing is not great. This is said for Timothy’s comfort. 

The few who object to the obvious connection with 
v. 22 have little that is worth while to offer in its place. 
To connect it with v. 23 affords no tenable meaning; 
for v. 23 is merely incidental. Moreover, dyaprias all 
too plainly resumes the dyaprévovras used in v. 20 and 
the dpaprias occurring in v. 22, especially the latter. 
The connection with 6:1, etc., namely with slaves, 
although it has been latterly suggested, has not been 
convincingly defended. 

When it comes to judging the fitness of some men 
for the ministry, there is really no question: “their 
sins are entirely evident (pé5yAo., xpd is not temporal 
but intensive), going on in advance (here zpo is tem- 
poral) to judgment,” like heralds who proclaim in 
advance the unfitness of such sinful men. Timothy 
and, in fact, everybody else knows even before the day 
on which their application for office comes up for xpious 
or decision what the verdict must be. The thought 
that Paul refers to God’s judgment is untenable be- 
cause “entirely evident” cannot refer to God but only 
to men. 

Timothy and the churches will need to consider 
only the question in regard to men whose sins are not 
so evident. Even in their case the difficulty disap- 
pears: the more hidden sins of these men follow close 
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on the heels of these men when their cases come up 
for decision. Their sins march right into the meeting 
behind them and refuse to be left outside. Thus Tim- 
othy will easily be able to refuse these men. “In ex- 
-ceptional cases of deception and hypocrisy, which only 
one who is able to see the heart could detect, evidently 
no sin can be charged against the conscientious judge 
who has nevertheless been deceived.”” Stellhorn. In 
such rare cases Timothy will not be fellowshiping the 
sins of such men; he will still be pure (v. 22b). 

25) The same is true regarding the excellent 
works, ri xadéd being made emphatic by the second 
article. These works are “entirely evident” (apd8yAa is 
minus the article because it is used as the predicate, 
the copula being understood). This reads like a refer- 
ence to all of the excellent works. This form of ex- 
pression is found often in the Greek because the very 
next clause speaks of the non-evident good works: 
“but the ones that are otherwise,” i. e., that are not 
openly, publicly evident. “They cannot be hid,” aorist 
infinitive: permanently hid. A little investigation 
brings them to light. Sins men like to hide; but not 
generally known excellent works no doer of such works 
has any reason to hide. Thus a little inquiry soon 
brings them to light. Therefore Timothy will not likely 
be guilty of refusing a man who is really qualified for 
‘the holy office. 

This completes the paragraph regarding the elders. 


CHAPTER VI 


Slaves, 6:1, 2 


1) Eph. 6:5-10 and Col. 3:22-4:1 deal with the 
Christian obligations of both slaves and masters since 
these letters were written directly to congregations; 
hence also the obligations of wives and husbands, chil- 
dren and parents are discussed. In this letter Paul 
writes to Timothy, his apostolic representative for all 
the churches in the Asian territory, repeats certain 
directions he had given to Timothy on matters regard- 
ing his work. One of these directions is in regard to 
slaves, some of whom had pagan masters, others of 
whom were fortunate in having Christian masters. The 
idea is not that Timothy did not know how to handle 
these different cases. Timothy had been with Paul a 
long time, and Paul had left him in Ephesus (1:3) for 
this work of properly regulating everything for the 
many congregations. This letter gives Timothy these 
instructions in writing to be used as needed in the 
churches. So he sets down what Timothy is to incul- 
cate in regard to the two groups of church members 
who are slaves. 

The Roman world was full of slaves. Many of 
them were high-class servants who were wholly un- 
like the Negro slavesin America. What the Christian 
Church has to say to them we see from Paul’s epistle. 
As many as are under yoke as slaves, let them consider 
their own masters worthy of all honor in order that 
the name of God and the doctrine may not be blas- 
phemed. 

We do not think that “as many as are under yoke” 
refers to a larger class than those named in the predi- 
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cative apposition “as slaves.” Instead of saying merely 
“as many as are slaves,” Paul inserts the phrase “un-. 
der yoke” in order to bring out fully what their condi- 
tion was. Oxen are under a yoke and are driven by 
the will of their owner. That, too, is why Paul does. 
not use xvpios but Seordrns to designate their master. Both. 
terms intend to bring to mind the full oppressiveness. 
of the state of slavery. Trench has a fine essay on the: 
two synonyms: “lord” is one who exercises dominion,. 
“despotes”’ (from which our “despot” is derived) one. 
who exercises domination. See further in Trench. 

Although they are “slaves” in the full sense of 
what this implies, their Christian religion requires of 
them that they consider their masters, i. e., each slave. 
his “own,” worthy of all honor. Because a slave is. 
a Christian, a child of God and an heir of heaven, and 
because his pagan master is not, the slave dare not. 
despise that master of his. The human relation be- 
tween the two is not abrogated; it is only sanctified on 
the slave’s part, who will now honor his human master 
for God’s sake. It is this very spirit which is here 
instilled into the slave, elsewhere in Paul’s letters also. 
into the master, which finally wiped out the whole in- 
stitution of slavery. It must be noted that the thread 
of “honor” runs through 5:3; 5:17; 6:1. 

The motive for the Christian slave’s attitude to-. 
ward his pagan master, irrespective, of course, of how 
that master may treat him, is to be the very highest. 
and therefore the most powerful: “in order that the 
name of God and the doctrine may not be blasphemed.” 
“The name” is more than this or that designation of 
the Christian God; it is his entire revelation of him- 
self, by which alone we are able to know him; it is 
God in his holy gospel. Thus also “the doctrine” 
may be combined with “the name” and mean what 
Christianity teaches. If a Christian slave dishonored 
his master in any way by disobedience, by acting disre- 
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spectfully, by speaking shamefully of his master, the 
Worst consequence would not be the beating he would 
receive but the curses he would cause his master to 
hurl at this miserable slave’s God, his religion, and the 
teaching he had embraced: “So that is what this new 
religion teaches its converts!” Instead of bringing 
honor to the true God and the gospel of his high and 
holy Name, as every Christian should be anxious to do, 
this slave would bring about the very opposite, to the 
devil’s delight. 

2) And those having believers as masters, let 
them not despise them because they are brethren, but 
let them the rather slave (for them) because they are 
believers and beloved, they (too) taking hold of the 
well-doing. 

Note the way in which the positive is used and then 
the negative in a veiled chiasm: for the pagan mas- 
ters — all honor; for the believing masters — no 
despising (literally, thinking down upon) because they 
are brethren. Note also the self-evident logic: If all 
honor for pagan masters, then certainly not less honor 
for believing masters; more honor could not be used 
because all honor is already superlative. The human 
mind often acts queerly. Because spiritually and in 
the sight of God slaves and masters (Gal. 3:28) were 
brethren in the church, both equally dear, equally high, 
these slaves might despise these masters, might serve 
them less well. 

They ought to do the very opposite. True logic 
would require that they slave the rather (néddov) for 
such masters and thank God that they have believing 
and not pagan masters. The two én clauses corre- 
spond, which means that both of them have the same 
subject, namely the believing masters. What Chris- 
tian slave would not prefer to render his slave-serv- 
ice to a master who is himself mo7zés, a true believer, 
and thus also dyamnrés, one truly beloved by the Chris- 
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tian slave? Oi merely substantivizes the participle 
and makes it an apposition to the two predicates morot 
xal dyarytot. The subject lies in «ici, namely “they,” the 
masters: “because they are believers and beloved 
ones, they (too) ‘taking hold of the well-doing.” “The 
working well” is the good activity in which the Chris- 
tian slaves work for their masters, hence the article 
is used. This good activity, this working well, the 
Christian masters also take hold of, sie befleissigen 
sich dieses Wohltuns, (B.-P. 116), nehmen sich dieses 
Wohltuns an (C.-K. 658). There is a mutuality, a 
reciprocity: masters and slaves are both Christian, 
alike concerned in doing good, each to the other. 

The Christian slaves should appreciate having 
Christian masters and thus serve them paddov. One 
may say that this is a hint also for Christians who 
owned slaves. Some suppose that the article with the 
participles makes these the subject of the clause; they 
apply the rule that when a nominative has the article 
and other nominatives do not, the former is the sub- 
ject, the others the predicate. But a participle must 
have the article in order to make it a substantive and 
thus to use it as an apposition, otherwise it would be 
only a predicative addition. So here morof and éyamnrot 
are used as nouns in the predicate just as dSeAdoé is in 
the other 6: clause. Then comes the apposition which 
shows why these masters are “beloved ones” to their 
Christian slaves: they, too, taking hold of this well- 
doing. 

It is important to note this construction because 
it helps us to avoid several wrong interpretations. 
Some of these alter the meaning of the participle and 
of its dependent noun. There is no idea of “partaking 
of the benefit” (our versions), whether the idea is that 
the Christian slaves receive the benefit of food, protec- 
tion, etc., from their masters, or whether the masters 
receive the benefit of good service from their slaves. 
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Untenable is the view that ciepyecia is “benefit” or 
Wohltat or Wohitun that comes from God. ‘AvrAapBd- 
veoOa. == sich befleissigen (neuter object) or sich an- 
nehmen (personal object) and governs the genitive; 
the object is neuter: these Christian masters diligently 
occupy themselves with the well-working. 

These things keep teaching and keep urging! This 
is to be Timothy’s part; compare the same injunction 
in 5:7. By his teaching and his urging Timothy is to 
make “these things” the established ethical doctrine 
concerning slaves in all the churches. The second im- 
perative may mean “urge” or “‘exhort” or “admonish” 
or “comfort” or “encourage” as the context may re- 
quire; “keep urging” is our choice of meaning. 


Teachers of Different Doctrines, 3-5 


3) The teaching of different doctrines in the 
churches under his supervision must be stopped by 
Timothy (1:3-20) ; the Spirit states that devilish doc- 
trines will be promulgated in the future, and Timothy 
is duly to warn and to fortify the churches in advance 
(4:1-16). Once more Paul reverts to those who teach 
different doctrines and now tells Timothy and the 
churches under his care what their judgment on such 
men must be. Paul certainly does not mince words. 
He does not handle men who teach differently with kid 
gloves. The modern indifference to different doctrine 
is unapostolic. Much more may be said on this Paul- 
ine chapter, especially when all that he writes in his 
other letters is combined with what is said here. 

If anyone teaches different doctrine and does not 
come to healthy words, those of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the doctrine in accord with godliness, he has 
been puffed up, understanding nothing, but being 
morbid regarding questionings and battles about 
words, out of which there keeps coming envy, strife, 
blasphemies, wicked suspicions, irritations, of men 
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having been corrupted as to the mind and having been 
bereft of the truth, supposing their godliness to be a 
means of gain. 

This is enough. When Timothy inculcates this cor- 
rect view of all-who teach a different doctrine, none 
of the churches will tolerate such men. This passage 
cannot be connected with the little paragraph regard- 
ing slaves (v. 1, 2) so as to denounce those who teach 
slaves something different. 

We have had érepoSiSacxadeiv in 1:4; but there Paul 
refers to those who were then teaching myths, etc., in 
the churches, now he refers to “anyone” teaching any 
doctrine that differs from the true one. Zahn, Jntro- 
duction II, 127, defines érepos in the compound verb 
thus: “It may retain its primary significance of sim- 
ple difference or divergence, whether from the stand- 
point of the speaker or from that of the person or the 
thing spoken of, but quite commonly also may denote 
more specifically divergence from what is correct.” 
Strangely, he objects to the use of this word made by 
Ignatius in the sense of “‘to propound a false doctrine” 
as being inexact; but is Paul here denouncing only 
small divergencies of doctrine and passing by open 
falsities? Fortunately, the apostle adds full specifica- 
tions so that we cannot exclude gross false doctrine. 


Paul defines: ‘‘and does not come to healthy words,” 
and then defines the “words” he refers to: “those of 
our Lord Jesus Christ”? (source), and adds the further 
specification: ‘‘and to the doctrine in accord with god- 
liness” (norm). TIpocéyeras has too little manuscript 
authority to be considered; the reading is zpocépxerat. 
M.-M. 646; R., W. P., and others think that the 
word has an exceptional meaning in this passage, 
namely “consent to,” and thus seek for examples of 
this sense. The sense is quite normal, the Germans 
have no trouble understanding it: “and does not come 
to healthy words,” von Hofmann adds: as to a pure 
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fountain. It is not even metaphorical, for one may 
come to spiritual things as well as to physical. 

Adyo. are statements, words conveying thought. 
“Those of our Lord Jesus Christ” are those spoken by 
him; note “these my words” in Matt. 7:24, 26; “my 
words” in Luke 6:47; the singular in John 12:48; 
17:14, 17. Jesus’ “word” and “words” constitute the 
gospel, the singular, the gospel as a whole, the plural 
as so many doctrines. Whoever does not come to them, 
strays around elsewhere, no matter where, and teaches 
both érépws and érepa, “differently” and “different 
things.” 

Paul significantly calls them “healthy” words, 
sanus, which is not the same as “wholesome” (A. V.), 
saluber (Zahn, Introduction II, 129). This thought of 
health and healthy runs through these last letters: 
$5205 UeTims1 218 3/423 + Tit. :9,:13; 2°1,,2))8.. Who 
wants unhealthy, diseased words and teaching? Here 
we have the German reine Lehre, a term that is scoffed 
at by those who want something unclean in the way of 
doctrine; we recall the use of the expression “unclean 
spirits” in the Gospels. Paul first uses the plural 
“unhealthy words” and spreads them out in their 
variety and their number; then the compact singular 
of the mass: “the doctrine not in accord with godli- 
ness,” and also changes from an adjective to a phrase 
— both are typically Pauline. Kard indicates the norm, 
it should be godliness; it is not this but some totally 
different norm that the unhealthy teaching follows. 
Who wants teaching that does not accord with godli- 
ness; there is no intermediate step. On “godliness” 
see 4:7. 

4) We catch the idea of reridwras When we note 
that, like ridos, it is used in the sense of being conceited 
(B.-P. 1328; M.-M. 646) ; the perfect indicates con- 
tinuous condition: “is puffed up with conceit.” De- 
mosthenes used it in the sense of dumm sein, which is 
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scarcely the sense here since “understanding nothing” 
follows and adds this thought to blatant conceit. Con- 
ceitedness and silly ignorance so often go together. 
“The Sonderlehrer know nothing in the domain in 
which they pretend to know something, in which they 
pose as teachers. They have no knowledge, they possess 
no understanding of what they claim to know far bet- 
ter than the true teachers, of the way of justification 
and sanctification. By pretending to teach and also 
making many words they by no means prove their 
expert knowledge. . . . This is still the characteristic 
of sectarians.” Kretzmann who points especially to 
Christian Science and Russellism. But there are also 
others of this type. 

Paul adds another participle: “but being morbid 
regarding questionings and battles about words” (our 
“Jlogomachies”). Such a man will not even approach 
healthy words, “being sick with a morbidity” for all 
kinds of investigations and disputes about things val- 
veless, that lead to nothing but endless word-battles. 
What a true picture even today! So much for the 
subject matter taught by such a man. 

5) Now the ungodly effects of his teaching such 
“different” things: “out of which there keeps coming 
(durative present, yivera: there keeps occurring) envy, 
strife, blasphemies, wicked suspicions, irritations,” 
such fruits as these. Paul names five, the half of full 
completeness, which means that there are others of 
the same kind that may be added to the list. These 
miserable products, we should note, appear in these 
false teachers themselves. In their questions and 
word-battles one envies the other because of the pro- 
ficiency which he develops; there is strife as they vie 
with and contradict each other; blasphemies result, 
namely denunciations couched in sacred words; also 
taévoum, “underthoughts,” suspicions of motives and of 
intents; SwzapatpBai (correct reading) “irritations,” 
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mutual rubbing and friction. Chrysostom thought of in- 
fected sheep, rubbing and spreading their disease; but 
these irritations are mutual between men whose minds 
are diseased with errors. 

Paul starts with “anyone,” a singular in form, 
which is indefinite and thus leads us to think of a num- 
ber ; he now adds the plural with characterizing parti- 
ciples, the perfect tenses describing present conditions. 
that reach far back: all these and similar vices “be- 
longing to men corrupted as to the mind (the passive 
retaining the accusative of the active) and bereft of 
the truth” (the ablative genitive, R. 518). Paul’s 
analysis is keen. This trouble is in the mind, here 
corruption has occurred. C.-K. 764 is right, vois is the 
organ of moral thinking and comprehension, the in- 
tellectual organ of the moral impulse of man’s being. 
It is the result of corruption of mind to be bereft of 
the truth, i. e., of the reality which constitutes the 
saving gospel. The soundest psychology underlies 
these two participles, a psychology of error that is lit- 
tle understood today and one that is not investigated 
by professional psychologists. Will someone not write 
The Psychology of Error? 

Nooév points to mental morbidity which already says. 
much in regard to the pathology here described; 
SiepPappévov Says still more. We see the evidences of 
morbid thinking in what this thinking loves to occupy 
itself with, fyrijces, Aoyowaxia. The diseased state of the 
mind consists in a corruption and a disintegration — 
the mental faculties no longer function normally in the 
moral and the spiritual field. They do not react nor- 
mally to the truth. All reality and its presentation in 
verity ought to produce the reaction of acceptance, 
especially the saving divine gospel realities should have 
this effect; all lies, falsities, perversions ought to pro- 
duce rejection, most of all those in the moral and the 
spiritual field. Jesus was compelled to say: ‘Because 
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I tell you the truth, ye believe me not,” John 8:45; also 
5:48. When it meets “the truth,” the corrupted mind 
sees and seeks only objections; when it meets what 
differs from this truth, it sees and seeks reasons for 
accepting this difference. Jesus presents this psy- 
chology in John 3:19-21. A deeper truth underlies 
it, II Cor. 4:4. The psychological feature of it is ex- 
ceedingly important. For one thing, it reveals the 
guilt involved. 

Thus they “are bereft of the truth.” ‘“Bereft” is 
correct, for these are not men who have never come 
into contact with the truth; then “bereft”? would not 
be the proper word. The truth was theirs at one time 
or could and should have been theirs; thus they now 
stand as “having been bereft.”’ The question whether 
elders or laymen are referred to is unimportant. Far 
more important is the fact that such men do not go 
out among pagans and work on them but keep under- 
mining the health of the church and raise the cry of 
intolerance when they are stopped. 

The present participle: “supposing their godliness 
to be a means of gain,’”? seems to have been added 
rather incidentally, for it forms a transition to the 
next section. Here “their godliness” is not to be un- 
derstood in the objective sense of the true, genuine 
godliness as it is in v. 3 but in the subjective sense in 
which these men conceive of “their godliness” (the 
article has the force of the possessive pronoun). Paul 
touches the mercenary side of false teaching. Our 
times furnish some glaring examples. Luther merci- 
lessly exposed the greed of the papacy. Religious char- 
latans infested the Roman world, attached themselves 
to men of power and wealth, their great object being 
gain. Paul and his assistants refused to take even 
their daily bread from their converts. Also in Corinth 
the Judaizers “devoured” with rank mercenariness. 
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On slender textual grounds the A. V. adds: “From 
such withdraw thyself!” which a few commentators 
would retain on the plea that the insertion cannot be 
explained. But why not? Does not a similar com- 
mand appear in II Tim. 3:5? Somebody thought 
Paul’s words incomplete and completed them. How- 
ever, in no case are we obliged to accept a variant just 
because we cannot explain its insertion. Paul does 
not need to say what Timothy and the churches are 
to do after he has said what these false teachers are. 


The Desire to Be Rich, 6-16 


6) We make a paragraph at this point because 
Paul is discussing different groups. He has finished 
his discussion regarding those who are teaching dif- 
fering doctrines; he still has two further groups about 
whom he deems it necessary to say something: those 
who intend to be rich (v. 6-16) and those who are rich 
(v. 17-19). Where the thought permits it Paul links 
together. In 5:3; 5:17; 6:1 the links are “honor”; in 
6:3 no link is offered; here in v. 6 “godliness” and 
“means of gain” link with v. 5. Yet the class now 
discussed is a separate group, those who are bent on 
getting rich. 

Now the godliness (I have in mind) together with 
contentment actually is a great means of gain. “*Eor 
is placed forward, is accented, is emphatic: it is, and 
there is no doubt about it. Also the predicate is placed 
emphatically forward, which leaves the subject in last 
place and lends emphasis to it also. This is what the 
flexibility of the Greek is able to achieve. The article 
is pointed: not the godliness that the mercenary false 
teachers have in mind but “the godliness” which Paul 
has in mind. Part of it is “contentment,” hence it is 
always perd, “together with” or “accompanied by” con- 
tentment, airdpxea, the condition of being satisfied with 
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what one has and not looking elsewhere — see the ad- 
jective in Phil. 4:11. This is not the Stoic virtue that 
goes under this name but is distinctively Christian, for 
it rests on God’s provident care. The preposition is 
neither causal nor conditional: “because or if together 
with contentment.” Nor is it limiting as if there were 
two kinds of godliness, one with and the other without 
contentment. It is explicative: contentment always 
goes together with the true godliness, hence it also 
has no article. 

As this godliness is a different matter from that 
of the mercenary false teachers, so it is also “a means 
of gain” in a far different sense. For the true godli- 
ness is profitable for everything, having promise for 
the life now and for the one to come, 4:8. It is thus 
“a great means of gain.” Paul indicates only the neg- 
ative side of the gain: being lifted above all the vexa- 
tions, temptations, dangers, and disappointments of 
mercenary, discontented men (v. 9, etc.). Then one 
rests serene and safe in God’s care, who provides what 
we need. Then one has the happiness and inward joy 
which the world in its chase after earthly treasures 
cannot know. 

7) The first question is one regarding the reading. 
There are five variants in the Greek manuscripts: ydp 
— dr. — Sidov b71 — GAnbes 67. — and 4Ad’; several in the 
Latin versions. When we study them we find that the 
first has the most weight textually, and that all the 
rest are due to efforts to adjust the text to a precon- 
ceived meaning. Some think that yép introduces rea- 
sons that the true godliness with contentment is so 
great a means of gain. Some list three such reasons: 
the perishableness of earthly goods — their dispens- 
ableness — the danger connected with them. This is 
homiletics rather than exegesis. Some list only two 
reasons. But when we look at these “reasons,” they 
are not reasons that godliness with contentment is so 
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great a means of gain, nor are they reasons that it is 
so great a gain. Paul does not say: Godliness, etc., will 
gain you this, will gain you that; or will be a means 
for gaining this, that, etc. But he would be obliged to 
say something like this if ydp were to offer reasons. 

For not a thing did we bring into the wor!d be- 
cause neither are we able to bring a thing out. Now 
having nourishment and coverings, with these we will 
be content. 

Tép elucidates and this time does so by means of an 
amplified restatement in a different form which ends 
with the very verb dpxecOjcdpeba, the noun for which 
ends v. 6, airapkeias. Verse 6 states the fact abstractly, 
v. 7, 8 state the main point of that fact concretely, per- 
sonally (with three “we” verbs). TIdép thus = ‘“‘to make 
this clearer let me put it this way.” The stress is on 
“contentment,” the last word of v. 6; and again on “we 
will be content,” the last word of v. 8. What true 
godliness perceives is woven into v. 7, and with 
what it is content is inserted into the participial clause 
of v. 8. Proof for “great means of gain” is not in 
Paul’s mind. ‘‘We will be content” is enough for us 
who are godly. The persons who have this true con- 
tentment need no proof or reason as to why their state 
is so great a means of gain. Paul is not arguing any- 
body into contentment; he is telling the godly, who are 
content, what a blessed source of gain they possess. 
Then in v. 9, etc., he compares with us who are going 
to be content those who are discontented and intend 
to get rich. 

It is an honest fact, “not a thing (otdé) did we 
bring into the world,” not even a bit of clothing. Yet 
how many think of this fact? But why did we not 
bring in a thing? “Because neither are we able to 
bring a thing (7) out.” Thus there was no reason for 
bringing in even a single thing. Are we not in a little 
while going out without a thing? Now do not philos- 
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ophize and seek for some peculiar meaning hidden in 
these words or change the reading to secure some such 
meaning. Having arrived naked because we are going 
to leave that way and cannot possibly leave any other 
way, the few things we really need for our short stay 
are not going to disturb our minds as godly people; we 
are simply going to be content. That is our great source 
of spiritual gain. Those who do not perceive what Paul 
here says are to be pitied, especially if they try to make 
their false godliness a means of gain. 

What is so striking is Paul’s 6x and the thought it 
contains, that because we cannot bring anything away 
we brought nothing along when we arrived. Even 
early copyists changed this thought by changing the 
reading by substituting a thought that was less strik- 
ing. The two second aorists are exact opposites: “did 
bring in — to bring out,” or “did carry in — to carry 
out.” Our versions lose this contrast when they trans- 
late: “brought — carry.” 

8) Aéis not adversative (“but,” R. V.). It merely 
resumes the main thought of v. 6, namely “content- 
ment,”’ and now states it personally: “we will be (are 
going to be) content.” Aé€ adds the whole statement as 
it is centered in this main verb; it does not connect 
only with the modifier éyovres. “Now” we who, just 
because we are unable to bring anything out brought 
nothing in, “we,” taking what we find in our short stay 
in the world, “having nourishments (Lebensmittel) 
and coverings (things that cover or shelter: clothes, a 
tent, a house), are going to be content with these” 
(rovro.s, emphatic) and are not going to be discontented 
like those are who make their short earthly lives in 
this world a chase after riches as if they could take 
them along. 

This is the simple thought. There is no necessity 
to seek to find more in it. We see that the verb “we 
will be content” (volitive future, R. 889) resumes the 
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noun of the phrase “‘together with contentment” which 
occurs in v. 6: we Christians, we who have the true 
godliness, we are going to be content with these things. 
The verb is properly future: whatever we were before, 
whatever we did before, this is what we are going to 
do from henceforth. The verb, too, means just this 
and should not be altered into something else, for then 
we should lose its real point. 


9) With & Paul adds a comparison to indicate 
what happens to the other kind of people. But they 
who intend to be rich keep falling into temptation and 
a snare and many thoughtless and hurtful lusts such 
as sink men in destruction and perdition. 

On BovdAdpevor See 2:8 (5:14) : “those intending to be 
rich” whether they succeed in their intention or not. 
They “‘keep falling,” iterative present. The Greek word 
for “temptation” is itself neutral but gets its sinister 
meaning from the context. Since it is here followed 
by “snare,” we have the picture of being lured into a 
snare and thus getting caught and falling. But one 
preposition governs the three nouns, and these follow 
in proper sequence: falling into “temptation,” they 
become enmeshed in a “snare,” and this snare holds 
them with the cords of “many thoughtless (devoid of 
sound reason) and hurtful lusts.” There they hang 
entangled and caught like snared animals. The quali- 
tative relative completes the tragic picture: “such as 
sink or plunge men into destruction and perdition,” 
two terms are used to express an intensification. 

Note the paronomasia between zopicpds (v. 5, 6) 
and zepacpés, and thealliteration of « running through 
eurirrovew — retpacpov — rayida — emOupias rodAdds. It is 
wholly unsought and is therefore beautiful. The word 
for “lusts” is also a vox media; the context and the 
adjectives give it an evil meaning. These lusts are 
without reason and good sense and thus also hurt and 
damage. Men who are set on being rich snatch at the 
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tempting bait, are caught in the snare, are held by the 
lusts. So shrewd they thought themselves, but see into 
what they have fallen! They may get rich, may boast 
of their wealth, their business acumen, their successful 
deals. But look.at the most successful among them — 
their lusts are “reasonless,” such as a reasonable man 
must shun! They promise a satisfaction which they 
never give. They soon show how “hurtful” they are. 
How seldom are riches and happiness combined! A 
big price is paid to achieve the intent, and when it is 
achieved, how many would not gladly pay a bigger 
price if the whole thing could only again be undone! 

The relative clause pictures the climax. It is not 
merely a fourth and a fifth noun, like the three pre- 
ceding nouns, but a clause with corresponding empha- 
sis. The climax must be added because some are eter- 
nally lost. Dives in the parable, Judas, Ananias and 
Sapphira. This is the strongest part of the warning 
for all of us. Through God’s grace some may yet es- 
cape out of the snare of their folly before they are 
drawn into the final plunge by their evil desires. The 
verb now used is stronger; it is not merely “fall into” 
but “sink or plunge into the deep”; its corresponding 
noun Bados means “depth.” Here “into destruction and 
perdition” is literal, hence we do not translate “drown.” 
One does not “drown” when he sinks into hell. There 
is no thought of annihilation. The two abstract terms 
indicate concrete conditions, especially the latter is 
used in the New Testament to designate the condition 
after death when the exclusion from salvation has be- 
come a final, irrevocable fact (C.-K. 789). 


Kretzmann makes the application: “Our land, in 
which ‘the almighty dollar’ rules, approaches this con- 
dition with giant strides. Luxury, indulgence, pride 
in clothing increase from year to year in astonishing 
manner, moral decay grows, marital bonds become ever 
more lax. And they who offer these things to the peo- 
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ple, many owners of theatres and many film producers, 
restaurant and cabaret owners, especially in the great 
cities, allege as the reason that increasing wealth is to 
blame. People have the money to waste and by means 
of it want the satisfaction of the lusts of their flesh 
and their eyes.” The great world depression is on 
while these lines are being written, the “distress of 
nations,” but now there is mostly only complaint be- 
cause plunging into perdition cannot go on as merrily 
as before. Men only long for a new era of wealth and 
“prosperity” in order to abuse it as they did before. 

10) Paul elucidates still further. For root of 
all the evils is the love of money which some aspiring 
to were made to wander away from the faith and did 
pierce themselves with many pains. 

The predicate naturally lacks the article so that we 
should not stress either “a root’ or “the root.’”’ Money- 
love is “root of all the evils’; xaxd is explained at some 
length with its New Testament synonyms and anto- 
nyms in C.-K. 556-7. All things that are “bad” may 
grow out of money-love as shoots grow out of a root; 
nothing good ever grows out of it. This shows what 
money-love really is. A root is hidden in the evil; what 
it is we see from the growth it sends up. R., W. P., 
says: “Undoubtedly a proverb that Paul here quotes” 
and then refers to Bion and Democritus. But these call 
money-love a “metropolis” of all the evils, which is a 
quite different matter. Paul quotes no author. The 
fact that worldly men express themselves regarding 
the vice of loving money is to be expected; they also 
express themselves in regard to other vices. Some- 
times they do it aptly, almost like Holy Writ. There is 
no thought of quoting a proverb. 

There is no irregularity in the use of the relative 
“which” as though it does not refer to 4 ¢iAapyupia but 
to the “silver” (i. e., money) in this compound, or as 
though its antecedent is “root”? — men do not aspire to 
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a root. On the participle see “aspire to” in 3:1. One 
aspires to the love of something by cultivating that 
love. It is ever Paul’s way to penetrate beneath the 
surface; here he does not name the physical silver or 
money but the vice itself that wants money, aspires to 
that. One aspires to something xaddv, excellent, noble; 
so in 8:1 to the holy office of the ministry. That is a 
normal aspiration. Here we have a striking paradox: 
aspiring to what produces all manner of xoxd, things 
bad, base, evil. The height of abnormality, of unnat- 
uralness. <A prolific vice regarded as a most desirable 
virtue. No wonder Paul uses dvdyros in v. 9, “devoid of 
reason,” “senseless.” So Satan kindled Eve’s ambi- 
tion to grasp the evil as though it were a great good, 
to eat death by calling it life. 

The participle is not an aorist but a durative pres- 
ent: “in, while, or by aspiring’’ these two things hap- 
pened to these people (now we have historical aorists), 
which constitute them concrete warnings for us: “they 
were made to wander away from the faith (passive: 
by their unnatural aspiration) and pierced themselves 
with many pains.” The result was in a perfect line 
with their abnormality. They obtained the “evils” 
tha’ grow from this root. Who normally wants to 
wander away from the right course like a planet 
thrown out of its appointed orbit? Still plainer: who 
wants to pierce himself with many sharp pains? 
“Some” did these very things. We might think that 
Paul speaks only of what resulted for these men in this 
life; but this is the end of his paragraph, and while 
he sometimes at the end weaves in a loose thread that 
was left hanging in the previous discussion, this is not 
the case here, these “‘many pains” include those suf- 
fered in “perdition.” Think of it, they pierced them- 
selves! 

Some list these “many pains’: worries about 
wealth, pains of conscience because of the way in which 
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wealth is acquired, ete. But such a list should be very 
long. Many a would-be-rich man’s success was his 
failure and ruin; many a son of such a father broke 
that father’s heart. The delectable fruit of wealth be- 
came apples of Sodom in the mouth. The worst, how- 
ever, is the end and the hereafter. Here again (see 
4:1) we should say that “the faith” is objective, quae 
creditur. One wanders away from a course that has 
been laid down objectively for him to follow. Off the 
right course means to be adrift. A derailed train is 
wrecked. Sometimes drifting goes on and on, but 
there can be no question as to how it will end. Bengel, 
thinking only of this life, adds: Horum dolorum rem- 
idium fides. 

11) There are commentators who suppose that 
Timothy was inclined to love money and point out that 
his present office afforded him opportunity to gratify 
this love, and that Paul thus inserted this paragraph as 
a most personal warning tohim. But this supposition is 
not borne out by the context. For the very first verse 
of this paragraph names six virtues that are to be pur- 
sued, and the next verse speaks of the whole contest 
for the faith, which cannot signify that Timothy was 
inclined toward a money-loving vice, to say nothing 
of drawing a plausible picture of his present office 
with opportunities and temptations to enrich himself 
with money. We have 4:6-11 to guide us. In 4:8 Paul 
uses the second person singular when addressing 
Timothy; but in 4:10 he uses the first person plural, 
in which Paul includes himself. In 4:6, 11 Timothy is 
told to preach and teach “these things” to the churches. 
In the light of these facts the present paragraph is to 
be understood. In v. 13, 14, to which v. 15, 16 are 
attached, we have a similar order to Timothy regard- 
ing his teaching, which is followed in v. 17 by an order 
regarding what he is to teach to those who are rich. 
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This paragraph, then, presents the entire positive 
side of the godliness which shuts out the love of money. 
Such a vice will be wholly smothered by all that is here 
presented. Paul follows the same procedure elsewhere. 
He bombards same single error with all the guns in 
his heavy battery and crushes some single vice with 
the whole avalanche of the virtues and the supreme 
aim of the Christian life. As was the case in 4:12, 
Timothy in person is to be both the example and the 
solemn teacher of all these things: “thou, O man of 
God” (example, v. 11) — “that thou guard the com- 
mandment” (as teacher, v. 14). 

But thou, O man of God, flee these things! And 
pursue righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness! Be a contestant in the noble contest for 
the faith! Lay hold of the eternal life, into which 
thou wast called and didst confess the noble confes- 
sion in the presence of many witnesses! 

This is the mighty opposite of sin and its conse- 
quences, which have been presented in v. 6-10. Some 
would go back as far as v. 8; but this is not necessary. 
Not until he reaches v. 20 does Paul write, “O Tim- 
othy.” Here he says: “But thou, O man of God,” and 
uses an epithet that can be applied to any true Chris- 
tian as II Tim. 3:17 shows. In the Old Testament it 
is applied to great men of God and to prophets, but 
here it is not restricted to such characters, for also 
all that follows applies to every Christian. Paul ad- 
dresses Timothy in words which Timothy may use 
without change when he calls upon others in his 
preaching. Never does Paul exclude himself or his 
assistants when he admonishes. He often inserts a 
“we” and an “us” beside the “you.” All that the word 
contains is intended for him as it is for others. That 
is also true with regard to this “thou.” 


The Greek seldom uses “O” with its vocatives ; when 
it is used, the effect is the greater. "AvOpwre Means only 
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“human being” and not “man,” the male, The very 
address: “man of God,” a person who belongs to God, 
separates him from those whose hearts are set on 
money and on earthly riches. God is greater than 
gold. Blessed everyone who may rightly be addressed: 
“O man of God!” 

Pevye = “ever flee these things” like a pestilence, 
like poisonous serpents, like the devil’s snares. One 
would cease to be a man of God if he did not so flee 
these things, if he let them catch him. Alas, some 
only pretend to flee. They often stay near and think 
they are at a safe distance until they are overtaken 
and caught. Continue to flee, do nothing but flee, the 
margin of safety cannot be too great. 

That is enough for the negative; sufficient is said 
in v. 9, 10. Here we have a preamble of only two 
words, for here the positive is to spread out: Aé, “on 
the other hand, pursue,” etc. The two are one, two 
sides of one course of conduct: when we are fleeing 
we pursue; when pursuing we flee, a halt in flight is a 
halt in pursuit, and vice versa. 

Six virtues are named in three pairs; they form a 
chain, and in each instance the second one depends on 
the first one named. “Righteousness” is the justitia 
acquisita, the righteousness of life, which thus also is 
to be pursued. It is never entirely caught in this con- 
stant pursuit, but it is caught in ever greater measure. 
This righteousness has degrees; the justitia imputata 
has no degrees. The word is always, yes always, for- 
ensic, for it denotes the quality which is what it is 
because God, the Judge, declares it so by his verdict of 
acceptance. This righteousness includes all the Chris- 
tian virtues and good works, but it names them from 
the forensic side, from God’s verdict upon them. “God- 
liness” is only another word for the same quality, but 
this names it according to its quality in us, namely as 
our piety and reverence toward God. We might think 
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of placing godliness first, righteousness second ; Paul’s 
order is correct, which is felt when eicéBew is under- 
stood with its Greek connotation. 

Secondly : keep pursuing “faith, love.” Why is this 
pair placed second? Should “faith’’ not be first in the 
list? Some answer that “faith” is the source of right- 
eousness and godliness. But is it not also the source 
of love, patience, and meekness? Then it should be 
placed first, or, since it is the source of the entire five, 
last. Since this pair is placed where it is, “faith” to- 
gether with “love” are as great virtues as the first pair: 
constant believing and loving. Like these other vir- 
tues, “faith” is here not considered as their source but 
as a good work. Thus: all our believing in God and 
his doctrines as it proceeds day by day; all our loving 
God and man, these two walking arm in arm, the latter 
being the love of intelligent comprehension and of cor- 
responding intelligent purpose. 

Thirdly, keep pursuing “patience, meekness.” The 
vropovyn refers to things, hence it is never used with ref- 
erence to God as is paxpoOupia (“longsuffering”), brave 
patience that remains under privations and sufferings 
without complaining (Trench); zpairdOeov (better 
reading than zpadrra although the meaning is the 
same), “meek feeling,” making and enforcing no high 
claims, the very opposite of what pagan and worldly 
morality admires, its ideal being strong, self-assertive 
men. Jesus was meek; a beatitude was pronounced on 
the meek (Matt. 5:5). 

12) Paul continues: “Be (ever) a contender in 
the noble contest for the faith!’ We have the cognate 
accusative: “contend the contest.” “Fight the fight” 
in our versions alters the figure into a battle or a per- 
sonal clash; it is taken from the athletic arena and 
refers to striving for a prize in an athletic event: 
“Keep on straining every muscle and nerve in the 
noble straining for the faith!’ See this same figure 
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amplified in II Tim. 4:7. In I Tim. 1:18 we have the 
general campaigning a noble campaign. 

Some note that the genitive is objective: “the noble 
contest for the faith,” but regard “the faith” as sub- 
jective: “Fight to maintain thy own faith in thy 
heart!” This is only formally different from the sub- 
jective genitive which others note here: “Fight faith’s 
fight!” i. e., the fight faith always has to fight. We 
consider this genitive objective and “the faith” as ob- 
jective just as in 4:1 and 6:10. “Contend the noble 
contest for the substance of the Christian faith!’ Hold 
the banner of the faith high! Carry it to victory! Paul 
and Timothy were called for the defense of the gospel; 
so are all of us in whatever station in life we may be. 

Those who set out to stalk riches fall into a snare. 
Ours is a noble contest, it is entirely in the interest of 
the gospel, “the faith,” the things we believe. The love 
of money is a root of all xcaxd; ours is a contest that is 
xadove Ignoble — noble: what a contrast! See the 
motivation in xaddv. See the virility in these impera- 
tives: Pursue — contend! Here is Christian man- 
hood, red-biooded, strenuous. Here, too, is the highest 
cause in all the world: THE FAITH. To give one’s 
life for that is noble (II Tim. 4:6). To wander away 
from The Faith (v. 10), to be caught in the devil’s 
snare, pierced with a thousand pains caused by our 
own folly — how ignoble, what shame (“flee these 
things’) ! 

The figure is not continued when Paul speaks of 
the reception of the prize (SpaBeiov). This sentence is 
altogether literal. Not only is ‘the eternal life’ lit- 
eral but also the verb “lay hold of” and also the parti- 
cipial clause. Those who think that “the eternal life” 
is the prize overlook the fact that in the Greek games 
the victor did not “lay hold of” the prize, the victor’s 
wreath was only placed upon his head. ‘This literal 
clause interprets the preceding figurative clause. Yet 
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not by describing the éyév or contest itself but by tak- 
ing us to the last supreme moment of this contest. 

The contending in the contest is long, hence the 
durative present: “keep on contending’; the supreme 
moment at the end is only an instant, hence the punc- 
tiliar aorist: “lay hold of” (see also v. 19). This 
aorist is not constative so as to include all the contend- 
ing, making all of it a laying hold of eternal life. Such 
an aorist would be possible, but it would not do here. 
For the present imperative is an open tense: we see 
the contending going on and on; we are held in sus- 
pense by this tense, waiting for the outcome and the 
end. This outcome the aorist mentions as it always 
does in the Greek after an open tense (present or im- 
perfect). “Grasp eternal life!’ All our life long we 
keep on contending for The Faith so that at the end we 
may grasp the eternal life. 

This is the life of glory in heaven, the opposite of 
the “destruction and perdition”’ mentioned in v. 9. The 
Loy aidvos may signify “life eternal” as we now have it 
by faith (John 3:15, 16) ; but here we must know the 
final outcome of all this long contending, and that is 
“the eternal life’ of glory in heaven: “Henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness,” 
etc. (II Tim. 4:8). The article is due to the follow- 
ing relative: “the eternal life for which thou wast 
called,’”’ etc. 

The final outcome is combined with the very be- 
ginning. God called us by the gospel; in that hour 
we entered the contest; the end is the hour when we 
grasp and hold life eternal as our possession. As is 
always the case in the epistles, this is the successful 
and effective xAjos or “call”; ever it holds out to us 
“the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 3:14). That inspires us during the whole 
straining of the contest. The acceptance of God’s call 
is added: “and didst confess the noble confession in 
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the presence of many witnesses.” Combined, as this 
confession is, with the calling unto eternal life, it can 
signify only the confession made at the time of baptism 
and not what may have been confessed when Paul took 
Timothy as his assistant, or when he appointed him 
as his representative for the Asian churches. 

We have another cognate accusative. By occur- 
ring together they are most effective: contending the 
noble contest — confessing the noble confession. KadAdv 
— xad7jv impress this point of excellence and noble- 
ness. We possess no formula of the confession which 
was made at the time of baptism at this early date; its 
substance we know, it was “The Faith” for which the 
baptized confessors contended. ‘That was a public 
confession: “‘in the presence of many witnesses,” among 
whom we think Paul also regarded the angels (5:21) 
and not only the members of the congregation. The 
motive here touched upon is scarcely that of fear as 
Bengel states it: Coram multis testibus, quit contra te, 
st deficeres, testuart forent. Not that all these wit- 
nesses will rise up and testify against the one who 
wanders away from the faith (v. 10); but the fact 
tLat all these earthly and heavenly witnesses inspire 
the confessor to be ever faithful to the confession he 
has made — this is the motivation also in Heb. 12:1. 

13) While verses 11, 12 are addressed to Timothy, 
they are worded in a form that fits any and every 
Christian. Verses 13, 14 recall 5:21 and include Tim- 
othy’s official position. In v. 18-16 the solemnity of 
the apostle’s injunction to Timothy rises to its greatest 
height. Glance through the epistle: at the end of 1:4 
the verb of enjoining is only understood — in 1:18 we 
have the first direct injunction — in 2:1 simply “I 
urge,” but in 4:11 a brief, direct order — in 5:7 an- 
other — then the solemn one in 5:21, followed by the 
brief one in 6:2. Now the climax, 6:13-16; and then 
the close in 6:20, 21. The climax is purposely not 
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placed at the end. All good homiletics teach us not 
to make a sky-rocket finish. Rom. 16:25-27 is a grand 
doxology and only as such and as a summarizing of the 
entire epistle forms the appropriate conclusion. 


I am ordering thee in the sight of God, the One 
generating life in everything, and Christ Jesus, the 
One who witnessed before Pontius Pilate the noble 
confession, that thou guard the commandment spot- 
less, irreproachable, until the epiphany of our Lord 
Jesus; etc. 

On zapayyéA\Aw see 1:3; 1:18 (noun); 4:11; 5:7. 
This word runs through the entire epistle. Paul does 
not say: “I am ordering thee in the name of God” (in 
connection with his revelation), but more effectively: 
“in the sight of God and Christ.” Paul himself and 
Timothy are standing in God’s and Christ’s presence; 
their all-seeing eyes are resting upon Paul and Tim- 
othy. The two participles are appositions. Paul calls 
God “the One generating life in all things” because he 
has just mentioned “‘the eternal life.’ God gives that 
highest life, for he fills with life all that has life in any 
torm. The participle is the descriptive present, hence 
it is not to be translated with a past tense. The ety- 
mology points to the generation of life: der alles Bele- 
bende, a designation that is so true that we need not 
think of the possible alternative meaning offered in 
the R. V. margin: “preserveth all things alive.” 

While this apposition leads us to think of the spir- 
itual life generated in us by God, which is presently 
to merge into the glorious life of heaven, the apposi- 
tion attached to “Christ Jesus” leads us to think of 
our own “noble confession,” the first notable act in 
our spiritual life. What we confessed and still con- 
fess is “The Faith” (v. 12), for which we also ever 
contend. Paul does not say: “the One who confessed 
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before Pontius Pilate the noble confession,” as if he 
were only our great example, and as if our confession 
were only a repetition and a continuation of his. Paul 
says: “the One who witnessed . . . the noble confes- 
sion.” Bengel is correct: Testari confessionem est 
Domini, confiteri confessionem Timothei. Jesus wit- 
nessed or attested the noble confession (objective: its 
substance), and we have already pointed out that the 
noble confession in v. 12 means “The Faith” (objec- 
tive, quae creditur). What we believe, what we con- 
fess that we believe, this is what Jesus attested, con- 
firmed with his testimony “before Pontius Pilate.” 
Some regard émi as equivalent to the Latin sub or to the 
German unter; but little is gained thereby, and émi is 
the regular preposition used when the standing before 
a judge or a judgment seat is referred to (see the evi- 
dence in 5:19); it is the German vor, our “before,” 
and not the temporal “at the time of.” 

Jesus is “the faithful Witness” (Rev. 1:5), “the 
Amen, the faithful and true Witness” (Rev. 3:14). 
The question is asked as to how much Paul includes 
in this testimony of Jesus. Some restrict it to his 
verbal testimony as reported in Matt. 27:11; John 
18 :33-38. This would refer to “the noble confession” 
that Jesus confessed and testified in regard to himself 
when he was stating who he was. The ancients went 
farther; they regarded the phrase “before Pontius 
Pilate” as including the death of Jesus as decreed by 
Pilate as we confess in the Apostolic Creed: “suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.” 
We must say that, like Stellhorn, we agree with them. 
Jesus’ testimony before Pontius Pilate was not merely 
verbal; it was not even only “in the face of death,” 
but also a testimony with and by his actual suffering, 
death, and burial. We do not extend it so as to include 
Jesus’ testimony throughout his ministry, which only 
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culminated before Pilate “in the face of death.” “Be- 
fore Pontius Pilate’ should be taken literally; Jesus 
voluntarily went into the death on the cross. This was 
the crown of his testimony. 


It is generally understood that “to confess the 
noble confession” is not the same as “to witness the 
noble confession,” the expressions are not synony- 
mous. Yet it is said that the latter is “somewhat 
anomalous” or even “harsh.” But this criticism con- 
siders the expression apart from its context. Then it 
would, indeed, be odd. But “the noble confession” 
which Jesus attested is “the noble confession,” “The 
FAITH,” which Timothy confessed at the time of his 
baptism, which we all confess today. C.-K. 690, etc., 
beclouds the issue by stressing the subjective action of 
épodoyia Over against the substance, the truth, the reali- 
ties that are confessed. To be sure, ‘The Faith” could 
not be “The Faith” if no one believed in it; what is 
believed gets its name from this activity, but its objec- 
tiveness remains, would remain even if no one believed. 
So there would be no “confession” if no one confessed ; 
but that means only that we would then not have the 
word “confession”; the substance, truth, realities 
would nevertheless remain, for they are objective. In 
both verses “‘the noble confession” signifies this objec- 
tive reality. Timothy confessed it, Jesus attested it. 
A stronger term than “witness” or “attest”? could have 
been used, for Jesus’ attestation was an actual fulfill- 
ing of the prophecies, an attestation by deed and not 
only by word. 

The suggestion has also been made that we con- 
strue ryv Kadyv dporoyiav with rnpyoa and make it the 
object of this word, with ry e&rodjvy as an apposition. 
This removes the balance: “thou didst confess the 
noble confession — the One who witnessed the noble 
confession.” It also creates an untenable apposition: 
“the noble confession” is not “the commandment.” 
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14) In the sight of God and Christ Jesus (both 
persons equally producing our salvation) Paul orders 
Timothy: “That thou guard the commandment spot- 
less, irreproachable,” etc. There should be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to what “guarding the command- 
ment” means, nor about the dependence of the two 
adjectives. In Rom. 7:12 “the commandment” is called 
holy and righteous and good although only the law is 
referred to; “the commandment” in the higher gospel 
sense of 1:5, where it is also called 4 wapayyeA‘a, is no 
less. It is Timothy’s official task to guard and to keep 
it so, namely “spotless, irreproachable.” Jesus says 
the same in John 14:15, 21; 15:10; three times he uses 
aypeiv With évrod} although without the adjectives. In 
Matt. 28:20 it is rypeiv rdvra dca évereddyny, “to guard all 
things whatsoever I did command you,” and here the 
relative clause = % évrody. The sense is that Timothy 
is to guard, protect, preserve all the teaching enjoined 
upon him so that it will ever remain as spotless and as 
faultless as when he received it. He is to keep the 
reine Lehre rein. 

Some think that the Word is called “the command- 
ment” because the gospel commands men to repent, 
believe, etc. But Matt. 28:20; John 14:15, 21; 15:10 
show clearly that the gospel is called “the command” 
because its preaching, teaching, inculcation were en- 
joined upon the disciples. It is not correct to say that 
when rypeiv is used with ryv evroAw it always means “‘to 
observe,” i. e., to obey, to do the commandment, and 
thus not “to guard” it. The meaning of the verb is 
“to watch over, guard, keep safe, preserve’; the noun 
mpynos means “safekeeping,” “ward” (prison). It is 
plain that no one “observes” or “obeys” the command- 
ment unless he keeps it intact, prevents anyone from 
tampering with it, altering, reducing or adding to it. 
Only he who is so concerned about it will be concerned 
about really believing and “observing” it with me-. 
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ticulous obedience. To drop the one part of the mean- 
ing of the verb is to slacken hold of the other part. He 
who guards will obey; he who really obeys must guard. 

As the passages in John’s and in Matthew’s Gospels 
show, “the commandment” is Jesus’ “Word” or his 
“words,” and no less is referred to by Paul. It is the 
substance of “the noble confession,” the substance of 
“The Faith” (v. 12). The term thus needs no further 
definition: it is all that Christ commands us to believe, 
teach, confess, keep inviolate, guard against alteration, 
obey, adhere to throughout our lives. 

Here the predicative adjectives “to guard spotless 
and irreproachable” clearly state that the commandment 
is to be kept as Christ gave it to us. It is said that in 
the New Testament these adjectives are always used 
with reference to persons only and that this analogy 
compels us to construe them with cé and not with ry 
évroAnv. The very position of the adjectives argues 
against this construction. Clemens Romanus uses 
“spotless” with reference to the seal; Thayer has an 
example of a reference to a horse, another to a sheep; 
B.-P. examples of a reference to a lamb. B.-P. 101 has 
an example of the use of “irreproachable” with zodrreia, 
another with Bios. It would be strange, indeed, if these 
adjectives were applied only to persons. Stains, spots, 
blemishes may appear in anything, so that reproach, 
adverse criticism, fault may be found with them. 
Hence also we have this order of the two adjectives in 
our verse. 

“Until the epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ’? —= 
until the end of the world. This is exactly what Jesus 
says in Matt. 28:20. “The epiphany” is the manifes- 
tation or appearing of the Lord at the last day. He 
entrusted the commandment to us; he will call us to 
account to ask whether we have duly guarded it. This 
term appears also in II Thess. 2:8; II Tim. 4:1, 8; 
Titus 2:13; compare Col. 3:3, 4, Christ made manifest 
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in his ¢avépwos. Examine II Thess. 2:8. . Jesus shall 
step forth out of his present invisibility, “and every 
eye shall see him, and they also who pierced him,” Rev. 
1:7. It is not correct to assert that Paul is certain 
that he and Timothy will live until this epiphany takes 
place. Paul never pretends to know the date of the 
final day, Acts 1:7. Because that day might come at 
any time and overtake them, he speaks just as we often 
do, who know just as little whether we shall live to see 
that day or shall die before it arrives. The full sote- 
riological name and title are certainly in place here. 


15) With a simple relative the great sentence 
merges into one of Paul’s most glorious doxologies: 
which at its own season he will show, the blessed God 
and only Potentate, the King of those reigning as 
kings and Lord of those ruling as lords, the only One 
having immortality, inhabiting light inapproachable, 
whom not a single man has seen nor is able to see, he 
to whom honor and strength eternal! Amen. 


Already the relative clause shows that Paul does 
not intend to glorify the ineffable majesty and power 
of Christ but of God, for not the fact that Christ will 
display his epiphany but that God will display it is the 
statement. In reality the one amounts to the other, for 
the opera ad extra sunt indivisa. Christ’s majesty is 
not reduced when God’s majesty is magnified. Those 
who are inclined toward subordinationism will natur- 
ally interpret in agreement with their view, especially 
when Christ is named as the Son, yet our old teachers 
have long ago perceived that the Scriptures make no 
difference by the way in which they name Christ 
(whether according to one or to the other nature) when 
they predicate of him what is human, what is divine, 
or what is both. No individual passage should be 
stressed so as to conflict with all else or with anything 
else that is revealed regarding the nature and the es- 
sence of the Son. 
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The fact that God will display Christ’s epiphany is 
mentioned only incidentally, the supreme object being 
the doxological glorification and magnification of God. 
This object is served when it is stated that he will make 
this display. The verb and the object match: “will 
show (or display) the epiphany (visible shining forth 
or appearing) of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ On the da- 
tive as indicating a point of time: “at its own season,” 
see R. 495; the plural is idiomatic in the Greek but 
is a true plural in 2:6 and Titus 1:3. 

When we answer the question as to why Paul so 
magnifies God at this place, it is well to note that in 
his letters Paul’s pen often flows over into a doxology. 
Note how in this short letter he names God in 1:11, 
and how he turns to a doxology in 1:17. He lived in 
the very presence of the Almighty; he wrote as being 
in his presence; he thinks of his reader and his read- 
ers as being in his presence. In our minds and hearts, 
I fear, this direct contact with God is felt far less. 
This is probably enough to explain why 1:15, 16 is 
followed by 1:17. In our passage the prompting is far 
stronger and the magnification according. 

In v. 11, 12 Paul sets the whole of the godly life 
and the confession over against the sin mentioned in 
v. 9,10. The whole of this is enjoined on Timothy as 
the commandment which he is to keep intact as the 
Faith and confession of the church, and thus twice in 
this sentence (v. 13-16) God and Christ are placed 
before Timothy, in v. 15, 16 God in all his majesty. 
Only the last relative clause of v. 16 is a direct dox- 
ology; the rest is magnification. 

It is probably best not to make the tremendous 
nominatives the subjects of 8‘. but appositions to the 
subject contained in this verb. ‘Potentate” is used 
only here in the New Testament with reference to God 
and with reference to men in Luke 1:52, and Acts 8:27 
(the eunuch), but in the Old Testament Apocrypha it 
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is several times used with reference to God. The stress 
is on the two adjectives “the blessed and only Poten- 
tate,” combining “the blessed God,” 1:11, with “the 
only God,” 1:17, substituting “the Potentate” for the 
term “God.” As the only Potentate he rules with 
omnipotence, and as such infinite blessedness is his. 
There is little reason to think that this designation as 
a whole or that the word “only” are intended to be in 
special opposition to pagan gods or emperors. 

A second article sharply accents a different aspect 
(R. 785): “the King of those reigning as kings and 
Lord of those ruling as lords,” both of these terms 
belong to the second article. Literally: “the King of 
those kinging and Lord of those lording.” It is thus 
not quite the same as Rev. 17:14, where the Lamb is 
called “Lord of lords and King of kings.” This second 
apposition elucidates the first. As King of all others 
who act as kings and as Lord of all others who act as 
lords this only Potentate is infinitely supreme. We 
think this is a superlative: “the King and Lord in the 
absolute sense,” there is none greater conceivable. 

16) We have three nouns, two participles, two 
relatives — seven terms in all, the sacred three plus 
the four of the world, for the designations refer to the 
world of men. Again one article is used with both 
participles: “the only One having immortality, inhab- 
iting light unapproachable.” Note “incorruptible” in 
1:17. In him alone immortality, absolute deathless- 
ness, exists, other immortals derive their immortality 
from him. The very word dé6avacia is, however, derived 
from the negative human condition called death. He 
is the opposite to us. The more positive designation 
would be “life,” but this in the absolute sense. 

“Inhabiting light unapproachable” likewise refers 
to us: we cannot even approach, much less enter this 
light. If such infinite light is God’s habitation, what 
must God himself be? “God is light, and in him is no 
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darkness at all,” I John 1:5. Jesus said: “I am the 
Light of the world,” John 8:12. This unapproachable 
light is uncreated, eternal, and not the light that was 
called into being on the first day and intended for the 
earthly universe. 

There follows an explication with a relative clause: 
“whom not one of men did see nor is able to see,” fact 
and possibility are equally denied. Note “invisible” in 
1:17; John 6:46; 1:18; Exod. 33:20. What the visio 
Dei is we shall know only when we attain it (Matt. 
5:8). 

We regard the final relative clause as exclamatory 
and not as imperative: “to whom honor and strength 
eternal!’ Its form as well as its contents show that 
it is the final clause. It is ascription and thus doxol- 
ogical. “Honor” is all esteem, reverence, worship, 
adoration; the term is to be understood in the widest 
sense. ‘Strength eternal” is xpdros, might that is exer- 
cised in acts and not merely possessed. The ascription 
is acknowledgment: eternal honor and exercise of 
might are his, belong to him; we so confess and mag- 
nify God. Here, as in Rom. 2:29; 3:8; 3:30, and else- 
where, the relative pronouns have demonstrative force; 
here they are like the preceding articles, continuations 
of them: “He, the One whom no man has seen — He, 
the One to whom honor,” etc. ‘Amen’ seals this, 
see 1:17. 


The Godly Who Are Rich, 17-19 


17) Now and then a thought is merely suggested 
near the beginning of a paragraph; but it is invariably 
considered before the paragraph is closed. We have 
such an instance here. When Paul says in v. 9, “they 
who intend to be rich,” we automatically think also of 
some who actually are rich. We think also of such 
that never “intend” to accumulate wealth with an in- 
tent such as Paul describes — perhaps they are rich 
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through an inheritance, because of natural prosperity 
in business, or in some perfectly proper way. What 
about these? No, they have not slipped Paul’s mind, 
he takes care of them before he closes, has intended to 
do so all along, does so now. 


To think that he could have closed with v. 13-16, 
changed v. 20, 21 to conform, and placed v. 17-19 else- 
where, is a legitimate opinion; to fault Paul for choos- 
ing a different arrangement is another matter. We 
are to see just what Paul has done, to understand as 
fully as possible why he has done so. We notice that 
Paul separates what he says about the would-be-rich 
rather widely from what he says about those who are 
actually rich by placing v. 11-16 between the two 
classes. That is intentional, it is also wise. The treat- 
ment of the former must cast no shadow on what Paul 
has to say to Timothy regarding the latter. 

Because Paul uses no connective, the rich stand 
entirely by themselves. To those rich in the present 
eon continue to give orders not to be high-minded nor 
to put their hope on uncertain riches but on God, the 
One who furnishes to us all things richly for enjoy- 
ment; to be working good, to be rich in excellent 
(noble) works, to be sharing well, fellowshiping, lay- 
ing up for themselves as treasure an excellent (noble) 
stock for the future in order that they may take hold 
of the genuine life. 

Paul considers only two classes: those (whether 
they are actually poor or rich) whose intention it is to 
be rich (v. 9) ; those who are actually rich. The latter 
should not be thought of as people who have realized 
their worldly intention but as people who are simply 
rich in a perfectly legitimate and irreproachable way. 
The word “rich” is not sufficient because Paul intends 
to play on the term (“riches” — “richly” — “to be 
rich”) ; he also means “rich in earthly wealth,” hence 
he adds “in the present eon,” aidv indicating the era 
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“now” in progress. This term refers to time and to 
what marks it or transpires in it, so that we may 
translate “in the present (now) world.” Their wealth 
is only of this kind, a fact that they and we should 
mark well (note.v. 7). Even the most honorable and 
legitimate wealth constitutes a danger for the Chris- 
tian although, on the other hand, it also constitutes a 
blessing; it is a means for all kinds of good works, a 
means that is not in the hands of the poor. 

What are Paul’s orders to Timothy for people of 
this kind? They are brief, but when we ponder them 
we find that they are perfect and all-complete, a gem 
of a little sermon for the rich. Could you, using only a 
like number of words, preach a better sermon to the 
rich? 

The first danger that confronts any rich man, also 
a Christian rich man, is to become “high-minded,” to 
think himself superior to poorer people, to put on lordly 
airs, to make poorer people bow to him, etc. The inner 
attitude of being thus minded is the worst feature 
of it. ‘Not to be high-minded” — to be lowly-minded 
(Phil. 2:3). “As rarewodpoveiv (to be lowly-minded) is 
a disgrace in the conception of the Hellenists, a virtue 
in the conception of Scripture, so iymrodpovetv (to be 
high-minded) is praise in the conception of the Hellen- 
ists, but in the conception of Scripture a vice” (von 
Hofmann). The world of the Greeks despised the 
humble, lowly mind, admired the self-assertive mind 
which imposed its will on other men. The Christian 
reversal of attitude is, however, more than a reversal, 
for it involves a new basis. The coward, the base 
fellow who cringes, the man without spirit, is not 
praised in the Scripture; its lowly-mindedness is true 
humility before God, loving helpfulness to men, both 
being learned from the spirit of Christ. 


Secondly: “nor to put their hope on uncertain riches 
but on God, the One who furnishes us all things richly 
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for enjoyment.” The perfect infinitive is intensive, 
for past hoping has developed to the present and thus 
goes on. It is foolish to hope and expect on the basis 
of wealth’s uncertainty. B.-D. 165 understands the 
genitive and the dative correctly: “on uncertain 
riches” : the genitive is not adjectival, but the dative is. 
*AdnAdrns iS “uncertainty.” On etymological grounds 
it has been understood in the sense of: Unbemerktheit, 
Verborgenheit: not to put their hope on the hiddenness 
of their riches, on having their riches well hidden; but 
this is a rather strange thought. Earthly riches may 
disappear overnight or may dwindle and melt away 
like snow in the sun. To predicate the uncertainty of 
the wealth rather than of its owner is exact language. 
Sure hope must have a sure and certain basis, and 
wealth is not such a basis. 

This is so important that Paul adds the sure and 
certain basis: “but on God, the One furnishing to us 
all things richly for enjoyment,” zdvra, all, whatever 
we have, whether much or little. Hope that is placed 
on God will never be disappointed. How “richly” he 
furnishes us all things! Paul plays on the word. Read 
Ps. 145:15, 16; Acts 14:17; James 1:17; Ps. 37:25. No 
man has a thing that God did not furnish him. The 
Christian sees that fact and hopes in him and not in 
things. The wealthy Christian regards his wealth as a 
gift from God. So much God provides even beyond 
our actual needs! His hand is lavish. When he with- 
holds he does it and for his purposes. Ps. 73:23-26; 
Job 13:15. 

“For enjoyment” is significant. God does not be- 
stow wealth merely in order that we may hold it, live 
as beggars, as ascetics, but that as Christians we may 
use and enjoy it with all gratitude. Refusal to enjoy 
it is as much a sin as misuse, waste, or overindulgence. 
“He ig a rich God and will and cannot hear that we 
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lament that he has not to give or cannot nourish and 
provide for our poor maggot-bag.”’ Luther. 

18) Thirdly, “to be working good,” what is bene- 
ficial to others. Riches furnish a rich man especial 
means for tasting this enjoyment. He can be in only 
one room at a time, wear only one suit of clothes, sit 
only in one chair, eat only one meal at mealtime; but 
with his wealth he can reach out in a thousand direc- 
tions and work good. 

Fourthly, “to be rich in excellent or noble works.” 
This is another, a higher mode of being rich, which 
is open even to the poorest, the accumulation of good 
works (5:10; Titus 3:8; Luke 12:21). We may regard 
numbers three and four as companions: “working 
good” as the production, “being rich in noble works” 
as the possession. Although they are done for others, 
many of these works benefit us more than they benefit 
others. Earthly riches are means to be employed for 
attaining the true riches. Gold that is invested with 
men brings only other gold, all of which is transient; 
gold invested in épya xadd is transmuted into wealth 
that abides, Rev. 14:18, “and their works do follow 
them.” 

Fifthly: “to be sharing well” or generously, cdva 
with the verbal. The verb — to share what one has 
with another who is without means; the adverb <é is 
drawn into the compound. Generous, liberal giving is 
referred to, but as a personal attribute and in the 
beautiful way of sharing good fortune. This is not 
throwing a coin to a beggar; it is more than just hand- 
ing out alms. It is giving so that others may have 
“together” (perd) with us. 

Sixthly, “fellowshiping,” not holding aloof, not be- 
ing inaccessible. Many regard this as a synonym of 
the preceding. Thus R., W. P., says: “old adjective, 
ready to share, gracious, liberal again.” Others find 
some difference and include in the giving also friend- 
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liness, inclination, and the like. We are pleased to 
note that Wohlenberg has presented a more accurate 
meaning of this word. The word means “fellowship- 
ing,” ready to fellowship and actually doing so. The 
adjective, the noun, and the verb have the same mean- 
ing. On xowwvia see the exposition of II Cor. 9:13, 
where the idea of “contribution” cannot be accepted; 
see also Rom. 15:26, 27. The Christian rich man is to 
be in fellowship with all his Christian brethren, down 
to the poorest and the humblest, is to be wholly one 
with them just as if he had no wealth. 

As far as giving in a friendly manner is concerned, 
this thought lies in ciperadérovs. How can one share 
together with another and do it well without true 
friendliness? In perd, “together or in company with,” 
there lies the idea of fellowship and fraternal com- 
munion; but xowwv«ot states it outright and with the 
perfectly correct adjective. The fact that a rich man 
cannot have such communion without sharing his 
wealth with the poor is self-evident, in fact, it has 
already been said in the verbal. As to both the sharing 
and the fullest fellowship we have the beautiful ex- 
ample mentioned in Acts 2:42 (“fellowship”) and v. 
45 (sharing) ; Acts 4:34-37. 

19) Seventh, “laying up for themselves as treas- 
ure an excellent stock for the future (76 péddov, sub- 
stantivized neuter participle) in order that,” etc. Not 
accidentally does Paul have seven items; we have ob- 
served this feature in his other listings. You may 
divide these items into three pairs, these six being 
climaxed by the seventh. The fact that this item is to 
end the list we see from the meaning of the number 
seven, from the purpose clause and its meaning, per- 
haps also from the fact that this last item is a parti- 
ciple. Some regard these as a mixing of figures: 
treasure — foundation. But Paul is too able a thinker 
and writer to mix his figures. ®enéAws = Grundstock; 
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it is so used by Philo (B.-P. 555) ; “a solid and stable 
possession” (Thayer) ; ein Kapital, a capital sum in- 
vested and thus laid up for the future (Wohlenberg). 
What future Paul has in mind we see in Matt. 25 :34-40. 

“That they may take hold of the genuine life” 
(effective aorist) means the life to come (note “the 
future’). It has been proposed to join this clause to 
all the infinitives; it modifies the participle. Yet the 
thought of this proposal is correct. For we lay up an 
excellent stock when we live up to these infinitives and 
what they say and thus get a firm hold of the genuine 
life, “genuine” is repeatedly used in this letter (1:2; 
5:8, 5, 16, the adverb is used as an adjective). Paul 
no more teaches a salvation by works than does Jesus 
in Matt. 25:34, etc. Good works are the evidence of 
faith and justification and as such evidence assure 
us the genuine life now and also in the verdict that 
will be rendered at the time of the Lord’s epiphany 
(v. 14). 


Conclusion 


20) O Timothy, guard the deposit, turning away 
from the profane babblings and antitheses of the 
knowledge falsely so named, which some, by profes- 
sing, missed the mark as regards the faith. 

In 1:18 the personal address is “child Timothy”; on 
the effectiveness of adding “O” to the vocative see 
6:11. The earnestness that runs through the letter 
and comes to its full climax in v. 13-16 continues to 
the end. In v. 14 it is rypjoa rv evroAjv; now the word- 
ing is ryv rapabyKnv dvdagov, the two are the same in sub- 
stance. The noun means “the deposit.” It is a term 
used in banking to denote a sum deposited, for which 
the bank is responsible, which it thus guards most 
carefully since it must pay it back. Here we have only 
the general connotation. The imperative reminds of a 
¢vAcg, a guard posted to keep something safe. One may 
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mpev by locking up safely and securely; but one ¢vAdo- 
vew by standing guard like a soldier. We have the iden-. 
tical expression, the noun and the verb, in II Tim. 
1:12, 14. Paul has appointed Timothy as his repre- 
sentative in all the churches in the Asian territory. He 
is to serve as the apostolic guard, and to his guarding 
he has entrusted “the deposit,” the trust committed to. 
him for his work. 

Some think that this deposit refers to the orders. 
given to Timothy in this letter (the verb zapariOnw is. 
found in 1:18); and the imperative is modified so as 
to refer only to Timothy’s own observance and Chris- 
tian conduct. This view excludes guarding the gospel 
and the gospel teaching in the churches. But this is 
the main part of Timothy’s work and is what is here. 
referred to. All of these are the same in substance: 
9 mapabyxn, the deposit — 4 évroA7, the commandment —- 
% Kady dpodoyia, the noble confession — % ziors, the Faith 
(v. 12, 21), only the connotations differ; they present 
the gospel as that which is believed and to be believed,. 
as that which is confessed and to be confessed, as that 
which is commanded and ever stands as commanded, 
as that which is deposited in the official care of Tim- 
othy for all these churches and should thus be guarded 
by him. To think only of a deposited order is unten- 
able, for the order deals with something; the fact that. 
it is a deposit means guarding that something with 
care against attack, hurt, damage. That something is. 
the true gospel, not, indeed, considered in the abstract, 
but as something to be applied by Timothy in his work. 
here in these churches to purify them and to keep 
them true, godly, etc. 

Hence we also have the present participle after the. 
effective aorist imperative: complete, effective guard- 
ing involves — to mention only this point which is re-- 
peated from 4:7a — continued turning away from the: 
profane babblings and antitheses of the falsely so- 
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named knowledge, from “the profane old wives’ myths” 
or fables (4:7), the myths and genealogies circulated 
in the Asian churches (1:4), the ignorant, antithetical 
or opposing teaching of law (1:7) with which the 
churches were bothered. 

Paul does not say: Guard the deposit by refuting 
these profane babblings and antitheses. There is 
nothing in them that needs to be refuted. How could 
one refute a myth, a fictional story made up on the 
basis of the Mosaic genealogies? It is nothing but a 
xevodwria, “an empty sound” as when one babbles unin- 
telligibly. How can one refute the ignorant “law- 
teachers” and their évrbéces when they themselves do 
not know what they are saying and affirming (1:7)? 
There is just one effective attitude toward them: turn 
away from them with disdain. Acts often speak louder 
than words. To treat them in any other way is to 
honor them as if there is something in them. Here 
Paul’s psychology is again correct. 

With these two terms, which are combined under 
one article, Paul refers to chapter 1; the end of the 
letter reverts to its beginning. As far as the rest of 
the letter is concerned, we may observe that, unless 
the churches are freed from these silly, pestiferous 
pseudo-teachings, all else that Paul directs Timothy to 
attend to will be made quite impossible. Beginning 
and end, we may say, encircle all else. 

The subjective genitive “of the falsely so-called 
knowledge” (“of science falsely so-called,” A. V.) is 
one of Paul’s striking expressions which still rings 
with crushing vigor. The article points to the yveots 
that paraded as such here and there in the Asian 
churches, but there has been and is to this day a large 
amount of “science,” “knowledge,” that is equally mis- 
named. It calls itself what it is not. Its very name 
is xevds, empty, like a nut without a kernel. There is no 
need to expand. Our natural sciences as well as many 
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theologies offer as gnosis much that is fiction. The 
Germans call science Wissenschaft. It is well to note 
that in the Greek yvéc1s can be used to designate pre- 
tended knowledge, but ériyvwo.s cannot be so used. The 
supposition that Paul refers to the Gnostics and thus to 
Marcion’s “antitheses’’ conflicts with the time of the 
composition of this epistle unless this letter is regarded 
as a late forgery. 

21) The relative clause is a warning. It is not 
directed to Timothy as though he might lose the faith 
but is a warning that Timothy is to address to the 
membership of the churches. We have already dis- 
cussed this point in connection with other warnings 
found in this letter. In 1:20 Paul has pointed Timothy 
to two apostates. In the classics érayyéAAovar is used 
somewhat as we use “profession”: 1) to profess, advo- 
cate, and confess, 2:10; 2) to do this professionally, to 
make a business of teaching the pseudonymous knowl- 
edge. The latter is the sense here; these are the érepo- 
d8doxaXo. Mentioned in 1:3 and 6:8, and the ignorant 
vopodddoxado. referred to in 1:7, to name some of the 
professionals found among them. 

By their professing and profession “they missed 
the mark (the same verb that was used in 1:6) re- 
garding the faith.” Here again, as in 4:1; 6:10, 
12, “the Faith” is objective, fides quae creditur. Pre- 
tending to teach what ought to be believed, they missed 
it with their falsely so-called gnosis. The fact that 
their own fides qua creditur was also lost need not be 
added; for when the true object of faith is lost, sub- 
jective faith in that object is impossible. The deplor- 
able fact is that these “some” had not been teaching 
“The Faith’ for which Paul bids Timothy contend the 
noble contest (v. 12). As for personal faith in their 
own hearts, the disappearance of that was sad enough, 
but far worse was the profession of robbing others of 
the true object of faith, substituting something else, 
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and thus wrecking also their personal faith and trust. 
Here we have a letter which ends with a negative 
thought, jordynoar, “they did miss the mark.” A warn- 
ing is sometimes properly the last word. 

The closing benediction is the briefest in all of 
Paul’s letters: The grace with you! i. e., favor Det 
which we all need as sinners, which flows out to us in 
a stream of unmerited gifts ever new (John 1:16), 
walking arm in arm with you (serd), civ would be 
associative to indicate help. The expression is exclam- 
atory as in 1:2 and needs no verb form. ‘With thee” 
in the A. V. follows an inferior reading. Neither text- 
ually nor otherwise can the plural be dropped. The 
letter is not addressed to others besides Timothy, but 
Timothy was to use it when he was dealing with the 
churches under his care. “With you” is most proper. 

The colophon: “The First to Timothy was written 
from Laodicea, which is the chiefest city of Phrygia 
Pacatiana” (A. V.) only proves that its author lived 
after the fourth century toward the close of which 
that name for Phrygia Prima came into use. Other- 
wise this note reveals the effort to find somewhere in 
the canon the lost epistle to the Laodiceans mentioned 
in Col. 4:16. A few texts append a note which dates 
the letter at Nicopolis (Titus 3:12) ; the Coptic and a 
few Arabic versions mention Athens. See the intro- 
‘duction. 


Soli Deo Gloria 


St. Paul's Second Epistle 
Je Timothy 


CHAPTER I 


Be Thou Not Ashamed! 


For the last time in Holy Writ we meet the great 
apostle and his beloved assistant Timothy. With the 
last word of this brief letter both pass from our sight, 
save for the mention of Timothy in Heb. 13:23. 


Timothy is still in the Asian churches and super- 
vising them as Paul’s representative. But Paul is in 
a Roman prison awaiting trial, certain that the verdict 
will be death. We take it that he writes immediately 
after his arrest and begs Timothy to hurry to his side. 
As far as we know, Timothy did so and remained with 
Paul and witnessed his execution. 

The first letter to Timothy is full of directions and 
instructions which tell him how to proceed in the man- 
agement of the churches. This second letter contains 
no such directions. It is Paul’s last will and testament 
for Timothy, his great legacy for the rest of Timothy’s 
life. In the shadow of death Paul lays the work into 
Timothy’s hands so that he might carry it forward as 
his worthy successor in the field where God shall place 
this beloved assistant of his. 

This letter is personal throughout. Tender, yet 
with the tenderness of a strong, heroic heart. It is far 
from being sentimental. Timothy may have read and 
reread it with tears blurring his eyes, but every line 
braced him with power to make him valiant to contend 
in the noble contest, to receive at his own death the 
crown laid up also for him. 

After Paul’s death Timothy labored on in the 
churches in Asia Minor, which had received him under 

(739) 
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Paul’s direction (I Tim. 1:3). The Apostle John made 
his headquarters in Ephesus some time during or 
shortly after the war in Palestine which brought an 
end to the Jews as a nation. We do not know what 
finally happened to Timothy. 

The four chapters of this letter divide it into its 
natural parts. The sum of the first part may be read 
in v. 8: “Be thou not ashamed!” This injunction is 
re-enforced in v. 12: “I am not ashamed,” vividly re- 
calling Rom. 1:16: “I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ.” 


The Greeting 


1) Paul, apostle of Christ Jesus through God’s 
will in accord with the promise of life in connection 
with Christ Jesus, to Timothy, child beloved: grace, 
mercy, peace from God, (our) Father, and Christ 
Jesus, our Lord! 

This is like and yet unlike the greeting in First 
Timothy. Here, too, we three times have the name 
“Christ Jesus” and twice “God.” Here, too, occur 
“apostle of Christ Jesus” and as a designation for 
Timothy: réxvov, “child.” Here, too, the triple greet- 
ing: “grace, mercy, peace (asyndeton) from,” etc. Yet 
nothing is merely stereotyped, a formula of words 
that is merely to be read and dismissed. 

Personal, indeed, is this letter, yet not personal in 
the sense that one friend is merely writing to another 
friend, an older to a younger. Paul writes to Timothy 
as “Christ Jesus’ apostle,” and he writes in the interest 
of his great apostleship, in which Timothy had for 
years labored as this apostle’s assistant. He urges Tim- 
othy to labor on even after the apostle’s death, to the end 
of his own life. On “apostle,” on the genitive, and on the 
phrase “through God’s will’ see the other epistles where 
these expressions are used. In First Timothy the special 
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“order of God” is in place since Paul is transmitting to 
Timothy a part of this order which consists in specific 
directions about the management of the churches un- 
der his care. In this letter Paul refers to the 6éAypo of 
God as he does in four other letters, to what God willed 
when he made him an apostle of Christ Jesus. God’s 
will was now bringing his apostleship to its fitting end. 

In First Timothy Paul calls God “our Savior” be- 
cause in that letter he dwells on the saving of all men. 
He also calls Christ “our hope” because of the hope of 
salvation embodied in him. Both expressions refer to 
the blessed work of bringing this hope of salvation to 
men and letting nothing spoil or darken it. Now Paul 
writes: through God’s will “in accord with the prom- 
ise of life in connection with Christ Jesus.” The whole 
will of God, all that he willed when he made Paul an 
apostle, accorded with the great gospel promise in 
which he promised “life in connection with Christ 
Jesus.” 

We do not place a comma after God and do not refer 
the xaré phrase across the intervening words and con- 
nect it with drdcrokos; we do not agree that the phrase 
expresses aim and not norm or standard; nor that, if 
it belonged to “‘God’s will,” the article would be re- 
quired. Hundreds of phrases follow their nouns with- 
out an article. The phrase belongs where Paul placed 
it. The xardé phrase occurring in Tit. 1:1 is of a differ- 
ent nature, both as to its object (subjective faith and 
knowledge and not objective promise of God) and as 
to its dependence. Those who construe the phrase 
with “apostle” insert what Paul did not insert: “an 
apostle with the view of proclaiming the promise,” or, 
as R., W. P., phrases it, “with a view to the fulfillment 
of the promise.” What Paul says is, however, that 
God’s will which made him an apostle accords with 
God’s promise of life. It certainly did. It harmonized 
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perfectly. If it were not for this promise of life God 
would need no apostles at all, would not have willed 
to make Paul one. 

This is not “a promise of a life,” for r7s and the 
phrase make éwqs_ definite. The genitive is objective: 
God promised life, the one in connection with (é) 
Christ Jesus who purchased and won it for us; and 
thus it becomes for us “The LIFE” (John 14:6), the 
one source and fount of spiritual, eterna! life. He who 
is by faith connected with him has this life (John 
3:15, 16). This “promise”? — the gospel. We see that 
“our Savior” and “our hope” which occur in I Tim. 1:1 
are the same in substance. Paul might have used these 
terms a second time, especially “our hope.” Yet how 
appropriate it is under the shadow of a martyr’s death 
to cling to the life in connection with Christ, the life 
which no temporal death is able to harm. 

2) In I Tim. 1:2 “genuine child” is significant 
since the whole letter expects Timothy to show his gen- 
uineness as a dear child of God in the varied tasks 
allotted to him. Here “child beioved” strikes a differ- 
ent note: so beloved of the apostle, his spiritual father, 
so long in true love associated with him in this father’s 
work. The verbal of dyaray indicates intelligent and 
purposeful love for Timothy; this binds the two to- 
gether. Paul does not need to add “my” to “child be- 
loved.” The whole letter throbs with the love of a 
father for a beloved child. ‘Child’ is far more tender 
than “son,” a thought which the A. V. does not express. 
“Child” is so very fitting for this letter (v. 5; 3:14-17) 
and finds repetition in 2:1, “my child,” as in I Tim. 
1:18, “child Timothy.” 

The greeting itself is identical with the one found 
in First Timothy; both are unusual because “mercy” 
appears between “grace” and “peace” (see First 
Timothy). 

* * * 
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Paul’s Grateful Memories | 


3) Read 4:9-12, 14-17. Paul’s first hearing has 
been held. Only Luke is at his side. The prospect is 
altogether dark. How the apostle, locked in his cell 
or dungeon (the writer was in what is shown in Rome 
as Paul’s underground dungeon, a hole in the domed 
ceiling affording the only light and air), longed for 
his faithful Timothy (v. 4)! He hurries to write to 
him and begs him to hasten and to bring Mark with 
him. He does not complain, does not recite his woes. 
His letter does not begin: “Iaminasad plight.” Itis 
filled with thoughts for his child Timothy. It is par- 
ental, inspiring. Paul is approaching his end, and as 
he starts to write, sweet, blessed memories flood his 
heart; with these he begins. 

Why should anyone coldly say that he follows his 
old habit of beginning with thanks to God? He does 
not so begin either First Timothy or Titus. In fact, 
he here begins with gratitude, not with “I give thanks” 
but with memories that make him feel grateful to God. 
The whole blessed past crowds in upon his soul, grate- 
fulness lifts him above all sadness. No; this is not a 
stereotyped beginning; it is exceptional, individual, 
full of a surge of emotion that is moved by memories. 
When Timothy read these lines he, too, was moved in 
the same way. Here speaks a great heart and spirit; 
use your own heart and spirit to apprehend what is 
written. 

Grateful am I to God, whom I serve from (my) 
forebears in clean conscience, as ceaselessly I have 
remembrance concerning thee in my petitions by night 
and by day, longing to see thee while remembering 
thy tears, in order that I may be filled with joy, having 
received a reminder of the unhypocritical faith in 
thee, of a kind that dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois 
and thy mother Eunice and I am persuaded that also 
in thee. 
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We do not agree with those who say that the struc- 
ture of this extended sentence is not clear. Of course, 
if yépw éyw is understood to mean: “I give thanks to 
God,” then there is no epexegetical object clause which 
would state for what Paul gives thanks. But Paul 
writes: “Grateful am I’ (see I Tim. 1:12) and needs 
no object. What makes Paul feel grateful is implied 
in all that follows, namely in all his memories of Tim- 
othy, in every reminder that recalls him. No formal 
statement is needed. 

This long sentence should not be read with an Eng- 
lish mind. We should make two or three sentences of 
it. The Greek loves extensive connection; his flexible 
participles that have gender, case, number, and tense 
help him to construct such passages. Paul is thinking 
in Greek and not in Hebrew or in English. If that still 
seems strange to us, all that can be said is that we 
must learn to enter more fully into the language as 
well as into Paul’s mode of thought. To make the ds 
clause a parenthesis, or to speak of parenthetical 
thoughts will then not occur to us. 

Paul writes as one who from his forebears (the 
same word is found in I Tim. 5:4) worships God with 
a clean conscience. In this respect he is like Timothy 
who also had his faith from his mother and his grand- 
mother, thus at least two generations back on the 
mother’s side. Paul names none of his own forebears 
but does’ name two of Timothy’s, Lois and Eunice, 
surely because he himself had learned to know them 
so well in the days long ago when he won grand- 
mother, mother, and son, three generations, for the 
gospel in faraway Lystra. We see how memory takes 
him back even to his first missionary journey through 
Galatia. All the old scenes live up once more during 
these days and nights when he sits in his lone, dim 
prison cell. Aarpedw denotes the service and the worship 
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of God that is obligatory upon all men while Acroupys 
denotes the public service of an official such as a priest. 

It is asked how, in view of I Tim. 1:18, Paul can 
say that from his forebears he serves God in clean 
conscience. The proposal to take “in clean conscience” 
out of the relative clause and to construe: “grateful 
am I in clean conscience,” is grammatically unwar- 
ranted. And a distinction between a “‘clean conscience” 
and a “good” one is playing with words. Acts 23:1 is 
not pertinent because it deals only with that period in 
Paul’s life which is an answer to the charges on which 
he is held. 

Some interpreters hold that Paul’s conscience was 
“clean’”’ when he persecuted the church, “clean” because 
he thought he was serving God by these persecutions 
(John 16:2), and because he did what he did “‘ignor- 
antly” (I Tim. 1:18). But Paul himself would be hor- 
rified to hear that he covers his crimes with the mantle 
of ‘‘a clean conscience.” In Acts 6:13 false witnesses 
are suborned; in Acts 7:58 Paul guards their clothes 
while these perjurers start the stoning; in Acts 9:1 we 
are expressly told that Saul consented to Stephen’s 
death. This is one clear case, for who will say that 
Saul knew nothing about the criminality to which he 
consented? In the entire trial and killing of Jesus, in 
2ll the persecutions of Saul, there was ignorance, in- 
deed, but never “a clean conscience.” Paul’s “clean 
conscience” is often also said to be his having acted 
without hypocrisy. But that explanation is unsatis- 
factory. 

Acts 24:14-16 is the parallel to our passage. There 
Paul uses the same verb and the same tense: Aarpedw 7a 
natpow Ges, and with the adjective refers to his ancestry 
(II Cor. 11:22) ; he likewise speaks of his conscience: 
“to have a conscience void of offense,” i. e., clean. 
Neither in Acts 24 nor in our passage does Paul say 
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that from childhood onward he has served God “in 
clean conscience.” In order to express this idea the 
Greek perfect tense should have been used in both 
passages. °Ad zpoyévev is not temporal so as to cover 
the whole of Paul’s lifetime since his birth. The prep- 
osition denotes derivation. The true God whom Paul 
is now serving (present tense) in clean conscience he 
learned to know from his forebears. Note that Paul is 
able to say more regarding Timothy. “In clean con- 
science” modifies the verb. “I am serving” is not: 
“I have ever been serving’? from childhood onward. 
"Exo — Aatpedo —and the following éyw refer to the 
present time. 

Those who translate: “I give thanks,” ask: ‘For 
what?” Some thus think that és — én and states for 
what Paul gives thanks. Yet ds is not — 6m even as it 
would be strange to give thanks for having Timothy 
in remembrance in petitions by night and by day. The 
connective means: “as (denoting correspondence) I 
ceaselessly have remembrance concerning thee in my 
petitions by night and by day.” “Concerning thee” 
does not refer merely to Timothy’s person but to the 
circumstances surrounding Timothy, which induce Paul 
to petition God to help Timothy in this and in that 
matter. 

Aénows = the act of begging something and may 
refer either to a begging from man or from God; here 
it is the latter. The genitive denotes time within 
which: “by night and by day’’; the accusative would 
mean “all night and all day long.” Some of Paul’s 
prayers were offered at night, some in the daytime. 
Paul always arranges these two genitives in this order. 
We may think of the long, lonely nights and days 
spent in the dungeon, especially since only Luke could 
visit him now and then. God was his refuge and help, 
the God whom he had known from his forebears, whom 
he now served in clean conscience. 
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We now see why Paul speaks of his “clean con- 
science.” It is scarcely true to the facts to say that 
the purity of his thanks had recently been questioned, 
that Timothy himself had questioned it. Paul had 
been arrested on a criminal, yea on a capital, charge 
and was confined in a dungeon. His first hearing had 
gone against him. The charge preferred against him 
must have been that of spreading a religtio illicita, the 
penalty for which was death. Such a charge was not 
preferred against Paul when Festus sent him to Rome; 
at that time Paul was sent to Rome only because he 
himself had appealed to Caesar. He had a long wait, 
but Caesar’s court set him free. Then, however, Rome 
was burned, for which act Nero finally cast the blame 
onto the Christians, hoping thereby to allay the suspi- 
cion that he himself was the real incendiary. Numbers 
of Christians were killed in horrible ways. In the eyes 
of the imperial court Christianity suddenly became an 
illegal religion of the worst type. Peter had been 
crucified. This was the situation when a year and 
more later hands were laid also on Paul, the great 
protagonist of this nefarious religion. 


We see why “clean conscience” and “forebears” 
are mentioned together, and that in the very first 
sentence of the letter. This God, to whom Paul is so 
grateful, the worship of whom is now charged as a 
mortal crime against Paul, is not a new, strange, ille- 
gal god in the empire, who could thus be worshipped 
only with a bad conscience, but the true God, who was 
served already in Tarsus, one of the great Roman cit- 
ies, by Paul’s forebears and in the entire empire by the 
Jews, in a religion that was legally allowed by the 
emperors and the imperial authorities, served thus in 
all good conscience for generations. The charge 
against Paul and this new imprisonment were thus 
the height of illegality. Why had Paul’s forebears and 
also Timothy’s mother and grandmother not been ar- 
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rested and condemned? Yea verily, Paul’s conscience 
as a servant of this true God is “clean” and remains 
so despite what Rome is doing to him. The thought 
that Paul is defending himself in the eyes of Timothy 
is untenable. Paul touches this defense of his, the one 
he is now offering the authorities, because it includes 
also Timothy and Timothy’s Jewish forebears, and be- 
cause Paul now urges Timothy not to be ashamed of 
this true God, of the testimony that the Lord Jesus has 
made regarding him, and of Paul, the Lord’s prisoner 
who is suffering disgrace for this testimony. 

This little relative clause at once strikes the heart 
of the whole situation, a situation in which Timothy 
is also vitally involved. What Paul had feared when, 
during his first imprisonment, his case came to trial, 
what then, however, had by God’s grace been won- 
drously warded off, that was now coming to pass: the 
cause of the gospel was under the dark cloud of im- 
perial hostility. The blood of many martyrs had al- 
ready flowed, and Paul’s blood was next to be shed. 


4) The present participle states what accompan- 
ies Paul’s prayerful gratitude to the God thus de- 
scribed: “longing to see thee while remembering thy 
tears, in order that I may be filled with joy.” Some, 
like the R. V., construe: “by night and by day long- 
ing.” If this were the sense, the genitive of time could 
not precede the participles because that position would 
lend them an altogether disproportionate emphasis. 
If it be stated that the ds clause already has a modifier 
of time in “ceaselessly” and therefore cannot have 
another, the answer is that “ceaselessly” is defined by 
“by night and by day”; “ceaselessly” does not mean 
uninterruptedly but iteratively, every time Paul turns 
to God in his petitions. ‘Longing’ needs no temporal 
modifier ; the aorist infinitive — “get to see you.” 

This participle “longing” is itself modified by the 
perfect participle: “while remembering thy tears.” 
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This perfect is always used in the present sense (B.- 
D. 341; B.-P. 823); the verb governs the genitive. 
These are not tears that were mentioned in a letter 
that Timothy wrote to Paul but tears that Paul saw 
Timothy shed when he parted from Timothy. This is 
not, however, the parting mentioned in I Tim. 1:3. 
Paul planned to return to Ephesus after writing First 
Timothy (see I Tim. 3:14; 4:18). We have good rea- 
son to think that he returned and that, when Paul left 
to spend the winter in Nicopolis and from there to go 
on to Spain — a long separation — Timothy shed 
many tears at parting. 

This does not imply that Timothy was unmanly, 
womanish, soft; or that he was fearful because of the 
prospect of being left alone with his management of 
the Asian churches. What shall we then say about 
Paul’s “many tears” shed in Ephesus (Acts 20:19, 31), 
the sore weeping of the Ephesian elders (Acts 20:37), 
Paul’s other tears (II Cor. 2:4)? Were these, too, 
unmanly, cowardly, and fearful? Noble tears, flowing 
from deep affection, most loyal devotion to this spirit- 
ual father, who inspired profoundest attachment in all 
his assistants! As for courage and ability, Paul was 
not so foolish as to leave a man in a post which he 
could not fill. 

The fva clause depends on id<iv: “get to see thee... 
in order that I may get to be filled with joy.” Supply 
the implication: Paul’s memories afford him great joy 
as he sits in his dismal dungeon, but once more to get 
to see Timothy, his beloved Timothy, will fill Paul’s cup 
of joy to the very brim. Gratitude is coupled with 
anticipated joy. On these heights moves the soul of 
Paul while he is in prison with the prospect of death! 


5) An aorist participle follows: “having received 
a reminder of the unhypocritical faith in thee.” The 
construction is the same as that which we predicated 
in the case of “longing,” save that the tense indicates 
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some one special reminder that had come to Paul. 
‘Yxdurjors —= a reminding Paul received through some- 
body or through something while dvdpvjos is a remem- 
brance which a person himself recalls. “Call to re- 
membrance” in the A. V. is incorrect. There is no 
reference to a letter received from Timothy. Nor did 
Paul receive his information from an accidental vis- 
itor from Ephesus who praised Timothy or reported a 
notable instance which displayed Timothy’s sincere 
faith. Something had occurred in Rome and under 
Paul’s eyes which vividly reminded him of Timothy 
and of Timothy’s unhypocritical faith, and had done 
that to such a degree that it left a deep impression on 
Paul. The apostle must have exclaimed: “Just like my 
beloved Timothy’s faith!” What a gracious thing to 
write to Timothy! We see how Paul esteems Tim- 
othy’s faith, considers it a model with which sincere 
acts of other men’s faith are compared in Paul’s mind. 

“Unhypocritical” — in no way wearing a mask as 
did the ancient stage actors when they represented 
some character, compare the positive word “genuine” 
in I Tim. 1:2. A hypocritical faith is one that will 
sooner or later be unmasked as a mere faith of the 
lips. The real importance of Paul’s meaning lies in 
the relative clause: “of a kind (rs, qualitative) that 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois and thy mother 
Eunice, and I am persuaded that (it dwelt) also in 
thee.” Timothy is a parallel to Paul. The parallel is 
even in favor of Timothy. Paul’s forebears were 
Pharisees (Acts 26:5; II Cor. 11:22) ; from them Paul 
inherited the knowledge of the true God — in v. 3 he 
says no more. Timothy’s grandmother and his mother 
were true Israelites; from them Timothy inherited the 
true faith of Israel, which 3:14-17 corroborates. What 
faith in the true God means Paul did not learn until 
the time of his conversion; Timothy had learned it in 
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the true Old Testament way: from a child, which then 
became Christian New Testament faith when the gos- 
pel arrived in Lystra. Paul is not recording a con- 
trast between himself and Timothy because the latter 
was only Jewish on the mother’s side. Most plainly 
Paul writes only “God” in v. 3 but “faith” in v. 5. 

The fact that Paul names “Lois,” the grandmother, 
and “Eunice,” the mother of Timothy, leads us to think 
that Paul knew both women well. In Acts 16:1 only 
the mother is mentioned together with Timothy; at 
that time both were already Christian believers. We 
are not told who had converted them to Christianity. 
We think that this was Paul himself from the way in 
which he speaks of Timothy as “my child.” This con- 
version was probably brought about on Paul’s first 
missionary journey (Acts 14:6, ete.). It is the general 
conviction that Timothy’s Greek father was dead when 
Paul first came to Lystra. We deem it equally fair 
to assume that Timothy’s grandmother lived with her 
daughter. These two truly believing Israelites reared 
Timothy in the true faith of Israel, and Paul and Bar- 
nabas advanced this faith to Christian faith. No one 
can say whether Lois was still living when the incident 
recorded in Acts 16:1 occurred; it seems likely. Tpa- 
rov refers to the Old Testament Israelitish faith of Lois 
and of Eunice; they had it “first,” Timothy had it from 
them, Paul made it Christian faith. To think that 
Paul never met the grandmother would disagree with 
the way in which he names her together with the 
mother. 

The main thing is, however, that Paul here com- 
bines himself with Timothy by way of their ancestors 
because now this true God of Paul’s ancestors and 
this old true Israelitish faith of Timothy’s mother and 
his grandmother, to which Paul and Timothy both held 
with the New Testament gospel faith, were being con- 
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demned in Rome as a religio illicita. Paul was facing 
death on this charge. What would happen to Timothy, 
to others, to the Christian churches everywhere if the 
imperial authorities proceeded consistently along this 
line? This explains the admonitions that follow in 
this letter. Paul; the expectant martyr (3:6), is in 
advance fortifying his child and through him the 
churches under him. 

Ilérecua, perfect tense, “Ihave been persuaded,” 
— I am now so persuaded. The Greek reader needs 
no verb after ér. Paul rightly says no more than that 
he is persuaded that before he met Timothy and his 
mother and his grandmother these two had made of 
Timothy a true Israelitish believer in the coming Mes- 
siah. The clause does not speak of Timothy’s present 
faith. 


I Put Thee in Remembrance — Be not 
Ashamed! 


6) For which cause I am reminding thee to keep 
fanning into live flame the charisma of God which is 
in thee through the laying on of my hands. For not 
did God give us a spirit of cowardice but of power and 
love and being sensibly-minded. 

Here and in v. 12 Paul writes 8’ jv airfav, which 
means more than 8 roiro, for it presents the whole 
“cause” or “case” pictured in the preceding verses as 
the basis of what follows, and this introductory rela- 
tive phrase, which is purposely the same and excep- 
tional in both verses, connects most closely. For this 
relative really continues the previous long sentence as 
far as grammar is concerned although the thought it- 
self plainly advances to admonition. The new thought 
begins here. We divide here and not at v. 8; again we 
make a division at v. 8 and do not combine v. 8-14. The 
airia or “cause” (case) on account of which Paul ad- 
monishes Timothy is found in all of v. 3-5 and not 
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merely in what Paul says about Timothy’s faith in v. 
5. Paul’s ancestral God and Timothy’s ancestral faith 
which are now being condemned as a religio illicita 
call forth Paul’s admonitory appeal. 

What v. 3-5 contain is sometimes inadequately 
understood; hence the connection is likewise misunder- 
stood and is thought to be “because Timothy has had 
such advantages from his mother and his grand- 
mother,” “because Paul is persuaded Timothy has the 
true faith.” No; because Paul’s God and Timothy’s 
faith, which for so long a time were permitted by the 
imperial court as a legal religion over all the Roman 
Empire but were now about to be branded as illegal 
and criminal by adding Paul’s execution to all the kill- 
ings that have already occurred in Rome since Rome 
was burned, therefore Paul calls on Timothy not to be 
ashamed of this religion, etc. The reason is a mighty 
one, indeed, the more mighty for Timothy since his 
spiritual father Paul, his apostolic chief and leader in 
the work of the gospel and in the great cause of 
Christ, must soon lay his head on the executioner’s 
block. 

From his own memories and the reminder he has 
recently received about Timothy, Paul passes to a 
reminding of Timothy as to what he is now called to 
do more than ever before. See how beautifully the 
expressions advance: “I have in remembrance — hav- 
ing received a reminder — I am reminding.” See also 
the gentleness: Timothy needs only reminding. 

How pertinent is Paul’s reminding him ‘to keep 
fanning into live flame the charisma of God” which 
God gave him, ‘“‘which is in thee through the laying on 
of my hands”! Let us note the expressive present 
infinitive which says that Timothy has been making 
his charisma flame up, not that he has been letting it 
get cold. Hitherto, however, Timothy has had only 
a task with such difficulties as gospel work had always 
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had since Paul and Timothy had entered upon it; 
now Rome was frowning upon this work, was bring- 
ing Paul to martyrdom. Instead of being only an as- 
sistant, Timothy would soon himself be the lone chief 
in his great Asian field. Instead of being distressed 
and allowing the flame to burn lower, he must ever 
keep it burning brightly as Paul is passing from the 
scene. There is no touch of censure. Paul does not 
say, “Make the flame burn hotter than ever.” Tim- 
othy is as ardent as Paul can wish him to be, and all 
that Paul asks is that he continue in the same ardor. 

Timothy is to keep the live fire bright, namely “the 
charisma of God which is in him through the laying on 
of Paul’s hands.” This has been explained in connec- 
tion with I Tim. 4:14, where even more is said; please 
read it. All we need to say here is that, while in 
I Tim. 4 Paul mentions the laying on of hands by the 
elders because this gave Timothy the right to function 
officially in the churches, here Paul refers only to his 
own hands because Timothy was to be Paul’s apostolic 
representative, and because Timothy would soon have 
to carry on his great office without Paul. The idea 
that Timothy’s charisma was not his office is evidently 
not correct. Timothy’s charisma was the ability to 
preach, to teach, to admonish, and to supervise such 
work in the churches, for which God gave him both 
the office and the field for the full exercise of this gift 
when, as we may put it, he was ordained or formally 
installed into his Asian work by the laying on of the 
hands of Paul and of the elders. This act of laying 
on the hands is symbolic as explained in I Tim. 4; it 
conveyed nothing supernatural or miraculous. 

The reference to Timothy’s office is necessary. The 
fire of his ardor in it must burn on and on although 
Christianity be declared an unlawful religion by Cae- 
sar’s court, although the apostle, like Peter, be exe- 
cuted because of its promulgation. 
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7) Why this reminder regarding Timothy’s char- 
isma? Ah, “not did God (this true God mentioned in 
v. 3) give us (Timothy and Paul) a spirit of cow- 
ardice but of power and love and of being sensibly- 
minded.” Tveipa is not the Holy Spirit nor the imma- 
terial part of man; the descriptive genitives show that 
the inner quality is referred to which was given us by 
God by being wrought and developed in us. Danger- 
ous clouds are gathering, there are dangers that are 
far greater than ever before, not mere local hostility 
to the planting and the growth of the church but im- 
perial hostility. 

The provinces of the empire will imitate what Cae- 
sar’s court is doing. But God has put nothing of the 
nature of SeA‘a, “fearfulness,” “afraidness,” “‘coward- 
ice” into our hearts so that we should now cower, let 
the flame of ardor burn low, lest we be made to suffer. 
Remember where Paul is while he is writing this: the 
sword is hanging over his head. He who preaches on 
this text during ordinary times can do so only by let- 
ting the greater illumine the lesser. What is any little 
ill that we suffer for Christ’s sake compared with hav- 
ing the whole Christian religion outlawed in the whole 
state? 

No, ours is a spirit “of power.” This is not mere 
“courage” or “bravery” in danger; it far exceeds that 
as it would in Paul’s mind: power, the great word 
Sévayus, power to work on, to hold out, to endure all 
things, to suffer, to die — victorious, triumphant 
power, an unquenched flame of living fire. 

At the same time ours is a spirit “of love.” Let 
us get the significance of the combination. °Aydzy is 
the love of full understanding coupled with mighty 
corresponding purpose, the supreme fruit of faith 
which is called “the greatest thing in the world.” God 
is love and because of this love sent his only-begotten 
Son to save the world. Here the thought is not that 
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this love works a thousand good works but that it 
faces and conquers the world’s hostility with its power. 
It burns on and on. It sees all the sin and woe, and its 
one purpose is that of Jesus, to seek and to save. 

The trio is completed by cwppovopds (the suffix de- 
noting action, R. 151) and by cwdpoctm which is only 
a quality. This is the German Besonnenheit, the exer- 
cise of a sane, balanced mind. This guides our power, 
applies the intelligence and the purpose of our love, 
and, while it is needed at all times, is most needed in 
dangerous times. For then any foolish, ill-considered, 
hasty, fanatical action precipitates dire results, espe- 
cially if the leadership is not ‘‘sensibly-minded.” Be- 
cause this word is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment, the dictionaries vary in defining it. They offer 
the meaning Besserung and admonitions along that gen- 
eral line; “self-control” and “self-discipline” in M. M. 
622 (note R. V.) ; “sobering” in the R. V. margin. “Of 
a sound mind” in the A. V. is more correct. 

Paul writes this trio in keeping with the very sit- 
uation in which he and Timothy now found themselves. 
One who sits in his quiet study would not write such a 
trio, would not mention the third point, and this must 
be remembered when Paul’s words are being inter- 
preted. 

8) Luther strangely finds the main thought of 
this chapter in v. 6, and some interpreters agree with 
him. But Paul himself indicates the pivot: “be not 
ashamed — I am not ashamed. — Onesiphorus was not 
ashamed.” This repetition is self-explanatory. The 
deep basis lies in v. 3-5; on this rest v. 6, 7, the broad 
reminder about Timothy’s charisma and the spirit 
which he and Paul have received; and on this is placed 
the specific call not to be ashamed, no matter what the 
suffering, even as Paul in his dungeon is not ashamed, 
as Onesiphorus was not ashamed. All is most lucid, 
it is built like a pyramid. 
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Be not, then, ashamed of the testimony for our 
Lord nor of me, his prisoner, but join in suffering dis- 
grace for the gospel in accord with God’s power, his 
who saved us and called (us) to a holy calling, not in 
accord with our works, but in accord with his own pur- 
pose and grace, that given to us in Christ Jesus before 
eon-long times but published now through the epiph- 
any of our Savior Christ Jesus by (his act of) abolish- 
ing the death and bringing to light life and incorrup- 
tion by means of the gospel, for which I on my part 
‘was appointed herald and apostle and teacher. 


In negative aoristic prohibitions the Greek uses the 
subjunctive and not the imperative. Some commentat- 
ors misunderstand this command. We shall let one 
speak: “This passage, too, furnishes proof for the as- 
sumption that Timothy had grown slack in the execu- 
tion of his office because he had become timid on ac- 
count of the persecutions which descended upon the 
Christians, in particular on the preachers of the gos- 
pel like Paul, as though the Lord did not concern him- 
self about them but abandoned them to their fate.” 
Read Moulton, Hinlettung 201, etc., as an answer to 
this. The answer to this aoristic injunction: “Be not 
ashamed!” is not: “I will quit it,” but: “I will never 
once be!” White, Expositor’s Greek Testament, is 
right when he points to two grammars and says that 
this aorist subjunctive “forbids the supposition that 
Timothy had actually done what Paul warns him 
against doing.” We must say more: if Timothy is 
to stop being ashamed, the present imperative should 
have been used (R. 855, etc.). Can the aorist sub- 
junctive used in Matt. 6:18 (Lord’s Prayer) mean that 
God has hitherto been leading us into temptation? 

The implications are these: “Be not ashamed!’ — 
Timothy: “I will never be!” — Paul: “I know thou 
wilt not.” Do you ask why, then, this call to Timothy? 
Thousands of such calls are uttered by one brave man 
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to another, each having the same brave response im- 
plied and accepted. Every such call cheers, makes the 
task easier, the victory surer. The severer the ordeal, 
the more we appreciate such aoristic calls. In the 
positive clause the aorist imperative has the same 
valiant effect and response. 

Be not ashamed “of the testimony of our Lord” 
does not speak of the testimony that the Lord made 
(subjective genitive) ; this genitive is objective: the 
testimony “for our Lord,” made by us “about him” 
in all our preaching and teaching. ‘Be not ashamed 
of valiantly uttering this testimony even when doing 
so is called promulgating an unlawful religion!” “Our 
Lord” is the correct term, he to whom we belong body 
and soul. Significantly, touchingly Paul adds: “nor 
of me, his prisoner,” who is now being treated as a 
criminal. The accusative is the regular case with pas- 
sives. Disgrace had come upon Paul which automat- 
ically involved all his converts, his churches, and espe- 
cially his assistants. ‘“‘His’” prisoner is more than one 
who is imprisoned for the Lord’s sake, or one who only . 
belongs to the Lord; in his providence the Lord had 
brought Paul into prison and was soon to glorify him 
by martyrdom. 

The direct opposite is to be proud, to glory in the 
testimony and in the apostle’s imprisonment. Paul 
says more, “But join me in suffering disgrace for the 
gospel in accord with God’s power.” The dative is not 
due to ovv in the verb: “suffer with the gospel” (R. V.), 
the gospel never suffers actively. This is the dativus 
commodi: “for, in the interest of, the gospel,” ovv asso- 
ciating Timothy with Paul in joint suffering. Kaxés 
lies in the verb and does not mean “hardship” (R. V.) 
nor “afflictions” (A. V.) but something bad or base so. 
that we translate “jointly suffering disgrace.” Com- 
pare the terms used in 2:9. The thought is not that 
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future suffering and disgrace may come upon Timothy, 
but that without a touch of shame he shall accept the 
disgrace that has now come upon Paul, which also 
involves Timothy. See the motive in the dative: who 
would not share in disgrace suffered “for the gospel’? 
No man has ever suffered disgrace in a nobler, more 
honorable cause. 

9) Read in one breath and disregard the verse 
division: “in accord with God’s power, his who saved 
us and called (us) to a holy calling,” etc. Timothy is 
to use “the spirit of power” (v. 7) which God has given 
him for suffering disgrace conjointly with Paul. By 
doing this he will be “in accord with” (xard) the very 
power of God himself, of the God who saved us and 
besides that called us to a holy calling or profession, 
the calling in which we are now asked to suffer dis- 
grace in this unholy world. The thought is not that 
Timothy is to vie with this power of God or to make 
it a pattern but that Timothy is so to use the spirit of 
power which God has given him, use it in this suf- 
fering, that it harmonizes with the source of Timothy’s 
power, the blessed power of the God who saved him 
and by his call placed him into the holy Christian 
calling. 

Kard is gemaess. The source of power in our spirit 
is God and his power. The test of our power comes 
when we must suffer for the gospel. Then we must 
not disgrace the power of God’s love and grace which 
has done so much for us by having saved us and called 
us to our holy calling. Karé does not say that God’s 
power will help Timothy to suffer and to bear the dis- 
grace, that Timothy is to rely on God’s power. Paul 
has already said that God has given him a spirit of 
power, and we now see that this occurred when Tim- 
othy was called to his calling as a Christian. That 
calling Timothy is now to exercise in suffering just as 
Paul himself is doing. 
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One article unites the two participles and makes 
them an apposition to @cov. The debate regarding “us” 
is unnecessary. Paul refers to Timothy and to him- 
self. What is true of these two is naturally true of 
all true Christians. God had, indeed, saved Paul and 
Timothy and called them. In the epistles this always 
refers to the effective and successful call. There are 
not two calls (Calvinism), but many reject the one 
great call of grace (Matt. 23:37). The power in it is 
not omnipotence but saving love, mercy, and grace. 
Our versions regard the dative as cognate: “called 
with a holy calling,” which would mean a calling by a 
Holy One or uttered in holy words. KaAjouw is used here 
as itis in I Cor. 7:20; Eph. 3:20, and elsewhere: a holy 
profession, one which separates us from the world, one 
which we must keep unspotted, one of which we are 
never to be ashamed, one that is never to be disgraced. 
Think of the blessed power that has done so much for 
us and even made us spiritually powerful. Shall we 
then not stand the test of suffering for God’s saving 
gospel? 

In a magnificent panorama that reaches back even 
to eternity Paul now unrolls all that God’s power has 
done in saving and calling us and touches even the 
immortality that carries us into eternal blessedness. 
All of it is written in one flow of thought, in flexible 
Greek, no pause is made until at the end of v. 11; and 
this means that we must take all of it in with one view 
just as it is one comprehensive thought that starts even 
with the xard in v. 8. When we now view the details 
we should not disjoin them. This is not a corpse that 
is to be slashed and cut up but a living body that is to 
be left as it is while we look at its symmetrical 
members. 

No, the whole work of saving and calling us could 
not be “in accord with our works”; not one of them, 
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nor the least part of one, has even a trace of holiness 
that would fit us sinners for a holy calling. On the 
contrary (ddd), God had to proceed “in accord with 
his own purpose and grace, that (grace) given to us in 
Christ Jesus before eon-long times,” “before the world 
began” (A. V. interpretative rendering), less well ren- 
dered in the R. V.: “before eternal times.” Sasse in 
G. K., 209, regards xpdvor aidor as periphrastic for aidves 
in the Greek formulas for eternity; but he forgets zpé. 
These are the world’s “eon-long times,” and prior to 
these God made his gift, prior to them lies nothing but 
eternity. 

There was nothing but God’s own zpdGeos to serve 
as God’s norm and directive, and that means nothing 
but God’s xdépis. The former is the act of setting some- 
thing before himself or the thing that is thus set 
before, to express which idea we use the word “pur- 
pose.” Controversy has developed regarding this word, 
and it is still regarded as being equal to predestina- 
tion or election. See the fuller discussion of Rom. 
8:28; compare 9:11; Eph. 1:9, 11. The purpose is 
always gracious and universal. Since it is here com- 
bined with “grace,” this is most clear, for grace is the 
undeserved favor Dei which extended to the guilty to 
cancel and remove their sin and guilt; it is always 
universal, unlimited. 

But as this statement begins with saved and called 
“us” (Timothy and Paul), so it also ends: “the (grace) 
given to us in connection with Christ Jesus before 
ages-long times,” i. e., given to us already in eternity. 
We take it that ry Sofcicay refers to x¢pw since Paul so 
often connects these two, “grace” and “given.” The 
only reason that we do not include zpocow is because 
we cannot well see how it can be “given” to a sinner. 
The fact that this gift of grace to Paul and to Tim- 
othy refers to their predestination and election in 
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eternity is beyond question although neither word is 
used here. In fact, we may call this clause a brief Bib- 
lical definition of our predestination or election. 

Already before the world began Paul and Timothy 
stood before the eyes of God, not only because they 
were included in God’s blessed, saving purpose and 
universal grace, in the love which gave the only-begot- 
ten Son to the lost world; but as recipients of this 
grace “in connection with (é) Christ Jesus,” recip- 
ients not by means of a mysterious decree pertaining 
only to them, but recipients by the gospel call, the one 
named in this verse, which is wickedly rejected by so 
many others who thereby exclude themselves when 
God would have included also them (Matt. 23:37: 
“How oft would I!’’). Only imperfectly, haltingly are 
we able to state these things because our finite minds 
are unable to think in terms of infinite eternity. Let 
us never forget that and then act and speak as if the 
timelessness of eternity were only a long, long time, 
and thereby mislead ourselves. 

10) Paul returns to time: this grace was given 
to us in eternity in connection with Christ “but pub- 
lished now through the epiphany of our Savior Christ 
Jesus by (his act of) abolishing the death and by (his 
act of) bringing to light life and incorruption by 
means of the gospel.” All of this actually occurred in 
the fullness of time but existed in eternity as though it 
had already occurred (Rev. 13:8: ‘the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world”). We thus again 
helplessly speak in human words of timeless eternity. 
The idea of davepdw is that of manifestation or of pub- 
lishing and thereby making openly known to men. This 
was effected “through the epiphany of our Savior 
Christ Jesus,” émddve, his “appearing,” shining forth 
so that men could see him as the one that he was, 
namely “our Savior,” which harks back to the ros 
cegavros used in v. 9. “Epiphany” refers to the saving 
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appearance of Jesus (so also does the verb in Titus 
2:11; 3:4). InI Tim. 6:14; II Tim. 4:1, 8 “epiphany” 
refers to the appearance for judgment. Some would 
restrict the word in our passage to the incarnation, 
but this alone did not produce the publication ; we must 
take in everything, including Jesus’ exaltation, as also 
the participles show. 

These lack the article and are thus not appositions 
but descriptions of “our Savior Christ Jesus’ and 
bring out his great saving act. It is well to note that 
cifev and Swrjp mean not only to rescue out of mortal 
danger but in addition to place into safety and thus 
to keep safe. Hence we have the negative plus the 
positive, which are even balanced by pév — 8; our 
Savior, indeed: abolishing the death on the one hand, 
bringing to light life and incorruption on the other 
hand, two aorist, definite historical past acts of our 
Savior. May we say that this twofold act constitutes 
his saving epiphany? ie 

Paul uses xarapyéw often and the context always indi- 
cates what “putting out of commission” or “‘abolishing”’ 
means. When Jesus died and rose again he abolished 
the death. He went into death with all our sin, but 
death could not hold him, for his death expiated all 
our sin, and thus he rose again, his expiation having 
destroyed, put out of commission the death itself. ‘““The 
death” is not a personification but “the well-known 
death” that had full power over men. Since it has 
been shattered and pierced, this death’s grip is re- 
leased; all its victims are free to escape, it cannot hoid 
them. Only those who will not have life, who delib- 
erately throw themselves into the arms of this death, 
are its victims. 

When he adds the positive side of the saving act 
of Jesus, Paul, as he does so often, does not stop with 
the exact counterpart of the negative: “purchased 
and won life,” he goes far beyond, for he is telling of 
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the gavépwors or publication of grace, and this through 
the epiphany of the Savior. So he rises to the high 
level of these two terms: “bringing (having brought, 
in one act, aorist) to light life and incorruption by 
means of the gospel.” The gospel shines with the light 
that reveals this life and this incorruption. It is the 
gospel for which Paul so gladly suffers disgrace and 
bids Timothy to join him in the suffering (v.8). There 
could not, of course, be such a gospel with such a light 
if our Savior had not, when he abolished the death, 
brought forth for us life, etc., and then made the gospel 
the means for dispensing it to us. The winning of 
life for us who were dead in sin underlies this bringing 
of it to light through the gospel. Since that act (aor- 
ist) the gospel shines in the Egyptian darkness of the 
world and draws men from their death to life, from 
their death’s corruption to life’s incorruption. The 
very heart of this gospel is Christ, the Life and the 
Light (John 1:4; 14:6; other passages), and he ever 
calls and draws: “Come unto me!’ And yet see John 
3219526340: 

The fact that Paul does not stop with “life” but 
adds ‘“incorruption” undoubtedly brings out the 
thought that this life applies also to our bodies. Cor- 
ruption, decay, rotting pertains to the body and not to 
the soul or the spirit. Here we have the resurrection 
of the body (I Cor. 15:53-57; Phil. 3:21). The delay 
until the day of resurrection does not alter the fact. 
The “life” itself, although we already have it, assures 
also our blessed bodily resurrection. “The death” was 
here, hence the article is used just as it was in Rom. 
5:12; “life and incorruption” came as something new 
and hence need no articles. The dispute about what 
“the death” means, whether it is physical, spiritual, or 
eternal, is pointless, for the whole power of death is 
abolished. Although we Christians die physically we 
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shall yet live (John 11:25) ; “I will raise him up at the 
last day” (John 6:44, 54). | 

Once more read all of this together (v. 8-10) and 
with the impact of it all upon your soul think of Paul, 
the apostle of the gospel, awaiting his death with all 
this light shining in his soul and leaving Timothy be- 
hind, unashamed, having the same light in his soul. 

11) This verse is still a part of the grand whole, 
and the relative clause brings out the fact that Paul 
is not a mere ordinary Christian and as such a benefi- 
ciary of this precious gospel and of all for which it is 
the means; Paul is far more: “for which (gospel) I on 
my part was set or appointed herald and apostle and 
teacher.” So high a place was given to Paul in con- 
nection with God’s saving work (v. 8) and Jesus’ Sav- 
iorhood (v. 10); he (emphatic ¢) was placed into 
the very greatest office, that of bringing this whole 
saving gospel to other men. This high distinction Tim- 
othy shares, has long shared, for Timothy was Paul’s 
great assistant. We at once see and still more as we 
read on, how necessary this clause is as a word from 
Paul to Timothy who is never to be ashamed of the 
testimony for the Lord and of Paul, the Lord’s pris- 
oner, who is to join Paul in suffering for the gospel 
any disgrace that may come from Paul’s martyrdom. 

We pass by various inadequate interpretations of 
this clause. 

The three predicative nouns expand the thought 
of Paul’s high office. So great an honor was bestowed 
upon him, not only that his own soul might believe and 
receive the gospel salvation, but also that he might 
bring it to many, many others. How could he possibly 
be ashamed or Timothy, his associate, who shared in 
this distinction? 

It is well to note that “apostle” is placed between 
“herald” and “teacher.” We take this te mean that 
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Paul is not stressing his office as one that is distinct 
and higher than Timothy’s. Timothy is not to say: 
“Yes, thou art the great apostle, I am not!”’ In other 
words, “apostle” is here used as it is in I Thess. 2:6, 
where the plural places Paul, Timothy, and Silvanus 
on the same level as “apostles.” So Timothy is also all 
three: “herald” publicly to proclaim the gospel, 
“apostle,” commissioned to do so, “teacher,” fully to 
inculcate every part of it. Ashamed —never! Willing 
to suffer — indeed! 


I Am Not Ashamed 


12) Av Hp airiav repeats v. 6. The relative connects 
with the preceding just as it does in v. 6, nor may we 
separate the two sections. We divide at this point 
only in order to indicate that v. 12, 13 rest on the pre- 
ceding great facts. First, what Paul is doing; sec- 
ondly, what Timothy is to do. 

For which cause also these things am I suffering, 
nevertheless I am not ashamed. For I know him 
whom I have been trusting and am persuaded (see v. 
5) that he is able to guard the deposit of mine against 
that day. 

The great “case or cause” presented to us in the 
preceding verses is more than ample reason that Paul 
gladly suffers also these things that have now come 
upon him. Taira needs no further specification, for 
Timothy knows what is happening to Paul. Kai touches 
the fact that Paul has before this suffered many things 
during his career, and that “these things” which he 
is now suffering are the worst. The negative state- 
ment that, nevertheless, he is not ashamed reveals 
how the positive is to be understood, namely that he 
suffers gladly. To be confined on a capital criminal 
charge with the prospect of being executed as being 
guilty under that charge, is certainly the height of 
disgrace. So Jesus had been given the worst crim- 
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inal’s death and was even crucified between two mal- 
efactors. Yet, although all the world cries shame, Paul 
is not ashamed. We recall Rom. 1:16 which was writ- 
ten when Paul was first planning to visit Rome; before 
all of Rome’s grandeur he declared that he was not 
ashamed to be the herald of the gospel, for all that 
grandeur could not save one beggar’s soul while Paul’s 
gospel saved every believer among Jews as well as 
Greeks. With a ydp, like that found in Rom. 1:16, Paul 
adds why he is now, indeed, not ashamed. 

“For I know him whom I have been trusting,” 
trusting all along, trusting still. Oia indicates the 
relation of the object (Christ) to the subject (Paul) 
and thus appears to signify less than ywécxnw which 
expresses the relation of the subject (Paul) to the 
object (Christ), see John 10:14; C. K. 388. It does 
say less, but by that very fact says more. Merely to 
know Christ is all that Paul needs in order to trust 
him; Peter denied that he even knew the man (Matt. 
26:72, 74). Many an understatement is stronger than 
a full statement. This is not rix with an indirect ques- 
tion: ““whom I have been trusting” (our versions) ; but 
the relative: “him whom,” which leaves no doubt as to 
this person’s identity: “the Savior Christ Jesus who 
put the death out of commission and brought to light 
life and incorruption” (v. 10). 

So with epexegetical «ai Paul adds what this trust- 
ing means for him in the present connection: “and am 
persuaded that he is able to guard my deposit for (or 
against) that day.” Three times we have zapa6jxy com- 
bined with this verb: here, v. 14, I Tim. 6:20. The 
two latter are exactly alike: Timothy is to guard the 
deposit placed into his keeping, i. e., the gospel, his 
commission in reference to that gospel. Can the word 
now mean the deposit which Paul has placed with 
Christ? Is the addition of “my” sufficient for that? 
We do not think so (C.-K. 1072). What Paul says is 
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that the gospel, for which he suffers and is not 
ashamed, is entirely safe; he knows the Christ whom 
he trusts and is persuaded that, despite his imprison- 
ment and expected martyrdom, Christ is able to 
guard the gospel so that its work shall not be stopped, 
guard it against that day when this gospel’s work will 
be wholly done. Taken out of Paul’s hands at his 
death, this “my deposit” Christ will guard, place into 
other hands, ever keep safe. This interpretation keeps 
to the line of the thought. In v. 11 Paul says that he 
was appointed as the gospel’s herald, apostle, teacher ; 
then he says that for this cause he is now suffering. 
His concern is not for himself, it is entirely for the 
gospel, his deposit, held by him from the Lord. In v. 
13 and 14 he calls upon Timothy to hold and to guard 
this same deposit. 

Our versions take the other view, that of a deposit 
which Paul has placed into the Lord’s keeping. But 
there is no unanimity as to what this deposit might be. 
We append some suggestions: Paul’s soul; Paul’s 
spirit; Paul’s salvation; Paul’s good works with their 
reward. But what about eis éxetvny tiv jpépav Which fits 
none of these? for it does not mean “until that day.” 
None of these deposits fits the context in which Paul 
speaks of the gospel and even uses “deposit” again in 
v. 14. There was a reason that prompted Paul to say 
that Christ is able to guard the gospel. Many Chris- 
tians would cry out at the news of Paul’s death: “Now 
all is lost!’ Timothy himself would experience a dev- 
astating shock. Calmly, in advance Paul says: “Though 
I die, Christ will not fail to guard his gospel.” 

13) Christ will use human means, and Paul 
counts on Timothy as being one of them. So he 
urges him: Asa model of healthy words (ever) have 
what ones from me thou didst hear in faith and love in 
Christ Jesus. That noble deposit guard through the 
Holy Spirit, him who dwells in us. 
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Fan into living flame thy charisma — be not 
ashamed — suffer disgrace with me — ever have my 
words as a model — guard this noble deposit! These 
are Paul’s urgings. The first and the fourth are given 
in durative form (dvafwmvpeiv, v. 6, and ge). The two 
imperatives used in v. 13, 14 are a good illustration of 
the present and the aorist: ever “have” before your 
mind and thus ever use the words you have heard 
from me as a model — definitely, decisively guard this 
excellent deposit. 

The anarthrous trorirwow is not the direct object 
(our versions) but the predicate object, the article 
being omitted on this account. The actual object is the 
relative clause in which the genitive relative is at- 
tracted to the case of its antecedent, for what one hears 
is expressed by the accusative. Some say that io7i- 
nwois Means only “outline,” sketch,” but B.-P. 1355 ren- 
ders it Urbild in I Tim. 1:16 and Vorbild in our pas- 
sage. The sense is evidently that Timothy is not only 
to cling to the substance of what Paul has taught him 
but, when he is stating that substance, is also to use 
the very form of expression which he learned from 
Paul, not indeed slavishly, in parrot fashion, but using 
it as a safe model. 

Here is the place to pause and to ponder. Paul 
received what he taught “by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ”; he spoke not in words which man’s wisdom 
teaches but which the Holy Spirit teaches, “combin- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual words” (I Cor. 2:13, 
see our rendering and its exposition). So also Jesus 
speaks of his fara, “utterances” (John 15:7; 17:8; 
12:48) and, of course, also of his Adyo. (Matt. 7:24, 
26). All these “words” we have as Timothy had them, 
to be used as the tror’rwos in all our preaching and 
theology; nothing must deviate even in the least from 
the lines, tracings, design thus laid down for us. Why? 
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Because every deviation from these Adyo. OF frjpara is 
like a stepping from truth into falsehood. 

Here we have Paul’s verdict on modernism with 
its claim that all these Asyo. are “outworn categories of 
thought,” “old thought patterns” that we have long ago 
outgrown. They have only an antiquarian value; they 
are mental costumes that ancient Jewish and Hellen- 
istic minds once wore and thought to be stylish. We 
must substitute categories and patterns of thought 
which the wisdom of our day produces, that are derived 
from our science, democracy, sociology, philosophy ; al- 
though just what these new patterns are to be is as yet 
in process of determination. The one thing certain is 
that the old logot can no longer be worn. Even before 
the day of modernism it was proposed to use “new ways 
of teaching old truths,” and new ways were offered. But 
always these new vessels did not contain the old truths, 
these new categories and patterns of thought were 
enptied of the old thought substance. All these new 
proposals were “words of human wisdom.” Think not 
that the same view was wanting in Paul’s and in Tim- 
othy’s time. Just because it was present even then, 
Paul writes this sentence about “‘healthy words” being 
tne “model” and pattern that Timothy was ever to hold. 


Mark the word “healthy” which means sanus, not 
saluber (Zahn, Introduction, II, 129), and how often 
this healthiness recurs: I Tim. 1:10; 6:3; II Tim. 4:3; 
Titus 1:9, 18; 2:1, 2, 8. All other logoi are unhealthy, 
diseased, every other “model” or thought pattern is 
full of infection. Need we say what a force of argu- 
ment this participle (used as an adjective) contains? 
Some have thought that Paul had a sort of fixed cate- 
chism for his converts and a kind of established dog- 
matics for his assistants and elders. What Paul’s 
logot actually were his letters show. These are our 
teaching, our theological model today. Blessed is he 
who abides by Paul’s ye! 
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Note that “from me” is placed forward for the sake 
of emphasis: “which from me thou didst hear.” “in 
faith and love,” both of these as connected with Christ 
Jesus, is best construed with the imperative: “ever 
have (and thus use) in faith, etc., these logot as a 
model.” Timothy’s faith is to be centered in them, 
never forsake them; Timothy’s love (intelligent and 
purposeful) is ever to use them in all his loving work 
of teaching and guiding others. True love will never 
offer anything unhealthy. Can it be love when it does? 
The Scriptures know of no blind éydry (see John 3:16). 

14) On this injunction compare I Tim. 6:20. The 
Lord had deposited with Timothy the same gospel that 
he had deposited with Paul (v.12). Paul is now about 
to return his deposit to the Lord, who will take care 
of it against that day. The Lord is doing that in these 
very Scriptures. Timothy’s end is not yet in sight, so 
he must guard his precious deposit as Paul has guarded 
his, as Timothy has likewise done hitherto. Here Paul 
calls it «adj, “noble, excellent.” How noble it is we 
see from v. 8-10. Yet he is to do this, not by his own 
ability and watchfulness, which would never suffice, 
but “through the Holy Spirit, him who dwells in us.” 
When Sd is used with a personal object, it has the 
force of mediation, sometimes even of agency, and be- 
yond that almost a representative agency: vertreten 
durch (B.-P. 281). Here the Spirit’s mediation and 
assistance are enough. His dwelling in us (unio mys- 
tica) enables him to work through us. We may ever 
call him to our aid. “In us” — “in thee and me.” 
Because he dwells in all true believers Paul can say 
“in us” to Timothy. 


Onesiphorus Was Not Ashamed 


15) These verses lend much clearness to Paul’s 
situation as well as to Timothy’s. We thus see how 
pertinent every line in v. 3-14 is, in particular “be not 
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ashamed” (v. 8) and “I am not ashamed” (v. 12). 
Thou dost know this that there were turned away 
from me all those in Asia, to whom belong Phygelus 
and Hermogenes. May the Lord give mercy to the 
house of Onesiphorus because he often refreshed me 
and was not ashamed of my chain but, when he was 
in Rome, he diligently sought and found me. May the 
Lord give to him that he find mercy with the Lord in 
that day! And in how many things he ministered in 
Ephesus, thou on thy part realizest better (than I). 


Paul means that Timothy knows the fact (see “I 
know,” v. 12). How he knows it is entirely plain, for 
“all those in Asia” (the Roman province “Asia’’ with 
its capital Ephesus) were men from Timothy’s own 
churches. Paul names two of them (év éo7. = to whom 
belong) who were probably the two most outspoken ones. 
These two names do not shine in honor. Timothy 
knows so that Paul needs to say only “they were turned 
away from me” (second aorist passive) ; who turned 
them away need not be said. We recall John 6:66 and 
Jesus’ question to the Twelve. The story is this: when 
Paul was arrested and charged with a capital crime 
he appealed by letter or by messenger to notable Chris- 
tian men to come to Rome and to testify in his favor. 
“They all with one accord began to make excuse.” The 
journey, the risk to themselves, the hopeless outlook 
for Paul even if they testified caused them to turn 
away as Timothy knows only too well. Paul could, of 
course, not ask Timothy to testify, for he was an 
assistant who aided and abetted Paul in the alleged 
crime. Paul could ask only such men who would have 
a standing with the imperial court. We take it that 
even elders would not do. 

We thus discard the idea that “all the Christians 
in Asia” had been turned away from Paul or from 
the gospel; also the idea that “all these in Asia” might 
mean Asians who were at that time in Rome. The 
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trial of Paul was not hurried. This very letter shows 
that Paul hoped to have Timothy reach him before its 
end. Here were notable men right in Ephesus and in 
the province of Asia who were ashamed of Paul, the 
Lord’s prisoner (v. 8). 


16) Onesiphorus was the very opposite. Between 
two prayer-wishes Paul records what this man did. It 
is striking that, like two arms, these wishes lay before 
Timothy and the Lord what this man did for Paul. 
“May the Lord give mercy to the house (the whole 
family) of Onesiphorus — may the Lord give to him 
that he find mercy with the Lord in that day!” Twice 
we have the word édeos, “mercy,” evidently because 
Onesiphorus showed “mercy” to Paul — mercy to the 
whole family now, “mercy” to Onesiphorus himself at 
the last day. In 4:19 Paul sends a greeting to the 
whole family. 

De Wette thought that Onesiphorus had died just 
recently, and many have agreed with him. I must ad- 
mit that I cannot share this opinion. See, for one, 
Smith, Bible Dictionary. Some are convinced that 
Onesiphorus was dead because Paul uses the word 
oixos. But look at I Cor. 16:15 where the head of that 
“house” was not dead, and where “‘house” is used be- 
cause its head was not the only member who minis- 
tered. How did Onesiphorus get to Rome? Not by 
mere chance. May we not assume that when Paul’s 
appeal reached Ephesus, when all to whom it was ad- 
dressed turned away, the whole family of Onesiphorus 
gladly let him go to Rome to do what he could for Paul? 
Yes, Paul had to write “‘house” here and in 4:19. 


Others rely only on v. 18a to support their opinion 
that Onesiphorus was dead. Strange, indeed, for then 
the two prayers should be reversed, the prayer for 
Onesiphorus himself should be first, the prayer for his 
bereaved family second. Moreover, if the father had 
died recently, “comfort” should be Paul’s prayer for 
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the family and not just “mercy,” some word from 
Paul that reflects the bereavement. That word, too, 
should be found in the prayer for the family (this to 
be placed second) and not in a prayer for the dead 
man. We have never seen Paul fail in a tender situa- 
tion; he always knows just what to say and just where 
and how to say it. If this man had just died, I for one 
cannot conceive that Paul would write as he does. The 
family evidently lived in Ephesus, for Paul sends 
greetings through Timothy. Some think that, al- 
though he had left Rome when Paul wrote, it was 
not to make a direct return home, but that is only a 
surmise. In both prayers we have the aorist optative 
of wish. 

Paul reverses the order of Onesiphorus’ acts and 
does not consider them in the order in which they 
occurred but in the order in which he learned of them. 
Onesiphorus often “refreshed” Paul; all that lies in 
this word remains unknown. “I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me,” Matt. 25:36. Onesiphorus did not 
come empty-handed, this refreshment went beyond 
that. Onesiphorus was “not ashamed of Paul’s chain.” 
Here for the third time (v. 8 and 12) we have this key 
word “not ashamed.” If he had been ashamed, One- 
siphorus would not have come. We have already 
stated how great a disgrace rested on this prisoner. 
“My chain” is not decud, a word that is used only with 
reference to confinement, imprisonment; Paul was 
chained in his dungeon. There was no rented house 
now, no free and easy access as in that first imprison- 
ment when Paul could invite all the rabbis and the 
leading men of the seven Roman synagogues to visit 
him and to stay all day (Acts 28:17, 23). Paul’s sit- 
uation was now sadly different. “My chain” — all 
the shame and disgrace that might repel even dear 
friends lies in that one word. 
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17) Now there is mentioned the beginning of it 
all. When Onesiphorus got to Rome he diligently 
sought and then found Paul. Some texts read: “more 
diligently” because Onesiphorus was not ashamed 
whereas nearly all others were. Was it, then, so dif- 
ficult to find Paul? Did the Roman Christians not 
know where he was confined? Remember the confla- 
gration in Rome, because of which so many Christians 
were executed. Remember Peter’s crucifixion. What 
Roman Christian dared even to inquire about what 
had become of Paul? Not that they were “ashamed” 
of this prisoner but that they would likely precipitate 
his death or would make his state worse besides bring- 
ing dire results on themselves. Cautiously but per- 
sistently Onesiphorus made his search. The aorist 
states that it was successful. When Paul adds “and 
found me,” this means that at the end of his search 
Onesiphorus could not at once get into Paul’s dungeon, 
but he managed it somehow. Some say with bribes, 
others that Paul would not have allowed this. Yes, 
Onesiphorus found ways and means to visit Paul often; 
Luke, no doubt, helped him. Now, as Paul writes, 
Onesiphorus had departed. Would that we knew the 
details! 

18) Paul breathes another prayer. The prayer 
voiced in v. 16 is for the family irrespective of time, 
for Onesiphorus and for all who are his. The prayer 
which is now added is for Onesiphorus “at that day.” 
We again recall Matt. 25:34-36; these words of Jesus 
justify Paul’s prayer. Kvpws is necessarily repeated 
because one pronoun (air) has already been used, and 
another that would refer to the Lord would be am- 
biguous. 

If Onesiphorus was dead, we should have an apostle 
praying for the dead. Some want this (Catholics) ; 
some treat it lightly — what of it? Some say that this 
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is a wish and not really a prayer. The Analogy of 
Scripture is solidly against anything in the nature of 
prayers for the dead. 

The prayer is not parenthetical, for the last sen- 
tence is complete in itself. It is not “an afterthought,” 
for the thought of Paul keeps the order already indi- 
cated in v. 16, 17; Paul goes backward and now takes 
the last step, namely to the many services Onesiphorus 
had rendered already in Ephesus before he came to 
Rome and to Paul. These, Paul says, Timothy on his 
part (emphatic od) realizes better than Paul himself 
does, for they happened under Timothy’s own eyes. 
Such a man would rise to the height already described. 
Now the word used is not oiSas as in v. 15 but yuwooxes, 
“thou realizest.” Timothy not only has a knowledge of 
the facts (as in v. 15) but a knowledge that affected 
him personally as the superintendent of all the Asian 
churches. See oiéa in v. 12. 


CHAPTER II 


Join in Suffering What Is Bad 


The Child 


1) Inv. 1-7 we have what Paul asks his child to 
be and to do; in v. 8-13 Paul tells what he as this child’s 
father does. 

We let the key words ovyxaxordOycov (v. 8) and 
xakoTa9® ws Kkaxovpyos (V. 9) guide us when we con- 
sider v. 1-18, the second part of the letter, just as in 
chapter one “being not ashamed” in v. 3, 12, and 16 
forms the uniting key word. Yet Paul links this second 
part into the first, for cvyxaxord$yoov occurs already in 
1:8; it is now restated in 2:3 and elaborated and ex- 
panded in v. 9. On these two verbs used in v. 3 and 9 
the whole is pivoted. Transitional otv introduces the 
new admonition. 

Thou, then, my child, be thou (ever) made strong 
in the grace that (is) in Christ Jesus! The transla- 
tion “therefore” has this admonition rest on some- 
thing that precedes, yet nothing precedes on which to 
base this admonition. Since the admonitions given in 
1:8-14 have been concluded, Paul proceeds to the next 
admonitions. All that we have said in 1:2 regarding 
“child” applies also here; the endearing address helps 
to mark a new section of the letter. The main chord 
is struck at once: “Be made strong!” durative: Let 
the Lord ever fill thee with 8vvams, power! It seems 
best to keep the passive “‘be made strong” instead of 
reducing it to an intransitive ‘‘be strong.” The source: 
of strength lies in God’s grace. This is “‘grace’”’ in its 
full sense: God’s unmerited favor which is extended 
to the guilty in order to cancel all their guilt and to 
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those who have been freed of guilt in order to keep 
them so and to shower upon them all the gifts and the 
blessings they may need. Here Paul is thinking of the 
gift of power. This source is ever open to us in Christ. 
The two é& become clear when we translate “be made 
strong in connection with the grace that (is) in con- 
nection with Christ Jesus,” the connection referred to 
being apparent from the imperative verb and from the 
objects of the preposition. 

2) Paul is not thinking of Timothy as a mere be- 
liever but also as the representative of himself whom 
he had stationed in the province of Asia to supervise 
allthe churches. Already in I Tim. 3:1-13 Paul had 
directed Timothy regarding the kind of persons to be 
put into office. Now Paul thinks of his own end and 
thus adds: And what things thou didst hear from 
me, supported by many witnesses, these deposit with 
faithful persons, such as will be competent also to 
teach others. Timothy, himself made strong for the 
great gospel work, is to insure a succession of com- 
petent teachers for the churches. 

“What things thou didst hear from me” repeats 
this expression from 1:13, where Timothy is told to 
have these things as a model of healthy logoi; here 
he is told to deposit these things which he has heard 
with persons (dv@pwro.) competent (ixavoi) effectively to 
teach (aorist infinitive) others and thus to transmit 
this true teaching on and on. The second aorist middle 
imperative wapdé6ov, “do thou deposit,” continues the 
idea of zapabyjxn, “deposit,” mentioned in 1:12, 14: 
guarding the true gospel himself (1:14), Timothy is 
at the same time to place it as a deposit with true and 
faithful (mo7oi) and at the same time competent 
people. 

This is the true apostolic succession of the ministry : 
not an uninterrupted line of hands laid on which ex- 
tends back to the apostles themselves so that all ordina- 
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tions which are not in that line are null and void; but 
a succession of true apostolic doctrine, the deposit of 
what we still hear from Paul in his writings, this held 
by us in faithful hearts with competency to teach 
others these same things. The apostle did not evidently 
expect the future teachers of the church to produce 
new or different teaching. The gospel is changeless 
in all ages. 

In 1:13 the position of zap’ éu0d lends it an emphasis 
which is not needed in 2:2, where the thought differs: 
“heard from me (who received these things by revela- 
tion, Gal. 1:12) 8&é many witnesses.” Plutarch has this 
use of the preposition; it is apparently used as a legal 
term (R., W. P.; B.-P. 281), “with the support of 
many witnesses,” re-enforced by their testimony. We 
decline to think of a formal catechism or of a kind 
of dogmatics which was used in preparing Timothy 
for baptism and for ordination, at which many wit- 
nesses were present to testify that “the things” had 
been properly transmitted to Timothy by Paul. Nor 
are the “many witnesses” the Old Testament writers, 
the corroborative witnesses of Paul’s gospel teachings. 
The aorist “which things thou hast heard” is constative: 
“heard many, many times from Paul throughout 
Timothy’s connection with him.” These “many wit- 
nesses” do not attest that Timothy so heard, but 
all testify together with Paul that his was, indeed, the 
gospel truth. 

3) After this preamble (v. 1, 2) Paul comes to 
the main admonition: Join in suffering what is bad 
as a noble soldier of Christ Jesus! This carries for- 
ward the imperative used in 1:8; but, as the reference 
to the soldier shows, with a new turn. In 1:8 the con- 
text “be not ashamed” makes xaxév in the verb mean 
“something bad,” of which one might be ashamed, i. e., 
something in the way of disgrace: “the testimony of our 
Lord” as constituting an unlawful religion, ‘‘me, his 
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prisoner,” a criminal guilty of a capital crime for 
advocating this unlawful religion in the empire. In the 
present connection, xaxév, the bad thing to be suffered, 
is all that a soldier has to undergo while serving in the 
army in which he has enlisted. Christ Jesus is the 
general; Timothy is to be one of his “noble” or excel- 
lent soldiers who is to endure jointly, namely with the 
whole army, notably with Paul and with all these wit- 
nesses. There is a strong incentive in o’jv: Timothy 
is not alone, he is surrounded by many others, all being 
noble soldiers of Christ Jesus. Will Timothy be a cow- 
ard among them, shrink from what in the very nature 
ef their profession all must endure? Paul uses the 
figure of a campaign already in I Tim. 1: 18. Only 
one side of soldiering is here emphasized, that of suf- 
fering what is bad; the other side, the vicious enemies 
who are to be fought by Christ’s army, is not 
stressed. 

4) Paul develops: Nobody soldiering entangles 
(involves) himself in the affairs of the (common 
course of) life in order that he may please him who 
enlisted him as soldier. The truth of this statement 
is obvious. The man who enlists steps out of the com- 
mon Bios or course of life. All its ordinary “affairs” 
no longer concern him. His enlistment assures him 
of support; it also takes him out of all other occupa- 
tions. His one aim and object is to be a soldier xadds 
— this word is a quiet oxymoron with xaxév in the verb 
of v. 3— which means to please and to earn the com- 
mendation of his enlister. In the case of Timothy this 
was Christ. The thought that Timothy is not to think 
of enriching himself in his office is not in the text but is 
inserted by some who seem to have the opinion that 
Timothy was avaricious. 

5) Brave soldiers, who distinguish themselves, 
receive decoration and preferment. Paul does not use 
this extension of the figure, for only some are thus 
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honored and advanced. For the added thought he 
has a better figure, one that is often used by him. 
Moreover also, if one contends (in an athletic event) 
he is not crowned unless he finish the contest law- 
fully, according to the rules of the game. Aé marks 
the new thought of distinction, and xai adds it to v. 4: 
“moreover also” — & xai go together. Our versions 
place the “also” so that it reads: if a soldier also goes 
in as an athlete, as in our army and navy football 
games. R., W. P., calls attention to the distinction be- 
tween the present subjunctive 407 and the aorist sub- 
junctive d6Ajon; but we cannot agree with him when 
he has the latter mean “engage in a particular contest.” 
Both verbs refer to a particular contest. The present 
subjunctive = “if one engages in an athletic event’; 
this does not assure him the wreath or garland ‘“‘unless 
(now effective aorist subjunctive) he lawfully (as the 
law of that event prescribes) completes the event.” 
From start to finish no infringement of the rules dare 
occur. To this day this rule is observed in all real 
athletic events. 

This added illustration is finely drawn. But we 
should not spoil it by thinking of athletic events between 
contenders, in which one is necessarily defeated, loses 
the crown, although he observed the rules as carefully 
as the victor. Paul’s tertiwm applies to athletic 
events in which a lone athlete tries for a record, and 
not only tries but achieves or exceeds the record. Even 
then, and that is the point, he loses the crown if in 
all things he does not finish in exact compliance with 
the rules; an infringement would be fatal. Here Paul 
has no opponent in mind just as in v. 4 he has no 
enemy of the soldier in mind; for this reason he also 
speaks only of one soldier and not of an army. The 
application to Timothy is most exact, especially in the 
light of 1:18. Strong with power from the Lord, Tim- 
othy is not only to use all this strength but also to 
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use it lawfully as the Lord prescribes, not infringing 
upon a single logos, not deviating from faith and love 
(1:13). Ah yes, how many run in record time and 
think they secure the crown, but here and there they 
run off the course of the logoz, run off the track of 
faith and love, and thus after all lose the crown. When 
we interpret the crown (wreath) we may perhaps use 
I Cor. 3:138-16. 

6) This illustration is added without a connective 
because it belongs to the one mentioned in v. 5, which 
it completes. The crown is bestowed only at the con- 
clusion of the athletic event (4:7, 8); note the aorist 
subjunctive in v. 5. But what about the time before 
the conclusion is reached? Here is the answer with 
a present, durative infinitive. Like the two previous 
iliustrations (soldier, athlete), this third, too, is axio- 
matic. Some think that Paul’s thought is stationary 
and merely sets forth what lies in “join in suffering 
what is bad” (v. 8, compare 1:8) ; hence they interpret 
the illustrations accordingly. But already v. 3 has men- 
tioned the ‘‘noble soldier.”’ Paul’s thought moves on, 
each figure bringing great additions. 

As v. 4 has no connective and is thus to be con- 
nected with v. 3, so v. 6 is to be considered with v. 5. 
The connective is found in v. 5. It joins two smaller 
sections, namely v. 3, 4 and v. 5,6. 1) A good soldier 
joins his fellow soldiers in enduring what is bad, his 
one aim is to please the commander with whom he 
has enlisted. 2) But while there is bad which is to 
be suffered nobly, there is a crown at the end as the 
athlete proves when he contends lawfully, and as the 
farmer also proves. There are fruits to be enjoyed 
for the toil expended. As always, Paul completes the 
subject: certainly much to endure, but all of it to be 
rewarded with highest, surest compensation, “having 
promise for the life that now is and for that which is to 
come” (I Tim. 4:8). 
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Here is the promise for the life that now is. The 
toiling farmer, it is necessary that he as first one take 
his share of the fruits. A statement of fact is enough 
in v. 4, 5; in the case of the farmer there is a necessity. 
He could not possibly toil on if he did not first take his 
share of his produce. It is immaterial whether we re- 
gard zpérov as an adverb or as a predicate apposition; 
it has the emphasis. The fact that the farmer (generic 
article) toils lies in the nature of his profession. 
Those who emphasize “toiling” get the false contrast 
with a lazy farmer whom Paul does not have in mind. 

Also the fact that he toils so that other people may 
have produce lies in the nature of the case. The whole 
world lives on the farmer’s produce. The point that 
Paul wishes to make is the fact that the farmer him- 
self must ever be the first “to take his share,” durative 
present, i. e., of every crop, year in and year out, 
whether he does this by eating or by selling his share. 
A peasant or a renter may have to turn over a 
share to the owner, an independent owner of a 
farm must pay his taxes; but every farmer must 
first have his share, otherwise his farming ceases quite 
promptly. 

The application lies on the surface. This is not 
the truth that Timothy and Paul and preachers gen- 
erally must have physical sustenance to do their 
spiritual work, the farmer takes his share of the very 
produce he raises for others. So Timothy and Paul, 
who toil for spiritual fruit for others, must ever and 
ever, as the very first ones, take of this spiritual fruit 
for themselves. They toil by preaching and teach- 
ing the gospel (1:11), and this toil produces faith, 
love, godlines, etc., precious “fruits” indeed. But 
unless they are the first to appropriate their share 
of these fruits they ‘soon cease to be the Lord’s 
farmers to produce anything for anybody. Yet the 
point which Paul would here make is the value, the 
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blessedness of the fruits, and the joy of having one’s 
share in them. Also this truth: there must be farmers 
to sustain the life of the world; there must be preachers 
to sustain the life of the church. Since this is a neces- 
sity in fact, the preachers sit at the very fountain, 
their very profession compels them to be the first to 
partake. 

7) Paul uses figures in v. 3-6, for these are 
briefer and more incisive than literal statements 
would be. But they must be correctly understood. 
Be understanding what I am saying! The present 
imperative is in place: “be applying your mind”; “con- 
sider” (our versions) would be a different verb. The 
idea is not that Paul’s figures are dark and difficult; 
they are quite lucid. But so much is concentrated into 
them that one must pause and think to apprehend it all. 
The words are so brief, one might read them too hastily 
and not comprehend all that they contain. The texts 
vary between 6 and 4a, the meaning being quite the 
same. The Scriptures are intended for our vois or 
mind, which God has given us so that we may use it. 
Preachers may often forget that fact when they are 
reading the inspired words. To be sure, these words 
are to be spiritually apprehended (I Cor. 2:14), but no 
man will so apprehend them if he is too lazy to use 
his mind. 

Paul adds the promise: For the Lord will give 
thee understanding in all respects. Svveous —= bringing 
things together and thus understanding them. For all 
spiritual things our thinking abilities, however keen 
and sharp, are not sufficient. The Lord must control, 
guide, enlighten our “‘understanding.”’ He is ever will- 
ing to give us “understanding” if we only let him give 
it, recognize his gift, and prize it. The Lord so gives 
by means of the very Word itself and never apart from 
that Word which is a lamp and a light, the source of 
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all true enlightenment. “Search the Scriptures,” and 
the Lord will give thee understanding; it does not come 
to one through the air. Ora et labora. 

The Lord, however, uses also his gracious providence 
in manifold ways. Experience helps to make many a 
passage clear. Teachers and fellow workers are placed 
into our path to help us. The Lord lets us find the book 
we need for this or for that purpose. He quickens our 
faculties, our memory. Sometimes we must wait, but 
sécea stands: “he will give.” Even the adverbial accus- 
ative 7a wdvra, and still more the phrase é& ao, mean 
only “in all respects” or “in every respect,’”’ and not 
“in all things” (B.-P. 1012, translates in jeder Hin- 
sicht). Paul does not say that Timothy is to under- 
stand “all things.” ‘All respects” is the meaning 
wherever this phrase occurs; see, for instance, 
Eph. .1:23. 


The Father 


8) The expression, “my child,” in verse 1 was 
written by a father’s pen. That father now also speaks 
about himself (v. 9) and does this with the significant 
verb xaxo7ra66, which resumes the verb used in v. 3 (also 
in 1:8): Paul is suffering what is bad, suffering as 
one who had done what is bad, and thus he is asking 
Timothy, his child, to join him (v. 3; 1:8). This is 
not all. In v. 11-13 we have an expressive climax in 
all the “we” verbs. Paul and Timothy are united, and 
both are joined to Christ Jesus, both are joined to him 
in suffering and in glory. See how well all this (v. 1-13) 
is written; va, let your mind dwell on it, for it is pre- 
cious indeed. 

Verse 7 concludes the first paragraph (v. 1-7); v. 
8 opens the new one and does so without a connective. 
Remember Jesus Christ as raised up from the dead, 
from David’s seed, in accord with my gospel, in con- 
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nection with which I am suffering what is bad to the 
extent of imprisonment as one suffering what is bad, 
but the Word of God is not imprisoned ! 

Luther renders the durative present imperative 
well: Halt’? im Gedatchtnis, “ever keep in memory Jesus 
Christ.” Now Paul places “Jesus” first and “Christ” 
second in order to indicate that the Jesus who lived 
on earth was the Christ. The perfect participle is 
predicative: remember him “as having been raised up 
from the dead,” as ever being the one so raised up. 
Because it is predicative the article is absent. Recall 
1:10: “having abolished the death and having brought 
to light life and incorruption.” What is here said about 
Christ’s condition is said in anticipation of v. 12. 

Some think that Paul is using an established 
formula, but this is Paul’s own, terse formulation 
which indicates the central gospel facts on which all 
preaching and all faith rest. When Paul names Jesus 
as one “raised up from the dead,” this involves his 
suffering and his death, and this as being vicarious, 
expiatory, sacrificial (see I Tim. 2:6); for the resur- 
rection of Jesus is God’s everlasting seal upon his ex- 
piation and attests its sufficiency and its acceptance 
by God. That is why the participle is passive: God 
raised him up. The phrase & vexpov is discussed at 
length in Matt. 17:10; Mark 9:9; Luke 9:7; John 
2:22; Acts 3:16. 

*Ex ozéppatos AaBid is a second predication (hence 
it has no article) ; it makes no difference whether we 
supply yedpevov or not: “as come from David’s seed,” 
the Greek does not need the copula when it intends 
to be terse. This phrase is not to be construed with _ 
“having been raised up.” Nor is the predication “from 
David’s seed” purposely placed out of the natural 
order. To be sure, Jesus’ being from David’s seed 
according to his human nature antedates his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, but chronology is not the deciding 
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factor here; it is qualification as prophecy already 
states (II Sam. 7:12; Ps. 182:11). He whom God 
raised from the dead had to be “from David’s seed” 
otherwise he could not have been the Messiah. 


In order to understand this predication and its im- 
mense importance we should note Matt. 22:41-46; Acts 
13 :29-37, and the golden cord that runs through the 
Gospels: “Son of David — Son of David,” in passages 
like Matt. 9:27; 12:23; 15:22; 20:30, 31; 21:9, 15 to 
mention only Matthew. This is the Messianic quali- 
fication. Those who find only the human nature of 
Jesus in this predicate are answered by Matt. 22:41-46. 
Moreover, who but a human being could have been 
raised up from the dead? 


“According to my gospel,” with its mild enclitic 
pov, in no way differentiates Paul’s gospel from others 
as though this alone contained these facts. Paul re- 
peatedly writes ““my”’ gospel (Rom. 2:16; 16:25) when 
he thinks of himself as one of the immediately called 
apostles who received the gospel by means of revela- 
tion (Gal. 1:12), from whom Timothy and all those 
in Asia had received it. Karé does not here indicate 
the norm in accord with which these things were ex- 
pressed, or in accord with which Timothy is to re- 
member them as B.-P. 635 states it; it indicates the 
place where certain facts are declared. We still say: 
“according to Matthew’s Gospel or Mark’s”; ‘‘accord- 
ing to the Scriptures,” and often, as Paul does here, 
place the phrase at the end. 

Some connect Timothy’s remembering with the pre- 
vious section, with the figures of the soldier, etc., or 
with the admonitions to suffer what is bad. Barnes 
is one of these: “Think of the Savior, now raised up 
from the dead after all the sorrows of this life, and 
jet this encourage you to bear your trials. There is 
nothing better fitted to enable us to endure the labors 
and trials of this life than to think of the Savior.” 
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But this verse faces forward and not backward; nor 
does it mention Jesus’ sufferings. The verbs that are 
compounded with ovv are yet to follow (v. 11). 
Paul is summing up the heart of his whole gos- 
pel in connection with which he is now suffering 
what is bad. 

In 1:8 he asks Timothy to join in suffering what 
is bad “for the gospel.” The thought is far higher than 
a comparing of our little suffering with that of Jesus, 
for our comfort. In 1:12 Paul says, ‘For this cause 
I am suffering.” So Timothy is now to remember the 
great cause, the great object, this Jesus according to 
Paul’s gospel, as set forth in his gospel. In v. 9 he 
is to remember “the Word of God” and then all the 
elect who are brought to glory by it. All this Timothy 
is to keep in mind as he looks at Paul, at Paul in his 
dungeon, a Schandmensch, xaxotpyos, “scoundrel,” and 
facing execution as such. After thus remembering and 
looking at Paul, v. 11-13 will take care of Timothy and 
will complete the joining begun in 1:8 and continued 
in 2:8 in the grandest way. 


Into the expression “raised up from the dead” von 
Hofmann inserts: “from the Totenreich,” his fictitious 
“realm of the dead.” This fiction has spread. We are 
told that at the time of his death the soul of Jesus did 
not pass into his Father’s hands, into heaven, but into 
an intermediate place between heaven and hell, whither 
all the souls of the dead go until judgment day (or 
until the millennium). There the soul of Jesus re- 
mained until it was brought back to his body. This 
fiction hag been elaborated. Jesus preached the gospel 
when he was in this Roman Catholic sort of place; in 
fact, we are told by some that gospel preaching still 
goes on in this Totenreich; it is a sort of infernal mis- 
sion work. We have discussed this subject elsewhere. 
Here we merely note the dying cry of Jesus (Luke 
23:46), the place where Stephen’s soul went (Acts 
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7:56-59), and the place where Paul’s soul wished to 
go (Phil. 1:23). 

9) In 1:8 Paul asks Timothy not to be ashamed 
of the Lord’s testimony and of me, his prisoner; here 
in 2:8, 9 we again have the two connected, Timothy 
is to remember Jesus, the sum and substance of Paul’s 
gospel, to remember that in connection with both Jesus 
and the gospel Paul is suffering what is bad. In 1:8 
Paul says only: “me, his prisoner,” and in 1:12, “I am 
suffering these things,” and adds “my chain” in 1:16. 
Now we get the full statement as to what Paul’s con- 
dition really is: “I am suffering what is bad to the 
extent (yéxp:) of imprisonment as one working what 
is bad.” 

In order properly to understand both xakora#s and 
kaxovpyos We Should get the full force of xaxdv, the bad- 
ness. Ramsay says: “exactly the tone of the Neronian 
period . . . refers to the flagitia, for which the Chris- 
tians were condemned under Nero, and for which they 
were no longer condemned in A. D. 112.” Flagitia = 
Schandtaten, Niedertraechtigkeiten; Cicero used the 
word by metonomy for Schandmenschen, Sallust for 
Boesewichter. Thus Paul says that he suffers the ut- 
most shame and disgrace as a criminal of the most 
shameful and disgraceful kind. See how this casts 
light on 1:8, 12, 16, not being ashamed, and on 1:8 and 
2:3, suffering disgrace. Aécua and also the masculine 
plural are regularly used to designate “imprisonment” 
and themselves do not mean “chains” as the “bonds” 
of our versions might lead us to assume. The fact that 
Paul was chained 1:16 states. Like one who had com- 
mitted the foulest crimes Paul was confined in a foul 
dungeon. 

See the interlocking chiastic terms: “in connection 
with which gospel I am suffering foul disgrace to the 
extent of imprisonment as a foul criminal — but the 
Word of God has not been imprisoned.” One chiasm 
is: in connection with which (my gospel) — I suffer 
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disgrace as a disgraceful actor — but the Word of God. 
Tied into this are: ‘‘to the extent of imprisonment — 
has not been imprisoned.” This wording is masterly. 
We are first led down to the lowest depth: my gospel 
has brought me down, down to this deepest shame and 
disgrace of foul imprisonment. Then with a trium- 
phant bound we rise upward: but the Word of God, 
which my gospel is, has not been imprisoned. For my 
gospel men could do this to me but with God and God’s 
Word they can do nothing. Me men can silence, but. 
that is far, far from silencing God. The perfect Sdéderar 
has a strong present force (like the perfect participle 
regarding Jesus in v. 8) : “has not been and thus is not 
now imprisoned” (bound as Iam). Who can stop the 
glorious, triumphant Word of God? “The testimony 
of our Lord” (1:8) no man can silence. The apostle’s 
living voice may be smothered in his own blood, what. 
his Lord speaks through him still resounds in the wide 
world. 

Ah, yes, let Timothy ever remember this Lord, 
raised up and glorious, from David’s seed as David’s. 
Lord — his Word triumphs. 


10) Forthis reason I am enduring everything for 
the sake of the elect in order that also they may ob- 
tain salvation, that (which is) in connection with 
Christ Jesus in company with eternal glory. 


We do not construe: “but the Word of God is not. 
bound on this account (8&2 roto), i. e., because I am 
suffering as a bound criminal in prison. The phrase 
8 rovro regularly begins a new sentence, and it is nat- 
ural to think that it does so here. Because the Word 
of God is not bound, “I bravely endure, remain and 
hold out under everything.” Read Trench on imopory: 
brave perseverance under suffering; the verb is used 
in the same sense here and in v.12. If the Word were 
also fettered and silenced, it would be useless for Paul 
to hold out as he does. 
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The Word is free and goes on winning souls for 
salvation. It is unusual that two &d phrases should 
be found so close together in one sentence, and yet this 
expresses Paul’s thought clearly. The first phrase 
looks back to the Word which is not bound, the second 
looks forward to the elect who are saved by this Word. 
The thought thus advances even as the Word is never 
without the elect. 

“The elect” are not such in the Calvinistic sense, 
a fixed number chosen by a mysterious, absolute decree, 
for whom Christ made his limited atonement, who 
alone receive the serious call, whom an irresistible 
grace then saves. In the Biblical sense they are the 
saints and believers chosen as such in Christ, all of 
whom must make their calling and election sure 
(II Pet. 1:10). When we consider election, the idea 
of eternity should not be stressed over against that of 
time, in which the elect live; or the reverse, time over 
against eternity. Eternity is timelessness and is 
wholly inconceivable to our finite minds. C. Tr. 1085, 
66: “The entire Holy Trinity, God Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, directs all men to Christ, as the Book of 
Life, in whom they should seek the eternal election of 
the Father.” “They should hear Christ, who is the 
Book of Life and God’s eternal election of all God’s 
children to eternal life: He testifies to all men with- 
out distinction that it is God’s will ‘that all men should 
come to him,’ who labor and are heavy laden with sin, 
in order that he may give them rest and save them, 
Matt. 11:28” (70). The election of the elect must ever 
be viewed thus, in the connection in which II Thess. 
2:13 places it. 

Just because Paul’s supreme interest for his own 
soul and for his office (1:11) is the conquering Word 
of God (v. 9), he “holds out valiantly under every- 
thing for God’s elect that also they (like himself) may 
obtain (or attain to) salvation, this blessed salvation 
(note the article defining it) in connection with Christ 
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Jesus (how connected with him we know) accompanied. 
by (yerd) eternal glory.” The purpose of God, Christ, 
their Word and gospel has become Paul’s life’s pur- 
pose. No suffering is too great for him if it in any way 
and to any degree supports this purpose, which in- 
cludes his own salvation, but oh, also that of so many 
others. 

It is one of those useless questions to ask whether 
Paul thought only of the elect who lived in his own 
time or of the elect of all times. Although he is dead, 
he still speaketh. The office of the apostles, although. 
as active bearers of it they have long ago died, still 
operates through their Word which is God’s own. Even 
the severest endurance is brief, but salvation with 
its accompanying glory is eternal. 

11) Thou, “my child” (v. 1-7), I, thy father (v.. 
8-10), and now “‘we” jointly with Christ (ovv in the 
verbs). This is perfect in connection and reaches its. 
conclusion in the great summation. Even this we 
should note: a strong ‘“‘thou”’ with reference to Tim-. 
othy in v. 1, a strong ékeivos with reference to Christ: 
in v. 18, but no éyoinv. 9,10. Faithful the statement: 
If, indeed, we died with him we shall also live with. 
him; if we are enduring we shall also reign with him; 
if we shall deny him, also he on his part will deny us; 
if we are faithless, he on his part remains faithful, for 
to deny himself he is not able. 

We regard ydp as confirmatory: If, “indeed,” we 
died — if this actually be the fact. This frees us from 
the vain search which looks for “the faithful or trust-. 
worthy logos’’ in the preceding verses and then finds. 
nothing that is satisfactory. The great reliable state-. 
ment follows: “If, indeed, we died,” etc. We see that. 
Paul is not quoting some ancient Christian hymn as. 
some think. They say that this explains the yép which 
he retained when quoting. Although we have sym- 
metry in the sentences, this is not poetry but Paul’s. 
own prose. 
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Condition — conclusion: as sure as is the one, so 
sure is the other. All these are conditions of reality; 
in each the fact stated is considered as being true. Tép 
emphasizes the assumed reality, and while it is found 
only in the first condition likewise affects all the other 
conditions: if, indeed, we died — if, indeed, we en- 
dure, etc. Two conditions are positive; two are neg- 
ative. Rhetorically one doubles in order to make a 
thought emphatic; one also places positive and negative 
together for complete clearness of thought. The last 
conclusion: “he on his part remains faithful,” forms 
a sharp contrast and thus enables Paul to add the final 
statement which brings all the balanced clauses down 
to the final unit point, where in that unit: “deny him- 
self he cannot” the whole elaboration ends. 

“If, indeed, we died,” aorist, past — “if we are 
enduring,” present — “if we shall deny,” future. Past 
occurrence — present state — future happening. These 
tenses are decisive in answer to those who think that 
‘if, indeed, we died with him” refers to physical death, 
a martyr’s death. Both ydép and the aorist tense ex- 
clude this thought. Paul and Timothy had not as yet 
died physically either by martyrdom or otherwise. Why 
should Paul put such a death first and the continuous 
enduring second when the order of the two is always 
the reverse? The statement that the aorist “died’’ is 
used because such a death precedes “‘shall live” breaks 
down when we look at the other clauses in all of which 
the same precedence appears and no aorist is needed 
for its indication. 

This is the death which occurs in baptism by con- 
trition and repentance. It is expressed in mystical lan- 
guage: “we died together with him.” See Rom. 6:4, 
etc., where this language is fully explained. It has 
nothing to do with mysticism or mysteriousness. In 
the mystical terms we have great concentration, but a 
concentration of facts: the one fact happened to 
Christ: he died on the cross; the other happened to us: 
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“we died” to sin. The interval of time between the 
two deaths is omitted. Because the one death caused 
fhe other, because the latter rests on the former, ovv 
combines them: “we died together with him.” If we 
truly did so die, of which there is no doubt in the case 
of Paul and of Timothy, it is equally certain: “we shall 
live together with him.” As he, risen from the dead 
(v. 8), lives to die no more, so by virtue of his life we 
“shall live together with him” in heaven forever. Here 
the distant extremes: joint death in the past — joint 
living in the heavenly future are connected. The two 
form a paradox: having died — future living. 

“We” in the verbs = Paul and Timothy. The fact 
that what is true of them is true also of all other Chris- 
tians is self-evident. 

12) Between the two extremes, the death in the 
past and the life in the future, lies our present endur- 
ance: “if we are enduring we shall also reign together 
with him.” We think that Paul might have used the 
mystical “are enduring together with him” just as he 
uses it in the conclusion: “‘we shall reign together with 
him.” This ig really his thought although Christ’s 
enduring has been completed long since. His death 
and his enduring were expiatory, for us, ours are only 
confessional, together with him. The Greek does not 
need the pronoun with these verbs, the Greek under- 
stands without the use of “him.” Some are called upon 
to resist even unto blood (Heb. 12:4), to endure a 
great fight of afflictions (Heb. 10:32), like Paul, not 
counting life dear in defense of the gospel (Acts 
20:24). Here is where death by martyrdom is 
touched. 

“Shall reign” exceeds “shall live.” This second 
paradox is just as tremendous as the first. Here we 
“endure,” literally, “remain under,” others trample 
all over us; there we shall reign as royalties with no 
one above us save Christ, and we are actually associ- 
ated with him: sitting with him in his throne as he 
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sits in his Father’s (Rev. 3:21; 20:4, 6). Here belong 
all those passages that speak of the crown such as 4:8; 
James 1:12; I Pet. 5:4; Rev. 2:10. Human imagina- 
tion fails to visualize this exaltation. Say “reign” or 
“crown” like this, and the chiliast has no trouble in 
conjuring up his millennium despite all Scripture to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

These mighty promises have a reverse: “if we 
shall deny him” (the English needs the pronoun), dis- 
own, as Peter once denied: “I do not know the man.” 
The condition still visualizes reality and is not changed 
to potentiality: “if we should deny,” even though Paul 
refers to Timothy and to himself. The future tense is 
in place because both are now nobly confessing. Paul 
is almost quoting Jesus (Matt. 10:33). Permanent 
denial is referred to; Peter repented of his denial. The 
days soon came when the pagan authorities demanded 
of the Christians the denial of Christ by sacrifice to a 
pagan god or by sprinkling incense on an altar and 
naming the emperor as god. Paul has no more restric- 
tion in the verb than Jesus has in Matt. 10:33: denial 
is fatal whatever its form. 

The two éxeivos are very emphatic: “also he on his 
part will deny us” before his Father in heaven. In 
Mark 8:38; Luke 9:26 Jesus used also the word “to 
be ashamed of” (see it in 1:8, 12, 16). No retribu- 
tion could be more just. Only one who has confessed 
can turn about and deny. He who by denial now cuts 
himself off from Christ and so faces him on the last 
day must not expect that Christ will be equally false 
and will then confess where he ought to deny. 

13) This already trenches on the fourth state- 
ment: “if we are faithless” (R. V.), which is better 
than: “if we believe not” (A. V.) because of the con- 
text: “he on his part remains faithful.” Yet to be 
faithless is to give up believing, to be “faithless” in 
this fatal way. The present tense is used at the end 
because in general propositions the present is the rule, 
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and this last statement is intended to be general. 
Though we are false, no matter when or where or how, 
“he on his part”? remains ever absolutely faithful and 
true. This means more than that he keeps his word in 
promise and in threat; this speaks of his very charac- 
ter and nature. ~ 

The final clause is not a mere attached reason for 
the last two “if” propositions. It applies to all the 
statements and makes all of them a faithful logos. It 
thus forms the keystone which closes the arch: “for to 
deny himself he is not able.” Christ cannot contra- 
dict himself, prove false to himself, in the end disown 
what he was before. We must ever deny our evil na- 
ture; and some may do the reverse, deny their new 
spiritual nature. Men expect Christ to act in the same 
way on judgment day: deny all his warning threats, 
give them and thus himself the lie, and let these his 
deniers enter heaven as do his faithful believers. Od 
Svivara, “he is not able.’ Count on the changeless Christ 
to all eternity. 


Present Thyself as a Workman That Needs 
Not to Be Ashamed 


14) This half of the chapter is a unit. The con- 
necting link is dveraicywvrov (v. 15), “needing not to be 
ashamed,” which continues the “not to be ashamed” 
occurring in 1:8, 12, 16, and the thought of shame and 
disgrace that lies in the xaxév found in the verbs “‘suffer 
disgrace” in 1:8; 2:3, 9. After being thus joined to 
what precedes, the admonition advances to Timothy’s 
work, which he is to do so that he needs not to be 
ashamed. 


Cutting the Word of Truth Straight 


Of these things put them in remembrance, 
earnestly testifying in the sight of the Lord, not to be 
battling about words for no useful result, (only) for 
upsetting those hearing. 
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Timothy is at the head of all the Asian churches. 
After himself taking to heart “these things” which 
Paul is writing to him, he is ever to keep reminding 
all the churches of them. By “these things” Paul re- 
fers to all that he has thus far said. Here the “we” of 
v. 11-13 broadens out so as to include believers gen- 
erally. The imperative needs no personal object; its 
tense, however, implies that Timothy has been doing 
what Paul urges him to continue to do, and that the 
churches have been hearing these things from Timothy. 

“Earnestly testifying in the sight of the Lord” 
(see I Tim. 5:21) is modal, and Paul adds the negative 
side: “not to be battling about mere words,” not to 
engage in logomachies (the noun that is used in I Tim. 
6:4), quibbling about words. The two ézi phrases 
speak about the result: “for no useful result,” ‘for 
nothing that is useful” as the outcome; to which is 
added what the only result would be: “(only) for up- 
setting those hearing” by such foolish discussions. 

We see that Timothy still had to contend against 
people like those mentioned in I Tim. 6:3, etc.; this 
kind often still bothers the church. Abiding by the 
ipsissima verba of Scripture, letting no one tamper with 
them, is not engaging in battles about words but is 
guarding the Lord’s logoi as he commands (John 
14:23, 24), both the vessels of the sacred word and the 
divine truth they contain. B.-D. 389 changes the infin- 
itive to the present imperative on inferior textual 
authority ; »7 is the proper negative with the infinitive 
while ot8év is proper in the phrase (R. 947). 


15) Thesecond admonition is still more compre- 
hensive: Be diligent to present thyself to God as 
one tested, a workman not needing to be ashamed, 
(ever) cutting straight the Word of the truth. 

The aorist imperative and its aorist infinitive are 
constative; the action, which is in reality durative, is 
viewed as a unit, the present participle at the end 
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spreading it out in its progress. Thus the aorist im- 
perative also comes with more force. When we pre- 
sent ourselves to men (“those hearing us,” v. 14) as 
preachers of the Word we must ever be conscious of 
the fact that we are also presenting ourselves to God 
in everything that we say or do (doctrine and prac- 
tice) in regard to his Word. How this thought ought 
to drive out even loose carelessness, to say nothing 
about arrogant opinions, following human authorities, 
popular errors and practices! One concern should 
possess us completely: to be diligent to present our- 
selves (aorists) to God ‘“‘as tested” (predicative accus- 
ative), a favorite term of Paul’s. We should be as 
cotns that are tested for purity of metal and for ade- 
quate weight and are accepted only after such a test 
(“approved,” our versions). 

“As one tested” has an apposition: ‘fas a work- 
man not needing to be ashamed” in the eyes of God. 
We see at once how this repeats the note struck in 1:8, 
12, 16 although it is now advanced to Timothy’s work. 
Like 80xiyos, also dveraicywros is passive; it does not 
merely mean “unashamed” but “not forced to be 
ashamed,” namely by the fatal disapproval of God. 
Many are now proud, unashamed, challenging their 
faithful fellow workers to try to put them to shame, 
feeling very secure and laughing at their judgment; 
alas, when the eye of God at last examines them re- 
garding their work, utter, eternal shame will over- 
whelm them. 

A second apposition to the predicative “attested” 
carries the thought to completion: “(ever) cutting 
straight the Word of the truth.” The participle means 
just this. Paul is not referring to the main things in 
the Word in contrast to the minor things. ‘The truth” 
is not cut into main and minor pieces with the idea 
that one may disregard the latter just so he properly 
cuts out the former. Some interpreters introduce the 
idea.of “roads” that are laid out straight, and some 
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debate as to whether the idea of “straight” or of “cut- 
ting” is the main idea. So we have the R. V. margin: 
“holding a straight course in the Word of the truth,” 
which some modify and translate: “going straight to 
the main thing in the truth” and not bothering with 
minor things. 

The A. V. follows Luther: “rightly dividing the 
Word of truth,” which is often taken to mean properly 
dividing between law and gospel; the R. V. translates: 
“handling aright.” One has thought of running a 
straight furrow, another of a mason cutting stones 
straight; to which R., W. P., replies, why not let the 
tentmaker Paul think of cutting straight the camel- 
hair cloth for tents? and adds: “Certainly plenty of 
exegesis is crooked enough (crazy-quilt patterns) to 
call for careful cutting to set it straight.” Robertson 
is close to the point. 

Cut the Word of the truth (and the whole of it 
is “the truth,” appositional genitive or genitive of 
substance) straight when you present it to others by 
preaching and teaching. That is what preachers and 
teachers are to do. When they do not cut the Word of 
the truth straight and true, the result is “nothing 
useful, only something that upsets those hearing” (v. 
14). Such preachers abuse the Word, and their hear- 
ers suffer the terrible effect. 

Oh, what maltreatment of the heavenly Word, and 
thus of immortal souls! And to think that such men 
call themselves experts, master-workmen in the Word! 
God’s Word they cut and slash as if it were the word 
of men. The eternal truth they cut up as being so 
many “outworn categories of thought” to be made over 
into something that is thought to be modern, up-to- 
date, as if the sin and woe in the world today were not 
the same old sin and woe of all the ages. Cain’s mur- 
der is as modern as any murder on today’s front page. 

16) Verse 15 states what Timothy’s life business 
is to be. But profane babblings (see I Tim. 6:20) 
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turn thy back on! The middle of zepitornw. = to turn 
around, which means to turn the back on something in 
contempt. “To shun,” “to avoid,” in our versions, “to 
give a wide berth to,” are inexact and also lose the con- 
tempt that lies in this act. In I Tim. 6:20 the verb 
“turn away from’ is slightly less expressive. Such 
stuff is unworthy of any consideration, certainly not of 
refutation. Contempt is the correct answer to it. 


One reason for turning the back on these bab- 
blings is offered. For they progress farther forward 
in ungodliness, and their word as gangrene will have 
pasture — to whom belong Hymeneus and Philetus, 
of a kind who missed the mark as regards the faith, 
declaring the resurrection already to have occurred 
and are overturning the faith of some. 


“They progress” has an indefinite subject; Paul 
scorns to name these babblers and mentions only two 
names in v. 17 and singles these out because they are 
notorious by having progressed entirely out of the 
faith. The fact that the indefinite “they” is, indeed, 
the subject the following airév, “their,” dv, “of whom,” 
olrwes, “of what kind,” show. “The babblings” (a nom- 
inative drawn from the accusative) cannot be regarded 
as the subject because “babblings” never “beat or 
hammer forward” (poxédrrw). True, én rAciov is usually 
used without a genitive (see the verb with the ézi 
phrases in 3:9, 18) whereas here the genitive follows: 
literally, “beat forward for more of ungodliness’”; yet 
in later Greek this verb is always intransitive (M.-M. 
542), and accordingly the proposal to make doeBelas an 
accusative plural object lacks support. 


17) These babblers will progress in ungodliness 
inwardly, and epexegetical xai states how: “their log- 
os,” with which they occupy themselves, “like (eating) 
gangrene will have pasture,” to eat more and more 
ravenously. The figure is striking but only too true. 
The term is medical and denotes cancer, gangrene, 
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“canker” (A. V. =spreading ulceration). These peo- 
ple, Paul intends to say, are incurable; their disease 
“will eat” on and on, and the more one argues with 
them with the idea of curing them, the more their dis- 
ease is caused to spread in their system. 

“Of whom are” is the Greek idiom for “to whom 
belong,” see I Tim. 1:20 where Hymeneus is mentioned. 
This was apparently the same man; he was one of the 
two whom Paul had to expel from the church. We 
have no further knowledge concerning Philetus. These 
two were notorious examples and are named as such 
in order to illustrate Paul’s point. 

18) The indefinite relative is qualitative and thus 
refers also to others besides the two that are named: 
“of a kind who missed (we say: have missed) the 
mark (this verb occurs in I Tim. 1:6; 6:21) as regards 
the faith” (objective, quae creditur, the Christian 
truth and doctrine which is believed by us, it is so 
used in I Tim. 4:1; 6:10, 12, 21) ; they made shipwreck 
(I Tim. 1:19). The participle states how this hap- 
pened: “by declaring the resurrection already to have 
occured,” namely in baptism and conversion. Some 
think of the later Gnostic teaching to this effect; but 
this does not extend back to Paul’s time. The Apostles’ 
Creed opposes it with its capkés dvécracw, “the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh” (German Auferstehung des 
Fleisches), which is modified in our English form of 
the Creed: “the resurrection of the body.” Zahn, 
Introduction II, 129. 

To spiritualize the resurrection in this way sub- 
verts the faith. Any denial of the physical resurrec- 
tion, as Paul has shown so fully in I Cor. 15:12-20, 
involves denial of Christ’s physical resurrection and 
thus destroys the very basis of the faith. Rationalism 
and modernism do this today and thus place them- 
selves beyond the pale of Christianity. It may be that 
from this we can gather what some of these babblings 
and logomachies were, namely quibblings about utter- 
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ances of Paul’s regarding our actual spiritual resur- 
rection (Rom. 6:3, 4; Eph. 2:6; Col. 2:12), attempts 
to play off these words against what Paul taught about 
the physical resurrection (compare I Cor. 15; I Thess. 
4:18-18; see Jesus’ words in John 5:28, etc.). 

The last clause has a finite verb, for it adds the fact 
that, besides missing the mark, as indicated, to their 
own damage these babblers “are overthrowing the 
faith of some” (objective, B.-P. 1063), upsetting the 
doctrine which some have hitherto held with all the 
churches, substituting their xevodwria (“empty talk,” 
v. 16) in place of this doctrine. Here Paul refers to 
the outward spread of this heresy. The present tense 
may be conative: “trying to overturn” some. But in 
either case “some” does not read as if the success of 
these babblers was very great. 

19) Nevertheless, although some miss the mark 
and turn away as did the two that are named, the 
solid foundation of God stands, having this seal: The 
Lord did know those who are his; and: Stand off 
from unrighteousness, everyone naming the Lord’s 
name! 

The masculine 6 Oenéduos is the only nominative sin- 
gular of this word that occurs in the New Testament; 
Rev. 21:14 has the masculine plural accusative; the 
neuter plural appears in Acts 16:26, in the LXX, in 
Attic Greek. R. 262 and others are evidently mistaken 
when they regard 6é OeuédAws as an adjective, Aidos being 
understood, so that this = “the foundation stone.” We 
have the noun: “the foundation,” the one laid down 
by God. This foundation is variously understood: the 
promises of God — fides Dei immota — the Christian 
religion — the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh 
— predestination (Calvin) — the doctrines of the Old 
and the New Testament — divine grace and truth — 
Christ crucified and risen — or leaving the term unde- 
termined altogether. 
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The A. V. translates: “the foundation of God 
standeth sure,” margin “steady”; but the adjective is 
attributive: “the solid foundation,” not predicative. 
This foundation is named asa solid one and as one not 
to be overthrown because of the double seal which it 
bears: “those who are the Lord’s” — then individual- 
izing: “everyone naming the Lord’s name. The solid 
foundation of God is the church. This observation is 
to the point: Paul uses the figure of “the foundation” 
because this contains the idea of solidity, immovable- 
ness. There is no contrast with a superstructure that 
is placed on this foundation. See these two figures in 
I Tim. 3:15: the church is a pillar and in the next 
breath the pofouce, Grundfeste, each idea being com- 
plete in itself and not conflicting with the other. We 
still call something that is founded, permanently laid 
down: “such and such a person’s foundation.” This 
is “God’s foundation,” it is certainly “solid”; hell can- 
not overthrow it, nor can these babblers. It “stands,” 
éornxev, perfect tense but always used as a present. 

“As having this seal’ does not mean having “this 
inscription” as though this were an allusion to the 
practice of painting inscriptions over a door or carving 
legends on foundations or on cornerstones. A seal is 
more than an inscription. The seal is used for various 
purposes, such as indicating ownership, inviolability, 
guarantee, certification, etc.; here the two legends con- 
stituting the seal lead us to think especially of guar- 
antee. It should not be said that a foundation, in the 
sense here intended, can have no seal, that such an 
idea is incongruous. All the great foundations founded 
by wealthy men in our time and bearing their name 
stand under a legal documentary state seal, and this 
makes the foundation so permanent. So also God’s 
foundation, the church, in its solidity stands under the 
special seal which fixes and guarantees this foundation 
beyond any alteration or possible dissolution. Yet in 
the case of a human foundation even the strongest 
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legal seal and documentation are bound to fail sooner 
or later, and the foundation suffers dissolution. Not 
so God’s foundation under God’s seal. 

This seal reads for one thing: “The Lord knew 
those who are his.” Review the difference between 
oi8a and ywooxw (v. 12 and 18) and then mark the aorist 
tense. As is the case in Matt. 7:23 and John 10:14 and 
elsewhere, the verb is here to be understood in its most 
pregnant sense, which involves to the full the relation 
of the subject to the object (the Lord to his own): 
cognoscere cum affectu et effectu, “to know with appro- 
priating affection and effect,” the definition of the 
Lutheran fathers, none better has as yet been produced. 
R., W. P., calls the aorist ‘“‘timeless”: “the Lord know- 
eth” (irrespective of time). In a manner “timeless” 
is correct, for this aorist is dated in eternity: “the 
Lord knew those who are his” before time was, in all 
eternity. Moulton, Hinleitung 183, calls this aorist 
constative, as “gathering into one perspective all the 
successive moments of ywacxwo. cé in John 17:3”; but 
this present subjunctive in John sheds no light on this 
or on any other aorist, whether it be ingressive, con- 
stative, historical, or something else. 

This is a seal which, once affixed to God’s founda- 
tion, guarantees permanency, makes dissolution im- 
possible. It was affixed in eternity and reads: "Eyvw 
Kupws tovs dvras atrov, 1. e., in all eternity the Lord knew 
with appropriating and effective love all that are his 
in all the ages of time, from the first one who is his to 
the last one at the last day. A tremendous seal! God 
knew them, knew them in eternity, these who are his. 
That settles the matter forever. “They that are his” 
are the foundation of God, and God’s knowing them 
eternally is their seal. The fathers are right when they 
quote II Tim. 2:19 together with John 10:28 (C. Tr. 
1093, 89). Here is comfort, indeed, for all “who are 
his,” not the comfort of Calvin’s absolute, mysterious 
decree by which some were reprobated in all eternity, 
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but the comfort of God’s effective knowledge which 
saw us from birth to death and from the first instant 
of faith to its triumph in the hour of death, embracing 
us as his own. This seal stands with the foundation; 
the ages of the world never change a single letter of it. 

The whole power of this seal lies in the historical 
aorist. To make this aorist constative or “timeless” 
dissipates the very point that is essential for the seal. 
This seal was affixed once, not progressively. "Ey is 
this seal. “The Lord knew’; that sealed “those who 
are his,” sealed them as God’s foundation from eter- 
nity to eternity. This comfort is so great when we 
now see some giving up the faith and falling away 
(v.18). There are unfaithful members; but the Lord 
“never knew” them (Matt. 7:23); they never dis- 
turbed his eternal foundation. “Those who are his” 
are otherwise called the elect, thus in v. 10 and in I Pet. 
1:2, “elect according to foreknowledge of God the 
Father in connection with sanctification of spirit for 
obedience and sprinkling of Jesus Christ’s blood’; 
II Thess. 2:13: “God hath chosen you from the begin- 
ning for salvation in connection with sanctification of 
spirit and faith in truth.” 

As these two passages show, the words: “Stand off 
from unrighteousness, everyone naming the Lord’s 
name!” are an integral part of the seal and not a mere 
appendix. This dictum is often regarded as an ad- 
monition such as might appear anywhere in this letter. 
“God’s foundation” — “those who are his” bear as 
their great seal the fact that “the Lord knew” them 
as such. This is the invisible part and is even dated 
in eternity, in the mind of God. They equally bear as 
their great seal the effective command that every- 
one of them “stand away from unrighteousness.” 
This is the visible part which is dated in time and this 
life. Look at them; this injunction marks and stamps 
them, has ever been their unchanged and unchangeable 
seal. One sees on “everyone” of them this seal, not as 
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an injunction yet to be obeyed, but as one that is ever 
effectively and once for all actually being obeyed. Their 
inward heart and character, together with their visible 
life, ever cry: “I do, I do stand away!” By “naming 
the Lord’s name,” by confessing the revelation which 
the Lord has made of himself, the revelation by which 
he “knows (ywéoxw, John 17:3) the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent,” by which knowing he 
savingly embraces God, everyone thereby stands off 
and away from unrighteousness, repudiates, has al- 
ready repudiated it. 

The Lord’s évoua is not merely some name for God 
but the revelation by which he makes himself known; 
by which in faith we embrace him; naming that onoma 
is confessing that revelation as held by faith. Isa. 
26:18. To stand off from unrighteousness is unduly 
narrowed by Bengel who thinks the abstract “unright- 
eousness” =— the concrete unrighteous men, like the 
profane babblers mentioned in v. 16, 17. All unright- 
eousness is referred to. Nobody can be “his,’”’ God’s, 
who does not bear the mark of separation from un- 
righteousness. 

How the two parts of this seal, the one part occur- 
ring in eternity, that he knew his own, and the other 
part in time, that in us is exhibited the command to 
stand off from unrighteousness — how these fit to- 
gether and form one seal our finite minds cannot un- 
derstand. We cannot even comprehend eternity and 
the workings of God’s eternal mind, to say nothing 
more. See the remarks on v. 10, “the elect.” On 
judgment day, as Matt. 25:34-40 show, all the world 
shall see the elect, whom God knew, stood off from 
unrighteousness, and how the rest did not. 

Kupus seems to signify God. Paul’s two state- 
ments, which he calls “the seal” of God’s foundation, 
are not quotations. The first is generally referred to 
Num. 16:5, LXX, which does not agree with the He- 
brew; some think of John 10:14, which does not agree 
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in tense. For Paul’s second sentence an allusion to 
Num. 16:26 or to Isa. 52:11 is assumed. It is best 
to assume that both of Paul’s statements are his own 
formulation which voice the two pertinent Scripture 
thoughts. 


Distinguishing the Different Utensils 
in the Great House 


20) Aéis not adversative, for it does not introduce 
a contrary thought; it is parenthetical and introduces 
a preliminary thought that is preparatory to what fol- 
lows. What follows still speaks about the master- 
workman who is to present himself as one who needs 
not be ashamed. In v. 14-19 he will cut the Word 
straight and will deal accordingly with men like 
Hymeneus and Philetus. In v. 20-26 he will also dis- 
tinguish between the different utensils in the house 
and will deal gently with church members who are in 
danger of being misled. In v. 14-19 the consideration 
is the Una Sancta, the church invisible, God’s solid 
foundation with its seal, those who are his, etc. In 
v. 20-26 the consideration is the church visible which 
has two general classes of members and differences 
also among those in each class. Aé introduces this as a 
preliminary consideration. 

Now in a large house there are not only utensils of 
gold and silver but also of wood and earthenware, and 
some for honor, and some for dishonor. 

This is how the external, visible church appears, 
namely the members who are regarded as belonging 
to it. We see at once that we are to hear about these 
varying utensils of a large house, large because it con- 
tains so many, and not about the house itself, its stones, 
its walls, ete. The house is mentioned only because 
it houses all these varied utensils. To connect this 
with v. 19 by thinking that this indefinite “large house” 
has been erected or is in process of erection on the very 
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definite foundation of God is not practicable. Paul is 
not concerned with the house as a house; in fact, oixos 
ig used in its first meaning, “a dwelling,” any large- 
sized human habitation. In this verse we have only 
the illustration. In the application nothing more is 
said about the house; the application limits itself to 
the utensils, cxe’n, Which are not only dishes, pans, pots 
but anything that is used in a great, rich house, from 
things made of gold and of silver down to the cheap- 
est and those that are of no particular value. 

There are two classes of utensils but a variation 
also in each of these. We recall I Cor. 3:12, where we 
have the same variation in regard to durable and in- 
durable building material. The gold and the silver 
utensils are the true members of the church visible, and 
their being “for honor” means that they will always 
be prized and kept and never thrown away. Yet some 
are of gold and most precious, the faith, love, work of 
such members are of the highest value; some are of 
silver, members that are less precious. Two words are 
enough to illustrate this minor point of difference. 

The utensils of wood and of earthenware are per- 
sons who are only outwardly members of the visible 
church; they are “for dishonor,” which does not mean 
for dirty use but unprized, eventually discarded and 
thrown on the junk heap. Nobody throws utensils that 
are made of gold and of silver out with the junk. We 
now see why the division is made between “gold and 
silver” on the one hand, “wood and earthenware” on 
the other, and why no other materials are mentioned, 
for that would spoil the illustration, i. e., its tertiwm 
comparationis. Paul’s tertium is disregarded when we 
introduce all the household utensils and convert his 
simple illustration with its one point into an allegory 
with many points. Even among the utensils that are 
destined sooner or later to be junked there are differ- 
ences, but these make no difference as to the fate of 
these utensils. 
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“For honor” and “for dishonor” do not refer to the 
use that is made of these utensils, some being intended 
for noble, some for ignoble use. Nothing is said about 
their use, for this is not the point; the one and only 
point is preciousness, some utensils being so precious 
as never to be thrown away, some so cheap as to be 
readily thrown away. 


21) If, then, one keeps himself clean of these he 
will be a utensil for honor, sanctified, well serviceable 
for the Master, prepared for every good work. 


The condition is one of expectancy, for who would 
expect any person to turn himself from gold or silver 
into wood or earthenware? The application is left 
general: “if, then, anyone,” for it applies to all true 
members of the church and not merely to Timothy. 
The illustration and the reality are interwoven so as 
to bring out the point. But this, of necessity, strains 
the illustration. In the case of lifeless household uten- 
sils it is the rule: once a thing of gold or of silver 
always a thing of gold or of silver, and this is, of 
course, also true with regard to things of wood or of 
earthenware. But that is not the case with regard to 
the living persons here illustrated. They may change 
from gold and silver to wood and earthenware, from 
genuine to mere outward church members. _Illustra- 
tions must frequently be strained in this way: they 
only touch the reality, indicate it only in a weak way; 
they are on a poor, low plane, the reality on a far 
higher plane. We should, therefore, accept the strain 
and not force the reality down to the illustration or 
the illustration up to the reality. 

So here: if a person keeps himself clean (reality), 
aorist, effectively clean from these (figure: these val- 
ueless utensils) he will be (reality) a utensil for honor 
(figure). We see without difficulty what “keep clean 
from these” means, the more so since “stand off from 
unrighteousness” precedes in v. 19. While no such 
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action can be predicated of lifeless household utensils, 
this action can be and is here predicated of us who 
belong to the church. In our contact with merely out- 
ward members we may contarainate ourselves with 
their spirit and may thus become like them, change 
from gold or silver to wood or earthenware. ‘Keep 
yourself clean of these!” is the call we need. “Remain 
pure gold or at least silver!” 

The construction is perfectly regular: éév with the 
subjunctive (protasis), indicative future (apodosis). 
There is no need to philosophize about this future tense. 
It simply states that thig person will be a utensil for 
honor, never to be thrown away, permanently to be 
prized and kept as being of the highest value. Three 
elucidating predications follow, two perfect participles 
to indicate lasting conditions and between them a de- 
scriptive adjective. ‘Having been and thus remaining 
sanctified” — set apart by the Lord for himself and 
thus emphasizing and explaining the keeping clean. 
One keeps himself clean in doctrine and in life and yet 
is kept clean, is sanctified by the Lord. 

The adjective advances the thought since the pic- 
ture is that of a utensil: “well serviceable for the 
Master,” one that he can use well and will not throw 
away. One may think of the figure and thus translate 
Scorérys “master”; the proposal to let this word mean 
“owner” alters the sense of the word. We think not 
of the figure but of the reality, for “sanctified” has 
passed on to the reality, and so we translate “Master,” 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Yet Seordérns is used because he 
is the one who determines regarding all the utensils. 

Still another predicative participle enriches Paul’s 
meaning: “having been (and thus remaining) pre- 
pared and ready for every good work.” The figure 
used in v. 20 could not include the use; it remained 
with the idea of value. In the application Paul beau- 
tifully advances also to the use. The moment we look 
at this advance we see why it had to be omitted in the 
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figure: our Master uses only sanctified utensils (those 
of gold or of silver) and not the unsanctified (those 
of wood, etc.), not those that contaminate. The works 
of the merely outward members are not good in his 
eyes; although they do many great and wonderful 
works, he rejects all of them (Matt. 7:22, 23). 


22) Paul has stated his thought objectively so that 
it applies to “anyone” and to “every good work” in the 
broadest way (v. 20, 21). Now he makes a few partic- 
ular and detailed applications for the sake of Timothy 
in his great office of superintending the churches when 
Paul himself will be gone. The three 8é indicate the 
specifications; they are alike, not adversative although 
the R. V. translates the first two “but.” 

Now the (well-known) youthful lusts keep on 
fleeing, but keep on pursuing righteousness, faith, 
love, peace, in company with those calling upon the 
Lord from a clean heart! 

This is the first specification. Timothy is ever to 
be a golden vessel, for quality is all that is here brought 
out. The first two specifications (v. 22, 23) have the 
second person “thou,” the third (v. 24) has the third 
person: “the Lord’s slave.” This means that, while 
the first two are addressed to Timothy, as the third 
indicates, the two are not intended exclusively for 
Timothy. At times Paul specifies by referring to him- 
self as he here refers to Timothy, and yet in such 
instances Paul makes himself only an example. 

We also see that the entire emphasis is put on the 
positive side, for this has four great items: “righteous- 
ness, faith,’”’ etc. This means that the brief negative 
is only the foil even as it contains only the summary, 
general term “youthful lusts.” The arrangement of 
the verbs and the objects is chiastic and thus brings 
together the verbs which are strong opposites: “keep 
on fleeing, keep on pursuing.” On “youthful” read the 
remarks regarding I Tim. 4:12. These are not the 
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sinful desires of an immature youth but of one who 
is not yet old and a greybeard. Here again some think 
that Timothy was inclined to go wrong, and that, if we 
deny this implication, we are only trying to shield 
Timothy. The very tense of these two imperatives 
answers such an interpretation. ‘Keep on fleeing 
youthful lusts” means that Timothy has ever been 
doing this very thing; “keep on pursuing righteous- 
ness,” etc., points to the same continuance. The two 
also ever go together and signify: “Ever keep on in 
the true and blessed course you have followed all these 
years!” 

Why should suspicion be cast on a man when he 
is urged to keep on in a course which flees evil and 
pursues good? Why may we not encourage a good 
man to keep on doing so without the reflection that he 
after all has a secret bent to go wrong? Paul is writ- 
ing his last letter to Timothy. He is like an old father 
who is soon leaving his son forever. Shall he not be 
permitted to say: “Child, ever keep on as thou hast 
been doing until thou, too, art called away’? We also 
repeat that Paul would have been foolish to place and 
to leave a man in so responsible a position if he had 
fears about this man’s going wrong. 

These admonitions the very best men among us 
ever need. In v. 21 the two participles are passives: 
we have been and are being sanctified, prepared for 
every good work. The Lord ever does this, does it in 
good part through admonitions just like these given by 
Paul. An exegete must also observe the Eighth Com- 
mandment. To skim over the text and to note neither 
tense nor voice nor the inner situation is not fair exe- 
gesis. Here this fault is especially prominent so that 
we ask permission to contribute what we can toward 
correcting it. 

As their objects indicate, both imperatives refer to 
the heart. One does not run from lusts or run after 
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virtues with his legs. This is stated in order to cor- 
rect some remarks that are made regarding “flee.” 
Because Paul uses “youthful,” some stress or at least 
introduce sexual lusts and expand on these by telling 
us how young preachers must be careful in their con- 
tacts with the fair sex. But this reflection cast on 
Timothy is not fair to him. Read the exposition in 5:2. 
*Efupiat, SO often used in an evil sense, points to no one 
wrong desire more than to another. Each age of life 
has its own desires. The emphasis rests on the whole 
object and not on the adjective, for this is in the attrib- 
utive position. Moreover, the article speaks of these 
desires as ‘“‘the” common, well-known ones, and thus 
in no way singles out Timothy by referring only to his 
age of life. All the good objects are without articles, 
which stresses the quality: whatever there is of right- 
eousness, etc. Here, too, we have the full rhetorical 
four, an expansion that is in strong contrast to the one 
negative term. 

In I Tim. 6:11 we have: “keep on pursuing right- 
eousness ... faith, love’ and two more. See the in- 
terpretation of these three. Here the fourth is 
“peace,” undisturbed harmony, without strife, con- 
tention, battles about words (v. 14; I Tim. 6:4). How 
Timothy, for one, is to pursue peace in his office v. 24 
explains. 

In all this Timothy is to join the company (perd) 
“of those who call upon the Lord from a clean heart.” 
This links into the preceding terms. These are the 
true and genuine members of the church, the vere 
credentes who “name the Lord’s name” in true con- 
fession and so also call upon him in prayer and praise. 
“Out of a clean heart” — “sanctified” (v. 21) = 
standing off from unrighteousness (v. 19) = keep 
himself clean (v. 21). The advance is the thought 
that all this cleanness centers in the heart, which in 
the Greek denotes the whole inner personality. Tim- 
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othy and all his true company are ever to stand and 
to work together. It is very easy for clean hearts to 
find each other. 

23) The second specification, again with 8¢, is 
quite narrow: Now the (well-known) silly and un- 
educated questionings disdain to be bothered with 
(see I Tim. 4:7, where the same imperative is used). 
‘There they are termed “profane, old grannies’ myths” 
or fables. Here the characterization is equally scorn- 
ful: “silly,” without sense; “uneducated,” betraying 
a lack of elementary Christian education (such as 
already a zais or boy ought to have). “Questionings” 
or “questings” means that these people busy them- 
selves with all sorts of useless matters and then come 
to Timothy with their opinions with the hope of receiv- 
ing some support from him. The psychology of dis- 
daining to be bothered with them is discussed at length 
in connection with I Tim. 4:7. 

Here the reason for this advice is stated: having 
gotten to know that they beget (present: continue 
to beget) battles. By means of the aorist participle 
Paul says that Timothy has long ago gotten to the point 
of knowing this; he is no longer “uneducated” even on 
this point. We should not say: “If Timothy knows, 
why still tell him?” We are told many things that we 
know in order to confirm us. Incidentally, such an 
acknowledgment on the part of a greater person is 
worth much to us in other ways. It is a fact that many 
questionings are silly and without elementary educa- 
tion about the things they seek to pry into. If these 
are taken up and discussed seriously they end in noth- 
ing but battles, empty, useless battles. The one cure 
for them is not even to listen; if that fails, the last 
remedy is exhausted. Make people drop such stuff and 
let them hear the things that will give them some true 
religious education. We see why “peace” is introduced 
in v. 22: it is opposed to these “battles.” 
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24) The third specification with 8, now ob- 
jective, in the third person, and thus applying to Paul 
himself and to any man who holds the position of “a 
slave of the Lord,” elaborates this refusal to enter 
battles. Now a slave of the Lord must not be 
battling but (must) be gentle toward all, apt to teach, 
putting up with what is bad, in meekness educating 
those placing themselves in opposition, if, perhaps, 
God may get to give them repentance for realiza- 
tion of truth, and that they get back to soberness 
out of the devil’s snare, having been (and remain- 
ing) captured alive by him (God) for that one’s 
(God’s) will. 

The fact that “a slave’ works is implied in the 
word itself; the thing to be noted is the fact that “a 
slave” has no will of his own when he works, he is 
governed by the will of his Lord (v. 19: we are “his’”’). 
When Paul says that “a slave of the Lord must not 
be battling,” he refers to a slave who follows this Lord, 
who did not wrangle or shout or make a scene in the 
streets (this is the sense of Matt. 12:19; Isa. 41:2). 
As to 4:7 and Paul, the imagery is that of athletics and 
not of fighting in brawls. How Jesus, the Prince of 
Peace, came to throw not peace but a sword upon earth 
is explained by the author under Matt. 10:34-36 and 
likewise has nothing to do with boisterous altercations. 
Note the present infinitive: “must not be engaging in 
battles.” This negative is again only introductory (as 
in v. 22), a foil to four positive items. 

On the contrary (é\dd), “gentle must he be” as 
Paul, Timothy, Silvanus say they were gentle with the 
Thessalonians (I Thess. 2:7); in fact, gentle “toward 
all,” thus broadening out beyond the members of the 
church. The Lord’s slave refers especially to the called 
ministers and leaders, all of whom are missionaries, 
their great work is that of the Lord himself, namely 
winning people for salvation. Fighting never won a 
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convert or corrected a member of the church; but the 
very character of the Lord’s slave is marked by the 
pursuit of peace (v. 22). With this harmonizes “apt 
to teach,” to explain, instruct, make clear the Word, 
the same qualification that is stated in I Tim. 3:2. 


The same is true with regard to the next term 
which is even stronger than patient: “putting up with 
what is bad’ in those with whom he deals, for not a 
few will at first act badly enough. Finally, “in meek- 
ness (without pride or arrogant airs) educating (note 
‘uneducated’ in v. 23) those placing themselves in 
opposition” and by this means winning them away 
from their hostility, whether they be foolish, misled 
church members or outsiders. 

This is, indeed, a picture of a true slave of the Lord 
in all his work for the church. But one should not 
strain these words and make a soft jellyfish out of the 
Lord’s slave, a man who could not preach Matt. 23 :13- 
89 or any of the stern texts found in the prophets. To 
wield the law is to strike with a hammer and no less. 


25) “If, perhaps, (yjrore R. 988) God may get to 
give them repentance for realization of truth’? — note 
the force of the aorist: ‘‘get to give’”’ by the means thus 
employed. The thought is not that God ever withholds 
repentance, but that men so often refuse to accept it. 
On repentance see the verb in Matt. 3:2, and Acts 2:38, 
the noun in Luke 3:3. Although it is seldom found 
in Paul’s letters, this is one of the great cardinal 
terms of the Scriptures, the inner change of the heart 
when turning from sin and guilt to cleansing and for- 
giveness in God’s grace. ‘May give” is full of this 
grace. Here repentance is amplified by “for realiza- 
tion of truth,” for true heart knowledge, for such 
realization is ever the attainment of repentance. See 
further in I Tim. 2:4. 

Texts, texts critics and editors, grammarians, and 
then commentators differ as to whether to read the 
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aorist optative or the aorist subjunctive for “may get 
te give.” In our opinion, since the original uncials do 
not indicate the iota subscript, it is useless to insist 
on the optative despite the texts that place an iota 
under w» and the few examples of a similar construc- 
tion. The second verb (v. 26) is an unquestioned sub- 
junctive, and although it is used with a different sub- 
ject it has the identical construction. 


26) “And they get back to soberness (the same 
aoristic force) out of the devil’s snare” adds to God’s 
act of giving the effect produced upon those receiving 
the gift. There is no mixing of figures between sober- 
ing up and getting out of a snare. There is a most 
telling combination: like blind drunkards these people 
got caught in the devil’s snare and then, of course, 
drunk as they were, could never get out of it. But 
repentance and a realization of the truth mean com- 
plete sobering up, and so this, indeed, takes them out 
of the devil’s snare. Comparing I Tim. 3:7, we take it 
that these are people who, after becoming Christians, 
got caught in the devil’s snare by being misled as v. 
18 indicates. Proper treatment and careful teaching 
and education may rescue them. 

If Paul had stopped at this point, much ink would 
have been saved, but he added the perfect participle 
and two pronouns airosd and ékeivov, and this divides the 
commentators into three groups: 1) caught alive by 
the devil for the devil’s will (A. V.) ; 2) caught alive 
by God (or by the Lord’s slave) for God’s will; 3) cap- 
tured alive by the devil — the last phrase: “for God’s 
will” is then thought to modify the whole clause: “‘so- 
bered up again . . . for God’s will.” 

For ourselves several points are decisive. First, 
6éAnua is used ueberwiegend von Gott (Christus), . 
in der Regel vom Wollen Gottes (Christi), B.-P. 553. 
The A. V.’s: “at his (the devil’s) will,” is wrong in 
regard to both pronoun and preposition. We should 
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translate: “for that One’s (God’s) will.” Secondly, 
some think that “snare” and “being taken alive’ nat- 
urally go together, for does a snare not capture alive? 
So they regard in’ airov = by the devil. But this dis- 
regards the perfect tense of the participle; it should 
then be the aorist. Is this not one of Paul’s striking 
paradoxes, an oxymoron: “the devil’s snare,” and set 
over against it “having been and remaining captured 
alive by him” (God)? The devil’s snare does not catch 
alive, it always implies spiritual death; or, if you will, 
when his net closes, the devil hits his victim on the 
head. God catches alive so that his catch remains 
alive. One should not disregard this perfect parti- 
ciple: a recent past being caught alive and so remain- 
ing caught and alive. Is that not what the gospel does? 


So we see why airod, which refers to God, occurs in 
the last phrase and is properly followed by éke‘vov and 
not merely by another airot. This last pronoun is very 
emphatic because it repeats the first: “caught alive by 
him (who alone ever so catches and holds men) for 
that One’s will (who alone so catches).” Yes, “if per- 
haps,” such a result is achieved; out of the devil’s 
snare (negative) and caught alive to remain so by 
God and for his will, it would be a blessed result. To 
aid in this, by acting as Paul says, means that any 
Lord’s slave is no less than a golden instrument, well 
serving the Master’s use, prepared for every good 
work, an instrument for honor, to be highly valued 
(veZONZE ys 


CHAPTER III 


Know What Is Coming and Remain in 


What Thou Hast Learned 


Grievous Periods of Time Will Come 


1) The prophecy presented here is the same as 
that written in I Tim. 4:1-3, but it is fuller in every 
way. In both passages, as in II Thess. 2:38, etc., Paul 
speaks by revelation and does not offer deductions of 
his own. Paul’s prophecy agrees with that spoken by 
Jesus in Matt. 24:11, 12 and yet it is not a mere repe- 
tition. There has been repeated fulfillment, and it is 
now in progress of fulfillment. 

Paul prepares and fortifies Timothy. Paul now 
knows that his own life shall end soon. How much 
Timothy may have to face is not revealed, nor how 
long “the last days” until the Lord’s Parousia will 
continue. The one thing revealed is the grievousness 
of what is in store. During Paul’s own time errorists 
had arisen in the churches of his founding, foolish 
fanatics were disturbing the Christians in the prov- 
ince of Asia where Timothy was stationed. Worse 
times are impending, within the church and without it. 
The revelations Paul has received are God’s advance 
warnings to fortify his ministers and their churches. 
Paul, approaching his end, is passing these warn- 
ings on. 

Paul proves himself a prophet and thus refutes the 
statement made by some that he did not possess the 
gift of prophecy. See I Tim. 4:1, also II Thess. 2:2. 

Now this realize, that in the last days there shall 
be present grievous seasons. For there shall be men 
(who are) self-lovers, money-lovers, boasters, 
haughty, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, un- 
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grateful, impious, devoid of natural affection, held 
by no truce, slanderers, uncontrolled, untamed, no 
lovers of good, traitors, headstrong, puffed up, 
pleasure-lovers rather than God-lovers, having a 
formation of godliness but having denied the power 
thereof: and from these turn thyself away! 


Aé is merely transitional. Paul does not use the 
verb oi8a which means to know intellectually but em- 
ploys ywécxo which means to know as something that 
affects Timothy and toward which he must assume a 
personal attitude; see 1:12, 18 regarding the differ- 
ence. The present imperative bids Timothy ever to 
realize what Paul states here. Note that Paul says: 
“In the last days there shall be present seasons griev- 
ous,” i. e., within the longer period denominated “the 
last days” (no article is needed in the Greek) various 
short periods (xapoi) shall occur, and these shall be 
“grievous” or hard to be endured. ‘‘The last days” 
refer to the whole time from the completion of Christ’s 
redemptive work until his Parousia; that a part of 
these days was already past when Paul wrote is, of 
course, self-evident. Within the rest of these last days 
of the world the grievous seasons shall appear. The 
last days are not those few that occur immediately 
before the end. In I Tim. 4:1 “the later seasons” are 
quite the same as the grievous seasons of our passage. 
A xopés always bears a special stamp, something that 
differentiates it as a “season.” Here it is the grievous- 
ness, the painfulness for Christians. °Eviornus means 
“to stand right there”; in II Thess. 2:2 this precise 
meaning is important, see the discussion. 


2) The seasons will be so grievous because of 
“the people” that live in them, oi dOpwro.; their presence 
causes all this grievousness. By calling them “human 
beings” Paul refers to the people generally; the world 
is full of these vicious people, the church is surrounded 
by them, often invaded by them, and has a hard time 
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of it because of them (note v. 6-8). The description 
is couched in predicative terms throughout, yet it is 
certainly not a jumble to resemble the motley mass, as 
has been thought, but an orderly survey. Paul is not 
dividing these people into so many groups, for these 
groups would always run together like liquids. The 
sins indicated appear in the men who are living dur- 
ing these seasons, in some men some of these sins are 
outstanding, in others, others of these sins; it is so in 
Rom. 1:29-31, which list is similar. 

We count eighteen specifications, five at the begin- 
ning, three at the end, twelve (three fours) between. 
One may debate about the division, yet we think that 
“disobedient to parents” begins a new group, that the 
first five thus belong together, and that the next twelve 
may be divided into three fours, which leaves the last 
three that evidently belong together. Rhetorically five 
represents half of what might be said in the way of 
entire completeness (ten). The floodgates then open 
and three fours are poured out, each four being a 
minor completeness; the final three (if we call them 
three) are the climax of the whole list, which at the 
end deals with God. 

“Self-lovers” properly heads the list and is bal- 
anced at the end by “‘pleasure-lovers rather than God- 
lovers.” Self — not God; the whole chain swings be- 
tween these two. ‘“Self-lovers, silver (money) -lovers” 
constitute a pair. Selfishness, which is evidenced by 
love of money, the means for gratifying what self 
wants, this is the mark of people, but it is developed 
to huge proportions. 

Thus “boasters” (noun), bragging about self, and, 
companion to this, “haughty” (adjective), overbearing 
toward others. These two pairs are topped by “blas- 
phemers” (adjective), not “railers’ (R. V.) against 
men; they are so haughty as to rail against God and 
against men. With this fifth item a sort of climax is 
reached. These five are also broad characterizations 
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so that Paul halts and then continues with more spe- 
cific terms. 

Men start young to be “to parents disobedient” 
(Rom. 1:30), to parents, whom God has placed over 
their children, whose very flesh and blood the children 
are, from whom the children receive countless benefac- 
tions. This is the frightful signature of our present 
time. “Ungrateful” for kindness and benefits received 
pairs well with disobedience. ’Avécw. are “impious,” 
who respect and revere nothing that is sacred. 

8) “Without natural affection” (Rom. 1:31). The 
Greek word is derived from “love” in the sense of nat- 
ural attachment which is seen even in brutes. Even 
this has disappeared. Hence domovdn, “making no 
truce” to end a state of war (Trench), thus “implac- 
able.” Five terms in a series, all with a privativum. 
Next in line in this viciousness are “slanderers” who 
spread evil reports and invent them: then “uncon- 
trolled,” nothing holding them in check; “untamed” 
and fierce like wild beasts, restrained by nothing; and 
a third a term: “non-lovers of good,” without love of 
anything good (beneficial) to others. But this term 
introduces the third quartet although its form links it 
to the second. 

4) Without love for anything beneficially good; 
we see also the extreme of this, namely “traitors,” be- 
trayers, who repeat the act of Judas. Next, “head- 
strong” (literally, such as fall forward), rash, plung- 
ing ahead without thought. “Puffed up” (perfect par-. 
ticiple with present continuousness) as knowing it all 
(see I Tim. 3:6). This rounds out the quartet. 

5) As was the case in v. 2, we now at the end have. 
two “lover” terms, but they are not companions as they 
were in v. 2; these are opposites and thus form a unit 
as ending the list. The two are tied together: “pleas- 
ure-lovers rather than God-lovers,” the participle stat- 
ing what their religion is. ‘Rather’ means that in 
place of a love and liking for God, a love and liking for: 
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pleasure, their own pleasure as they want it, wholly 
control them. Beyond all question that is the mark of 
the world of men today. How it invades the member- 
ship of the church we see on every hand. 

“Having the formation (sépdwos) of godliness,” a 
formation that looks as though it corresponds to the 
essence, “but the power thereof having denied,” con- 
cludes the picture of the people living during these 
periods. Some think that these people are Christians 
and thus refer the entire list to the people in the 
church despite the great difficulties that then ensue. 
For a church that is composed of such people would 
certainly be no church in any sense of the term. This 
is a description of people generally, but these strongly 
affect the church and contaminate its membership. 
Today we see this formation of godliness (an expres- 
sion like that used in Rom. 2:20) in many churches, in 
Catholicism, modernism, the heretical sects like Chris- 
tian Science, Russellism, etc. In so-called Christian 
lands the world, too, adopts many Christian forms in 
its lodgism, in having prayers offered on all sorts of 
occasions, in talking about God, religion, morality. But 
where is “the power thereof,” the divine, spiritual, 
regenerating, renewing, saving power of Christ and 
the true gospel? Totally absent. And this emptiness 
of power threatens the true churches and their mem- 
bers on all sides. Note the perfect tense: ‘Shaving de- 
nied” and still continuing their denial. ‘When the Son 
of man cometh shall he find faith on the earth?” 
Luke 18:8. 

“And” links the imperative with the one used in 
v. 1: “Keep realizing ...and keep turning away 
from these!” Constant turning away is the only course 
of safety but it must be coupled with the realization 
of what such people are and of what a danger they 
constitute for us. 

6) ‘Keep turning away from these!’ means when 
these appear in the future regarding which Paul is 
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warning Timothy. This injunction cannot be separated 
from v. 1, etc., which deals with the future, nor can 
v. 6, etc., and the particular kind of people here de- 
scribed be placed into the present as though they were 
already at work in the neighborhood of Timothy. Paul’s. 
prophetic description does not come to a conclusion 
immediately before this injunction, for this itself points 
back to “these,” the dvOpwro. just described; and v. 6 
adas a further description of some who belong to 
“these,” namely the ones who are most dangerous for 
Christians in the time periods to come. And this de- 
scription plainly marks them in advance for Timothy. 
“For” is frequently used to specify by introducing an 
example after a summary statement. In v. 2-5 we 
have all of them, now we have a particular kind. The 
astonishing thing is that to this day we see Paul’s 
prophecy being fulfilled over and over again. 


To these belong those sneaking into the houses 
and leading captive silly women heaped with sins, 
led by motley lusts, ever learning and never able to 
come to truth’s realization; in what manner, more- 
over, Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses. Thus 
also these withstand on their part the truth, men 
corrupted as to their minds, not standing the test 
in regard to the faith. 


“Of these are’ is the Greek idiom for “to these 
belong,” or “some of these are they who,” etc. In 
Paul’s time the Roman world was full of religious char- 
latans and quacks, but these attached themselves to 
prominent men and did not operate with a following 
of female dupes. Thus Elymas had duped Sergius 
Paulus (Acts 13:7); Simon had a large following in 
Samaria (Acts 8:9); we may, perhaps, also mention 
the sons of Sceva (Acts 19:18, 14). The future char- 
latans make women their specialty. “They insinuate 
themselves into houses and lead captive little women, 
yevadpia, Weiblein,” the neuter diminutive being used 
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in a contemptuous way, which is expressed in our ver- 
sions by the addition of the word “silly.” ’ 


Four descriptive participles picture this type of 
women: “having been heaped with sins” (this verb 
is found also in Rom. 12:20) and thus now being in 
this condition. We should not be hasty in accusing 
these women of sexual sins. These women are uneasy 
about many kinds of sins; they have a religious bent 
and are thus susceptible to quacks who come to them 
with their panacea. Nor are these Christian women. 
For the most part they are not Christian; some may 
be attached to Christian congregations, but these gen- 
tlemen browse in wide pastures. Women of this kind 
do not feel comfortable in churches where true repent- 
ance is preached as the cure for sins. 

Moreover, these women are described as “being led 
by motley lusts,” varicolored sinful desires from which 
they do not care to free themselves. Again we should 
not restrict this to sexual desires. Some of them are 
rich and prominent; they also run after these deceiv- 
ers and lionize them. Paul says that they are literally 
being taken as war-captives, are being held in thrall. 
The fact that a certain class of men is also captured 
goes without saying, but the notable thing is that these 
charlatans secure silly women as their dupes. 


7) Ever learning, they are yet never able to come 
to realization of truth. Although they meet with the 
real gospel truth they find it unpalatable. Yet they 
are avid for learning. The fancied wisdom of “new 
truth,” odd and pretentious inner wisdom and all the 
stock-in-trade of spurious religionists, attract them. 
So they are ever learning and never learn anything 
real in the way of truth. 

We quote Jerome: “Simon Magus founded his 
heresy aided by the help of the strumpet Helena; 
Nicolaus Antiochenus, founder of all impurities, led a 
feminine bevy; Marcion also sent a woman ahead for 
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greater excess; Apelles had Philomone as a compan- 
ion; Montanus corrupted Prisca and Maximilla at first 
with gold, then polluted them with heresy ; Arius, when 
he deceived the world, first deceived the sister of the 
ruler; Donatus was aided by the resources of Lucilla; 
blind Agape led blind Elpidius; Priscillianus was 
joined by Galla.” We are unable to say how much 
dependence can be placed on this rather startling list. 
It can be put into the shade by modern instances. R., 
W. P., points to only two: the notorious Schweinfurth 
of some forty years ago with his “heavenly harem” in 
Illinois and the “House of David” exposed in the courts 
of Michigan. He might have added Brigham Young 
with his Mormon polygamy. 

These are, however, the extreme cases. Much more 
to the point are the “religious cults” that purvey East 
Indian and other mysterious mysteries of the mystic 
order that are so attractive to wealthy ladies who 
lionize their leaders, and the proselyting heretical sects 
who make a specialty of creeping especially into Chris- 
tian houses to make converts chiefly among religiously 
inclined women and actually winning so many. Kretz- 
mann pictures them as smooth, slick-talking religious 
agents with ingratiating, clinging methods, insidiously 
introducing themselves, often as fatherly confessor 
brothers with a high-grade spirituality and great sanc- 
tity, actually taking such women captive body and soul. 
Women are their special prey. Paul certainly proph- 
esied truly. Such periods have come only too often. 

8) In Gy zpézov, the adverbial accusative, the ante- 
cedent is combined with the relative: “in what man- 
ner,” and & = “moreover.” These two Egyptian char- 
latans are not mentioned because of their pretended 
miracles, nor because they, too, were surrounded with 
silly women but because of their “withstanding” Moses, 
the verb even being repeated: “they withstood Moses, 
thus also these withstand on their part (middle voice) 
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the truth’; it is the same verb that is used in Acts 
13:8 when Elymas ‘“‘withstood’’ Paul. 

The fact that Paul mentions the names of these 
Egyptian sorcerers deflects some commentators into 
a discussion as to how Paul knew these names. The 
point is the fact that these two men illustrate the 
enormity of the crime that all these deceivers commit. 
Jannes and Jambres withstood God’s own servant 
Moses when they helped to harden Pharaoh’s heart 
against the voice of God; otrus kal otro, “thus also 
these,” in exactly the same way oppose themselves to 
the truth by hardening the hearts of their perverts 
against the blessed saving truth. For this reason all of 
these belong in the same class with these two Egyp- 
tians. 

They do the same kind of work, and they are of 
the same character: “men corrupted as to the mind,” 
etc. The perfect participle indicates that the corrup- 
tion began in the past and extends into the present; 
the passive points to the devil as having corrupted 
them. We need not supplement Paul’s psychology and 
let ‘the mind” include the heart; the mind is the one 
avenue through which the truth reaches the heart (the 
inner personality, the éys, the will). If that avenue is 
corrupted, the truth cannot get through, cannot even 
reach the heart to cleanse and to free it. Whoever has 
dealt with such minds knows that they react to the 
truth with the most pernicious objections to every part 
of it; they often also become blasphemous. The pas- 
sive retains the accusative which was found in the 
active. 

*Addxio. means that, when they are tested in regard 
to the faith, they are found to be coins of base metal 
that must be discarded. Here, too, “the faith” is objec- 
tive, quae creditur. They pretend to bring the true 
doctrine, “the truth,” claim that they have the pure 
gold to offer, that the church and its true ministers 
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have falsified the doctrine. In this way they win ad- 
herents and prove dangerous to Christians. This is the 
great reason for Paul’s prophetic warning. 

Some regard this as a reference to subjective faith 
and say that this is absent from the hearts of these 
men. But the Lord has not called us to look into men’s 
hearts, he has not supplied us with a touchstone that 
may be applied to their hearts. He has supplied us 
with his Word, thereby to test all that men offer as 
“the faith” or doctrine. When they oppose this truth 
and this true doctrine they stand d8dxpo, “rejected,” 
which completely settles their case. It is easy to apply 
this test; every test of the heart is impossible and is 
based entirely on inference. When a man is unsound 
as to the doctrine, we need no further witness. The 
fact that he cannot in his own heart be a believer is 
evident; yet this judgment we are ever to leave with 
the Heart-knower (xapSwyveéorns, Acts 1:24; 15:8) who 
has reserved this matter for his own judgment. 

Where did Paul get the names “Jannes and Jam- 
bres’? From Jewish tradition; from the same source 
from which Stephen had obtained certain items of his 
address. This tradition preserved a number of correct 
facts that were not embodied in the Old Testament 
record. Certain sections of the genealogies recorded in 
Matthew and in Luke were obtained from this source. 
This question presents no difficulty. But this should 
be added: the Holy Spirit governed the New Testament 
writers and Stephen (who was filled with the Holy 
Spirit, Acts 6:5, 8, 15) so that they took only facts 
from this source and no fictions. 

Additional information is given about these sorcer- 
ers in Jewish tradition, but whether it is correct or not 
does not concern us, for Paul did not use it, he recorded 
only the names. This shows the working of divine 
inspiration. We should not confuse this with revela- 
tion and say that the Spirit gave these names to Paul 
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by direct revelation. In thousands of matters (take 
the genealogies) the knowledge of these was obtained 
in the natural way, but inspiration controlled the 
amount of information to be used, the manner of using 
it, and guarded against using anything wrong or mis- 
taken. 

Linguists study these names in order to arrive at 
their possible Egyptian etymology, etc. Whether this 
can be traced or not is problematic; nothing worth- 
while has thus far been discovered. We do not know 
whether Jannes and Jambres (the form in which Paul 
has these names) were native Egyptians or foreigners; 
if they were the latter, it is wholly unlikely that they 
were Israelites or bore Jewish names as some have 
conjectured. 

9) But they shall not proceed farther, namely 
farther than the success already indicated by their 
insinuating themselves into the houses, etc. Their 
vogue lasts only for one of the grievous ‘‘seasons’”’ 
mentioned in v. 1 although such seasons will follow 
each other ‘‘in the last days” (the New Testament 
times). Why these men have only their season and 
then play out is added: For their folly shall be 
fully manifest (éSy\os) to all even also as that of 
those got to be, namely that of Jannes and Jambres. 
They deceived Pharaoh and the Egyptians for a long 
time, but when Moses came, they were fully exposed. 
Elymas had deceived Sergius Paulus perhaps for years, 
then his deceit was exposed. Acts 8:11 mentions the 
“long time” during which Simon played his role in 
Samaria, but it, too, ended. They have their day. It 
is often only a brief one, at times it continues for a 
rather long time. Their dvow, lack of mind and good 
sense, will sooner or later become apparent “to all’’ — 
which means not merely “‘to all who are especially con- 
cerned,” namely true Christians, but to men generally 
even as the senselessness of Jannes and Jambres got 
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to be (historical aorist, ingressive) fully apparent, not 
only to the Israelites, but to the Egyptians as well. 

Even the two future tenses show that this is proph- 
ecy. Why, then, advance the idea that Paul is speaking 
only about deceivers who were working at that time? 
The main object of this statement is not comfort for 
Timothy and the Christians. This exposure of folly 
exposes in advance, by prophecy, what these deceivers 
really are, namely men who deal only in folly. Many, 
often all, of their dupes will eventually see that they 
have allowed themselves to be fooled. Paul’s chief 
object is to fortify in advance. 


Timothy’s Faithful Stand with Paul in 
the Past 


10) Paul will soon be dead. In this testament 
of his to Timothy he thus reminds Timothy of the 
past. Thou, however, thou didst follow my teach- 
ing, my conduct, my purpose, my faith, my long- 
suffering, my love, my perseverance, my persecu- 
tions, my sufferings; what kind of things occurred 
to me in Antioch, in Iconium, in Lystra; what kind 
of persecutions I bore (up) under — and out of 
them all the Lord rescued me. 

By no means let the profound feeling underlying 
these words escape the calm reader of today. The 
heart that wrote these lines, and the heart that first 
read them were stirred with repressed tears. Just a 
few lines, but oh, how much they call to mind! They 
present practically all of Paul’s labor as an apostle and 
all that was intertwined with it, namely Timothy’s 
labor and life as the apostle’s disciple and more than 
a disciple. We are gripped when we read this today. 
Paul is a master in concentration, and here it is that 
of restraint; the effect is to grip as with one strong 
grasp. 
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xi $é, and again ov 8 in v. 14, are always emphatic, 
and here they occur twice at the beginning of two sen- 
tences; “Thou, however, thou didst follow” in extreme 
contrast to the people mentioned in v. 2-8. ‘‘Follow” 
is the only proper word. Paul led, Timothy followed: 
apostle and disciple — father and child beloved (1:1) 
— leader and companion, associate, assistant — head 
and guide to inspire, direct, and lend courage — exam- 
ple and friend with whom ever to clasp hands — fore- 
most to bear the brunt and never flinching or uttering 
complaint, ever noble, true, unconquered, and Timothy 
ever at his side. Yes, “thou, thou didst follow!” 

The aorist is the proper tense because it presents 
the great historical past and that alone. Some texts 
substitute the perfect because they think that the 
present connotation should be added. All four aorists 
look back to the past only even as Paul knows that he 
is now close to the end. This is a constative aorist: 
it includes all of Timothy’s following during the entire 
past and it stops with that as constituting one grand, 
unalterable fact: “thou didst follow.” Why should 
anyone regard this as an ingressive aorist: “thou didst 
start to follow’? Look at the nine dative objects 
which cover the whole of Paul’s career and not only 
the first part of it. Credit and honor to Timothy, not 
for making a beginning, but for his entire past noble 
following. 

The nine items are in proper order, each item just 
where it belongs: teaching, conduct, purpose — faith, 
longsuffering — love, perseverance — persecutions, 
sufferings; two threes; the second three being a pair 
each; the second three emphasizing the first three. On 
the “teaching” rest Paul’s “faith and longsuffering” — 
on his “conduct” rest his “love and perseverance” — 
on his “purpose” all that resulted from putting it into 
effect, all the “persecutions and sufferings,” and these 
are necessarily plurals. All have their articles so that 
“my” is to be repeated with each one in turn, so that 
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each one stands out by itself (this touch is lost in 
our versions). 

“My teaching” is the basis and ground of all else 
for Paul and for Timothy. Teaching is done by word 
of mouth, hence next in order is “my conduct”; Tim- 
othy followed Paul’s conduct in his own conduct. Basic 
in the case of both teaching and conduct is “my pur- 
pose” which Timothy also followed. In a way the pur- 
pose controlled, in another it crowned the teaching and 
the conduct. 

“My teaching’ was intended to engender faith in 
others, this being “my purpose”; but ‘‘my faith” refers 
to Paul’s own faith in his own teaching. What he 
taught others to believe he himself believed, and Tim- 
othy followed him in this respect. In order to indi- 
cate that “my faith” is linked with “my teaching,” “my 
faith” is paired with “my longsuffering,” for this is 
the quality needed when teaching others to believe: the 
mind must hold out long until the fruit comes. Some 
foreign missionaries taught and taught for years until 
the ice was finally broken. In this, too, Timothy had 
followed Paul. So “my faith, my longsuffering” build 
on “my teaching.” 

“My love” builds on “my conduct,” for intelligent, 
purposeful éydry animated all Paul’s conduct. With it 
goes “my perseverance,” topnonj, the brave patience 
which “remains under” all difficulties undismayed, 
not giving up, making “love” so strong for gaining 
its object. These two accompanied Paul’s “conduct,” 
and Timothy followed both. 

Equally “my persecution, my sufferings” rest on 
“my purpose,” for the prosecution and attainment of 
Paul’s apostolic “purpose” involved for him so much 
persecution, so much personal suffering, and, crown of 
nobility, Timothy followed also these. So on each of 
the first three are built a pair of the next three which 
are pairs. “Thou didst follow” credits all nine also to 
Pauls beloved Timothy. 
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11) Two qualitative clauses follow: “what kind 
of things occurred to me (again constative historical 
aorist) in Antioch, in Iconium, in Lystra,” and speci- 
fying still more closely: “what kind of persecutions I 
bore (up) under.” Read Acts 13:50; 14:5, 6; 14:19, 
20. Neither the first nor the last nor the two clauses 
together are exclamatory. This is evident from their 
relation, for oia, “what kind of things occurred”’ is in- 
definite, and ofovs Swypovs, “what kind of persecutions 
I bore up under” adds definiteness. Both clauses am- 
plify “my persecutions, my sufferings’’ by first refer- 
ring to definite places and then to the persecutions here 
endured. Yet the qualitative relatives convey the 
thought that these were “of a kind” with many others 
that followed elsewhere and later. Paul mentions 
these three places because they were located in Tim- 
othy’s home province Galatia, Lystra being Timothy’s 
home town. The masculine ofovs has this gender only 
because of Swypovs. Because these two clauses might 
be questions if they stood alone is not sufficient reason 
to suppose that they are indirect questions; cf., R. 731. 
If they stood alone they might also be exclamatory. 
But they do not appear separate and alone, for they 
continue verse 10. 

We do not regard xai as the “and” of contrast: “and 
yet.” This “and” is richer: “ — and (as normal, as 
was to be expected, as thus properly completing this 
kind of a thing) out of them all rescue me did the 
Lord.” The subject and the predicate are transposed, 
and thus both are emphatic: this is what the Lord did, 
this is, indeed, what he did. Timothy saw and knew all 
of it at the time, and such things in Paul’s past life 
and work he followed. 

12) All this has not been strange and excep- 
tional. Also all, moreover, who intend to live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall be persecuted even though they 
are not apostles or assistants of an apostle. See what 
Paul said to those in Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch im- 
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mediately after he had had these experiences, Acts 
14:22. The emphasis is to be placed on “all” (not only 
Paul and Timothy) and on the verb: “shall be perse- 
cuted.” ©éd is often used with reference to the will 
which intends, Bovrjoxa. even more so. Some regard the 
adverb as being emphatic: “who will to live godly in 
Christ Jesus,” and refer to others who only persuade 
themselves that they are living in Christ Jesus. This 
emphasis is misplaced, and the implied contrast un- 
likely; for ‘to live godly in connection with Christ 
Jesus” is one concept. 

13) Wicked men, however, and imposters shall 
progress to the worse, deceiving and being deceived. 
There is a contrast in 8é. ‘‘Wicked men and im- 
posters” are the opposite of ‘all those who intend to 
live in a godly way in Christ Jesus,” and while the lat- 
ter are bound to be persecuted and in this way have 
much to endure, the former are bound to progress to 
what is worse than their wickedness, a million times 
worse than that which the godly experience in the way 
of persecution. ‘Wicked men” are those,described in 
v. 2-5, and “imposters” those described in v. 6-9. They 
are aptly called yonres, “sorceres,” in allusion to Jannes 
and Jambres who were both sorcerers and imposters. 
Incidentally, we see that what they did before Pharaoh 
was nothing supernatural. The Germans have re- 
tained the word Goét as a synonym for Gaukler. 

In v. 9 the imposters “shall not proceed farther,” 
i. e., get very far before they are exposed. There Paul 
refers to the success of their methods. Now Paul says 
they “shall proceed to the worse,” but he means shall 
proceed inwardly; they shall degenerate more and 
more. To say that they shall succeed in getting an 
ever greater following “but” to the worse, is to give 
Paul’s thought a direction that he did not intend. Wick- 
edness grows and grows and ever tends toward the 
worse; imposture, too, grows through what it feeds 
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upon and also tends to the worse. To the double sub- 
ject: “wicked men and imposters,” both of whom are 
bound to progress toward the worse, a double predica- 
tion is added: “deceiving and being deceived.” This is 
placed chiastically: on the outside “wicked men — be- 
ing deceived”; on the inside “imposters — deceiving.” 
Because this rhetorical placement of the terms is over- 
looked some have difficulty in understanding what Paul 
means, 

The moment we understand this we shall see that 
this verse completes the paragraph and we shall not 
adopt the suggestion that v. 13 introduces the follow- 
ing paragraph, 


Timothy’s Future Stand Is to Be True to His 
Childhood Past 


14) Once more, asin v. 10, Paul writes ot 82, but 
now not with an indicative aorist to indicate the 
definite historical past but with a present imperative 
that reaches from the present into the far future. 
Thou, however, do thou (ever) remain in the things 
thou didst learn and wast assured of, knowing from 
whom thou didst learn them, namely that from a babe 
thou dost know sacred letters, those able to make 
thee wise for salvation through faith, that in Christ 
Jesus. 

Like one who is parting from his beloved disciple, 
Paul says: “be remaining, be abiding in the things thou 
didst learn,” and didst not only learn so as to become 
acquainted with — more than that: “and wast assured 
of,” wast made inwardly certain of. The English 
would prefer to use perfect tenses; the Greek aorists 
intend to state the past facts simply as facts: Timothy 
did learn these things, he did become fully convinced 
of the truth of these things. He was, of course, 
brought to believe them and in them (mwredw) ; but 
Paul uses the word mordw, “to make firm, trustworthy,” 
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and puts it into the passive: “in which things thou 
didst get conviction and firm assurance as to their 
being altogether true and reliable.” 

This second thought is the main point. One may 
learn things and yet know that they are not really 
true or that they are at least doubtful. Although they 
have been studied and learned, one is not convinced in 
regard to such things, is not brought to firm personal 
assurance and certainty; he places a question mark 
after them, does not build on them. Timothy was con- 
vinced, was certain of the truth of what he had 
learned. The two aorists state historical past facts, 
both are constative; they do not, however, state how 
far back this constative force reaches and how much 
past time it covers. These points are made clear by the 
context which extends back to Timothy’s earliest child- 
hood and reaches to the present moment in which he 
is asked ever to remain in these things since he knows 
even at this moment from whom he received these 
things. Timothy knows their source; this source has 
produced his personal conviction and assurance in the 
past. Since he knows this source now (cides, second 
perfect participle, which is always used in the present 
sense), Paul asks Timothy ever to abide in these things 
with firm assurance. 

The participle is causal: “since thou knowest”; it 
is present and states the reason for the present im- 
perative, for Timothy’s ever remaining in these things. 
What is meant by “these things” is stated fully in the 
following. These things are themselves such as pro- 
duce the firmest conviction as to their truth and their 
reliability. Here this is not, however, yet touched 
upon; here the main point is the fact that the source of 
these things makes them reliable and assured. Where 
did Timothy learn them? Does he know now, today, 
that the source is wholly reliable? It certainly is. 
Tlapa rivev euabes is an indirect question. Note the inter- 
rogatory word zivev; Paul does not write the relative dv. 
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A few texts have the singular zapa rivos. This sin- 
gular is an emendation that was made on the supposi- 
tion that- Timothy learned “these things” from Paul. 
How incorrect this is the very next clause shows which 
states that Timothy knows the source of these things 
from his early childhood. Nor is Paul repeating what 
he has already said in v. 10: “thou didst follow my 
teaching.” Paul is advancing beyond that, to a time 
long before Timothy ever saw Paul. 

If zapé with the genitive were not almost univer- 
sally used with reference to persons, we should regard 
tivov as the neuter plural interrogative pronoun, neuter 
because of the following neuter icpi ypdupara. But B.-D. 
971 knows of only one instance where zapé is followed 
by a neuter. Timothy learned these things from his 
mother and his grandmother, but the next clause 
brings out the fact that not these beloved persons but 
“the sacred letters” were the authority that made 
Timothy so certain of “these things.” 

15) This is the inner reason that xai én is epex- 
egetical and not causal. Some regard én as causal: 
“and because thou knowest.” This makes the clause 
parallel to and coordinate with the causal <idss clause, 
i. e., it is the second reason that Timothy should re- 
main in these things which he did learn. It is usually 
said that Paul does not continue with a second parti- 
ciple because he wants to make this statement strong- 
er. He does indeed, but in a different way. Timothy’s 
remaining in what he has learned is by no means to be 
caused by his knowing that he learned these things 
from his mother and his grandmother and then sec- 
ondly because he knows the Scriptures. Why were 
Timothy’s mother and his grandmother such great au- 
thorities? Where does Paul ever make human beings 
the authority for our assurance? If Lois and Eunice 
are to be reduced to minor authorities, how does it 
come that a man like Paul gives the first, the major 
place to this participial minor authority? Children do 
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receive the Word from and on the authority of parents, 
but intelligent parents always lead their children to 
rest their faith independently upon the Word and not 
upon them as parents. 

Our versions are correct. They correct Luther’s 
weil and translate: “and that thou knowest,” which 
is epexegetical: “namely that,” etc. Timothy learned 
these things from his mother and his grandmother and 
knew who they were; but the main point is that from 
early childhood these dear persons led him to know 
sacred letters, the divine source of all spiritual wisdom. 

No greater mistake can be made than to ground any 
child’s faith on parents. Soon they grow up and rea- 
son: Jewish children are Jews only because they be- 
lieve what their parents taught them; Mohammedans 
likewise; and so the world over — we, too. If we had 
had other parents, our faith would be according. For 
this reason so many Christian young people lose their 
childhood faith. Not so does Paul point to Timothy’s 
mother and his grandmother. Not so does he ever 
point to his own person. Look at Acts 17:11, at the 
Bereans who go to the Scriptures to see whether the 
things Paul is offering them are true. “Namely that 
from a babe thou knowest (extensive present) sacred 
letters.” In these Timothy was taught by Lois and 
by Eunice, in these his assurance was made to rest 
with all firmness. Well may Paul say: “Ever remain 
in the things thou hast thus learned from thy mother 
and thy grandmother.” 

As is well known, Bpé¢os denotes even a child in the 
womb (Luke 1:41, with plenty of examples in B.-P. 
231) ; it next denotes a suckling (papyri, etc.) ; next, a 
tiny child; here, “from a babe or infant.” The textual 
authority for and against the article with iepa ypéppara 
is about equal, and no inner reason decides either way. 
If it is allowed, the article makes the sacred letters 
definite; if it is omitted, their quality is stressed. The 
claim that the presence of the article assures us that 
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only the canonical writings are referred to, cannot be 
upheld if it is thought that its omission would mean 
that the Old Testament apocrypha are also to be in- 
cluded. The current LXX included the apocrypha. But 
at this time Timothy was a little boy. He learned the 
main things, he did not master the whole Old Testa- 
ment canon. 

Purposely Paul does not say “Ayu. ypagai, “Holy 
Scriptures,” but ypdéupara, “letters,” “script.” Little 
Timothy learned his ABC’s from the Bible, learned to 
read from the Bible, and thus from earliest childhood 
spelled out “sacred letters.” As he spelled out this and 
that word, mother and grandmother told the story. 
Soon he could read a little, ask questions, hear more. 
A lovely picture indeed! I like it better than our 
method of today which supplies secular matter for the 
primers and holds back the sacred letters until later 
years. Gramma is just a written character ; the plural, 
many of them as they make written words and thus 
convey sense. 

Paul makes them definite enough when he adds the 
article with the attributive participle: “those able to 
make thee wise for salvation through faith,” and then 
adds another article: “that (faith which is) in con- 
nection with Christ Jesus,” a connection we all know, 
namely faith’s receiving Christ and then trustfully 
embracing him. Not because Jews as Jews considered 
these writings “sacred” does Paul praise what Timothy 
learned out of them from infancy; but because, apart 
from Jews, these writings as such contain the power 
to make one who knows them wise, etc. Note that the 
intellectual apprehension (oiSa, see 1:12) is not already 
saving wisdom but the avenue to such wisdom, which 
is inner spiritual apprehension, saving knowledge put 
to saving use for actual salvation. Little Timothy was 
a half-Jew, but let us not forget John 5:39 and the 
fact that through the Scriptures the true Jewish be- 
lievers believed in the promised Messiah and were thus 
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saved. On this subject see the remarks on 1:5. Paul 
uses the New Testament wording: “for salvation 
through faith, the (faith) in Christ Jesus” (we read 
this as a unit), for he says “thou knowest” and speaks 
to Timothy whose knowledge and whose faith have 
been advanced by the New Testament gospel that re- 
vealed Jesus as the Messiah. 


16) To the subjective statements that are ap- 
pended to the admonition occurring in v. 15 Paul adds 
an objective statement. Apart from Timothy and 
what the Scriptures are able to do for him, as divinely 
inspired writings they are also eo tpso profitable in all 
spiritual directions. This is the objective fact that 
underlies what is said with regard to Timothy’s abid- 
ing in the Scripture knowledge for his salvation by 
faith. Here we have another sample of how Paul al- 
ways penetrates clear through with his thought. Many 
a writer wouid have stopped at the end of v. 15; Paul 
adds what is really the main thing. 


All Scripture inspired of Ged (is) also profitable 
for teaching, for refutation, for restoration, for 
education, the (education) in righteousness, so that 
the man of God may be fit as having been fully fitted 
for every good work. We may, however, just as well 
translate: Every Scripture is inspired of God and 
(is) profitable, etc. The one is just as correct as 
the other as far as the Greek is concerned; and the 
meaning is exactly the same save for the insignificant 
shifting of the copula. This is insignificant because 
Ocdrvevoros is predicative even when the copula is placed 
after it. Wherever the copula is placed, the thought is 
that, because the Scripture is God-inspired, therefore 
it is profitable for all that is said. In v. 15 we have 
only the making wise for salvation (effective aorist 
infinitive) ; now all this wisdom is spread out in four 
great phrases. 
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The Scripture is thus absolutely incomparable; no 
other book, library, or anything else in the world is 
able to make a lost sinner wise for salvation; no other 
Scripture, since it lacks inspiration of God whatever 
profit it may otherwise afford, is profitable for these 
ends: teaching us the true saving facts — refuting the 
lies and the delusions that deny these facts — restor- 
ing the sinner or fallen Christian to an upright posi- 
tion — educating, training, disciplining one in genuine 
righteousness. The character of the source (God-in- 
spired) is matched by the profit produced; the profit 
attests the character of the source. 

The assertion that the Greek compels us to trans- 
late raca ypady “every Scripture” is untenable. The 
rule cited in support of this translation does not apply 
to abstract terms: “With the abstract word ‘every’ 
and ‘all’ amount practically to the same thing” (R. 
772). Whatever difference the Greek felt is not ex- 
pressed by our “every” and “all.” If ypa¢y is not con- 
sidered an abstract but a concrete term that denotes 
the well-known canon called “Scripture,” then this sin- 
gular is a collective, and we may translate zaca either 
“every” or “all,” the former indicating every single 
part of the whole, the latter just the whole as such. 
But expressions such as “whole or all Israel,” “all or 
whole Jerusalem,” etc., point rather to “all Scripture” 
(A. V.) and less to “every Scripture” (R. V.). One 
thing is true: this is not 4 zaéca ypady and cannot be 
translated “the whole Scripture.”” The New Testament 
uses “the Scriptures,” “the Scripture,” and just “Scrip- 
ture’ as we, too, use these three expressions. 

The major question is one regarding the predicat- 
ive Oedrvevoros, or call it the predicate if you prefer the 
translation “is inspired.” Is this verbal adjective pas- 
sive or is it active? So assured is the passive sense 
that Wohlenberg is right when he says that this needs 
no proof. B.-P. 556 devotes only four short lines to 
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establish the undoubted meaning: von Gott eingegeben, 
inspiriert. 

The claim is often made that @edérvevoros is active, 
“breathing God,” at least that it may be active and 
must not be passive. Why is this verbal passive be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt? Stoeckhardt and Kretz- 
mann collect examples of compound verbal adjectives 
in ros and think the passive is assured when the ante- 
penult has the accent. Yet the passive form is not a 
matter of the accent. This proof is not conclusive. In 
such compounds the accent naturally shifts forward: 
tos is also naturally passive and is only a few times 
used with actives. We have much stronger evidence. 

The proof lies in @eés and in the verbs that are 
compounded with @eés to form the verbals. Let the 
student take Liddell and Scott and examine the long 
list of “god” verbals in ros. Why are all these verbals 
plainly and necessarily passive? Because God alone 
can be the agent! In this multitude of verbals there 
appears 6edrvevoros, “God-inspired.” We find only two 
in which God is the object, and even one of these is 
passive: eodiAnros, “by which the gods are injured.” 
The other is active: Oceoovcraros, “praising God.”’ These 
exceptions are not due to the accent, which is still on 
the antepenult; they are due to the meaning of the two 
verbs involved. One of these verbs still leaves us a 
passive verbal, and only the lone other an active. 

The inspiration of the Scriptures is constantly 
denied, and thus efforts are made to eliminate from 
Scripture itself any linguistic claim to its own inspira- 
tion. Some follow the bold method: they let Paul say 
what he pleases, they do not believe what he says. 
Others that are not so bold tone down the idea of in- 
spiration until nothing but the decorative word is left. 
They at least do not like to give up the word. They 
generally, however, speak with contempt of what they 
denominate “the verbal theory of inspiration.” They 
propose a “theory” of a different kind, one that allows 
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for more or less error in Holy Writ. Thus this pas- 
sive verbal is made the point of attack: it cannot re- 
main passive and mean a Deo inspirata, “God-in- 
spired’’; it can at most be only active and mean Deum 
inspirans, “breathing God.” Human writings of godly 
men breathe God more or less; the Scriptures do no 
more. 

The later German theologians especially advocate 
this view.’ For them inspiration ist ein ueberwundener 
Standpunkt. Take C.-K. 492-3, a great Woerterbuch, 
that is regarded as a real authority, yet note its claims 
in regard to dedrvevoros. It first lists a number of pagan 
mantic and mystery terms and places Oedrvevoros aMOng 
them although it is admitted that, unlike the pagan 
terms, it does not involve an ecstatic state. Nothing 
is said about the multitude of compounds with @eds 
(several pages in Liddell and Scott), in particular 
about the verbals compounded with ros (a long array 
of these). Next follow citations in which passive 
meanings are acknowledged by C.-K.; but on the au- 
thority of Nonnus 6edrvevoros is, nevertheless, made 
active. Why? Because of the analogy of dmvevoros, 
“not breathing” (or ‘“‘poorly breathing”), and etvevoros, 
“well breathing,” two verbals which belong to an en- 
tirely different class, two which are compounded with 
adverbs and not with @cés. The final point in C.-K. is 
argument, namely the claim that the passive “inspired 
of God’ does not fit ypa¢7, but that the active “breath- 
ing God” does fit. But this is a subjective judgment. 
It is met by the fact that, if breathing can be applied 
actively to ypad7 (“Scripture”), it most certainly can 
be applied also passively. 

The passive idea is found throughout the Scrip- 
tures. ‘Yd LIveduaros ‘Aylov epopevor eAdAnoav dad cod 
dvOpwro.: “No prophecy of Scripture is of one’s own 
interpretation, for not by man’s will was prophecy ever 
brought forth, on the contrary, being borne along by 
the Holy Spirit spoke from God (certain) men,” II Pet. 
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1:21. As the wind wafts and bears a sailing vessei 
along on its course, so men spoke from God, borne 
along by the Holy Spirit — passive participle, the di- 
vine agent being expressed by the regular preposition 
with passives, ixd, intensified by dx. Next consider 
the long list beginning with Matt. 1:22: “that uttered 
(passive) by the Lord (again ixd) through the 
prophet, saying.” The Lord is the speaker, the 
prophet is his instrument or medium (8a). This 
did recurs again and again, sometimes with the expres- 
sion “the mouth of the prophet.” The Old Testament 
reports how God communicated his messages, and how 
the prophets then announced them with, “thus saith 
the Lord” —this preamble occurring again and again. 
Here, in fact, is the concise Biblical definition of 
inspiration: By God— through or by means of men, 
first orally, then in written form. God is the full and 
complete agent; holy men of God are only his instru- 
ments. These are not two causes, two factors, like 
two horses pulling a wagon; there is one and only one 
moving power, the holy men were moved. Much more 
may be said. All of it, presented by Scripture, is unan- 
imously to the same effect. 

All of it presents and reveals the fact of inspira- 
tion, only the fact. There is no theory about it, can be 
none. A fact is simply to be seen as a fact and then 
treated as a fact and not to be dissolved into a theory. 
He who does the latter may lose the fact, many have 
already lost it. 

“All Scripture” is “writing,” ypadj. The pen traces 
words and combines these into sentences and para- 
graphs. These words convey the thought. Erase the 
words, and the thought disappears. These are not 
Woerter, vocables, but Worte, words expressing 
thoughts. This is Verbal Inspiration. It is before us 
on every written page of the Book. There is no other 
divine inspiration. The thought cannot be separated 
from the words which are its vehicles. To speak of an 
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inspiration of thought that is not an inspiration of the 
words is to disregard what the Scriptures show us as 
a fact. Ts fb id rod Kupiov, “the thing that was ut- 
tered or spoken by the Lord” (Matt. 1:21), was ut- 
tered in words, Yahweh uttered them. 

Were these utterances fallible, errant in any way, 
in any word or expression? Does Yahweh ever err? 
“Thy Word is truth,” éAjdec, John 17:17. “Which 
things also we speak, not in words (Adyor.) taught of 
human wisdom, but taught of the Spirit, combining 
spiritual things with spiritual words (avevpatixois mvev- 
parixa, SC. Aoyos),” I Cor, 2:18. The very logoi were 
taught by the Spirit by verbal inspiration, they are 
inerrant in every word unless we intend to charge the 
Lord and his Spirit with errancy, fallibility. 

We hear the statement: That is a “theory,” a 
“mechanical” conception which makes the writers 
“automatons.” When did God ever have difficulty or 
use faulty means in conveying his thought to men? 
“God-inspired” means “breathed by God,” the very 
word “breathed” referring to his Pneuma. Is that me- 
chanical? Peter says: “borne along by the Holy 
Pneuma”’ like a vessel on its true course by the gentle 
wind. This is neither a theory nor something dead and 
mechanical. God made the mind and the heart of man, 
and his Spirit knows how to guide them. He does not 
move them about like blocks but fills them with light, 
guides them with light, guides them in word and in 
thought. The fathers express the simple fact: God is 
the causa efficiens, men the causae instrumentales ; the 
act itself the suggestio rerum et verborum. Any im- 
provement on this formulation as a correct statement 
of the fact that occurred we are ready to accept, but we 
care for no “theory” and no speculation. We who have 
never ourselves experienced this act of the Spirit can- 
not penetrate the mystery of it; we doubt whether the 
holy writers themselves did. God’s mysteries fill the 
natural world, yet, while they defy penetration, we get 
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along quite well with the undoubted facts and realities 
of our natural world. 

The product attests its source; the effect proves 
its cause. The police mentioned in John 7:46 realized 
the deity of Jesus when they returned without arrest- 
ing him and reported: “Never man spoke like this 
man!’ So here: “Never scripture spoke like this Scrip- 
ture!” The strange thing is that even those who deny 
its inspiration treat Holy Writ as they treat no other 
writing. These men still write commentaries, place 
every word on the Goldwage, write New Testament 
dictionaries, expend endless labors generation after 
generation. If we gave these men a book which they 
would accept as being verbally inspired, could they 
treat it with more minute care? 

Paul sketches the tremendous effect of this God- 
breathed Scripture. Because it is God-inspired it is 
“profitable for teaching.”’ Here there is found all that 
man needs to be taught and to learn to make him wise 
for salvation; here and nowhere else. Scripture has 
the whole divine truth, the entire dA70ea or “reality” 
(John 17:17). It is profitable for éedcypds, “for refuta- 
tion” of every religious lie, falsehood, fiction; truth 
naturally destroys all these and frees from them (John 
8:31, 36). Where is there another scripture that is 
able to do such a thing? Compare what other so-called 
sacred writings have done. Our versions have the 
word mean “reproof,” and some texts, thinking of 
Sinners who are to be convicted of sin, have édcyxov? 
“for convicting one of his sinfulness.” But this 
thought is expressed in the next phrase. 

“For restoration,” for restoring the sinner to an up- 
right position from his fallen state, the believer who 
has fallen back into sin and guilt. The world is full 
of this profit of the God-breathed Scripture; those who 
have experienced this profit should see whence it came 
and that God inspired this Book. 
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Finally, “profitable for zaiSefa, the education in 
righteousness,” as a child is educated, trained, and dis- 
ciplined in all righteous living. Note that dxaocvvy is 
forensic: that quality which has God’s own verdict in 
its favor, which he as the Judge approves by his ver- 
dict (Matt. 25:34-40). Only the Scripture that is in- 
spired of God is able to train and to educate so as to 
secure the favorable verdict of God. Is any other 
Scripture able to do this? Yes, the effect proves the 
cause. 

17) The iva clause denotes contemplated result and 
is to be construed with all four phrases and not merely 
with the last, for righteousness in life is not attained 
without the other three. While the four prepositions 
make the four phrases distinct and draw special atten- 
tion to each other, their four objects are connected in 
the order in which they appear: teaching first — refu- 
tation of falsehood second — restoration to an upright 
position third — education in righteousness at the end; 
and thus all these “so that the man of God (I Tim. 
6:11), he who belongs to God, may be fitted up as 
having been fully fitted for every good work” whether 
it be to teach, to refute, to raise up somebody, to edu- 
cate. All these which are received by the man of God 
from the inspired Scripture and make him such a man 
he in turn dispenses to others; this is the meaning of 
“every good (beneficial) work.” 

"Aptos = in gehoerigem Stande, “in fit shape or 
condition.” This idea is emphasized by repetition and 
by the addition of the appositional perfect passive 
participle é;prcpévos which also has the perfective &: 
“as having been (and thus still being) fully fitted up 
(by all Scripture inspired of God).” “Perfect” (A. 
V.) is incorrect; “complete” (R. V.) is little better. 
The idea that lies in both the adjective and the par- 
ticiple is a fit, adequate condition “for every beneficial 
work,” the preposition adding the idea “altogether fit.” 
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There is nothing wanting in the Christian’s outfit for 
work, in his equipment for what God expects him to 
do. There is no restriction to a man of God in some 
office. This is plain: “all Scripture, inspired of God,” 
is intended for every man of God so as to make him fit 
and not for the clergy alone who are to dispense this 
or that to others. 

The value of Paul’s famous sentence is beyond ques- 
tion. It is a proof passage for verbal inspiration and 
for much more besides. As such a proof passage it is 
outstanding and yet forms only a part of the entire 
volume of proof and evidence for verbal inspiration. 
It is one of the peaks in the Rocky Mountain range 
that establishes “The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scrip- 
ture” (Gladstone) as inspired. 

The fact that “Scripture” — the whole Old Testa- 
ment canon is beyond question. That the New Testa- 
ment writings are included rests on the fact that Jesus 
promised his Spirit of inspiration to the New Testa- 
ment writers. The first church, which fixed the New 
Testament canon, did so on the criterion that the 
writer of any document must be inspired by God, and 
that his writing must have the stamp of being thus 
inspired. When it made this decision the first church 
had the aid of the apostle John who lived beyond the 
year 100, decades after the inspired writings of all 
others were in the hands of the church. The fact that 
John’s own writings were inspired was beyond ques- 
tion. 


CHAPTER IV 


Hear the Last Solemn Testifying of 
Him Whose End Is Near! 


I Am Earnestly Testifying 


1) We cancel ody éyé, which was found in the text 
used by the A. V. We have no connective. The climax 
of chapted 3 is reached, yet the climax stands out by 
itself and is not made a part of what precedes. While 
“continue to remain” in 3:14 looks to the future, the 
things in which Timothy is to remain lie in the past, 
they are what he learned at his mother’s knee, the 
divinely inspired Word. In this climax the entire fu- 
ture is presented; there is only an incidental reference 
to the period of defection (v. 3; compare 3:1, etc.). 
Besides, Paul presents the impressiveness and the sol- 
emnity of the epiphany of Christ, his judgment of the 
living and the dead, and his kingdom. From Tim- 
othy’s past at his mother’s knee Paul turns to the 
crown that he himself has almost attained. 

This is the end of the body of the letter, the last 
word. It is surcharged with the profoundest emotion. 
Paul’s course is almost completed, the crown is almost 
won, and he calls upon Timothy to strive also to re- 
ceive such a crown from the Judge’s hand. Paul is not 
passing into the shadow but into the glory. His “be- 
loved child” (1:1) is beckoned to follow him. He 
beckons all of us. Paul’s life is closing as it should 
close. 

I am earnestly testifying in the sight of God and 
of Christ Jesus, the one about to judge living and 
dead both by his epiphany and by his kingdom: 
Herald the Word; stand at hand in good season, in no 

(849) 
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season; convict, chide, admonish in all longsuffering 
and doctrine! 

The verb does not mean “I am charging” (our 
versions), nor “I am adjuring,” but “I am earnestly 
testifying”; and because Paul is doing this “in the 
sight of God,” etc., and to make the statement more 
solemn he adds the accusative which is regularly used 
with verbs of adjuration: “both by his epiphany and 
his kingdom.” Paul has used the participle of this 
verb in 2:14, where it is construed with the infinitive; 
in I Tim. 5:21 it is construed with iva. Here the verb 
appears with a series of terse imperatives: “I am ear- 
nestly testifying: Herald the Word,” etc. For that 
reason, too, the accusatives of adjuration are in place; 
the imperative object clauses lend their adjuring touch 
to the verb. 

The reading «card has about as good authority as the 
xai before “the epiphany’; some prefer it and then 
construe: “he who will judge in accord with his epi- 
phany,” etc. To construe, “I am testifying ... in 
accord with his epiphany,” etc., sounds rather strange. 
Still less acceptable is the construction that Paul is 
testifying in the sight of God and Christ, the Judge, 
to the epiphany and kingdom of this Judge ; then the 
imperatives are disconnected from v. 1. Nor can we 
accept the thought that the epiphany and kingdom are 
being cited as Paul’s witnesses to his act of command- 
ing Timothy to herald the Word, etc. 

This is Paul’s last, most earnest, and solemn testi- 
mony to Timothy. He makes it “in the sight of God 
and of Christ Jesus”; this is an expression that he 
has used before. He now wants it to be stronger, as 
strong as he is able to make it; it is his last, it is to 
impress Timothy more deeply than ever. So Paul adds 
the apposition: “of the One about to judge living and 
dead.” Médd\o with the present infinitive is a peri- 
phrastic future. In the sight of this Judge who will 
soon judge living and dead, whom Paul expects to meet 
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after a martyr’s death that is near at hand, whom Tim- 
othy, too, must meet, Paul here lays his solemn testi- 
mony upon the heart of Timothy. “Living and dead” 
are without articles and express quality. The former 
are those who will be alive at the last day (I Thess. 
4:17), the latter those that will be raised from the dead 
at that day. There is no room for nor thought of a 
millennium. 

With this vision of the Judge of the universe be- 
fore his eyes Paul intensifies his testimony to the 
utmost and testifies “both by his epiphany and by his 
kingdom,” i. e., by reminding Timothy of both. This 
is the epiphany or glorious appearing of Christ for the 
purpose of judgment at the last day (I Tim. 6:14; 
Titus 2:18) ; this word is also used to designate Christ’s 
first appearance (1:10) and the appearance of the 
Antichrist (II Thess. 2:8). What glory it will be for 
Timothy and for Paul to be acknowledged by Christ 
at his epiphany! 

“His kingdom” is added, Christ’s reign in eternal 
glory. We do not think of a king and of his subjects, 
for we shall all reign with Christ (2:12; Rev. 3:21; 
22:5). Where this King reigns, there is his kingdom; 
in that glory kingdom he is crowned with eternal di- 
vine glory according to his human nature, we are 
crowned with him and share his reign as heirs of the 
kingdom (Matt. 25:34). The article and the posses- 
sive pronoun are used with each noun in order to make 
each stand out by itself. The epiphany is for all men 
alike, the kingdom is for the blessed alone. What glory 
it will be for Timothy and for Paul to reign with Christ 
as kings in that kingdom! See the author’s Kings and 
Priests for a fuller elaboration of the kingdom. 

2) This solemn and exalted preamble ushers in 
the peremptory aorist imperatives. They are not in- 
gressive (contra R., W. P.) but constative. Being five 
in number, the half of greatest rhetorical complete- 
ness, they imply that others could be added, but that 
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these five are enough. “Herald the Word!” is properly 
put first, for this is Timothy’s greatest work and func- 
tion. This connects directly with 3:14-17, especially 
with “all Scripture God-inspired.” This word is reg- 
ularly translated “preach” and regards the preacher 
as a xapvé or “herald,” whose function is xypiccew, to 
make a loud, public proclamation, one that has been 
given him by a superior. He must announce it in its 
completeness (Acts 20:27) and not alter it in any way, 
not add anything of his own or anything that is bor- 
rowed from another source, not subtract a particle. 
“Herald!” and not offer religious opinions, not phi- 
losophize, not argue. In view of the connotations of 
this imperative many a preacher, who should be a “her- 
ald” and is not what he should be or not all that he 
should be, must stammer and blush when he faces 
Christ’s appearance and his kingdom. 

“Stand at hand in good season, in no season!” This 
is the correct translation of édicrnm, intransitive: to 
stand by, be at hand, “be instant” (our versions, the 
Vulgate insta) ; not halte an (Luther). The verb is 
often used with reference to the sudden appearance of 
a person, of an angel, etc. ‘Be right on the spot!’ con- 
veys the meaning and not R., W. P.’s, “carry on, stick 
to it.” Timothy is to be right there, namely with the 
Word, to herald it ‘“‘in good season,’”’ when things seem 
favorable, ‘in no season,” when it does not seem sea- 
sonable at all. We have no connective; the paradoxical 
oxymoron is therefore all the sharper. The Word 
knows no difference as to xapot or seasons; it is proper 
for all seasons, everlastingly in season; there is never 
a time in which it is not needed. With it we are “to 
buy out” any season, Eph. 5:16. By adding the two 
adverbs Paul indicates that the first two imperatives 
belong together. 

Thus the next three form a group, the more so since 
none has a modifying addition, and since these are 
specific or specifications of the first two: “convict, 
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chide, admonish.” “Convict!” There is no need to say 
with what (the Word) or whom (sinners, who are 
always in season). ‘“Chide!” or censure, blame. Again 
there is no need to say with what (the Word) or whom 
(Christians who get into sin or error). ‘“Admonish!” 
or urge, encourage (here the meaning can scarcely be: 
comfort), once more with the Word, to stimulate slow 
and lagging Christians. Recall 3:16. We feel that 
Paul could have added a number of other imperatives 
and completed what Timothy is to do with the Word, 
the entire inspired Scripture. These five suggest the 
rest; five is used for this reason. 

All five Timothy is to do “in all (all manner of) 
longsuffering and doctrine” (&8ax7, not Si8acxadla, 
“teaching,” 3:10, 16). The former is subjective: 
brave, steady remaining under all that this work with 
the Word will entail; the latter is objective: the sum 
of the entire doctrinai content of the Word which is 
to be conveyed by “teaching.” “Doctrine” has been 
decried in our day as though this word meant dry, 
sterile dogmas which are simply handed out so that 
people may bow to them in unquestioning assent. This 
view is used to justify the opposition of “doctrine and 
life’ and the supposition that “people in our day do not 
want doctrine.” But “doctrine” is any adequate state- 
ment of a divine fact; the statement may be long or 
short, may have one or another form, but it must ade- 
quately present the divine fact or facts. No sensible 
man will say that he does not want to have these facts 
presented to him, that he wants something else instead. 
Doctrine is the foundation and the fountain of all re- 
ligious life, false doctrine of a false religious life, true 
doctrine of genuine religious and truly Christian life. 
All Scripture, which is full of religious facts, is doc- 
trine; and this applies in the four ways indicated in 
3:16, and in the five indicated in 4:2. To be without 
this doctrine is to be left in darkness, Eph. 5:8, to be 
tossed to and fro by every wind of false teaching like 
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a helpless vessel that is at the mercy of the waves, Eph. 
4:14, a pitiful condition. 


3) Paul speaks of these people right here. For 
there will be a season when they will not stand the 
healthy teaching but, having an itch to get their 
hearing tickled, will heap up for themselves teachers 
in accord with their own lusts and will turn their 
hearing away from the truth but will wrench it out 
upon the myths. 

This is a prophecy that is on a level with II Thess. 
2:3; I Tim. 4:1, etc.; II Tim. 3:1, etc.; but with the 
singular xaipés Paul foretells “a season” that is near at. 
hand. “For” thus offers this warning to Timothy to 
fortify himself and the churches in advance by power- 
fully inculcating the Word (v. 2). The. subject is left. 
indefinite: ‘they will not stand the healthy teaching.” 
“Healthy” is used repeatedly in these letters; it is the 
opposite of diseased and is here combined with “teach- 
ing” (not “doctrine,” v. 2), which means both the act 
and the product of teaching. The verb means “will 
not have up for themselves,” i. e., will not stand. 

Paul is not speaking of a change in the temper of 
the world in general but of a condition that will ap- 
pear in the churches. Some churches will do what he 
here foretells; we have them today. Good, healthy 
Scripture teaching that is able to do what 3:16 says 
and profitable for what 3:16, 17 unfolds, namely good 
health and strength “for every good work,” is distaste- 
ful to them; they cannot stand this sweet, wholesome. 
manna. So they heap up for themselves teachers who: 
will furnish them “teaching in accord with the (per- 
verted) desires that are their own,” who will satisfy 
their tastes. Paul is not referring to esthetic taste but. 
to hankering after what is unhealthy for the soul and 
the life. “Heap up for themselves” like haycocks re- 
fers to the number of elders which each congregation 
had: these congregations will be set on filling their 
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presbytery with only such men and at every election 
will turn down sound men. 

The Greek is able to place the participle “having 
an itch as to their hearing” at the end, for its case, 
number, and gender show that it modifies the subject; 
the A. V. scarcely avoids ambiguity by placing a com- 
ma after teachers; the R. V. properly transposes. 
The present middle is descriptive: “having an itch for 
scratching or tickling their hearing or for getting it 
scratched or tickled” (our versions use “ears” in place 
of hearing). There is no contrast with healthiness but 
rather a concordance with their own peculiar “desires” 
or “lusts” which, like an itch, want tickling gratifica- 
tion. Paul’s diagnosis is perfect. Good law and gospel 
crush and heal and do not scratch a little in order to 
tickle. Law and gospel eradicate the flesh, the old 
Adam, and build up the new man “for every good 
work” (3:17); tickling itchy ears does not do this. 
The law severely boxes those ears until the itch is 
gone, and the terrores conscientiae make them burn; 
the gospel pours in the power that pardons, regen- 
erates, renews. There will be those, Paul says, who 
want tickling instead. 

4) So they turn their hearing (ears) “away from 
the truth,” from all the divine, spiritual reality, from 
that which is fact; and will wrench (or twist) it out 
(é&) upon (ért) the myths, fictions or fables, that are 
not true, that are foolish human inventions (compare 
I Tim. 1:4; 4:7; Titus 1:14; II Pet. 1:16). The defi- 
nite article is generic; the whole class of teaching that 
deals in human religious inventions and is empty and 
useless; the term “myths” is full of Paul’s disdain. The 
second verb is stronger than the first; these people will 
wrench or twist themselves out of their normal posi- 
tion in order to get their ears upon tickling fables. 

5) Thou, however, continue thou to be sober in 
every respect; suffer what is bad, do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfill thy ministry! 
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Compare “thou, however,” in 3:10, 14. Here we 
have opposition to the preceding and also emphatic co- 
ordination with éyé, “I on my part,” in v. 6. The con- 
trast in the first imperative is not that of drunkenness ; 
when it is used in ethical connections, “be sober” de- 
notes the clarity of mind and of sound judgment that 
is not blinded and carried away by follies, fables, and 
morbid opinions. It denotes a clear eye, a balanced 
judgment. The difference of tense is often disre- 
garded or inadequately understood. This present im-: 
perative — “continue thou to be sober.” It acknowl- 
edges that Timothy has been sober, has not lacked in 
that respect, and asks that he continue thus “‘in all 
respects.” Once more we have this common adverbial 
phrase in this sense (B.-P. 1012) and not with the 
meaning “in all things.” 

The three aorist imperatives belong together. They 
are constatives (like those used in v. 2) and include 
the whole future to which they refer; thus they are 
not parallels to continuance in being sober (which 
would require present tenses) but illustrative of the 
directions in which Timothy’s soberness is to manifest 
itself during the entire future, which helps us to un- 
derstand the difference between these three injunctions. 
and the aorists used in v. 2. In this coming period 
there will be much bad to suffer and to endure. The 
aorist thinks only of this and disregards anything of 
this nature that may have occurred in the past. See 
this verb in 2:9 and the xoxdv in the verb itself in 1:8 
and 2:3. Such coming suffering is not to becloud 
Timothy’s soberness. 

He is to do the work of an evangelist whatever the 
bad that he must suffer may be, do it effectively, com- 
pletely (aorist). This soberness is to attest itself in 
that respect. “Evangelist” is not used in the technical 
sense of “revivalist”; some think it denotes “mission- 
ary”; but, like ciayyeAlfecbu, it is entirely general: a. 
man who operates with the gospel of salvation be his. 
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capacity what it will. We have already described Tim- 
othy’s position in Asia, yet the word is not restricted 
to that position. The object and the verb are trans- 
posed and both are stressed in the Greek. 


So again: “thy ministry (service for others) ful- 
fill,” carry out to fulness; at any time in the future let 
nothing be lacking in thy service. The measure is al- 
ways to be full. Paul is not referring merely to the 
end, for this imperative is again constative and asks 
this further evidence of Timothy’s ever continuing in 
soberness. Ranged under the soberness which Tim- 
othy has always shown and is always to show, the 
three added injunctions are exemplifications some- 
what as the last three in v. 2 exemplify the first two. 
But in v. 5 the device for this is the change in tense; 
in v. 2 the device is the use of paradoxical adverbs 
after the first two imperatives; “in all respects” serves 
similarly in v. 5. 


My Whole Life Testifies 


6) dp is explanatory of this strong coordina- 
tion: thou—I on my part. All that is urged upon 
Timothy is done in view of what is happening to Paul. 
For I on my part am already being poured out as 
a drink offering, and the period of my own departure 
is present. The contest, the noble one, have I been 
contending in, the race have I been finishing, the 
faith have I been guarding. As for the rest, there 
has been laid up for me the victory wreath of the 
righteousness, which the Lord will duly give to me 
in that day, the righteous Judge; moreover, not 
alone to me but to all those who have been loving 
his epiphany. 

Noble words! The sun is setting blood-red but is 
shot through with golden glory. Indeed, so should this 
great life close! These words have left an indelible 
impression upon all future ages. Socrates’ attitude 
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toward the cup of hemlock has been admired; it is the 
best that paganism can offer. But how pitifully empty 
it is when it is placed beside these few words of Chris- 
tian triumph, Christian assurance, which are looking 
up to the Lord, the righteous Judge, with all those who 
are loving his epiphany and awaiting their crowning! 
Lord, give me a death like this! 

This éyé is as devoid of all egotism as it is of all 
false humility. It is written in the face of death. The 
facts it states are facts, and Paul writes them for Tim- 
othy’s sake in order to inspire him by the grace of God 
to duplicate them in his life with the same courage, 
assurance, and joy. They so inspire every Christian 
soul that reads them today. Paul is asking Timothy 
to do no more than he himself has already done and 
is now completing. The valiant runner who is close 
to the goal is beckoning the other on to win the laurel 
crown. The apostle, almost through with his work, 
about to obtain the reward, is placing the glorious task 
on his faithful assistant’s shoulders to carry it forward 
to the same reward. 

The English does not have a word that corresponds 
with orévSou0.; We must paraphrase “to pour out a liba- 
tion, a drink offering of wine.” Paul does not say 
O3opa, “I am already being sacrificed,” as though he 
likened his anticipated martyrdom to a burnt offering 
that is going up in smoke. The figure he employs is 
much finer. His bloody death he compares only to the 
pouring out of a drink offering (Num. 15:1-10), the 
libation of wine which was added to the sacrifice proper 
and formed the last act of the sacrificial ceremony. We 
have the same figure and the same word in Phil. 2:17. 

In connection with the Jewish sacrifices the wine 
was poured out beside the altar, in the case of pagan 
sacrifices upon the sacrifice itself. Since he is writing 
to Timothy, it is probable that Paul thought of the for- 
mer. Rom. 15:16 shows that he regarded his entire 
ministry as an offering to God. This offering his 
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bloody death is now completing. The present tense 
and the “already” imply that Paul’s imprisonment and 
his first hearing are beginning his libation. Whether, 
in connection with libation, we think of the pouring 
out of Paul’s blood or of his life makes no difference, 
for the life is in the blood. 

The parallel statement is literal: “and the season 
of my own departure is present.” Kapés is correct, 
for the imprisonment which shall end with death cov- 
ers some months, yet from the beginning it is marked 
by dvddvows, “departure” or “departing,’’ which, like 
the German Aufbruch, has just about lost the figura- 
tive idea of loosening the tent cords when breaking 
camp or of loosening a ship’s moorings when weighing 
anchor. 

“My own,” the possessive adjective, matches the 
emphasis of éys, “I on my part.” The perfect édéorpxe 
is always used in the present sense: “is present”; this 
period is not merely at hand, close by, but right here. 
That is why Paul writes to Timothy as he does. He 
is engaged in the preliminaries of departing. If you 
wish to retain the old figure: Paul is busy taking down 
his tent; he is casting off his ship’s moorings. Or to 
employ another figure: he is writing his last will and 
testament for Timothy who, when he reads these words, 
may well do so through a film of tears. 

7) Paul’s thought at once grows greater. From 
the last short chapter of his life, this “season” of his 
departing, he turns to the whole book of Christian life 
and apostleship. Once more we have a balance of 
phrasing: first the figure, then literal reality. There 
is no regret, no sadness but only uplift, holy satisfac- 
tion, triumphant hope on the eve of final realization. 
The objects are placed forward for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

Our versions convey a wrong idea when they trans- 
late “fighting a good fight,” they also overlook the 
durative feature of the perfect tenses. Paul is not 
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thinking of a battle, not even of a gladiatorial com- 
bat; he has in mind “the noble dyév,” an athletic con- 
test, the energetic striving for a prize which can be 
secured only by straining every muscle in a masterly 
effort to the very last. There is no reference in the 
figure to competing with others, to defeated contestants. 
There is a reference only to an athlete making the rec- 
ord set for him, reaching a set standard. We do not 
speak of the devil, the world, and the flesh as the de- 
feated enemies. Paul has used the figure of a soldier 
elsewhere but does not do so here; he has even used 
the figure of a great general to illustrate his apostle- 
ship and of a mighty campaign along a vast front (see 
the exposition of II Cor. 10:4-6), and of a grand 
Roman triumph (see the notes on II Cor. 2:14); but 
we have no such imagery here. We recall I Tim. 6:12: 
“Keep on contending in the noble contest for the 
faith!’ where the prize is also mentioned. 

The article should not be overlooked, for it points 
to “the noble contest” in which every Christian is 
engaged. Paul is in the foremost rank, but Timothy 
and all of us are with him. No contest is as xadds, 
noble, as this one. It is “the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3:14), where, too, the goal and 
the prize are indicated; “the holy calling” (II Tim. 
1:9), “a heavenly calling,” in which we are “partak- 
ers” (Heb. 3:1). The perfect tense of the cognate verb 
does not mean that the contending is now ended, but 
that Paul has been engaged in it all along and is still 
engaged in it. The graph of this tense which R. 895 
offers is not applicable here; it is not: e (the 
goal reached), but: e (the goal not quite 
reached). The context states how near the goal is in 
this case. 

This is equally true regarding the next two perfect 
tenses. The ayév might be any athletic contest; but here 
Paul thinks especially of the 8pduos, the running and 
speed contests; yet he does not have in mind the out- 
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running of others as he does in I Cor. 9:24-26 but only 
the making of the prescribed speed record: This run- 
ning of his, like the contest in general, might refer 
only to his career as an apostle (Acts 20:24; Gal. 2:2), 
but v. 8 leads us to think of Paul’s whole Christian 
life in which “all who have been loving the Lord’s 
appearing” are joined with him. Every Christian, 
wherever God places him, has his race to run; Paul has 
reached the stage where he can say: “I have been 
finishing’? — he is now at the finishing. 

Now there follows the literal statement (compare 
v. 6): “The faith have I been guarding” and am even 
now guarding. It is generally agreed that this does 
not mean that Paul has kept “his faithfulness,” iors 
in the sense of Treue. Quite general is the interpreta- 
tion that Paul has been preserving the personal faith 
of his own heart against temptation and doubt. Yet 
it is strangely claimed that the three statements are 
practically one so that we are pointed to I Tim. 6:12. 
They are indeed one, and the latter passage corrects 
the idea that Paul’s personal faith is referred to, for 
it bids Timothy: “Contend the noble contest for the 
faith!” i. e., for the substance of the faith. See the 
exposition of I Tim. 6:12. All three nouns are alike 
objective, and only thus are these three statements one. 
“The noble contest” is one that has been set for Paul; 
“the race” is one that has been appointed for him; “the 
faith” is one that has been deposited with him so that 
he may ever guard it. It is objective, the fides quae 
creditur. The fact that no one can guard the sub- 
stance, the contents, the doctrine without personally 
believing it is self-evident. Paul’s subjective faith lies 
in the verb “I have been guarding.” We have fre- 
quently found articulated pistis = the objective faith; 
note a few samples: I Tim. 4:1; 6:10, 12, 21 (these in 
succession). 

Yet we should not think that guarding the objec- 
tive faith refers only to an office such as that of Paul, 
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of Timothy, and of preachers. The gospel is entrusted 
to all of us; we are all to guard “the faith,” i. e., its 
blessed substance, for if that faith-substance is lost, 
none of us has anything to believe subjectively ; if that 
is damaged and destroyed in part, we are all placed in 
danger. We-have no hierarchy that keeps the faith- 
treasure; we all are its guards, and the Lord will call 
all of us to account. Correct the traditional exegesis 
which the writer followed in the Hisenach Epistle 
Selections. ‘Have been guarding” includes the idea 
that Paul is still guarding, but he has almost reached 
the end. 

8) Since Paul considers how nearly through he 
is he speaks of what awaits him. Aourv is practically 
an adverb although it still retains its accusative end- 
ing; its meaning is not “henceforth” (our versions), 
for the verb which Paul employs is one of several 
present tenses which are used as perfects in meaning, 
it means “as for the rest,” as far as anything else is 
concerned regarding me, “there has been laid up for 
me the crown of righteousness,” etc. It is not being 
laid up now, nor about to be laid up, but “has been 
laid up’ long ago, ever since Paul stepped into the 
noble contest and race, ever since he guarded the faith. 
The thought of that crown has ever kept his courage 
high, his hope triumphant. Now he is so very near 
that crown. 

We regard the genitive as the possessive genitive: 
“the victory wreath of the righteousness,” i. e., which 
goes with and belongs to the righteousness, namely to 
the imputed righteousness which is ours by faith and 
also to the acquired righteousness which is manifested 
in our lives by good works (3:17). In view of Matt. 
25 :34-40 we decline to separate them. 

Axcoodm is always forensic; it denotes that quality 
which is ours by virtue of a decree of the divine Judge 
which declares us to be 8ixaws or righteous according to 
his 8m or norm of right. The genitive is not qualita- 
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tive: “the wreath which has the quality of being right- 
eous.” This meaning would require the omission of the 
article and thus secure the qualitative force of the 
noun. Moreover, the quality of this wreath is not 
righteousness (righteous bestowal); its quality is 
glory. As far as its being justly bestowed is con- 
cerned, this thought is stated in the following relative 
clause in no uncertain terms. 

R. 498 and others regard this as an appositional 
genitive: the crown consists of righteousness, namely 
of the Judge’s decree at the last day which declares 
the victor righteous. This confuses the reward (the 
wreath) with what wins the reward (the righteous- 
ness). Stellhorn adds that it is not Biblical linguistic 
usage to say that either the imputed righteousness or 
our acquired righteousness are a reward of faith, but 
that our state of righteousness shall receive a reward. 
The Judge’s decree at the last day is not the reward; it 
is only the public statement of what this Judge has 
long before that decreed regarding the believer. Yet 
the crown is not given until that final statement of the 
decree is made. The body must lie in the grave until 
the resurrection day. 

This genitive is like that found in Gal. 5:5, éamis 
Suaoovvys: hope which belongs to righteousness, which 
righteousness has the right to have; not hope that is 
righteousness, for hope is not righteousness. Point- 
ing to “the crown of life” in James 1:12; Rev. 2:10, 
and to “the crown of glory” in I Pet. 5:4, as parallels 
is not convincing. ‘These are appositional genitives, 
“life” and “glory” are the crown and the reward. But 
“righteousness” cannot be the same although the ex- 
pressions read alike. The righteousness receives the 
crown; it is the righteousness described in v. 7. Sré- 
davos apOapros, “an incorruptible crown” (I Cor. 9:25) ; 
dpapdvrwos, “unwithering” (I Pet. 5:4). 

Trench calls our attention to the fact that orédavos 
= a victor’s wreath, Siegeskranz, and that it is to be 
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distinguished from 8é8ypa, the crown of royalty. The 
former is woven of oak, of ivy, of parsley, of myrtle, 
of olive leaves; and when it is not intended for a victor 
but for festal joy, it is made of flowers: violets or 
roses. The “diadem” was a linen band or fillet encir- 
cling the brow. The conclusion which Trench draws 
is that orépavos never means royal crown and has 
nothing to do with kingship. He explains Matt. 27:29, 
where Jesus is certainly crowned as a king in mockery, 
by saying that stephanos is used because his crown was 
made of twigs of thorns and thus “diadem” would not 
really fit. M.-M. 589 doubts Trench’s statement on 
this point. 

Trench carries his conclusion as to the difference 
between the two words too far. ‘“Diadem” is purely 
royal and brings out the exaltation, the glory, the 
majesty of a king before whom all must bow as being 
far beneath him. ‘Wreath,’ stephanos, connotes vic- 
tory after a contest or, in the case of a general, (who 
may himself be the king) after a battle or a war. 
Trench fails to note, especially in the passages in Rev- 
elation, that the victors who receive the stephanos do 
not sit as those do who receive a wreath of flowers; 
these victors reign, sit on thrones to judge and to reign, 
even sit together with Christ in his throne (Rev. 
3:21) ; “we shall reign jointly with him” (2:12). The 
diadem belongs to Christ who is King by nature and 
not to us who are only made kings. We come to reign 
by being victors, the diademed King makes the 
wreathed victors reign as kings with him. This is the 
distinction. 

This victory wreath is the one “which the Lord will 
duly give (this is the sense of azé in the verb) to me in 
or at that day (resurrection day: the body included), 
the righteous Judge,” he who ever righteously rewards 
righteousness by his just and righteous judicial ver- 
dict, Throughout the Scriptures there runs this double 
idea: 1) that the righteous are pronounced righteous 
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by a judicial verdict; 2) that the Judge himself must 
and will be declared righteous for his absolutely right- 
eous verdicts upon both the righteous and the unright- 
eous, must and will be so declared by the whole uni- 
verse of angels and of men and even by the damned 
themselves. On that day, when all things are abso- 
lutely revealed, his righteousness which is evidenced in 
all his judgments will appear convincingly as well as 
the righteousness of all true believers. Note that Paul 
knows nothing about a preferred class, one that is 
crowned in a so-called “first resurrection.”” He knows 
of only one day, of only one crowning, when all who 
have loved the Lord’s epiphany will be judged and duly 
given the victor’s wreath. 

“Moreover (8é), not alone to me, but to all who 
have been loving his epiphany,” includes us and all 
other true believers. Paul has, therefore, not been 
speaking of his apostolic office but of his Christian 
faith and life, wherein we are with him in the great 
“contest and race” of guarding the gospel faith. He is 
not thinking of degrees of glory in heaven. Paul sees 
himself amid the throng of all the righteous at the last 
day. It is a master-stroke to designate them as “all 
those who have been loving his epiphany.” Who does 
not feel the questions: ‘‘Are we thus loving his epi- 
phany now? Do we contend, run, guard the faith as 
if we love his epiphany?” The perfect tense is like 
those found in v. 7. Even if it is reckoned from “that 
day,” this tense reaches far back to the time when this 
loving began in all these believers; it includes that 
day when they shall see that epiphany, and who will 
say that this their having loved it will then end? They 
will carry that love into all eternity. 

This is the proper verb and it has the correct object. 
It is the love of understanding and comprehension, the 
eyes are open to see and not blind; and with the under- 
standing it realizes the corresponding purpose con- 
cerning the epiphany. In love they knew what the 
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promises of the Lord’s epiphany meant; in love they 
held to the purpose of having all the blessedness of 
that epiphany conferred upon them. They, of course, 
believed in that epiphany, and therefore they also ever 
loved it. 

Paul does not write: “All those who have been lov- 
ing him,” the righteous Judge; he says far more even 
as his epiphany includes all the glory of his second 
coming, all his righteous judgment at that day, all that 
this shall duly give to us. Few will confuse this final 
epiphany with that mentioned in 1:10, Christ’s first 
redemptive epiphany. In that epiphany Christ did not 
come to judge the world (John 8:17) ; in this he will 
come as “the righteous Judge.” This word undoubt- 
edly repeats “his epiphany” from v. 1 and with this 
statement about loving it sheds a flood of light on what 
v. 1 says about “Christ Jesus, the one about to judge 
living and dead,” and Paul’s testifying to Timothy “by 
his epiphany and by his kingdom.” The mention of 
the final epiphany at the beginning and at the end 
binds this paragraph together (compare I Tim. 6:14; 
Titus 2:13). 


Addenda to the Body of the Letter 


Paul Begs Timothy to Come 


9) The body of the letter is complete. The last 
clause speaks fittingly about ‘‘all who have been lov- 
ing his epiphany,” and the last word is “his (the 
Lord’s) epiphany.”’ So near is Paul’s martyrdom 
that the light of that epiphany is already reflected 
in his eyes. The rest of the letter consists of per- 
sonal addenda, the last of these being the greet- 
ings. 

Be diligent to come to me quickly! 


The fact that Timothy had news of Paul’s arrest 
and danger the letter itself shows. The supposition 
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that Timothy had already sent word to Paul that 
he was coming to him, and that Paul is now only 
asking Timothy to hurry, is rather doubtful. The 
letter reads as though on the heels of the bad news 
that reached or was at about this time reaching 
Timothy this letter is to get into Timothy’s hands. 
Paul wants, needs Timothy. The aorist imperative 
is urgent, and the adverb “quickly” asks for speed. 
Timothy is to conclude his work with dispatch and 
is to hurry to Paul’s side, to get to him ‘“‘before winter’ 
(v. 21). 

10) There is ample reason for this request. For 
Demas abandoned me, having come to love the 
present eon, and went to Thessalonica; Crescens 
to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Luke alone is with 
me. Save for Luke, Paul is alone. These are the 
men who were with Paul in Rome. It is nowhere 
stated where he had been arrested. If this occurred 
outside of Rome, we are left with the problem as to 
how he was brought to Rome. Because of the nature 
of the charge against him another appeal to Caesar 
could not have brought him there. He was arrested 
in Rome, and the men here named were with him at 
that time. Onesiphorus came later and had left when 
Paul wrote this (see 2:16, etc.). 

Demas, the onetime faithful assistant (Col. 4:14), 
had quickly abandoned Paul, the doomed man. ‘‘Aban- 
doned me” is poignant; the aorist is content to state 
the fact and nothing more. It is a closed tense, final. 
Some suppose that the ingressive aorist: “having come 
to love the present eon or world” (see I Tim. 6:17) 
means only that he went into business and thus left 
for Thessalonica, his former home. While we are 
ready to think as well of Demas as we possibly can, 
this falling in love with the world admits of no such 
mitigation. For the participle is here evidently the 
opposite of loving the Lord’s epiphany which is men- 
tioned in v. 8. We are compelled to believe that Demas 
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gave up the love of that coming epiphany for the love 
of this present world’s course. This is what cut into 
Paul’s heart most deeply. 

All that we know about Crescens is what is here 
said. We take him to be another assistant of Paul’s, 
one who had joined Paul during this latter period. He 
had left on a mission to Galatia just as Titus had left 
on one to Dalmatia (a part of Illyria on the east coast 
of the Adriatic), in the neighborhood of which Paul 
had preached (Rom. 15:19). The variant “Gallia” for 
“Galatia” does not mean “Gaul” but is only the later 
Greek name for “Galatia” and was substituted in later 
manuscripts for this reason. On what pressing er- 
rands Paul had to send these two faithful assistants we 
do not, of course, know. 

11, 12) This, however, left Paul with no one but 
Luke. Him alone he had been able to retain; he was 
the only one through whom Paul could communicate 
with the outside world. Luke must have dispatched 
this letter for Paul. At this time Luke was Paul’s 
only loyal, faithful stay in Rome. “Luke only’ —so 
brief the words, yet so full of meaning. Where were 
all the Roman Christians, some of them even in Cae- 
sar’s household? To avert suspicion from himself 
Nero had blamed the Christians for the burning of 
Rome in July, 64, and many had perished awful deaths 
the following October (see the introduction). The few 
greetings, only four names, in v. 21 tell their own 
tragic tale. 

Pick up Mark and bring him along with thyself, 
for he is useful to me for ministry. The aorist part- 
iciple with dye is the Greek idiom. Here we have a 
most interesting glimpse of Mark. The participle, 
“having taken up Mark,” implies that Mark is assist- 
ing Timothy in supervising the churches in the great 
Asian field. Mark will be away when Timothy receives 
the letter, so Timothy is to pick up Mark wherever he 
may be and bring him along. Now Col. 4:10, written 
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in the year 62 toward the end of Paul’s first imprison- 
ment, plus Philemon 24, show that Mark ‘was at that 
time associated with Paul. We know that after that 
Mark was with Peter in Rome, and that Mark wrote 
his Gospel at the request of the Romans. That Gospel 
is composed of what Mark had heard Peter present 
to his hearers again and again so that Mark’s writing 
earned him the designation Peter’s “interpreter.” In 
the year 64 Peter was crucified in Rome. Now we dis- 
cover that Mark is again the assistant to Timothy, 
surely by direction of Paul; and Paul wants him as 
well as Timothy to hurry to Rome. 

We see why Paul says that Mark is useful to him 
“for ministry.” We should properly understand this 
diakonia. Mark is not to be a famulus of Paul. Mark 
had been in Rome with Paul (Col. 4:10; Philemon 24) 
and after that with Peter and knew Rome and the 
Roman Christians, as many as were still left, so well 
that he was certainly a most useful man for Paul to 
have about him in Rome under present conditions. 
Would that we had the pertinent details! Yet those 
that are indicated seem assured. 

13) This explains the next remark: Now 
Tychicus I am commissioning for Ephesus. This is 
an epistolary aorist. Some have made the comparison: 
Demas abandoned me — Crescens and Titus went away 
— Tychicus I sent away. Yet the second verb is true 
of Demas as well as of Crescens and Titus. Not for 
one moment should we think that Crescens and Titus 
had abandoned Paul; the apostle sent them away 
on important missions to Galatia and to Dalmatia. If 
he had sent Tychicus in the same way, i. e., if déoreAa 
were indeed a historical aorist, Tychicus would be 
named directly after Titus and, like Crescens and 
Titus, without the insertion of another verb. 

Tychicus is mentioned after Paul asks that Timothy 
bring Mark along. These two, on leaving their field 
at Paul’s request, are having a substitute sent by Paul, 
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namely Tychicus. Hence the parenthetical 8é which 
inserts what provision Paul is making for Ephesus; 
hence also the phrase: “I am commissioning for Ephe- 
sus,” and not, “I am sending or I sent (ézeuypa) to thee.” 
Tychicus will, of course, carry this letter to Timothy, 
but Paul is “eommissioning him for Ephesus,” to fill 
the position there during Timothy’s absence. This will 
be a long absence, for if Timothy gets to Rome by win- 
ter (v. 21), no matter what happens to Paul, Timothy 
and Mark will not be able to return to Asia until 
spring. Shipping stopped during the winter, and some 
transshipping was necessary even if most of the trip 
was to be made by land. 

The cloak which I left back in Troas with Carpus 
on coming be bringing (along), and the books, espe- 
cially the parchments. The main point is that Paul 
had been in Troas. When? Not three or four years 
ago (see the introduction) but on his very recent jour- 
ney to Rome. In iracing Paul’s movements between 
his two imprisonments this halt at Troas, like the stop 
at Miletus (v. 20), must be properly placed. 

On the spelling and the derivation of the word 
meaning cloak see the dictionaries and the grammars. 
Some have thought that this was a receptacle for the 
book rolls and the parchments, Milligan defending 
the meaning “book wrap” until he changed his mind 
We are safe in translating this word “cloak” (the 
papyri have this meaning): a long cape made of the 
heaviest material, which one would not want to carry 
along during the summertime in those warm latitudes. 
Paul needed it for the approaching winter (v. 21). The 
supposition that Paul had been forced to flee from 
Troas because he was suddenly threatened with arrest, 
and that he had, after all, been captured and then 
conveyed to Rome, contains so many improbabilities 
that we dismiss this hypothesis. The dla, it seems, 
were papyrus rolls; more valuable were “the parch- 
ments” which were also rolls, but made of skin. 
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There has been much surmising regarding these 
documents, and many questions have been asked as 
to why Paul needed them. It is generally supposed 
that the parchments were a copy of the LXX. What- 
ever these book rolls may have contained, our personal 
guess is that Paul did not want them for personal read- 
ing or study but as aids in his trial, to lay before the 
court as evidence that he was teaching no religio illi- 
cita, but a religion that was as legitimate legally as 
that of the Jews because it used the identical sacred 
writings as its source. These his own book rolls which 
he had used for many a year were the ones he needed 
and not some others that were borrowed from other 
Christians, say from the elders of the church at Rome. 
Of these “the parchments” would be most valuable if 
they were, indeed, a copy of the LXX. 

Offense has been taken at the fact that Paul should 
mention such articlés, especially the cloak. Some also 
ask whether inspiration is needed for a verse like this. 
The answer to the latter is that, if inspiration is able 
to watch over what we deem as the great utterances 
of Scripture, why should it not guide also what some 
of us may deem the most minor ones? The Holy Spirit 
certainly does not need the advice of men to tell him 
what to inspire and what not. As for Christians who 
look askance at the “unimportance of this statement,” 
the best advice is to let the Holy Spirit judge regarding 
the importance. 

Is it so unimportant for us to know how much Paul 
needed that warming cloak in a cold, damp dungeon 
during the coming winter? What would we not give 
if we had more of such little details about Jesus and 
about any of his apostles! It is not a healthy spirit- 
uality that forgets a saint’s physical needs. The thought 
of Paul’s faraway cloak has its bit of comfort to bestow 
on poor fellow sufferers of the apostle who must lie 
shivering in similar dungeons for the gospel’s sake. 
Jesus, too, had not where to lay his head. On the cross 
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he cried, “I thirst!’ Your comfortable circumstances 
and mine have not been those of all other believers. 
Paul’s missing cloak is material enough for a sermon. 


Paul’s First Hearing Before the Court Leads 
‘Him to Expect the Worst 


14) Alexander, the coppersmith, did me much 
damage. The Lord will duly give to him in accord 
with his works; against whom do thou also guard 
thyself, for he greatly withstood our own state- 
ments. 

The sense of this passage is much debated. The 
idea that at this point of his letter Paul is speaking of 
a person who opposed him during the trial in connec- 
tion with his first imprisonment, and that this person 
was a Gnostic, is not tenable. That this Alexander 
was the man mentioned in I Tim. 1:20, who was ex- 
pelled from some church in Asia Minor several years 
ago, is scarcely probable; for in this second letter he is 
identified as “the coppermith.” If this was the same 
man, then Timothy knew him; and if identification 
was necessary, the proper one would be a reference to 
the man’s expulsion as stated in I Tim. 1:20 and not 
to his trade. This supposition also entails the neces- 
sity of transferring this Alexander from Asia Minor 
to Rome. Neither can this be the Alexander mentioned 
in Acts 19:33, 34. For that Alexander was a Jew who 
was at one time thrust forward by the Jews in Ephe- 
sus, not against Paul, but to shield the Jews; his occu- 
pation is not known. He cannot be considered in this 
connection although his name was Alexander. 

This name was as common as Smith or Jones is 
now. That is why Paul adds “the coppersmith.” In 
Acts 19:24 it is Demetrius who is called “a silver- 
smith,” which is not the same as “a coppersmith” 
although this word means a worker in brass or metal. 
This smith in Rome is Alexander, the smith in Ephesus 
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was Demetrius. Paul has nothing but his trade by 
which to identify him so that when Timothy gets to 
Rome he may be on the lookout for him. What the 
religion of this Alexander was nobody knows. 

“He showed me much baseness” — did me much 
mean damage. So much that Paul adds: “The Lord 
will duly give him (repay him; ézé as in the verb in 
v. 8) according to his works.” These are almost the 
words of Ps. 62:12. The reading that has the opta- 
tive (A. V.) makes this an imprecation: “May the 
Lord repay him!” But this reading is too poorly at- 
tested textually. It is unfair to Paul to say that, when 
it came to loving enemies, the apostle himself did not 
exactly excel. What Alexander was doing was to dam- 
age the cause of the gospel in the person of Paul which 
is something rather different from venting personal 
spite on Paul. 

15) When and where was this damage done? Un- 
less it was done right here in Rome a day or two ago, 
at the time of Paul’s first hearing before the imperial 
court, this matter regarding Alexander would be out 
of place at this point in Paul’s letter. Thus Paul adds 
the statement that Timothy is to watch out and to 
guard himself against the man, which means when he 
and Mark arrive in Rome. Paul adds a little more to 
cast light on the way in which Alexander damaged 
him: “for greatly he withstood our own statements.” 
These are the logoi or statements made a day or two 
ago before the court at the time of the hearing. The 
emphatic personal adjective jperépos is much stronger 
than the mere pronoun jpev would be. This means: the 
statements made at the trial on owr side, on the side of 
the defense, over against “their own” statements, those 
on the side of the prosecution. 

To say that these logoi ‘were expressions of doc- 
trine common to all Christians” and to think that logoz 
refers to “our preaching” (A. V. margin), is to over- 
look the force of the possessive adjective. ‘Our own” 
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is not the majestic plural. Paul did not stand abso- 
lutely alone during that first hearing before the impe- 
rial court; he had witnesses with him, but only wit- 
nesses, no more. Against what Paul and his few wit- 
nesses stated, of juérepor Adyor, this Alexander, who was 
either the chief and most violent witness for the prose- 
cution or the complainant and accuser, brought the 
strongest contradictions, severely and meanly damag- 
ing Paul’s case in the eyes of the court. We hear 
still more. 

16) At my first defense no one was at my side; 
on the contrary, all abandoned me. May it not be 
reckoned up to them! 

Paul speaks of his first hearing before the court. 
His case was not tried by Nero himself who, it seems, 
was in Greece at that time, but émi rév jyounévov (Clem- 
ens), in one of the two basilicee named after L. AXmil. 
Paulus who built the one and restored the other, large 
halls where hundreds could be present and hear the 
proceedings. Of the presiding judge who was most 
likely Helius Ceesareanus, the freedman of Claudius 
who was prefect of Rome and Italy, Dio Cassius says 
that, as Nero aped the minstrels, this freedman aped 
Nero. 

*AroAoyia is the “answer” (A. V.) which the defend- 
ant is called on to make to the indictment lodged 
against him; compare such defenses in Acts 7:1, etc.; 
24:10, etc.; 26:1, etc. When Paul says that no one was 
at his side but that all abandoned him he does nor refer 
to witnesses but to assistants such as the Roman courts 
allowed. These appeared in the capacity of patroni et 
amici of the accused, zapéd (in the verb), to stand by 
him at the trial, to lend their prestige before the court. 

These had to be men of importance and influence, 
whose word and whose action in favor of the defendant 
would have weight with the court to incline the judge 
either toward acquittal or toward mitigation of the 
severity of the sentence. Conybeare writes regarding 
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Paul at this hearing: “No advocate would venture to 
plead his cause, no procurator to aid him in arranging 
his evidence, no patronus (such as he might have 
found, perhaps, in the powerful 4melian house) to 
appear as his supporter and to deprecate, according to 
ancient usage, the severity of the sentence.” It is not 
necessary to think only of Christians who might be 
able to act in this capacity for Paul; the apostle had 
other friends. In Asia, for instance, the high Asiarchs 
acted as his friends (Acts 19:31). Alas, at this first 
hearing not a single man of this kind had the courage 
to appear at Paul’s side, all abandoned him. The read- 
ing varies between the aorist which simply states the 
fact of abandoning and the imperfect which describes 
the act. There seems to be little reason for preferring 
the latter. 

If we understand the function of such patrons in a 
Roman court we see that men like Luke, Tychicus, or 
any of Paul’s own assistants, and men like those named 
in v. 21 were not competent to act in this capacity. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to offer excuses for them 
as some do. None of these men had sufficient, yea, any 
standing with the imperial court. We have no means 
of knowing to whom Paul refers when he writes: “all 
abandoned me.” All we know is that several men, 
whether they were Christians or non-Christians, could 
have acted as patrons for Paul but failed to do so. 
Their reason was, we may be sure, the nature of the 
indictment against Paul and the great danger of acting 
as a patron before the court in behalf of a man who 
was under such an indictment. 

Only a few years before this time Rome had been 
burned (July, 64) ; to avert the suspicion of incendiar- 
ism from himself Nero and his partisans charged the 
crime against the Christians and caused some to be 
crucified, others to be dressed in wild beasts’ skins and 
hunted to death by dogs, and still others to be wrapped 
in robes of pitch and set on fire to illuminate the Vat- 
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ican circus and Nero’s gardens while that monster 
played the charioteer. Christianity, which was now 
distinguished from Judaism, became a religio illicita, 
its promulgation a capital crime. To act as a patron 
for a man who was charged with this crime and one 
whose only defense was the claim that it was not a 
crime, was almost to appear as particeps criminis and 
was dangerous, indeed. 

So Paul had no one at his side, and this vicious 
Alexander was able to damage Paul greatly. Whether 
it was also charged that Paul was one of those who 
had had a hand in the burning of Rome, and whether 
several points were charged against him, we are unable 
to say. Some conclude that “in my first defense” re- 
fers to one charge, and that other court sessions that 
followed heard the other charges; also that, despite 
the damage done by Alexander, this first charge (impli- 
cation in the burning of Rome) was dismissed because 
witnesses proved that Paul was in distant Spain at that 
time. In our opinion ‘‘my first defense” refers to the 
preliminary hearing on the one capital indictment on 
which Paul was bound to be condemned to death at 
the completion of his trial. 

“May it not be reckoned up to them” means by the 
Lord. Here we have the optative in a prayerful wish; 
it may be the case that because of this optative the 
future indicative of v. 14 was changed into a corre- 
sponding optative in some texts. Paul asks the Lord 
not to hold against these men their fear of standing by 
him. Paul makes the best of his disappointment al- 
though his life hangs in the balance. His example is 
worthy of emulation. 

17) Although he was abandoned by all who 
might have acted as his patrons, Paul was not left 
alone at that first hearing. But the Lord stood at my 
side and put power in me so that through me the 
herald proclamation got to be fully completed, and 
all the Gentiles got to hear it. 
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The Lord was Paul’s patronus and as such stood 
“by him” or “at his side.” He did more than to influ- 
ence the judge, he put power into the prisoner accord- 
ing to the promises given in Matt. 10:19, 20; Mark 
13 :11-13; Luke 12:11, 12; 21:14, 15. In order to un- 
derstand the next clause we shall let Conybeare recon- 
struct the memorable scene: 

“At one end of the nave was the tribune, in the 
center of which was placed the magistrate’s curule 
chair of ivory on a platform called the tribunal. Here 
also sat the council of assessors, who advised the pre- 
fect upon the law though they had no voice in the judg- 
ment. On the sides of the tribune were seats for dis- 
tinguished persons as well as for parties engaged in 
the proceedings. Fronting the presiding magistrate 
stood the prisoner with his accusers and his advocates. 
The public was admitted into the remainder of the 
nave and aisles, which was railed off from the portion 
devoted to the judicial proceedings, and there were 
also galleries along the whole length of the side aisles 
— one for men, the other for women. The aisles were 
roofed over as was the tribune. The nave was orig- 
inally left open to the sky. The basilicas were build- 
ings of great size so that a vast multitude of spectators 
was always present at any trial which excited public 
interest. Before such an audience it was that Paul 
was now called to speak in his defense. His earthly 
friends had deserted him, but his heavenly Friend 
stood by him. He was strengthened by the power of 
Christ’s Spirit and pleaded the cause, not of himself 
only, but of the gospel. He spoke of Jesus, of his death 
and his resurrection, so that all the heathen multitude 
may hear.” 

The iva clause denotes result, here even actual and 
completed result: “so that through or by means of me 
the herald proclamation (xjpyypa) got to be fully com- 
pleted, and all the Gentiles got to hear it.” By the 
Lord’s empowering of Paul in that great first hearing 
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before the emperor’s court the capstone was placed 
upon Paul’s whole “herald proclamation”; it was 
brought to full completion. “Through me” = as far 
as this proclamation was entrusted to me, to make it to 
all the Gentiles. Epexegetical xof helps us to under- 
stand in what sense the final completion of the procla- 
mation has now been achieved “through Paul”: “all 
the Gentiles got to hear it.” The Gentiles were the 
multitudes present at the first hearing in the great 
court. With this, as far as Paul was concerned 
(“through me” in the emphatic position), his work 
was done. 

To understand what Paul here says we should know 
that Paul’s first imprisonment opened up to him the 
great Jewish work in Rome. See the author’s exposi- 
tion of Acts 28:17-81. As far as Gentiles are con- 
cerned, see the author on Phil. 1:12-14. The hearings 
at the close of Paul’s first imprisonment were not pub- 
lic, were not regarding an indictment — Festus had 
not been able to transmit anything of that kind to 
Rome — but hearings on Paul’s appeal to Caesar before 
the Roman court alone —only the court heard Paul. 
He was acquitted, went to Spain, and since that time 
had no other Roman province to enter. Now, with 
this great hearing in Rome itself, Paul considered his 
kérugma accomplished. “All the Gentiles” does not 
mean every last one of them but all the Gentile nations. 
Paul had planted the gospel in every one of them, tak- 
ing in all the Lord had allotted to him, Rome itself now 
closing the list. 

Those who regard this as a purpose clause must 
wrestle with the subjunctives, which they refer to the 
future: in order that at some future time the herald 
proclamation might get to be fully accomplished 
through Paul and that at some future time all the Gen- 
tiles might get to hear it. There is no question that 
this whole letter is written in the prospect of death 
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(v. 6), and Paul did die. Yet he says emphatically 
“through me.” If the clause is a purpose clause and 
thus refers to the future, to what future time do these 
aorist subjunctives refer? One writer states that 
the news of Paul’s testimony here in Rome would event- 
ually penetrate to all nations of the Gentiles. Yet 
much more had already penetrated, Paul himself had 
made it penetrate by personal presence and by work, 
and these nations had heard. 

Another writer thinks that by means of others the 
news would penetrate, and that “through me” signifies 
only that this penetration would have ceased if Paul 
had been recreant in this supreme hour of his first 
hearing. Still another places the whole verse into the 
trial that was held during Paul’s first imprisonment. 
Still other opinions are offered; all of them seek to find 
something in the thought of purpose, something that 
refers to the future. “Iva expresses completed result. 
In fact, it states for what the Lord empowered Paul; 
the aorist “did empower me” says that this result or 
object was then and there achieved by the Lord. 

This was accomplished at Paul’s first defense, 
and I was rescued out of lion’s mouth, an echo of 
Ps. 22:22; “Rescue me out of lion’s mouth!” LXX. 
We again have many opinions as to the meaning of 
this. Although Paul says “lion’s mouth,” Loewen- 
rachen, some refer this to Nero as though Paul had 
written “the lion’s mouth.” Some think of being con- 
demned to “the lions” although no Roman citizen could 
receive such a sentence. I Pet. 5:8 is introduced, but 
this passage is of no help. Those who regard the 
previous clause as a clause of purpose with a reference 
to the future think of a prolongation of Paul’s preach- 
ing; but Paul’s dungeon was not a pulpit. Some speak 
of a spiritual rescue, that Paul’s soul escaped the devil 
at this first hearing. The sense of the figure is simply 
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this, that at his first hearing the Lord kept him from 
being sent to execution at that time. 


18) That explains the next statement: The 
Lord will rescue me from every wicked work and will 
save me for his kingdom, the heavenly one; he, to 
whom (belongs) the glory for the eons of the eons. 
Amen. 

“Did rescue — shall rescue,” a significant repeti- 
tion. The rescue of a day or two ago when Paul ex- 
pected to be sent to his execution, this wonderful res- 
cue which was due wholly to the Lord, is to Paul an 
assurance of the next far greater rescue when the 
Lord will take him to his heavenly kingdom. This is 
not a thought of the prolongation of life for more 
gospel work, not a thought even of receiving another 
opportunity at a coming hearing to utter the great 
herald proclamation of the gospel in the court basilica 
before assembled crowds. That next appearance in 
court, when it is finally ordered, will most likely end 
with the sentence of the judge, that and nothing more. 
Paul hopes that Timothy may yet reach him before 
that day and hour. We hope that he did. 

"Ano and eis are contrasted: from every wicked work 
(zovypds, Viciously wicked) unto, into, or for his king- 
dom, the heavenly one (added like an apposition, R. 
776). On “kingdom” see v. 1. There is no thought 
of wicked work which Paul might do but only the 
thought of wicked work (such as Alexander’s, v. 14) 
which men might inflict on Paul. “Will save me” re- 
fers to both the saving act of placing into heaven and 
the continuing safety that follows. Christ’s kingdom 
here on earth is where he rules with his grace and his 
gospel; Christ’s heavenly kingdom is where he rules 
with heavenly glory. 

Here we have one of the clear passages of Scripture 
regarding what happens when our souls leave their 
bodies at death: we shall at once enter the heavenly 
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kingdom, that is, heaven, where the heavenly King is 
enthroned. Phil. 1:23: “to be with Christ.” There is 
no intermediate place for the soul, no Totenreich with 
two compartments: one, “paradise,” for the righteous, 
the other, beneath it, an antechamber of hell for the 
wicked. Those who invent this fiction which darkens 
the true Christian hope contradict all the clear pas- 
sages of Scripture. The body shall, indeed, sleep in 
the grave, but the soul shall be where Stephen’s soul 
went at death, where Moses and Elijah are (the latter 
even with his body), in the very presence of God and 
Christ. The souls of the damned go to hell at once. 
At the time of the resurrection the body will be raised 
from the dust, will be glorified like the soul, will be 
joined to it, thereafter also to partake of all the bliss 
of that heavenly kingdom. 

Paul’s heart is deeply moved as he pens these 
words. Instead of uttering a sad complaint at the 
thought of a cruel death, his soul is filled with the 
glow of golden hope and expresses its joy in the form 
of a doxology. The relative pronoun is emphatic (com-. 
pare Rom. 2:29; 3:8; 3:30): “he, to whom (belongs) 
the glory,” etc. Note the article: all the glory, praise, 
and honor that creatures are able to bestow. And this. 
“for the eons of the eons,” the strongest Greek way of 
saying “for all eternity.” The human mind, having 
no conception of timelessness, is compelled to use ex- 
pressions of time. Thus the Greek first pluralizes. 
“eon” and then makes this plural superlative by a 
duplication with the genitive plural. So vast and 
unuebersehbar is just one eon; now take any number 
of them, and in every one of these place any number 
of others, making eons of eons — incomprehensible, 
staggering. But for all of them this glory is due. 
to God. 

A solemn, impressive “Amen” is added like a seal of 
verity from the fullest assurance of faith. It is the 
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transliterated Hebrew word for “truth” which has 
passed into the other languages. 

Thus Paul faced the end, and it is thus that he 
finally bowed his head before the executioner’s sword 
or his ax and went to his eternal reward. 


Salutations 


19) Salute Prisca and Aquila and the house of 
Onesiphorus. Erastus remained in Corinth, but Tro- 
phimus I left in Miletus sick. Be diligent to come 
to me before winter. There salutes thee Eubu- 
lus and Pudens and Linus and Claudia and the 
brethren all. 

On “salute” see Rom. 16:3. We last saw Prisca and 
Aquila in Rome (Rom. 16:3) but are not surprised to 
find them back in Ephesus when we think of the burn- 
ing of Rome and Nero’s persecution of the Christians 
in consequence. As was done in Romans, the wife’s 
name is placed first, she being the abler of the two; 
see Acts 18:18-28. In the long list given in Rom. 
16 these two are placed first; so they here deserve to 
head the list, since they are inexpressibly dear to Paul 
(Rom. 16:4). On the questions raised about “the 
house of Onesiphorus” see the remarks concerning 
1:16-18. 

20) Paul does not account for Erastus and Tro- 
phimus because he had received a letter from Timothy 
which asked about them but most likely because Tim- 
othy would think of them and wonder why they were 
not with Paul, and why, if they were, they were not 
at least sending salutations. So Paul states where he 
had left them. It is probably best to believe that 
“Erastus” is the man named in Acts 19:22, but not 
the one mentioned in Rom. 16:23 (see the latter pas- 
sage). Regarding Trophimus, who is mentioned in 
Acts 20:4 and 21:29 and then does not appear until 
now, we are unable to add anything further. The 
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important point is Paul’s naming Corinth and Miletus 
as places where he has just recently been; with these 
we must associate Troas (v. 13). How the naming of 
these places helps us to trace Paul’s movements just 
before his arrest in Rome the introduction attempts to 
show. 

21) Paul repeats the request voiced in v. 9. Since 
this is a repetition it shows us how earnestly Paul 
pleads for Timothy’s coming. After saying “quickly” 
he now says at least “before winter”; why before win- 
ter, is stated in connection with our comment on v. 9. 

Linus eventually became bishop of the original 
congregation of Rome. See Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 
where also the stories about Pudens and Claudia are 
properly discussed, vol. 1, p. 469, etc. Eubulus is not 
mentioned in tradition. These four are mentioned by 
name probably because they were personally known to 
Timothy. When we look for names in the list given in 
Rom. 16 we should remember two things: 1) Rom. 16 
names the important persons and those personally con- 
nected with Paul; 2) this old, original Christian con- 
gregation was sadly wrecked in 64 when Nero mar- 
tyred so many of its members. 

Kal of dSeAdo!t rdvres, “and the brethren all,’”’ leaves 
us with various questions. Who were these brethren 
all? All those with whom Paul was in some kind of 
touch through Luke? All the survivors of Nero’s 
persecution in the old, original congregation? Or these 
plus the Jewish Christians in Rome? We accept the 
first of these three answers because we take it that 
Paul sends greetings from persons who know that 
he is writing and who want their greetings sent. 
These could not be all the Christians in Rome, not even 
all who still belonged to the original congregation. See 
the story (introduction) of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the exposition of Acts 28:17-31. 

During his first imprisonment in Rome (two years) 
Paul had converted a multitude of Jews. Rome had 
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seven synagogues; three or four of them were con- 
verted to Christianity, remained in their own large 
synagogues, escaped bloody martyrdom (Heb. 10:32- 
34, see the exposition) because they were still popu- 
larly considered to be Jews, suffered during the perse- 
cution only because they tried to help the victims that 
belonged to the original congregation, and, now that 
Paul faced death, were entirely unable to do anything 
to help him. This is a mere sketch. Some regard all 
these Jews that were converted by Paul’s labors during 
his first imprisonment as members of the original con- 
gregation and thus run into serious difficulties regard- 
ing the situation in Rome. When Paul writes “all,” 
we do not think that he includes all the converted Jews 
in these three or four Christianized synagogues. 

22) The Lord (be) with thy spirit! This is 
Paul’s own prayer-wishfor Timothy. The grace, i.e., 
his grace (be) with you! pe ipvev, plural, without 
further specification. ‘‘You”? means Timothy and all 
fellow Christians who may be with him when this let- 
ter is placed into his hands. These are the great 
apostle’s last words. 


Soli Deo Gloria 


st. Paul's Epistle to Titus 


CHAPTER I 


The Greeting 


1) Paul, slave of God and apostle of Jesus 
Christ in accord with (the) faith of God’s elect and 
(their) realization of (the) truth that (is) in accord 
with godliness, on the basis of (the) hope of life 
eternal which (life) the God who does not lie 
promised before agelong times, but he now made 
public in their own periods his Word in (the) herald 
proclamation with which I on my part was entrusted 
in accord with (the) order of our Savior God: to 
Titus, genuine child in accord with (the) common 
faith: grace and peace from God, (the) Father, and 
Christ Jesus, our Savior! 

Titus has a position on the island of Crete which 
was similar to that which Timothy had in the great 
Roman province of Asia. Both men are representa- 
tives of the apostle; both are to attend to the work that 
Paul would do if he were in their place; they are his 
apostolic agents. The field of Titus is smaller than 
that of Timothy. Timothy is to remain in his field 
indefinitely ; before the winter sets in, Titus is to be 
relieved by Artemas or Tychicus (3:12). The field of 
Titus is new, the churches are not so fully developed as 
are those that are under Timothy’s supervision. 

Paul gives similar instructions to both men, but 
those given to Titus are briefer and reflect the simpler 
conditions obtaining in his field. In the field of Titus, 
for instance, there are no deacons and no women dea- 
cons and no elders who have already served for some 
years. Yet they confront dangers of the same order 
although those obtaining in Crete are not so fully de- 
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veloped. First Timothy and this letter to Titus were 
written, it would seem, on the same day. 

Save for the greeting found in the great letter to 
the Romans, the greeting of this little letter to Titus is 
longer than those used in Paul’s other epistles. The 
writer expands especially the first member, “Paul.” 
This is, however, not due to the new relation to Paul 
into which the office of Titus placed him. Titus had 
before this time acted for Paul on most important com- 
missions; remember the two on which he was sent to 
Corinth. This letter with its long preamble regarding 
Paul himself is to constitute the written commission 
and authorization for Titus. He who here describes 
himself at such length lends his powers to his genuine 
child to act for him in the matters contained in this 
letter. Some people might challenge Titus, might at 
least question this or that which was done or taught by 
Titus. Well, here is Paul’s own letter, which settles 
such things with finality. 

For Titus himself, who was for so long a time 
associated with Paul, such a long preamble is not 
needed. It was not needed for Timothy in First Tim- 
othy although this letter served the same object in the 
case of Timothy, for Paul and his whole office were 
well known in Ephesus and in the many churches in the 
province. Crete was a new field, and although Paul 
had just been there and had left Titus there (v. 8), 
although the people knew him, their knowledge was 
imperfect, and thus Paul tells them at length who he is. 
Everything depends on who that man really is for 
whom Titus is acting in Crete. Here is Paul’s own 
written statement regarding who he is. Whoever re- 
fuses to heed Titus thereby refuses to heed the apostle 
himself. 

We see that this preamble applies to the contents 
of this entire letter. The instructions it contains are 
certainly not new to Titus. He had known these things 
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for many a year. When Paul parted from him, we feel 
sure that the two talked over just what Titus was to 
do as Paul’s representative. As far as Titus was con- 
cerned, this was enough. Yet, when dealing with the 
Cretans, it was a great advantage to: have the main 
things in written form. Paul sends them in this letter 
just as he does to Timothy in First Timothy. Study 
the letter in this light; its purpose and its contents will 
thus be clearer. 

In our translation we indicate the fact that the arti- 
cles are absent in the Greek. The English needs the 
articles. These verses offer a good instance of this 
difference in these languages. In the Greek any geni- 
tive already makes the noun it modifies definite, an 
appended relative clause does so likewise; in English 
such modified nouns generally also have the definite 
article. The Greek at times also uses the article with 
proper nouns and again it does not; we have examples 
of both: rot (article) cwrijpos jpdv Oeod and dd Ocod 
Tlarpos (no article). 

“Slave of God” could, in the English, be “the slave 
of God,” compare Rom. 1:1; Phil. 1:1. The point is 
not that a “slave” works for his owner but that a 
slave’s will is entirely the will of his owner. All Chris- 
tians are such slaves of God; they have no will of their 
own but make God’s will theirs in everything. With 
this designation which he puts at the very beginning 
Paul associates himself with all the Cretan Christians, 
their fellow slave here instructs Titus, and all this 
instruction applies to Paul as well as to Titus and to 
them. 

“Apostle of Jesus Christ” is added with 5. This 
8é often merely adds; its difference from xai is only this, 
that it adds something that is different. We have no 
connective that corresponds to this 8¢ and must use the 
non-differentiating “and”; “but” is too adversative. As 
Jesus Christ’s apostle Paul belongs to a distinct class 
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of men, he and the Twelve were especially commis- 
sioned by Jesus Christ to found the church and were 
especially equipped for this great work. 

In I Thess. 2:6 “apostles” is used with reference to 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy; but this extension of the 
term indicates only that these two were helping Paul 
to do the apostolic work. In all the epistolary greet- 
ings in which Paul calls himself “apostle” he has no 
such extension of this title in mind. Since he was com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ, this slave of God has one 
and only one function to perform, namely to execute 
that commission as Jesus Christ requires. By writing 
this letter to Titus, Paul, the commissioned one, is 
doing that very thing. As far as his authority is con- 
cerned, all of it lies in this commission, and thus all of 
it goes back to Christ. Matt. 10:40; Luke 10:16. 

This connection of Paul with God and Jesus Christ 
suffices so that here Paul’s appointment by ‘“‘the will 
of God” is not added. The thing that Paul wants to 
emphasize in view of what he here writes for the bene- 
fit of the recently formed churches in Crete is his con- 
nection with the entire gospel and its eternal blessings 
and with all true Christians who are joined with him 
in all that this gospel bestows on them. When, in 
dealing with the Cretans as Paul’s representative, 
Titus shows them this their connection with Paul, they 
will all be glad to heed Titus and back of Titus, Paul, 
and back of both, God and Jesus Christ, for they, too, 
want to be God’s elect in this eternal gospel with all its 
eternal blessings. These recent converts need to have 
this connection pointed out to them. Paul knows 
what he is doing when he writes this full statement 
about himself. He has no thought of self-glorification 
or of extending his authority but only the thought of 
conveying all blessing possible. As already said, this 
applies to the contents of the entire letter. 

Here we have a good example of Paul’s mastery in 
compactness of expression; immense concepts are con- 
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‘cisely and perfectly combined so that many pages 
would be required to expound all that is here said. The 
flexibility of the Greek enables Paul to weld such great 
thoughts together. ‘Slave’ and yet “apostle”; Paul is 
both “in accord with (the) faith of God’s elect and 
(their) realization of (the) truth that (is) in accord 
‘with godliness.” There is no reason to say that this 
«ata phrase expresses either a purpose or a norm. No 
less than four xard appear in close succession; all are 
evidently to be understood in the same sense. Paul’s 
being the slave and apostle he is cannot be “for the 
purpose of” bringing God’s elect to faith as if faith 
were something that is intended only for the elect (Cal- 
vinism). Paul’s being the slave and apostle is not 
“normated by” the faith the elect have and by their 
knowledge as if God and Christ looked at that faith 
and so designed Paul’s Christianity and apostleship. 
Is Paul himself not one of the elect? 

Paul’s slavery and apostleship are “‘in accord with” 
the elects’ ‘faith and realization of truth.” These four 
harmonize, they do so in all respects as regards all the 
elect of God, Paul included, even as true faith and 
knowledge exist in them. The accord and harmony are 
found between what Paul is and what God’s elect have, 
namely their saving faith and knowledge. Every word 
that Paul will write in this letter he will write as God’s 
slave and Jesus Christ’s apostle, and every word will 
thus accord and harmonize with the saving faith and 
knowledge of God’s elect. In this very first phrase 
Paul and all God’s elect are joined heart and soul; in 
this harmonious circle, whose center is God and Jesus 
Christ, the Cretans are included. 

God has his elect whom he himself chose in eternity 
(I Pet. 1:2) ; with their faith and their realization of 
the truth Paul’s whole condition and position are 
agreed; God and Christ made them so. There is no 
need to restrict the elect to those living at that time, 
for Paul ever sees the entire Una Sancta. The whole 
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doctrine of election lies in the word ékAexroi, all that is 
said elsewhere in Scripture about them and their elec- 
tion. They are the true moroé and dy, Eph. 1:1, 4. 
Paul combines their “faith and realization of truth,” 
éxiyvwois, full inner apprehension of divine reality, and 
with the article states that he refers to the truth which 
is “in accord with godliness.” So he welds into one: 
faith — heart-knowledge — gospel truth — godliness; 
and instead of leaving them abstract he makes them 
most concrete by planting them in God’s elect. All 
who belong to this number, who prize this truth, who 
have faith, knowledge, and godliness, will heed what 
this slave of God and apostle of Jesus Christ writes to 
Titus. 

2) The emi phrase is parallel to the first xara 
phrase: Paul is God’s slave and Christ’s apostle “on 
the basis of (the) hope of life eternal which (life) the 
God who does not lie promised before agelong times,” 
etc. One who in his own person and in his whole office 
rests on this basis here sends instruction to Titus re- 
garding the Cretans. He stands on the hope of life 
eternal. All this faith, knowledge, and godliness reach 
their climax in this hope of finally receiving the life 
of blessedness that never ends. This life the God who 
does not lie (adjective dyevdjs), who never breaks his 
word and promise, promised, and not just recently, but 
ages ago, to all the ancient patriarchs as far back as 
Adam. Although the Cretans have only recently come 
to know and to believe these promises, they have stood 
solid during all the past ages. The Greek has no word 
for “eternal” and so uses aidémos, which in other connec- 
tions as here in the zpé phrase signifies only “agelong.” 
Rich as the language is, its poor pagan conceptions 
hampered it in many of its concepts. 

3) So old are these promises of the never-lying 
God. Why the Cretans did not know about them until 
recently, and how these promises have now been 
brought to them, are added with a compact statement. 
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Yet Paul does not continue the relative clause but 
begins an independent sentence: “but he now made 
public in their own seasons (or periods) his Word” — 
how? “in (the) herald proclamation with which I on 
my part was entrusted in accord with (the) order of 
our Savior God.” These xa:pot are in contrast with the 
long xpévos; the periods since the Word (with its prom- 
ises of life eternal and its truth of godliness) was pub- 
lished had been brief, for the publication began at 
Pentecost and even then did not fully get out into the 
Gentile world until some years later. The dative of 
time “in their own seasons” refers to the seasons deter- 
mined by God for this great publication. Paul does not 
merely say “his (God’s) Word,” namely all that God 
has to say to men, but at once connects this with his 
own office: “with which (Word) I on my part was 
entrusted in accord with (the) order of our Savior 
God.” 

Every term fits exactly. The great proclamation 
was given in the form of “a herald’s message” which 
was given to him to be shouted out in public so that all 
men might hear. With this message Paul was entrusted 
by God (the accusative after a passive). The very 
verb conveys the idea that Paul ought to be faithful to 
that great and honorable trust. The verb and the sub- 
ject are transposed in order to emphasize both; éys 
itself is emphatic: “I on my part.” A special order of 
God (see I Tim. 1:1) to Paul conveyed this trust. The 
genitive sheds a flood of light upon the whole clause: 
in accord with (the) order “of our Savior God”; “Sav- 
ior” as in I Tim. 1:1, the double genitive as in I Tim. 
2:3; compare 4:10. 

Three times in First Timothy and four times in 
Titus, Paul uses “Savior,” which shows that the letters 
were written at the same time. ‘Our” Savior is highly 
confessional. Paul and Titus have salvation; and when 
the Cretans hear the Word they will in the same way 
confess: “Our Savior!” But the main point is that 
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this truth, promise, Word, plus the order to Paul, the 
apostle who was to be the great herald, emanate from 
“our Savior God.” The one thing that was brought 
was salvation, eternal life (v. 2); faith, knowledge, 
godliness, hope accepted this salvation. “Our Savior 
God” (read as a unit) crowns Paul’s whole introduc- 
tion of himself. As an instrument of this Savior he 
sends these instructions for the Cretans, as such Titus 
will submit them, and the Cretans will receive them. 

We have only skimmed the content of these verses; 
let the reader dwell on each concept and on the way 
in which they are combined. The mine is deep and 
rich. We remark that no forger could possibly have 
introduced Paul in this letter in this way. 

4) The second member of the greeting is brief: 
“to Titus, genuine child (duplicate of I Tim. 1:2) in 
accord with (the) common faith” (I Tim. 1:2: “in 
faith”). ‘Child’ expresses dearness, and “genuine” 
an acknowledgment that Titus (like Timothy) runs 
true to his spiritual parentage and will so transmit 
these instructions. Once more we have xara: “in ac- 
cord with (the) common faith,” the significant adjec- 
tive bringing Paul and Titus into fullest concord just 
as xara itself does. “Common” reaches farther, for 
this is the faith which places all of God’s elect into 
fullest concord, harmony, communion (v. 1). In this 
concord and common faith Titus is to apply these in- 
structions, all of which have only one purpose, namely 
to aid the concord of the common faith. 

The third member of the greeting is like others 
found in Paul’s ietters save that to “Christ Jesus” is 
added “our Savior” just as in v. 3 it modifies God. 
Both are equally “our Savior’; the salvation they 
bestow is the same. All three persons unite in our sav- 
ing. The repetition emphasizes the great purpose of 
this letter in its service to the Cretans. This slave of 
God is slave of “our Savior God,” this apostle of Jesus 
Christ is an apostle of “Christ Jesus, our Savior”; all 
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he writes as their slave and apostle is for the further- 
ance of their work as Saviors. 


Concerning Elders and Errorists 


The Type of Elders to Be Ordained 


5) To treat the greeting (v. 1-4) superficially is 
to lose much as regards the body of the letter. This 
verse reads like the introductory verse found in I Tim. 
1:3. Both men have similar tasks. In First Timothy, 
Paul begins with the disturbers and speaks about the 
elders in 3:1, etc.; in Titus, Paul begins with elders 
(v. 5-9) and then takes up the disturbers (v. 10-16). 

For this reason I left thee in Crete that thou fur- 
ther put in order the things (still) lacking and place 
into office elders city by city as I on my part directed 
thee: if one is unaccused, one wife’s husband, having 
believing children, not in accusation of dissoluteness 
or refractory. 

On the work done in Crete and how Paul stopped 
at the island when he left Rome for Ephesus after his 
first imprisonment, see the introduction to these let- 
ters. There is no reason for adopting another read- 
ing than the aorist: “I left thee,” ard in the verb: “I 
left thee back” (behind). Paul writes rovrov xdépw in 
Eph. 3:1, 14: “in favor of this,” i. e., for this reason, 
and iva adds what it is, namely further to put in good 
order the things still lacking in these recently formed 
congregations. ’ExdSwpbdécy is the first aorist middle 
subjunctive; if s is appended, we have the first aorist 
active subjunctive. In such congregations quite a num- 
ber of things would need attention. Kai adds the most 
important one, the placement of elders in each congre- 
gation. Paul writes “city by city” (distributive xara). 
Work must have been done in a number of cities. 

It may well be possible that, when Paul was in 
Crete, he himself helped Titus with this work; but 
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much was yet to be done by Titus. Here again we 
meet the viewpoint that, because Paul tells Titus to 
go on with the completion of this work, Titus had been 
slack. Another idea is that Paul is answering a letter 
he had received from Titus, but when Paul answers a 
letter he says_so at least by the way in which he an- 
swers. Congregations needed an adequate number of 
elders and more of them as the membership increased. 
All congregations were to be properly manned. The 
verb does not mean “to ordain” (our versions) although 
they were actually ordained by the laying on of hands; 
Paul speaks of placing them in office, having them 
elected by the congregations and then ordaining them; 
the former is the main thing. This is not a new direc- 
tion for Titus but the one given him when Paul left him. 
It is here put in writing as an authorization which Titus 
may show when it becomes necessary, which also ex- 
plains éys, “I on my part.” 

6) The “if” clause is a part of the directions and 
thus needs no apodosis. A man that is to be put into 
this office must be “‘unaccused,” wnbeschuldigt, not one 
about whose past or present accusations are being cir- 
culated among the people. A man’s record must be clean 
(I Tim. 3:10). Next, “one wife’s husband” as dis- 
cussed in I Tim. 3:2, 12: whose married life has been 
clean. He will usually have children, and since older 
men were chosen as elders, Paul wants only men who 
have believing children, réxva muord, not men whose sons 
and whose daughters are still pagans. A handicap such 
as that would be too great for an elder. These children 
will be grown up, and even if they are professing Chris- 
tians, Paul wants only the father of children “not in ac- 
cusation of dissoluteness,” Liederlichkeit (see Eph. 
5:18). If the sons and the daughters must have their 
gay times, their father remains ineligible. This is also 
true if they are known to be “refractory,” literally, 
“not made subject,” refuse to bow to parental author- 
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ity. I Tim. 3:5 shows how this circumstance most 
certainly disqualifies the father. 


7) Note the “if” and the “must” inI Tim. 3:1, 2; 
we now have the latter: For it is necessary that the 
overseer be unaccused as God’s steward, not self- 
pleasing, not quick-tempered, not (sitting long) be- 
side wine, not a striker, not out for shameful gain; on 
the contrary, devoted to hospitality, devoted to what 
is beneficial, sober-minded, just, true to moral obliga- 
tion, self-controlled, clinging to the faithful Word in 
accord with the doctrine, that he may be able to 
exhort in the teaching that is healthful and convict 
those speaking against it. 

Ae indicates any necessity, here the one suggested 
by ‘“‘as God’s steward,” oixovduos. This steward was often 
a slave (v. 1) who was capable and able and was by 
his wealthy master placed over one of his estates to 
manage it and perhaps had many other slaves under 
him; see the oikonomos mentioned in Luke 16:1. God’s 
“steward,” “the overseer” in one of God’s congrega- 
tions, must of necessity have the qualifications here 
listed. Here we have one of the plain passages in 
which “elder” (mpecBirepos) and “overseer” (ézicxozos) 
are used side by side as designations for the same of- 
fice. “Must be as God’s steward” is to be construed 
with all the predicates. 

The first five are negative, the next seven positive. 
The first and the last are comprehensive. “‘Unaccused,” 
which is repeated from v. 6, means: so that before any 
forum nothing can be said against the man, first, on 
the score of his family life, his wife and his children; 
second, on any of the points now added in v. 7-9. No 
one is to be able to charge him with being ai6ddys, lit- 
erally, “self-pleasing,” in disregard of others set on 
having his own way in everything and in this sense 
“self-willed” (our versions) or “arrogant.” Nor is 
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anyone to be able to charge that he is “quick-tempered,” 
easily flaring up in anger; or that he loves to sit long 
beside the wine (see I Tim. 3:3), a winebibber ; or that 
he is “a striker,” quick with his fists in a dispute; or 
“out for shameful gain” (see I Tim. 3:3, 8). These 
the candidate for overseership is not to be, his record 
on these points must be clean. 

8) The positive points are even more numerous. 
First, “devoted to or a lover of hospitality” as ex- 
plained in I Tim. 3:2, gladly opening house and home 
to travelling or to persecuted Christians. This indi- 
cates that a man who could do this did not need con- 
gregational pay for his office. The companion virtue 
is: “devoted to or a lover of what is beneficial,” daya6ov, 
good and helpful to others. This expands the idea 
contained in generous hospitality. One great motive 
in the minister’s heart must be this love of doing good 
to others. Yet both of these “lover” virtues are to be 
sanely exercised, hence we have the addition ‘‘sober- 
minded” (I Tim. 3:2), not extravagant and lacking bal- 
ance in his opinions and judgments like some who want 
to be too hospitable, too good to others in a morbid way 
and thus spoil what good they would do and do no little 
harm. 

A second three are added. The first two are again a 
pair and are balanced by the third. Aixawos and écvws are 
often found together in classical Greek (Trench) but 
not in the meaning “just and holy’? — on the latter see 
the notes under I Tim. 2:8: “unpolluted” in the sense 
of “true to one’s moral and religious obligations.” The 
word used is not dyws or the equivalent of what we call 
“holy.” Nor does “just” or “righteous” refer to men, 
to the observance of the second table of the law, and 
the other word to God, to the observance of the first 
table (Trench). The first means conduct that meets 
the approval of the divine Judge (forensic) ; the sec- 
ond, conduct that observes the true and established 
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ordinances of the Lord. In this way the two are a pair, 
the one looking to the Lord’s verdict, the other to the 
Lord’s requirements as set down in his law. 

Thus the third: “self-controlled,” literally, “in con- 
trol of strength,” goes with the two: always having 
strength enough to check anything that would be un- 
just or would contravene the ordinances (Trench illus- 
trates by the case of Joseph, see I Tim. 2:8). 

9) “Unaccused” in regard to any of the five neg- 
atives and also in regard to anything connected with 
the six positives, the candidate for office must have the 
final qualification: “holding or clinging to the faithful 
Word in accord with the doctrine,” etc. This is a fuller 
statement of what “able to teach” means in I Tim. 3:2. 
Note how the Greek makes both the phrase and the 
adjective attributive by placing them between rot .. . 
Aéyov and having the phrase modify the adjective, liter- 
ally: “the in accord with the doctrine faithful or trust- 
worthy Word,” i. e., the Word whose doctrine makes it 
so reliable and worthy of confidence and faith. But for 
that doctrine it would not be morés. Verbs of holding 
to anything take the genitive. The expression is com- 
pact and unites in one concept: the Word — its doc- 
trine — its trustworthiness; the Word — its great con- 
tents — its supreme quality. Every elder is to be a 
man who holds solidly to this Word, who knows it, 
makes it his whole stay. 

An elder must cling to the Word, not only for his 
own person, but also — and that is the point to be 
noted here — “in order that he may be able to exhort 
in the teaching that is healthful and (in order that he 
may be able) to convict those speaking to the con- 
trary.” Note the difference between “the doctrine” 
(88axy) and “the teaching” (d8acxadia). The latter 
presents the former, and all admonishing or exhorta- 
tion to faith and Christian living (zapoxadciv) is in most 
vital connection with “the teaching,” the substance of 
which is “the doctrine”; all other exhortation is with- 
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out inner basis although so many pulpits today offer 
nothing better. Nine times in these letters Paul uses 
“healthful,” participle and adjective; here four times 
in succession (1:18; 2:1, 2, 8). Who wants diseased 
teaching? Diseased animals are not offered to the pub- 
lic for consumption, they are taken out and buried, but 
some pulpits today offer such diseased matter. Follow 
out the further implications yourself. 

If there be any who speak to the contrary, the elder 
must be able to convict such people, namely in connec- 
tion with the healthy teaching, i. e., convict by show- 
ing convincingly that they are wrong. This need not 
secure their admission that they are wrong; some 
would not be convinced by the Lord himself; but it 
does mean a conviction that is plain to true believers, 
one that in not a few instances will also make a con- 
vert of the gainsayer. 

Titus is to instruct the churches city by city, to 
choose only such properly qualified men. When such 
elders lead the congregations, the latter will prosper. 


The Dangerous Errorists 


10) When Paul continues with ydp he does not 
intend to base the required qualifications of elders 
on the present situation obtaining in Crete so that, 
if these errorists were not present, less might be 
required of elders. No, these requirements are 
necessary for the church as such and for all time. 
The situation obtaining in Crete reveals only how 
especially necessary proper qualifications for elders 
are at this time. We thus do not restrict the 
avriAéyovres Mentioned in v. 9 to the errorists now 
named nor identify their conviction with stopping 
the mouths of these errorists. These errorists are 
a special class. Something more is to be done with 
them than with Christians or with outsiders who 
may need conviction. 
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For there are many refractory idle talkers and 
mind-deceivers, especially the circumcised, whom it 
is necessary to gag (because they are) such as turn 
upside down whole houses by teaching what they 
must not for shameful profit’s sake. 


“There are many” introduces this miserable lot; 
unfortunately, they are numerous in Crete as Paul 
found when he was there. “Refractory vain talkers 
and mind-deceivers” describes them first as talkers 
whose talk does not lead to the goal and next as men 
who do nothing but mislead and deceive the mind. In 
both of these actions they are “refractory” (compare 
v. 6), refuse any control whatever. “Especially the 
circumcised” (“they from circumcision”), of Jewish 
extraction. Ancient writers tell us that Jews were 
numerous in Crete. These were, however, neither gen- 
uine Jews nor Judaizers like the ones mentioned in 
Acts 15:1, 5, nor those found in Galatia and in Cor- 
inth. We shall see that they were of the same type 
as those with whom Timothy had at this very time to 
deal in his field so that we may say that a connection 
existed between them. 

11) Titus should do but one thing with these peo- 
ple, namely gag them, stop their mouths and silence 
them by main force. Paul does not say how this was to 
be accomplished; in I Tim. 1:4 he wants Timothy to 
order them to stop their contrary teaching. This 
means that in any congregation the elders were per- 
emptorily to silence them when they tried to talk at 
the services. That is why Paul writes this to Titus. 
Some elders and some church members might think 
this too severe a procedure, might want these men to 
have at least a chance to be heard. Paul here backs 
the authority of Titus for gagging them completely. 
If it becomes necessary, Titus may show these direc- 
tions that were written by Paul himself. That, too, is 
why Paul fortifies his orders as he does: refractory 
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talk that leads to no proper goal (pdraws), that only 
deceives the mind, simply has to be silenced as every 
sensible person will agree. 

Oirwes has qualitative and thus also at times causal 
force. Here it has the latter: Think of it, these fel- 
lows want to speak at the congregational services when 
they are “such as turn whole houses topsy-turvy by 
teaching what they (simply) must not,” and do this 
“for shameful profit’s sake.” Just because they are 
“such,” every attempt of theirs to get into the public 
services with their talk must be stopped without hesita- 
tion. First they “creep into the houses” (II Tim. 3:6), 
and when they have secured some victims they count 
upon their support when they speak in the congrega- 
tional services. 

When Paul requires that the elders in the churches 
were not to be lovers of money (I Tim. 3:3), “not out 
for shameful gain” (Tit. 1:7), this, of course, had its 
general bearing, namely that mercenariness disquali- 
fies for an unselfish office; but it also had a very spe- 
cific bearing for the churches that were under Tim- 
othy’s (I Tim. 6:5) and Titus’ supervision inasmuch 
as the errorists who were disturbing their congrega- 
tions operated “for shameful profit’s sake.” The fact 
is that, apart from some fanatics and zealots, the ma- 
jority of deceivers would soon stop if their evil work 
produced no financial profit. Modern history has some 
notorious examples where great sums were secured by 
the leaders and shared in by their lieutenants. The 
Cretans had a bad reputation for heeding itinerating 
prophets who worked for profit. This is testified to by 
Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch (R., W. P.). 

12) Paul refers to this: There said one of 
them, a prophet of their own: Cretans always liars, 
base beasts, lazy bellies. Paul adds: This testi- 
mony is true. 

This hexameter, which is scanned by R. 422, is 
quoted from the poet Epimenides who was a Cretan 
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born at Cnossos. Plato dates him at 500 B.C. Aris- 
totle at 630. Callimachus (somewhere between 310 
and 240 B. C.) quoted the first words: “Cretans always 
liars,” in a hymn to Zeus so that some commentators 
refer to him as the source of this quotation, and since 
Callimachus proclaimed the immortality of Zeus while 
the Cretans claimed to be able to point to the grave of 
Zeus, they thought that Paul agreed with this poet over 
against the Cretan liars. Paul, however, quotes Epim- 
enides, “one of them” (partitive é), who thus certainly 
ought to know his own people. “One of their own 
prophets” means only one of their notable spokesmen. 
Their representation as liars dates far back; their 
claim to have the grave of Zeus may be in part respon- 
sible. The fact that they were still liars, even in Paul’s 
time actually makes the old Cretan poet’s line as sound 
as a prophecy. These Cretan deceivers were the latest 
exemplification of base lying. 

More than that: “base beasts,” xaxi Onpia, “low- 
grade wild beasts,” who are always prowling around 
for prey (in I Tim. 3:6 we have the same trait but 
another figure) ; “slow bellies” (A. V.), literally “bel- 
lies lazy,” inactive, that want to be filled without ex- 
ertion in earning an honest living by honest work. The 
present deceivers met the old poet’s specifications quite 
completely. As for their being “of circumcision,” it 
should be noted that the Cretan population was mixed, 
that there had been Jews in Crete for ages, and that 
thus these Jewish deceivers were as much Cretans as 
all the rest. Ovid (twice), Cicero, and Apuleius refer 
to the Cretan lying; in fact, as Kopw6avifona. meant to 
whore like the Corinthians, so Kpyrifw meant to lie like 
Cretans. 

13) When Paul calls this testimony true he means 
that it is still true; but the evidence for this fact are 
these “mind-deceivers” against whom Titus and all the 
elders are to warn the churches. Paul would not say 
that he refers to all the Cretans in Crete and also to 
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all the church members. Why should he? Besides, it 
would not be true. When a country has a bad repu- 
tation, that does not mean that all its people are guilty, 
but that only a certain percentage is. In a country 
that is notorious for liars Christians must be the more 
on guard. That is the point Paul would make for Titus 
and for the Cretan Christians. This business of lying 
and all other wickedness the gospel had come to stamp 
out, and since these lying deceivers were busy in the 
young churches right now, there was no use to mince 
words. This apt quotation from a Cretan himself was 
certainly convincing. 

Paul continues with a relative: for which cause 
keep convicting them sharply so that they may be 
healthy in the faith, not giving heed to Jewish myths 
and commandments of men turning away from the 
truth. 

Because the poet’s word about Cretans is true as is 
evidenced by these many deceivers that were troubling 
the churches, therefore Titus is to keep convicting 
“them,” i. e., the people under his charge, any who 
may need it, and he is to do that dzordéuws, as one cuts a 
thing off with one blow of the ax, namely “sharply.” 
The elders are to be able to do the same thing (v. 9), 
note the same verb. Titus ts doing this, the present 
imperative tells him to keep on. This convicting does 
not refer to the deceivers; they are to be gagged, 
silenced in all the churches. But if these deceivers get 
into a house, Titus is to see to it that the church mem- 
bers in that house are sharply taken to task, are decis- 
ively warned of their danger. 

“Iva May express purpose, “in order that,’”’ or con- 
templated result, “so that they may be healthy (pres- 
ent subjunctive: continue to be) in the faith,” fides 
quae creditur, the doctrine which constitutes the Chris- 
tian faith. Some think of fides quae creditur, personal, 
subjective faith; but v. 14 shows that “the faith’ — 
“the truth” as the opposite of “Jewish myths and com- 
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mandments of men who have turned away from this 
truth.” This does not disregard personal faith, for 
“to remain healthy” in the objective faith is to have 
healthy personal faith. Personal faith becomes un- 
healthy when it feeds on unhealthy teaching (compare 
the remarks on “the healthy teaching’ in v. 9). 

14) Paul says that the Cretan deceivers spread 
“myths,” the identical term he used in I Tim. 1:4; 4:7, 
where we described these myths. In 3:9 Paul adds 
“genealogies”; in I Tim. 1:4 myths and genealogies are 
mentioned together. The fact that they were “Jew- 
ish” we saw in First Timothy; here Paul calls them so. 
When he adds “commandments of men who have 
turned away from the truth” he refers to the same kind 
of men that he called the ‘‘teachers of law,” which he 
fully describes in I Tim. 1:6, etc., so that the whole 
exposition of I Tim. 1:4-11 should be inserted also here. 
The deceivers who were found in and around Ephesus 
and those that were active in Crete were of the same 
type; there was evidently a connection between them; 
in both places many of them were Jewish; they dealt 
with the genealogies of the books of Moses, inserted 
fictitious names into these genealogies, and spun fabu- 
lous stories around these names; at the same time they 
put fancies into the law of Moses so that it no longer 
struck the consciences of sinners (I Tim. 1:8-11), as 
Paul’s own conscience was once crushed in contrition 
(I Tim. 1:12-17). With such teaching they crept into 
houses and then tried to get into the public services. 

From “the truth,” the true law and gospel, they 
ever “keep turning away” whenever it is offered to 
them; they see no financial profit in the truth but se- 
cure a good deal by their silly fables, etc. Like pestif- 
erous wild beasts they prey on simple Christian souls, 
like wild boars they uproot whole houses and feed their 
lazy bellies. 

15) All things (are) clean to the clean, but 
to those who have been stained with filth and 
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(to the) unbelieving nothing (is) clean; yea, 
even their mind and their conscience has been 
stained with filth. 

The fact that “all things” includes “every creature 
of God” mentioned in I Tim. 4:4, 5 (compare Col. 2:16- 
23) is plain; yet here xésra includes still more, namely 
the Word of God itself. “All things” are clean “to the 
clean,” to those who have been made clean in mind, in 
heart, and in life. They thus use everything that is 
clean in a clean way, especially also the clean, healthy 
teaching (v. 9). 

But to those who have been and as a result are still 
befouled, polluted, stained with filth (desudelt), and 
unbelieving not a thing is clean. One article combines 
the figurative perfect passive participle (from juaive) 
and the literal adjective “unbelieving,” the adjective 
explains the participle. Even the healthy teaching, 
the truth, the faith are not clean to them but are 
treated as unclean, as so much filth in which they root 
like xaxd @ypia, Wild hogs. The holy, lovely garden of 
the Word and of the church they invade as if these 
were full of the vile stuff they feed on. So men today 
still root around in the Bible, tear it up, find their lies 
and errors in it, befoul everything. 

*AdAd is not adversative but climacteric (R. 1185-6), 
a climax to the preceding 8€: “yea, even their mind and 
their conscience has been stained with filth” (the repe- 
tition emphasizes this drastic verb). Their pollution 
is not merely on the outside, it has entered the very cen- 
ter of their being. The vois is not merely the intellect 
but the whole mind as directing the will; as such it is 
here combined with the conscience, the inner moral 
judge of what is right and wrong, who ever holds us 
responsible. When these two have themselves become 
fouled, nothing touched by them, however clean and 
holy it may be, is any longer so to them, nor do they 
treat it so. 
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Here we have one of the psychological insights into 
the pathology of mind and of conscience which is veri- 
fiable in deceivers of all kinds, especially also in the 
field of religion. It will repay study to get Paul’s full 
meaning. In fact, his entire psychology, especially in 
these days of psychological decadence, deserves thor- 
ough study; Paul’s letters are full of the best material, 
and there is no better teacher than he save Jesus 
himself. 

16) God they keep professing to know, but 
with their works they deny, being abominable (or 
detestable) and disobedient and for every good work 
tested out as spurious. 

They indeed confess that they know God, know him 
far better than the true Christians; «iSéva: is the proper 
verb and not ywooxew, see the difference in II Tim. 1:12. 
They profess that they are fully informed about God. 
They would, of course, also confess that they have fully 
“realized” God cum affectu et effectu. Paul challenges 
them already regarding their professed <idéva, for to 
judge from their words, which are the loudest and most 
reliable confession any man makes, they flagrantly 
deny God. Their works are vain talk and deception of 
mind. The way in which they operate with these (v. 
10, 11), their turning away from the truth, etc. (v. 14), 
are works indeed! Do not think only of the little things 
that occur in ordinary daily life. 

The participial addition substantiates: “being 
abominable,” despicable in the sight of God and of 
God’s people. Why? The next two terms answer: 
“disobedient” (see “the sons of the disobedience” in 
Eph. 2:2; 5:6: Col. 3:6), namely to the Word of God, 
the truth, the healthy teaching. To confess to be 
informed regarding God and yet to disobey the very 
Word of God is to confess and to deny in the same 
breath, than which nothing can be more abominable. 
The effect, being abominable, is placed first; the cause, 
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substantiating the effect, is placed second, their being 
disobedient. With this goes an intermediate effect: 
“for every good (beneficial) work dSexuo, tested out 
as spurious.” Yet this last is like a final judgment. 
Like coins or metals that are tested as to genuineness 
these confessors of God are found spurious, utterly 
to be rejected. 

Paul is dealing with the Cretan churches through 
Titus, his apostolic representative. These directions 
are Paul's aid to Titus, which he is to show wherever 
it may become necessary, whenever Titus has to squelch 
the Cretan deceivers, and when some of the church 
members think him too severe. 


CHAPTER II 


Concerning the Natural Groups in the 
Congregation 


The Old Men 


1) This verse is the preamble. Aé is merely 
transitional. Now thou, do thou continue to utter 
the things that are becoming for healthy teaching. 


As in 1:18, the present imperative supports and 
acknowledges what Titus has been doing and tells 
him to go on steadily in his course. The fact that 
Titus is ever teaching the healthy teaching of the 
pure gospel is taken for granted. On “healthy” see 
1:9. All that Paul adds is that, whatever Titus may 
say to any of the members, is to be fit, proper, and 
becoming to this healthy teaching of his. There is 
a contrast with the deceivers mentioned in 1:10-16 
in the pronoun “thou” but not in 8. There is no con- 
trast regarding the great difference in doctrine but 
only regarding the conduct to which Titus is to 
admonish the people: they are to grace the doctrine 
with a becoming life, and Titus is to keep on telling 
them what things are becoming. 

2) Thus, to start with: that old men be tem- 
perate, sober-minded, healthy as regards the faith, 
the love, the patience. 

These are not official elders but ‘‘old men” as 
such, who ought to be a good example to the rest 
of the members. The two adjectives are like those 
found in I Tim. 3:2: “temperate”? (II Tim. 4:5: “in 
all things’), not specifically regarding drink, but 
temperate in thought, word, and act; in particular, 
not rushed off their feet by any flighty teaching. The 
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companion term “sober-minded” merely enhances 
this virtue: always sound and balanced. The old 
men ought to be the balance wheel of every con- 
gregation. 

The third term (a participle) makes this still 
clearer: “healthy as regards the faith,” etc., (datives 
of relation) ; in 1:18 we have healthy “in the faith.” 
“Being healthy” is twice ascribed to “the teaching” ; 
see especially 1:9, and note 2:1. Twice to the people 
themselves (here and in 1:18 — see the latter). In 
both of these passages “the faith” is objective. In 
fact, unlike I Tim. 6:11, all three datives are artic- 
ulated because they are objective: “the faith, the 
love, the patience”? set before us in the Lord’s Word, 
to be achieved in a healthy way, by the healthy 
teaching of that Word in our hearts. These three 
cover the entire domain in which the old men should 
prove themselves leaders. On “love” and “‘patience”’ 
see the definitions in I Tim. 6:11. 


The Old and the Young Women 


3) The construction with civa continues: that 
old women (be) likewise in demeanor as befits 
sacred persons, not slanderers, not enslaved by much 
wine, teachers of excellence in order that they may 
make sober-minded the young women to be devoted 
to husbands, devoted to children, sober-minded, 
chaste, housekeepers, good, subjecting themselves 
to their own husbands in order that the Word of God 
may not be blasphemed. 


Paul’s arrangement is chiastic: the old men and the 
young men first and last; the old and the young women 
between, these two being also closely combined. “Like- 
wise” is general: as Paul points out some things for 
the old men, so he likewise points out some for the old 
women. 
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The first item is comprehensive: “in demeanor as 
befits sacred persons.” This word is not compounded 
with dyws but with iepés, which does not emphasize the 
idea of “holiness” and “holy women” (A. V. and mar- 
gin) but rather leads us to think of conduct and bear- 
ing such as becomes a iepe’s in the iepdv, a priest in the 
sacred place, hence: “reverent in demeanor” (R. V.). 

The two negatives concur with this: “not slander- 
ous,” garrulously gossiping and exchanging the latest 
scandals — Christian old women have something more 
priestly to do; “not having been (and thus still being) 
enslaved by much wine” — no priest was allowed to 
function when he drank and thus disgrace his office. 
The comment that this shows the disreputable Cretan 
character is unwarranted. Whoever has traveled in 
Oriental countries knows not only that wine is the com- 
mon drink but that, since the condition of the water is 
as it is, wine is almost a necessity. This explains the 
references to the drinking of wine in I Tim. 3:38, 8; 
Titus 1:7; and here in the case of old women. More- 
over, these churches were new; the old converts had 
lived a long pagan life. When these things are re- 
membered, we shall understand. 

4) The fourth item is again positive so that here, 
too, we have a chiastic arrangement of the four, the 
two positives excluding whet the two negatives men- 
tion. For “teachers of what is noble or excellent” or 
“teaching in a noble way” is the occupation of rev- 
erent old women and not of slanderous or bibulous 
tongues. 

5) Whom they are to teach and what follows in 
a purpose clause: “in order that they may make sober- 
minded the young women (feminine adjective) to be 
devoted to husbands,” etc. This verb repeats the ad- 
jective “sober-minded” which occurred in v. 2 as well 
as the one that follows here in v. 5 and means “with 
sober-mindedness to make others sober-minded.” We 
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see how great a stress Paul lays on sober-mindedness ; 
in fact, the young men are also “to be sober-minded.” 
Christianity lends balance of mind to all its members, 
old and young, men and women, and fortifies them 
against all flighty deceivers who would unsettle them. 

Seven items are noted in the case of the young 
women; the first two are a pair: “devoted to hus- 
bands, devoted to children,” husband-lovers, children- 
lovers; these two are themselves a sermon for young 
women: truly affectionate wives and mothers, an ideal 
so sadly missing today. Now we again have “sober- 
minded,” and with “chaste” or “‘pure” in every way 
these two form a pair. The same applies also to the 
next two: oixovpyovs (OF oikovpovs), “caring, working for 
the home” (or “keeping at home,” domestic, the read- 
ing varies), their home is to be their kingdom. With 
this goes dyabds, “good” in the sense of doing what is 
good and beneficial to others (here husband and chil- 
dren). This is a picture of homebodies and house- 
keepers as they dispense all good things in this domain. 
Homes that have such wives and such mothers are good 
homes, especially when they are filled with the Chris- 
tian spirit. 

We have a seventh item: “subjecting themselves 
to their own husbands,” a matter that is constantly 
stressed by Paul lest anyone think that the gospel 
altered the relation between husband and wife. Paul’s 
fullest presentation is found in Eph. 5:22, 23, in the 
light of which all his other brief references should be 
read. These things the old women must teach the 
younger. The texts vary between the subjunctive 
cwppovigwo. and the indicative cudpovitovor. The latter is 
not a “corruption” or a mistake in copying but the 
beginning of the use of the present indicative after 
iva, Which is common in the later Greek (R. 984, bot- 
tom). 

Paul has more to say regarding the young women 
than regarding any other class of members. Why this 
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is the case is indicated by the purpose clause which, 
however, extends back also to the old women because 
they are to be qualified for producing all this sober- 
mindedness in the young women. If the women fail 
in what Paul here asks, he fears “lest the Word of God 
be blasphemed,” lest the whole gospel be vilified. So 
much depends on the women, in great part on the 
young women, of the church. The world will to a great 
extent judge the churches by the character which the 
gospel produces in the women. 


The Younger Men 


6) The younger men likewise continue to 
admonish to be sober-minded. In the case of these 
everything is summarized in the one infinitive “to be 
sober-minded,”’ which, however, receives special 
force because of its repetition, for in 1:8 the ad- 
jective is used regarding an elder, in 2:2 regarding 
old men, in v. 4 the verb is used with reference to 
both old and young women, and the adjective is 
again used regarding the latter. Since it is thus 
repeated, when it is now asked of younger men the 
word is weighted with meaning. 

“Younger men” (the masculine adjective) means 
all who are younger than the old men, say from 
65 or 60 on down. We may note that in the case of 
the women Paul does not use a comparative ad- 
jective. This is due to the fact that “young women” 
are in his estimation those who may still bear chii- 
dren; those who are beyond that age are regarded 
as “old.’”’ Some wish to add zepi zavza: “‘to be sober- 
minded concerning everything.” This addition does 
not improve the sense, especially since such an addi- 
tion does not appear with sober-minded in the pre- 
vious verses. Moreover, if one is sober-minded, will 
he be so only in some things so that ‘“‘concerning all 
things” must be added? 
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7) Since this verse begins with the phrase zepi 
ndvra, Some think that more emphasis is given to 
ceavrév; but the reflexive pronoun with a verb that 
is already reflexive, this pronoun being even placed 
ahead of that verb for the sake of emphasis, needs 
no further help. If this phrase is made a part of 
v. 6, Titus is to be an example only for the younger 
men. That would be strange in view of I Tim. 4:12 
where Timothy is to be the example for the believers 
generally. This is also true with regard to Titus: 
in regard to all things continuing to furnish thine 
own self as an example of excellent works, in the 
teaching uncorruptness, gravity, healthy statement, 
nothing to be found against it, so that he who is 
opposed may be shamed as having nothing ill to say 
in regard to us. 

Although it is joined to the foregoing by only a 
participle, this clause applies to all that has been said 
regarding the men and the women. We see at once 
that there is a connection with v. 1, ‘‘the healthy teach- 
ing,” which v. 7 resumes with “in the teaching .. . 
healthy statement,” etc. Paul uses a participle on 
purpose because a participle makes all that he says 
about Titus being an example subordinate to the pre- 
ceding, which is exactly what is to be conveyed. 


First the inclusive statement that in regard to 
everything Titus is in his own person to provide an 
example of noble and excellent works. The present 
participle implies that he has been doing this, and that 
Paul expects him to continue to do so. The idea is not 
that Titus is in danger of forgetting although all 
church officers should welcome reminders such as this, 
but that all these people may know from Paul’s own 
written word that he first and foremost obligates Titus 
and also himself (note jyév) to what they both require 
of others. So it should always be: the people looking 
to their pastors as examples, and they and the pastors 
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looking to their higher church officers as still better 
examples, and that zepi rdvra, “in regard to everything.” 

With the phrase and the following accusatives sup- 
ply zapexdpevos; some think that the active participle is 
to be supplied, but the middle is perfectly in order: 
“continuing to furnish on thy part.” Now, however, 
Paul specifies the main thing that Titus is to continue 
to furnish for the people, namely “in the teaching un- 
corruptness” as far as substance is concerned; “grav- 
ity” as far as the manner of the teaching is concerned; 
“healthy statement” as far as all individual statement 
(Asyos) is concerned, every statement is to be so that 
“nothing can be legally found against it.”” The whole 
of this forms a unit. “Uncorruptness” has nothing to 
do with a moral motive in Titus as some suppose. The 
word is used to match “health” and refers to the con- 
tents of the teaching; in no part is there to be the least 
taint or degeneration. As in substance sound to the 
core, so in the presentation the teaching is to be fur- 
nished with “gravity,” the dignity which accords with 
such teaching. 

8) In fact, every statement made must be 
“healthy” (see 1:9), this healthiness being mentioned 
now for the fifth time, the word connecting directly 
with v. 1 and 2; so healthy that no judge shall be able 
to find a single indictment against it, dxardyvworov, 
nichts dagegen erkennen, a legal expression. “Iva ex- 
presses contemplated result: ‘“‘so that the one opposed,” 
the opponent who may listen in order to get hold of 
something as the Pharisees watched every logos that 
came from Jesus’ lips, “may be shamed” for doing 
such a thing, “finding nothing ill to say in regard to 
us” (this pronoun includes Paul himself). This is to 
be the main thing among all the excellent works of 
Titus in which he is to provide an example. It is the 
main thing for two reasons. All this sound, healthy 
teaching is to be the spiritual food of the people; and 
at the same time it is to be the pattern, type, and illus- 
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tration of how they are to teach, from their elders on 
downward. 


The Slaves 


9) Slaves to be in subjection to their own 
masters in all respects, to be well-pleasing, not 
answering back, not taking things for themselves, 
but showing all good fidelity in order that they may 
adorn the teaching about our Savior God in all 
respects. 

The construction continues with another accusative 
after wapaxéde. R. 944 regards the infinitive as a legal 
(imperative) infinitive. We feel constrained to draw 
év raow forward in this verse just as we do in v. 10; 
moreover, this phrase is purely adverbial: im jeder 
Hinsicht (B.-P. 1012), “in all respects,” not “in all 
things.” The fact that slaves were to be in subjection 
to their masters need not be stated, they were that; 
but the fact that Christian slaves were to be subject 
voluntarily in all respects, that needed to be said. By 
having become Christians the slaves were not exempted 
from any part of their obligation as slaves. “To be 
well-pleasing’’ is coordinate, hence it is also an infin- 
itive, which means that this clause is an explanatory 
apposition to the preceding one: in subjection in all 
respects — trying to please well. That is the kind of 
subjection Paul means, not one that is sullen and reluc- 
tant, but one that is eager and glad to please. 

The two negative participles name two subordinate 
points. These are common faults of slaves and of sub- 
ordinates in general, which Christian slaves will there- 
fore note and shun with special care: “not answering 
or talking back” as though knowing better and thus 
able to contradict their masters; secondly, ‘“‘not divert- 
ing anything for themselves,” anything not intended 
for them by their masters; the German entwenden. 

10) No; instead of anything of that kind Chris- 
tian slaves are to show forth “all good fidelity.” Mons 
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is here not to be taken in the active sense as a con- 
fidence that the slaves place in their masters but in 
the passive sense as a confidence which their masters 
may have in the slaves, the German Treue; and it is to 
be one that is dya6y, “good” or beneficial for their mas- 
ters. In brief, Christian slaves are always to show 
themselves worthy of being fully trusted by their mas- 
ters in anything that serves their masters’ interests. 

In v. 5 iva indicates the negative motive behind truly 
Christian conduct: “that the Word of God may not be 
blasphemed” ag producing no good in its adherents; 
here the motive is positive: “‘so that the teaching about 
our Savior God may be adorned in all respects” by true 
Christian conduct in its adherents (é zaow as in v. 9). 
Paul often uses negatives and positives in this way; 
but when the negative is used, this already implies the 
corresponding positive: not blasphemed — praised; 
thus the positive adorned — not disgraced. Doctrine 
and teaching are universally judged by their product 
in the lives of those who believe them. All Christian 
teaching welcomes this test. Judge a tree by its fruits. 
It is a bad thing, therefore, when Christians profess 
to believe the teaching they receive and yet deny it 
by their lives and their words (1:16). 

Note well that the highest interest of Christians is 
always to be, not that of self, but that of “the Word of 
God” (v. 5), which is the same as “the teaching of 
our Savior God” — the genitive is probably objective: 
“about our Savior God”; ‘our Savior” is inserted at- 
tributively as it was in 1:3; in 1:4 it is added apposi- 
tionally. When it is regarded as being objective, this 
genitive would indicate the contents of “the teaching” 
or of “the Word of God,” namely that God as “our 
Savior” saves us. Thus the whole salvation of God in 
Christ Jesus would be introduced in a direct way. 
When it is regarded as a possessive genitive or as a 
genitive of source, this saving idea of “the teaching” 
would be indicated less directly. Would that all of us, 
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whatever our age, sex, or station in life, even if the 
latter be the lowest and humblest in the social scale, 
might make the gospel of salvation our supreme in- 
terest and motive in life! 

11) The fact that Paul is thinking of the con- 
tents of the teaching appears from v. 11-14 where 
he presents a beautiful summary, yép meaning: “for 
this is what I mean by teaching of our Savior God.” 
For there has appeared (second aorist passive, the 
aorist stating only the past fact, to express which 
we use the English perfect) the grace of God, sav- 
ing for all men, educating us, that, after denying 
(once for all) the ungodliness and the worldly lusts, 
we (definitely) live sober-mindedly and righteously 
and godly in this present eon, (ever) expecting the 
blessed hope and epiphany of the glory of our great 
God and Savior Jesus Christ, he who gave himself 
for us so as to ransom us from all lawlessness and 
to cleanse for himself a people select, zealous for 
excellent works. 

This summary of “the teaching” presents the sal- 
vation purchased and won for all men, but as one that 
changes their whole lives from ungodliness to good 
works. Paul reserves this summary until the last 
because it is not pertinent only to “slaves” (v. 9), for 
he admonishes all the different classes of Christians to 
do good works. He speaks of slaves only as being one 
of these classes; nor can this gospel summary be re- 
stricted to slaves. “For” reaches back through the 
whole chapter. 

We get the correspondence of terms when we trans- 
late “there was made an epiphany” (aorist passive 
éreddvn) Of the grace, etc. — expecting “the epiphany” 
(v. 18). There are two epiphanies: one in the past, 
another yet to come. When did the action of this 
aorist occur? The church has answered this question 
by using v. 11-14 as its epistle lection for Christmas 
Day in accord with Luke 2:10: “Behold, I bring you 
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good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people,” 
also Luke 2:14. The thought is not that this first 
epiphany stops with the incarnation and the birth; as 
an epiphany it includes the ransoming that followed. 
Scarcely a better epistle text could have been selected 
for Christmas Day. 

“The grace of God” is the favor Dei of his infinite, 
incomprehensible love for our fallen race. Xdpus always 
denotes unmerited favor when it is predicated of 
God in regard to men; it is in the highest degree un- 
merited. The great connotation is the guilt of fallen, 
sinful men who deserve justice and eternal punish- 
ment as the guilty, convicted criminal deserves death 
at the hands of a just judge. “Grace” brings the op- 
posite; how it does this is shown in Rom. 3:24, etc., 
where God’s grace is shown as being in perfect har- 
mony with his righteousness, for God’s grace, as here 
in v. 14, includes Christ’s ransoming, the propitiation 
by means of his sacrificial blood. 

Swrjpis racw dvOperos is predicative to 4 xdps: “the 
grace ... saving for all men.” Here is the univer- 
sality of this saving grace, which is in direct contradic- 
tion to Calvin’s limited grace, who writes in his Com- 
mentary, published in Geneva in 1600, p. 542: Interea 
non intelligit singulos homines, sed ordines potius no- 
tat, aut diversa vitae genera, ‘Yet, he (Paul) does 
not understand individual men but rather notes orders 
or diverse genera of life,” i. e., “classes in life,” and 
he does this because slaves have just been mentioned 
as being one such class. To Calvin ‘all men” = some 
slaves, some young men, some young women, some old 
women, some old men. He has a similar exegesis of 
other passages, for instance, John 3:16: “God so loved 
the world,” regarding which he says that “the world” 
is mentioned only because there was nothing in the 
whole world to call forth God’s love. 

12) This wondrous grace which is “saving for all 
men” is now operative in us (in Paul, Titus, the Cretan 
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Christians), “educating (or training us as a mais or boy 
is educated, this verb is found also in I Tim. 1:20; 1 
Tim. 2:25) us, that, having denied the ungodliness .. . 
we live sober-mindedly,” ete. “Iva introduces the object 
clause and is equal to an infinitive: our constant educa- 
tion by saving grace effects this, that, after saying 
“no” to all ungodliness, we live in true godliness. Paul 
stresses the moral effect of God’s saving grace because 
of the moral admonitions that he is sending to Titus 
for the Cretans. See this again at the end of v. 14. 
But this entire effect on Christian life is the fruit of 
the faith which embraces “the Word of God” (v. 5), 
“the teaching of the Savior God” (v. 11), “the ran- 
soming”’ effected by Christ (v. 14), the fruit of the 
regeneration in baptism (3:5). The present durative 
participle states that this education is a process, in 
fact, one that continues throughout our present life. 

What this educating process produces is expressed 
by effective aorists, for these things are actual, defi- 
nite. The negative effect is expressed by a participle 
because it is subsidiary to the positive effect. “Having 
denied (this verb is used also in 1:16: said “no” to) 
the ungodliness and the worldly lusts,” means that by 
a divine act we broke with them, disowned and ousted 
them as being abominable. The double object is em- 
phatic; doubling is one form of emphasizing. It is 
Pauline to place side by side a comprehensive singular, 
“the ungodliness,” and an unfolding plural, “the 
worldly desires” (ér@yuéac is commonly used in the evil 
sense so that we write “lusts’’). 

When it is viewed in detail, “the ungodliness” con- 
sists of worldly lusts, at least manifests itself in them. 
Both are specific and well known, hence the articles are 
used. ‘Worldly’ means that the desires are connected 
only with life in this cosmos and seek their satisfaction 
in nothing higher. The two terms sum up the whole 
inwardness of man in his sinful state. The break 
made in this denial is due wholly to God's saving grace, 
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its saving vower saves us from the grip of this ungod- 
liness and these lusts and their fearful ultimate effects. 

The positive side is that “‘we live (effective aorist) 
sober-mindedly and righteously and godly in the pres- 
ent eon.” Regenerated by grace, we live a new and 
totally different life which is here characterized by 
three adverbs over against the two preceding nouns. 
The arrangement seems to be chiastic: “the ungodli- 
ness .. . godly’ at the extremes, the other terms be- 
tween. “Sober-mindedly” runs through the preceding 
(1:8; 2:2, 4, 5, 6): the mind has become balanced by 
grace and is free of the former senseless follies. This 
is apparent to men. “Righteously” means so that 
God’s judgment approves the life we live, which takes 
us into his sight. Finally, the highest feature of all: 
“godly,” i. e., truly pious in worship and in communion 
with God, the opposite of “the ungodliness.” The 
worldly lusts even men regard as vicious; sober-mind- 
edness is the opposite of these, for lusts carry away 
while soberness makes steady. The worldly lusts bear 
their mark of condemnation; righteous living is again 
the opposite, for it has God’s approval. 

This is what God’s saving grace does for us, it edu- 
cates and trains us in the new life. No greater Christ- 
mas gift could be given to bless us. 


13) All of this work of grace is connected also 
with the second epiphany of Jesus. We have come to 
live in this way ‘“‘(ever) expecting the blessed hope 
and epiphany of the glory of our great God and Savior 
Jesus Christ.” Our expectation of Christ’s second 
epiphany moves us to live as we do. Instead of stat- 
ing it in so bare a way: “expecting the epiphany of 
Jesus Christ’? — which is the heart of what he says — 
Paul expands both the object (“the epiphany”) and 
the genitive (“of Jesus Christ”). It helps to clarify 
when this is noted. We have an expansion of just 
two points: epiphany and Jesus Christ. When Paul 
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thinks of what we expect, the wonderfulness of it 
makes him expand in loftiest description. 

This is what we expect: “the blessed hope and 
epiphany of the glory.” Here “hope” is objective and 
=— the thing for which we hope. Kai is epexegetic: 
our blessed hope is “the epiphany of the glory” of 
Jesus. To show this relation the two nouns “hope” 
and “epiphany” are placed under one article. As for 
the genitive ris 8ééys With émpdveay, this cannot be adjec- 
tival as the A. V. has it: “the glorious appearance,” 
for “of the glory” (articulated) is definite. Blessed, 
indeed, is what we hope for, namely the epiphany, the 
visible appearance at the last day of the 8éa of Jesus, 
of the sum of all his divine attributes shining forth 
on his judgment throne in his human nature. 

Moulton, Kinleitung, 134, etc., and R. 785, etc., state 
that we should divide the genitives: rod cod xai cwripos 
fuov is one concept, “our God and Savior,” and “Incov 
Xpwrod, “Jesus Christ,” is its apposition. In other 
words, Jesus Christ is here called our God and Savior. 
One person is referred to and not two. 

There has been much discussion in regard to this 
grand genitive. Winer and others state that we have 
an ambiguity and that we cannot be certain as to 
whether one person is referred to or two. Winer de- 
cides that there are two. Some introduce dogmatical 
reasons; Meyer subordinationism. As far as we are 
concerned, it makes no difference whether Jesus is 
here once more called God or not; deity is ascribed to 
Jesus in so many Scripture passages that the addi- 
tion or the subtraction of this passage is immaterial. 
The grammar and the language decide. Here these are 
decisive and are supported by the context: it is the 
epiphany of the deity in Jesus Christ that constitutes 
our blessed hope. The analogy of Scripture corrob- 
orates this view, Luke 9:26: “When he (the Son of 
man who is man and more than man) shall come in 
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the glory of himself and of the Father,” in this glory 
which is one and belongs equally to both persons. 
White (Expositor’s Greek New Testament) thinks that 
Luke 9:26 decides that two persons are mentioned in 
our passage. Yet the Scriptures know about only the 
one epiphany, this of Jesus, which constitutes our hope. 

The adjective “great” is not decisive as though it 
could be applied only to Jesus as God and not to the 
Father as God. The article rod simply unites @c0d xat 
cwrnpos jyov and makes this one designation with “Jesus 
Christ” as the apposition. In the same way the article 
tyv combines édmida Kal émddveov. A division cannot be 
made at xai so that we should have 1) “the great God,” 
one person, 2) “and our Savior Jesus Christ,” a second 
person. Winer, Meyer, and others call @es and Surip 
“attributes” and then assert that in the analogy of 
Scripture the attribute “God” is never applied to Jesus 
but only the attribute “Savior.” But the person him- 
self is here called “our God and Savior.” In II Pet. 
1:1 he is again called: rot cod jjpév Kai cwrjpos, the appo- 
sition *Incot Xpicrov following in the same way. Else- 
where he is called “God” and “the Son of God.” “Jesus 
Christ” is only his earthly and his official name and 
thus only an obvious apposition which states to whom 
Paul refers. The R. V. is without question right, its 
margin and the A. V. are unacceptable. 

After all this discussion we should not fail to 
absorb Paul’s full meaning: We Christians live the 
lives we do because our Savior-God’s boundless grace 
has saved us and keeps educating us to live such lives, 
and because we ourselves “in this present eon” look 
forward to another eon when our great hope, the ap- 
pearing or epiphany of the glory of Jesus Christ, shall 
at last arrive. Then he who in his own person is “our 
God and Savior” (jv modifies both terms) will come 
in all his glory, in his second epiphany, which shall 
transcend all that we are able to imagine. 
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14) With what we may call a demonstrative rel- 
ative Paul now expounds “our Savior’: “he who gave 
himself in our stead in order to ransom us from alli 
lawlessness,” etc. That is Christ’s work as the Savior. 
Turn to I Tim. 2:6 so that we may not need to repeat; 
add Eph. 5:2 and Gal. 1:4. This is our Savior’s vol- 
untary, expiatory, substitutionary sacrifice, his “ran- 
soming” and ransom. All are expounded under the 
passages cited. He is the One whose epiphany of glory 
we are expecting. Now we revel in grace, then we 
shall share all his glory. 

Yet Paul here fortifies his admonition to holy liv- 
ing. That is why he says that Jesus “ransomed us 
from all lawlessness,” i. e., paid the price to buy us 
free and take us away from all lawless living (ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, v. 12) “and cleanse us for 
himself as a people select, zealous for all excellent 
works.”’ As the second verb has the refiexive pronoun, 
so the first verb is itself reflexive: “ransom us for 
himself,” pay the ransom so that we may belong en- 
tirely to him. Aads is often used as a designation for 
the chosen people Israel. The added adjective zepiovcws 
makes this strongly emphatic: auserlesen, erlesen, aus- 
erwaehlt, B.-P. 1038; see I Pet. 2:9; John 10:14-16 for 
Paul’s whole thought in other words. Shall we not be 
such a “select people”? Shall we ever think of again 
running with the world in the old excess (I Pet. 4:4) ? 


15) Paul closes this part of his letter: These 
things continue to utter and to admonish and to 
impress with conviction, with all imperativeness! 
The present imperatives imply that Titus is busy doing 
this very thing and ask him to keep on. The three 
form a climax. Titus is ever to say these things; more 
than this, he is to urge them in admonition; even more 
than this, he is to drive them in so as to produce con- 
viction. Even more than this: he is to use with it 
all every form of émray7, command, authoritative or- 
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ders which brook no disobedience. Some sinners will 
listen when he speaks to them; some require admoni- 
tion; some even sharp conviction (1:9, 13), yea, direct 
orders. 

Let no one disregard thee! Paul will not per- 
mit any man to disregard his representative. The verb 
used, literally, “to think around,” is not xaradpoveiv, “to 
think down on” or despise, but the German sich hin- 
wegsetzen ueber, “to disregard,” with his thinking go 
around and so evade thee, to keep on in any kind of 
sinful conduct in spite of all thy orders. We still have 
to watch that kind of men. 


CHAPTER III 


Concerning the Position of Christians 
Among Men Generally 


A Summary Statement of the Conduct 


1) The wording is most compact, multwm in 
parvo. Continue to put them in remembrance to 
be in subjection to rulerships, to authorities, to be 
obedient, to be ready for every kind of beneficial 
work, to blaspheme no man, to be non-fighters, yield- 
ing, showing all meekness toward all men. In short, 
Christians are ever to be good citizens among all 
their fellow citizens. 

Polybius and others remark about the seditious 
character of the Cretans so that some commentators 
think that this is the reason for Paul’s injunction. 
They refer to I Tim. 2:1, 2 where the Christians in 
Asia are asked to pray for their rulers and say that 
here they are asked to be in subjection and to obey. 
But a look at Rom. 13:1, etc., does not substantiate 
such a view. Besides, Paul uses only four words, 
which are entirely too few for such a pointed reference 
to a national characteristic. Moreover, he continues 
with admonitions regarding general conduct as citizens 
among other citizens. We have here a brief outline of 
the Christian obligation of a citizen with regard to the 
government and with regard to his fellow citizens. 
Christianity holds us to the things which are compactly 
stated here. We are content to be in subjection to our 
governmental authorities and of our own will to be 
obedient to the laws they make for the communities 
in which we live. We have the very highest motive 
for this, namely our Lord’s will. This makes the very 
best citizens, such as obey for Christ’s and for con- 
conscience’s sake. 

(926) 
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The two datives are abstract terms: “rulerships, 
authorities,” and thus say more than terms that name 
certain kinds of rulers and magistrates would do. Our 
submission and obedience is to be rendered to govern- 
ment as such irrespective of its particular form or of 
the persons in whom it is vested. All that the New 
Testament says on this matter is so important and far- 
reaching because the government of those days was 
pagan and in the hands of pagans, who were generally 
corrupt. We need think only of Pilate, of Felix who 
detained Paul in the hope of receiving a bribe, of Fes- 
tus who denied Paul simple justice. A bright spot 
were the Asiarchs who warned Paul during the riot 
in Ephesus. What the Jewish Sanhedrin was its treat- 
ment of Jesus and of Stephen shows. 

Yet ever Christians are to be subject, are to obey. 
The only limit to this subjecting is their own religion 
which, while it holds them to submission and obedience 
in all things secular and thus makes them the very best 
citizens, for that very reason forbids them to give up 
this their religion at the behest of any governmental 
demand even if the severest punishment and death itself 
be inflicted in consequence. The fact that such inflic- 
tions were bound to come Jesus himself plainly told his 
followers; his words soon proved true. 

“To be ready for every beneficial work” means as 
citizens under their government and among their fel- 
low citizens. The motive is again purely Christian and 
truly religious. This positive excludes the correspond- 
ing negative, all works that are evil, that do harm to 
others, and also failure to do beneficial works when 
opportunity for doing them offers itself. The clause 
is brief but covers everything. 

2) “To blaspheme no one” means with curses and 
vicious epithets, denouncing some magistrate or some 
fellow citizen. As bad as some of these may be, the 
Christian does not give way to an ugly temper and to 
sinful language. ‘To be non-fighters,” picking up no 
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casus belli, is followed by its opposite: émexeis, Luther’s 
beautiful gelinde, “yielding” or “gentle”; we lack a 
real equivalent in both the Latin and the English. See 
Phil. 4:5 in extenso. People who are ever fighting are 
wretched citizens and neighbors; people who are will- 
ing to yield in gentleness are admirable, especially 
when they follow the gentle spirit of Jesus. 

Paul amplifies: “showing all meekness toward all 
men.” Trench distinguishes between “yieldingness” 
and “meekness,” the former referring to conduct, the 
latter to the inward virtue back of it; hence Paul 
also uses the participle which urges us to show our 
meekness. The former yields what we might call our 
rights; it ever remembers that we are sinners among 
sinners and thus bears what the sins of others inflict 
upon us. The latter is the temper which does not make 
us assert ourselves; it is an unassuming, passive spirit, 
the opposite of harshness and haughtiness. Here it is 
referred to as governing us in regard to all men; else- 
where meekness is the right attitude also toward God. 

Here we have an excellent text on Christian 
citizenship as far as our relation to government as 
well as to our fellow citizens is concerned. It rests 
on the new life which makes us citizens of heaven; 
our supreme interest in this world is to grace the 
gospel so as to win men io its banner. 


What We Once Were and What We Now Are 


3) “For” indicates that we are to note what is 
now said in regard to the previous injunctions. For 
we were at one time also on our part devoid of 
understanding, disobedient, deceived, slaving for 
lusts and pleasures of all kinds, leading lives in base- 
ness and envy, detested, hating each other. 

This describes what we on our part also were, what 
the ungodly around us still are; note “also” we. Paul 
includes himself although he had been a Jew. The 
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argument is strong: Shall we, after having been 
delivered from such a state, again fall back into it? 
The picture here drawn is only a partial presentation 
because the reference of v. 1, 2 is to our lives among 
men; this then, Paul says, is how we ourselves once 
lived among men. 

*Avénro. = mindless and thus without understand- 
ing = “in the vanity of their mind (vois),” Eph. 4:18. 
The mind, which controls thought and will, functions 
in the unregenerate in a way that is wholly perverted. 
The first evidence is the fact that it leaves them “dis- 
obedient,” the opposite of the obedience noted in v. 1, 
and even more, namely “disobedient” to what the mind 
itself according to proper reason, nature, experience, 
and the natural conscience, should dictate. 

“Deceived,” made to wander from the true and 
proper course, points to all the deceptions against 
which the unregenerate are so helpless. The next fea- 
ture of this state is: “serving as slaves for motley lusts 
and pleasures,” letting them dictate their will and 
following such dictation, the mind being blind to what 
must result. Thus “leading lives (8¢yovres, Sc. Biov) in 
baseness and envy.” Kaxia denotes everything that is 
morally inferior, and then Paul names “envy” as one 
bad specimen. “Detested’”’ is the passive outcome, to 
which is added the active “hating each other.” 

Let the Cretans look back at their former condi- 
tion; let them also look at what they see in the unre- 
generate about them at the present time. Then, as yde 
indicates, they will understand Paul’s injunction the 
better. 

4) When, however, the benignity and the love 
of our Savior God for men appeared, not as a result 
of works in connection with righteousness which we 
on our part did, but in accord with his own mercy 
did he save us by means of the bath of regeneration 
and renewing by the Holy Spirit, whom he poured 
out upon us richly through Christ Jesus, our Savior, 
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so that, by having been declared righteous by that 
One’s (God’s) grace, we got to be heirs in accord 
with eternal life’s hope. 

This, Paul says, is what we became, what God made 
of us. The whole gospel is here compressed into one 
rich sentence. Here there are four terms to designate 
our Savior God’s love. So many are unusual even in 
the case of Paul: ypnorerms — piravOpworia — éXeos — xapis. 
“Savior” is twice used. The saving work for all men 
is compressed into the one verb of the first clause so 
that the saving deed of God effected in our hearts is 
unfolded by the rest of the statement and ends with 
what we thereby got to be, namely heirs of life eternal. 

The reason for Paul’s using “the benignity” and 
“the love of men” lies in the preceding verses. Both 
terms are forms of God’s dydm or “love” for the whole 
world of men. The former appears in Rom. 4:2; it is 
more than “the kindness” of our versions, more also 
than “the goodness.” See Trench who subscribes to 
Jerome: Benignitas sive suavitas, in which strength is 
blended with lenient, bland, tranquil association, apt 
for all good things, inviting to familiarity, sweet in 
address, etc. 

While the two articles make the two concepts stand 
out in their distinctness, God’s benignity and his phil- 
anthropia or affection for human beings (Menschen- 
tebe) are well placed side by side. The latter word is 
rare in the New Testament; it is used in Acts 28:2 
regarding the humanitarian feeling of pagans and in 
Acts 27:3 (adverb) regarding the humane act of 
Julius. Only in our passage is the word used with 
reference to God. While Paul brings out these two 
sides of God’s love he presently adds his mercy and 
his grace. A singular verb may be used with two sub- 
jects, the nature of which is so much alike. 

*Eredary, Second aorist passive, repeats this verb 
from 2:11 where it is used regarding “the grace of 
our Savior God” which appeared as an epiphany “to 
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all men.” The remarks made in 2:11 apply also here; 
in both places the aorist refers to the love of God 
which appeared in Jesus and in his whole redemptive 
work. ‘When” that made its epiphany, God “saved 
us”; yet that does not mean that these acts occurred 
together in point of time; the modifier of the second 
verb excludes such simultaneousness. Paul received 
baptism at a later time, and the Cretans received it 
still later. Note the stress that is laid on saving: “our 
Savior God — saved us — through Jesus Christ, our 
Savior.” This is the stronger because in 1:3, 4 we 
already had: “our Savior God — Christ Jesus, our 
Savior’; and in 2:10, 11, 13, where God is twice called 
Savior and Jesus once. The great act of saving and 
placing into eternal safety gives this title to both 
persons who, each in his own way, were and are active 
in man’s salvation. “Our Savior” is confessional and 
altogether in place as a possessive to characterize those 
in whom God’s and Christ’s salvation is actually being 
realized. 

5) The main part of the sentence begins at this 
point, and the two contrasting phrases are placed be- 
fore the main verb for the sake of emphasis, which 
enables Paul to add all the further modification which 
is so highly important in this connection. Verses 4-7 
are a perfectly constructed statement. “Not as a 
result (or outcome, é to indicate source) of works, of 
those in connection with (some kind of) righteous- 
ness, which (works) we on our part did (the English 
idiom is: have done) did God save us.” Let no one 
harbor such an idea or imagine that he has either 
done such works or that such works are possible. 

Bengel and others divide this phrase and this rel- 
ative clause and analyze them into several thoughts, 
but the combination forms a unit and states out of 
what our having been saved did not flow: not out of 
anything in the way of “works” (no article), works 
(rév) in connection with (é&) anything that can be 
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called “righteousness,’”’ works which “we on our part 
(emphatic jes) have done” (the verb and the subject 
are transposed so that the verb, too, is emphatic). The 
description of what works are utterly excluded is not 
complete until we reach the last word of the com- 
bination. & 

In his act of saving us God could not take and did 
not in any way take into consideration any works that 
had been done by us, for which we might in any way 
claim righteousness, i. e., such a quality accorded us 
by a verdict pronounced on us by God. Verse 3 shows 
the total absence of such works in our unregenerate 
past and the presence of nothing but the opposite 
kind of works. The remark that Paul does not say 
“works of law’ is pointless; for if they were to be con- 
nected with “righteousness” the works done by us 
would have to meet some Sikm or norm, some law, in 
accord with which some judge could rightly declare us 
righteous. 

Axawovivn is a forensic term. No norm exists ac- 
cording to which a righteous judge, in particular God, 
could declare us righteous; if any judge ever did such 
a thing he would thereby condemn himself as being 
unrighteous; his verdict would be false. In other 
words, Paul says more than that we did not meet the 
righteous requirements of the Mosaic law; we did not 
meet the requirements of any code of true moral law. 
We deserved utter condemnation as being unrighteous 
in all our works, yet in spite of this “our Savior God,” 
being a “Savior” indeed, “saved us,” his very name 
“Savior” and the very act “saved” pointing to us as 
such who were hopelessly lost with all our works. 

His act of saving us was in toto an act of mercy: 
“in accord with his mercy,” airot is in contrast with 
jpeis. As distinguished from “grace,” Zdcos or mercy 
implies our wretched, miserable state (sketched in v. 
3). God’s act accorded with the pity which he had for 
us in our sad state. As the Savior God he had such 
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mercy, and this he followed when saving us. If he had 
followed any other norm (xaré) such as the works 
which we ourselves had done he would have abandoned 
us, and we should have perished forever. 


He saved us by the means that he himself had pre- 
pared (&<¢). Here Paul does not, however, name “the 
redemption in Christ Jesus” as he does in Rom. 3:24 
but the subjective means of applying this redemption 
to the individual sinner “dead in his transgressions 
and his sins” (Eph. 2:1): “he saved us by means of 
the bath of regeneration and renewing by the Holy 
Spirit,” etc. Paul’s other great passage regarding 
baptism is Eph. 5:26 where we discuss Aourpév at 
length: “the bath of the water in connection with 
spoken word,” and reject the R. V. marginal transla- 
tion “laver.” Ag far as finding immersion in the word 
“bath,” this would be curious, indeed, when all of us 
constantly take baths without immersion. Our ver- 
sions use “‘washing,”’ which conveys the meaning well. 
The genitives make the expression definite as so many 
genitives do. Christians know of only one “bath of 
regeneration,” etc. 

It seems to make little difference whether these 
genitives are regarded as possessive: “‘bath belonging 
to regeneration”; or qualitative: “regenerating bath’; 
or objective: “bath effecting regeneration.” Any one 
of these genitives retains the main point, namely that 
this bath and this regeneration plus the renewing are 
inseparably connected: where the bath is, there the 
regeneration and the renewing are. And this bath is 
the means (8d) which God used when he saved us. 
This interpretation is, of course, troublesome to the 
Baptist Robertson (and to all others who deny bap- 
tismal regeneration) in his W. P., who offers the exe- 
gesis: “Man submits to the baptism after the new 
birth to picture it forth to men.” He regards this 
bath as being only a picture that men are to see, a mere 
symbol for the eye. Paul excludes this idea in a double 
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way: God saved us by means of the bath, etc., — this 
is the “bath of regeneration.” How can anyone think 
Paul would say: “God saved us by means of (dd) a 
picture of regeneration’? Compare Jesus’ own words 
to Nicodemus in John 3:3, 5. 

Tladtyyevecta occurs only once more in the New Tes- 
tament, in Matt. 19:28, in a connection that is entirely 
different from baptism and personal regeneration; but 
the New Testament is full of the new birth, the new 
life, and all the imagery that goes with regeneration; 
we have mentioned John 3:3, 5, add at least I Pet. 1:3, 
23. While this word is used frequently by pagan 
writers and appears also in the mystery cults, the gulf 
between Paul’s meaning and the pagan meaning is 
absolute; for paganism had no conception of the gen- 
eration of a spiritual life in a sinner, a fo implanted 
by the Holy Spirit, to make spiritually alive a life that 
passes unharmed through physical death into glory 
and blessedness with God and Christ. Iddw in the 
compound “re-generation” (dvwbev, John 3:3) is in con- 
trast with our natural generation: this is a second gen- 
eration, one that is spiritual, that starts a spiritual 
life; note John 3:4, 6. Yet this spiritual life affects 
not only our “spirit”; it affects the whole man, body 
and soul, makes him a child of God that is “born of 
the Spirit” and by this generation and birth becomes 
an heir of heaven. 

*Avoxaivwors = “renewing,” and xawds is in contrast 
to the old nature and life; it is new as being wholly 
different; see “the old man” and “the new man” in 
Eph, 2:22-24, where we also have véos in the infinitive 
“be renewed,” the other Greek word for “new,” namely 
in the sense of never having been in us before. Regene- 
ration is accompanied by a newness that is totally 
different from the former oldness (v. 3), yea, a new- 
ness nothing of which existed before. 

Some would erase the difference between the two 
words for “new” and restrict us to our one English 
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word “new,” but this is done without justification. 
Here the “renewing” that contrasts with the old life 
is the proper term since the old life has just been 
described (v. 3). The difference between “regenera- 
tion and renewing” as here used is that the former 
kindles the new life by an instantaneous act, the latter 
continues and develops this life by a constant growth 
and progress. 

In the language of the Church regeneratio is used 
in both this narrow sense as it is here used by Paul, 
yet also in the wider sense as including the renewing 
(C. Tr. 921, 20). The genitive “of the Holy Spirit” 
(no article, proper name) designates the agent who 
regenerates and renews. We connect this genitive 
with both “regeneration and renewing” and not only 
with the latter. It is said that “regeneration” is an 
intransitive or passive term and cannot receive such a 
genitive and thus also a genitivus auctoris. It would 
be strange, indeed, if Paul would name the one who 
does the renewing and fail to say who does the re- 
generating. 

God saved us by means of baptism. Baptism is a 
bath of regeneration and renewing, in both of which 
the Holy Spirit is the actor. That is why God could 
use baptism as such a means (8d), why baptism is by 
no means a mere symbol or picture but a true means 
of divine grace. It is not an opus operatum as when 
a crowbar turns over a stone but as when spiritual 
grace operates spiritually by the Holy Spirit’s enter- 
ing the heart with his grace and kindling the new life. 
As physical generation and natural life are still an 
unsolved mystery to present-day scientists (Graebner, 
God and the Cosmos), so the spiritual rebirth is still 
more of a mystery. For this reason the regenerating 
agent is named here and in John 3, and for this reason 
Jesus spoke v. 7, 8 to Nicodemus. For adults, who 
must first hear and believe the Word, baptism still 
remains the efficacious “bath” which Paul declares it 
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to be. For Word and baptism, faith and regeneration 
ever go together. To reject baptism is to confess the 
absence of regeneration. Baptism seals regeneration 
for the adult, which is as close as we are able to define 
its regenerating effect in the adult. 

6) The relative od is not to be construed with the 
neuter “bath” but with the “Holy Spirit,” the genitive 
case being attracted from the accusative. Since the 
Spirit is a person, we translate “whom he poured out 
(aorist, not imperfect) upon us richly.” To be poured 
out richly cannot be predicated of a bath, not even of 
one that has much water; it can be predicated only of 
the Spirit. This is not a reference to Pentecost when the 
great outpouring took place through Jesus Christ but 
to baptism and the outpouring of the Spirit that takes 
place in this sacrament. This is true, the Spirit’s out- 
pouring in the sacrament, and his effective coming and 
work in the Word and the Eucharist, rest on the great 
act that occurred at Pentecost; the great outflow con- 
tinues with every individual application of Word and 
sacrament. The subjects reached by the Spirit grow 
more numerous. “Richly” means in abundant measure 
so as to effect the results that God, our Savior, desires, 
namely actually ‘to save us.” 

This outpouring that occurs in every baptism is 
ever “through Jesus Christ, our Savior.” Paul might 
have used a verb and a wording with izé, “by’”’; he uses 
da, “through,” which matches John 14:16; 15:26 to 
correspond to God’s pouring out, God uses Jesus as the 
personal medium. Thus the three persons are con- 
nected with baptism: God, the Father, as our Savior, 
Jesus Christ, our Savior, as our Mediator (8), and 
the Holy Spirit as our gift from both, as the person 
who effects our regeneration and renewing, he being 
the one to whom per eminentiam this work has been 
assigned as the work of redemption is that of the Son. 
We see that this agrees with Matt. 28:19. It agrees 
with what the Scriptures reveal in regard to all the 
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opera ad extra; they are all communa. All three per- 
sons are engaged in them, each in his own way. 

7) Here iva expresses more than purpose; it ex- 
presses actual result: “so that, by having been declared 
righteous by that One’s grace, we got to be heirs in 
accord with eternal life’s hope.” This is not purpose, 
which still leaves the question as to whether the pur- 
pose came to be attained in us or not; it was attained, 
which means result. Our versions read as though the 
result may not have been attained, or as though the 
outpouring of the Spirit wrought only the potentiality 
or possibility (“might be,” etc.) of our getting to be 
heirs. No; we then and there, in and by baptism, in 
and by the Spirit bestowed in baptism, actually “be- 
came heirs,” etc., (the passive form yanbéue is always 
used in the sense of the middle; the Koine formed such 
passive forms of intransitive verbs and had a special 
liking for them). We regard the aorist as ingressive: 
“we got to be.” Once getting to be such heirs means 
that we remain what we got to be. 

The terms match: this regeneration or new birth 
makes us God’s children, God’s sons, and thus heirs, even 
heirs by birth (John 3:8b). “Heirs”? own but do not 
yet enjoy their inheritance; it is not yet paid out to 
them. Paul therefore says: ‘‘We got to be heirs in accord 
with eternal life’s hope.” “Life’’ matches ‘“regenera- 
tion.” By baptism we were saved from our spiritual 
death; the true spiritual life was kindled in us by the 
Spirit; as children of God we then and there became 
heirs of God who are waiting in hope for the great in- 
heritance, “life eternal” in glory. Kardé says that what 
we got to be is “in accord” with this hope. The geni- 
tive is objective: hope “for life eternal.” 

Now we understand the aorist Zgowse, “God, our Sav- 
ior, did save us” in baptism; this aorist is not eschato- 
logical, is not dated in the future, but is dated at the 
time of baptism; then and there “he did save us,” but 
as yet only as heirs with the glorious life of heaven 
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yet to be given them although, as heirs, we already own 
it. Our Savior God and Jesus Christ, our Savior, are 
placed on the same level by this word “Savior” and in 
this act of saving us just as in 1:3, 4 “Savior” says 
this about both persons, and 2:10, 11 about God, and 
v. 18 about Christ. 

The result clause would be complete without the 
participial addition, but its addition is most valuable. 
It specifies the judicial act which established us as 
heirs: “by having been declared righteous by that 
One’s grace.” *Exevov refers to the more remote antece- 
dent “our Savior God,” the subject of all the previous 
verbs, and not to “Jesus Christ, our Savior,” the sub- 
ject of no verb but only the genitive with a preposition. 
If the grace of Jesus were referred to, airot should be 
used and not &e/vov. Paul makes the same statement 
here that he made in Rom. 3:24 so that all the comment 
given there can be repeated. Only the tense differs, for 
the present participle used in Rom. 3 describes how 
God continually declares believers righteous by his 
grace (the dative being the same as in our passage) 
while the aorist refers to the declaration already made 
regarding Paul and Titus who are baptized. So we 
repeat only this much: the participle is forensic: in 
heaven God, the Judge, pronounced the verdict that 
declared righteous and by that verdict cancelled all 
guilt. This he did “by his grace,” the pure undeserved 
favor extended to the guilty; yet this was not done 
arbitrarily, for the ransoming of the guilty, mentioned 
in Rom. 3, has here been mentioned in 2:14 and thus 
needs no repetition. This grace is intended for all 
men, yet it can act only in the case of believers as far 
as justifying is concerned; the rest spurn the ransom 
as well as the grace. See all that is said in connection 
with Rom. 8:24. 

8) Paul closes this paragraph regarding what 
we were and what we now are by adding the strong 
assurance: Faithful the statement, the one just con- 
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cluded (compare this formula in I Tim. 1:15; 3:1; 
4:9; If Tim. 2:11). Hence Paul adds: and concern- 
ing these things I intend that thou speak with con- 
fidence so that they who have believed God may 
keep devoting care to excellent works to take the 
lead (in them). 

On BovAopa, “I intend,” see I Tim. 2:8 (also 5:14). 
Titus has been and is still carrying out Paul’s intention 
as his ready and willing apostolic representative. Titus 
is to keep on in his confident, assured affirmation “‘con- 
cerning these things,” the plural now spreading out 
what “the logos or statement” embraces. As sure and 
trustworthy as this logos is, which sums them up, so 
assured Titus is to be in presenting all that is con- 
tained in this logos. He is not to act like those men- 
tioned in I Tim. 1:7, who do not even know the things 
about which they are making confident affirmation; 
Titus is to affirm what is sure, what he knows to be so. 
His own confident assertions are not to rest on his own 
convictions but on this Word and its real and objective 
contents. The infinitive is middle and not passive. 

“Iva expresses intended result: “so that they may 
continue to devote thought and care on excellent 
works.” The genitive is to be construed with this verb, 
which, as a verb of emotion, governs this case (R. 
509.) Some would construe it with the following infin- 
itive. This infinitive is added only to enhance the idea.. 

This verb does not mean “to maintain” (our ver- 
sions) ; the R. V.’s margin is also faulty, for it leaves 
the impression that doing good works means “manag- 
ing matters of business,” the honest profession of 
Christians being to do good works. Goodspeed follows 
Field’s lead in this and draws the genitive to the infin- 
itive: “make it their business to do good,” which M.-M. 
451 approve. The infinitive means “to preside” (I Tim. 
5:17), “to take the lead in” (R., W. P.). It thus en- 
hances the idea of devoting care to excellent works, 
such care that will make these Christians stand fore- 
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most like elders who preside. They are not to lag or to 
be dragged along but are to have their place in the 
front rank. The meaning but not the word is “‘so as to 
excell.” The subject, which is saved until the end, is 
emphatic: “they who have trusted God,” i. e., since 
their conversion and on into the present. By their 
devotion to excell they are to show that they have put 
their fullest confidence in God. The participle is to be 
construed with the dative and not with a preposition 
and means: trusted in God as regards what he says 
and promises. 

We make a new paragraph at this point; others 
make it at verse 8. 


What and Whom to Shun 


At the end of the letter Paul says a few words 
on this point. These things are excellent and profit- 
able for men, not only for Christians, but also for 
others with whom Titus and the Christians come into 
contact. Since they are noble, excellent in them- 
selves, these things are certainly also profitable for 
men. Both adjectives are intended to be understood 
spiritually. Nor need we debate regarding what 
“these things” signify; they are all the excellent 
things that this letter contains, which are certainly 
spiritually profitable to human beings (generic 
article). Titus has the blessed work of leading all 
the Cretan Christians in bringing these things to 
their fellow men. It is still our task today. 

9) Now the negative side: But silly questings 
and genealogies and strifes and baitles about the law 
continue to turn thy back on, for they are unprofit- 
able and in vain. 

Paul refers to silly, foolish seekings, questings and 
questionings, by which people want to find or to find 
out things that amount to nothing (see the compound 
noun in I Tim. 1:4). “Genealogies” have been ex- 
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plained in I Tim. 1:4, which see. These first two nouns 
belong together, for the silly questings were to a large 
extent concerned with filling in the genealogies re- 
corded in the books of Moses and spinning stories 
around these fictitious names. 

The next two also belong together: “strifes” or 
disputes about such things; and then, again specifying, 
“battles about the law’; the Greek has a mere adjec- 
tive: voyixds. This recalls the senseless, ignorant “law 
teachers” mentioned in I Tim. 1:6, who did not know 
what the law was for and turned it into fancies. On 
all four nouns compare II Tim. 2:23; Tit. 1:14. We 
have already said that the Cretan and the Ephesian 
errorists seem to have been of the same type. They 
were full of a lot of silly stuff that was unworthy of 
serious attention and created nothing but fussing and 
fighting with true Christians and deceived those Chris- 
tians who were not yet well grounded. 

These things, Paul says, “continue to turn thy back 
on,” the same present middle imperative which is used 
in the similar direction to Timothy (II Tim. 2:16, 
which see). Paul means, “treat them with contempt 
because it is useless to do anything else.” Such things 
are “unprofitable,” no advantage or profit can be de- 
rived from them; and they are at the same time “in 
vain,” erfolglos (as distinguished from xews, gehaltlos, 
with no content), no proper goal being reached by 
discussing them. Paul’s judgment is corroborated by 
all Christian experience. 

10) A heretical person, after one and a second 
admonition, disdain to be bothered with, knowing 
that such a one has been perverted and sins, being 
self-condemned. 

C.-K. 86 says that aiperuxds means ketzerisch, “heret- 
ical,” also in this passage. He then defines afpeors and 
says that we should not go to the philosophical schools 
for getting the sense of the word but to passages like 
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I Cor. 11:19; Gal. 5:20; II Pet. 2:1. Schlatter remarks 
that the hairetikos is the possessor of a definite will 
which obtains its contents from the context while aipeois 
in its later significance characterizes the man who 
holds to it. Paul passes from reprehensible opinions to 
a man who holds and seeks to spread them. How the 
opinions are to be treated v. 9 states; how the man is 
to be treated we are now told, namely in the same way 
as his noxious opinions. The precise opinions referred 
to we know sufficiently from I Tim. 1:4, etc., which see. 
Yet this statement is concerned with any heretical per- 
son, no matter what heretical opinions he holds. 

It is confusing to introduce distinctions such as 
fundamental and non-fundamental, for these need care- 
ful definition before they are used in any connection, to 
say nothing of the present one. An aiperixés is one who 
holds an dpeors or a number of them, a chosen view of 
his own apart from the teaching of the Scripture. In 
Acts 24:14 Paul denies the charge that he holds to an 
aipecits, and he does that because he believes all things 
which are written in the Law and the Prophets (i. e., 
the Old Testament) and has no opinion of his own on 
a single point. 

We thus have no difficulty in understanding the ad- 
jective. Paul says that a man is hairetikos who holds 
to such things as the myths, the genealogies, and the 
ignorant teaching of law mentioned in I Tim. 1:4-11, 
empty, ignorant, phantastic, vain though they were. 
Thus any teaching that forsakes Scripture and cer- 
tainly such as contradicts Scripture stamps a man as 
hairetikos. He chooses for himself what the church, 
by choosing Scripture, must repudiate and disown. 
Whether this be little or much makes little difference 
since to the extent to which he chooses his own ideas to 
that extent the person concerned is hairetikos. One 
additional point, we think, lies in the word, namely that 
the hairetikos comes out and stands for his separatistic, 
antiscriptural opinions. (call them “views”’) to the 
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damage of true Christians; he may, of course, also be 
an agitator. 

What. is to be done? One or two admonitions or 
remonstrances are to be administered. Noveota is “the 
word of remonstrance, of reproof, of blame, where 
these may be required” (Trench). There is to be noth- 
ing like strife and battle (v. 9). An earnest, thorough 
talking-to is what is meant. One application may suf- 
fice and succeed. If not, “a second” is to follow, of 
course, not pro forma, but deeply serious. If that too 
fails, and if it appears that further efforts are useless, 
then “disdain to be bothered with” such a man. That 
applies not merely to Titus but to the churches as well. 
The imperative is iterative and applies to every man of 
this kind. On the verb see I Tim. 4:7; II Tim. 2:23. 

To be sure, men of this sort want to remain in the 
congregation. Why does Paul then not demand their 
expulsion? Because their hairesis already excludes 
them, and disdaining to be bothered with them settles 
the matter. We may note Rom. 16:17, 18. What would 
become of the church if it continued its fellowship with 
such people? Every organization discards and shakes 
off its discordant members. If it fails to do so it suf- 
fers the consequences. Matt. 12:25. The church is 
greater than any other organization or body. 

11) The participial clause is causal: since Titus 
knows. And the thing he knows is obvious, namely 
that “perverted has such a one been,” the verb is placed 
forward for the sake of emphasis. The passive leaves 
unsaid who perverted him, the perfect tense states that 
this is now his condition. R., W. P., makes the mean- 
ing of the verb too strong: “turned inside out”; it 
means “turned out from,” namely out of the true doc- 
trine and teaching in which all true Christians must 
remain. The passive leads us to think of the father of 
lies who did this turning. Paul puts his finger on the 
main point: this man has allowed himself to be sepa~- 
rated from the divine truth and has frustrated the 
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efforts to bring his heart back to that truth. He is the 
separatist, his hairesis makes him sectarian to what- 
ever extent it has carried him. Paul says that Titus 
knows that, and since Titus leads the Cretan churches, 
they, too, will know it and will disdain to continue 
fellowship with such a person. 

“And is sinning” points to this man’s guilt. Paul 
says that it is known. A man who is wrong and re- 
mains so despite the “admonition” certainly “sins,” 
dvaptdve, the common word for sinning. How does such 
a man “sin”? The participle answers and even states 
the gravity of the sin: “as being self-condemned,” as 
himself pronouncing an adverse judgment upon him- 
self. Neither Paul nor Titus and the church need to 
condemn him, the hairetikos himself does this. His 
guilt and this verdict upon himself agree as they, of 
course, ought to. The very word hairetikos implies that 
this man has the truth before him but rejects it and 
prefers his own contrary ideas. Then comes the nou- 
thesia or remonstrance; this, too, the man rejects. His 
guilt is evident, also his self-condemnation, for his re- 
jection is the adverse judgment pronounced by himself. 
He is not a pagan who never heard the truth, who is 
wrong because of invincible ignorance. 

Today thousands openly disagree with Paul. 
When one has been turned away from the true 
teaching of God and Christ, this is not considered 
as sinning and as self-condemnation. Such men are 
not blamed in the churches, they often receive no 
remonstrance, they are often highly honored, nor 
do the leaders of the churches or the churches them- 
selves obey v. 9; they themselves may have been 
turned and in varying degrees become hairetikoi. 
Although they themselves are guilty they naturally 
seek to acquit themselves, and thus they also acquit 
cthers. Paul’s word to Titus still stands, and its 
verdict Christ himself confirms. 
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The Conclusion of the Letter 


12) Whenever, I shall send Artemas to thee or 
Tychicus, be diligent to come to me to Nicopolis, for 
there I have decided to winter. 


The indefinite temporal clause states that at some 
time soon to be determined Paul intends to send either 
Artemas or Tychicus to Titus. When he does so, Titus 
is to proceed with diligence to Nicopolis to join Paul 
who has decided to spend the winter in that city. It is 
a fair conclusion that one of these two men is to take 
the place of Titus in Crete; which one is as yet unde- 
termined. Titus may thus arrange his work and his 
plans accordingly. We know nothing further about 
Artemas (perhaps an abbreviation of Artemidorus). 
Only this seems plain, that he was one of Paul’s able 
and trusted assistants who was in the same class with 
Titus and Tychicus. This adds another man to the 
group of Paul’s assistants. Tychicus we know quite 
well. 

Zahn, introduction, II, 03, etc., usts nine cities that 
have the name Nicopolis in commemoration of some 
victory or other. Paul refers to the one in Epirus, 
which was by far the most important and famous city 
of this name and had been founded by Augustus as 
a memorial to the victory at Actium. Here Paul in- 
tends to spend the winter, of course, for work in which 
Titus is to be his assistant. Paul was not yet at Nic- 
opolis; the letter was not written in this city. We do 
not know where Paul was when he wrote this letter; 
he was apparently somewhere in Macedonia (I Tim. 
1:3). See the introduction. 

13) Zenas, the jurist, and Apollos send forth 
with diligence on their journey that nothing may be 
lacking to them. 

Like a general, Paul moves his lieutenants into 
strategic positions. Zenas is new to us. It is debated 
whether voyixds, which is evidently added to distinguish 
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this man from some other Zenas, signifies a Roman 
jurist or lawyer or a former Jew who was learned in 
the Old Testament law. This man’s name is Greek; 
hence he seems to be a jurist, a juris consultus or juris- 
peritus (the Latin terms). Apollos is the man named 
in Acts 18:24, etc., last named in I Cor. 16:12. He 
now appears as one of Paul’s assistants. 

The verb means “to outfit and to expedite for a 
journey.” This implies to provide necessary funds, 
clothing, and baggage, and usually also to accompany a 
part of the way. We cannot assume that these men 
were now with Titus; for Paul would then have sent 
them salutations and would have stated whither they 
were to go. They were with Paul, had received their 
directions from him, and carried this letter to Titus 
who was to help in sending them on. We have no 
means of knowing their ultimate destination, not even 
whether both were bound for the same place. 


14) Besides, let also our people be learning 
how to take the lead in excellent works for im- 
perative need so that they may not be unfruitful. 


This statement is typical of Paul. He looks out 
for the two travelers and at the same time has 
the spiritual benefit of the Cretan Christians in 
mind. Titus does not, of course, have sufficient 
means to send Zenas and Apollos on; his diligence 
is to be exercised in getting what may be needed 
from the churches. Aé adds the thought that thus 
“our own” (people) are to be learning how to stand 
in the front line in good works for imperative needs; 
translate it “moreover” or “besides.” We do not 
find a contrast in the substantivized possessive 
adjective ‘our own” as though it were said in oppo- 
tion to people who are not our own, pagans, errorists, 
false Christians. 


When it is used with an infinitive pavéévw = to be 
learning how and not to be learning that (R. 1041). 
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Here the Cretans have an opportunity to practice a 
little. On the infinitive “to take the lead” see v. 8. 
“Our own” are to stand forward, in the front line, 
when it comes to “excellent works for imperative 
needs.”’ We read the genitive and the phrase together. 
The infinitive is placed between them in order to make 
the whole a unit. The last clause expresses contem- 
plated result: “so that they may not be unfruitful.” 
For if our people do not step forward with good works 
when necessities are to be provided they will scarcely 
learn how to do other good works and will thus remain 
unfruitful. 

15) There salute thee all those in my com- 
pany (werd), i. e., all Paul’s assistants who are at 
this moment with him on his tour through Mace- 
donia. These are salutations for Titus personally. 
Salute those who love us in faith. ‘Us’ — Paul and 
those in his company. Titus is to convey the saluta- 
tion of these to all who love them with fraternal 
affection (¢Aé#). The implication is that all Cretan 
believers do, indeed, so love Paul and his asso- 
ciates. 

Grace with all of you is briefer than in II Thess. 
3:18 but has the same sense. 


Soli Deo Gloria! 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is universal admiration for Paul’s letter to 
Philemon. Even the critics have found no fault with 
it. Luther sees in it “a masterfully lovely example of 
love,” like the love of Christ for us: “For we are all 
his Onesimi if we will believe it.” Bengel sees in it a 
fine specimen that shows how Christians ought to treat 
res civiles ex principiis alterioribus. This epistle is 
the Biblical answer to the question of slavery. Here 
we have no law of outward compulsion to forbid slav- 
ery but a gospel spirit of love which so changes the 
heart that slavery automatically withers and becomes 
impossible. 

Philemon was a man of wealth and general impor- 
tance, who was converted by Paul (verse 19) and 
probably came into contact with the apostle in Ephe- 
sus. He may have lived in Ephesus for a time and 
then moved to Colosse, or he may have been in Ephesus 
on business, and thus have heard the gospel from the 
apostle. Apphia is generally regarded as his wife. 
Archippus may have been his son or at least a relative 
of his. The church in Colosse was founded by Epa- 
phras (Col. 1:7, 8; 4:12, 18). 

Onesimus was a slave that belonged to Philemon. 
This slave had run away to Rome, where he somehow 
came into contact with Paul and was not only con- 
verted but also became so closely attached to Paul that 
Paul would have liked to keep him, not as a slave, but 
as a friend and helper. Then Epaphras, the spiritual 
leader of the Christians in Colosse, Laodicea, and Hier- 
opolis, came to visit Paul in Rome in order to obtain 
counsel and help against a peculiar, superstitious type 
of Judaizers who had begun to trouble the churches in 
Colosse and Laodicea. Acting on the information 
brought by Epaphras (Col. 1:8), Paul wrote his letters 
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to the Colossians and to the Laodiceans and to the 
Ephesians and sent Onesimus back to his master under 
the protection of Tychicus with a personal letter to 
Philemon. We see how events converged so that these 
four letters were written and dispatched by the hand 
of Tychicus. It was not safe to send Onesimus back 
alone because the slave catchers might have arrested 
him, especially when he neared Colosse. After he was. 
placed in the care of Tychicus he was safe. See fur- 
ther details in the introductions to Ephesians and to 
Colossians. 

Paul shows perfect tact in this letter. He calls out 
all that is noble in Philemon. He touches all the mo- 
tives that will induce Philemon to receive Onesimus 
back in a Christian manner. No excuse is offered for 
the slave’s running away. He ran away as a pagan, 
Paul returns him as a Christian. Philemon lost a 
heathen slave who had never served his master except 
in his heathen way; Paul gives him back a Christian 
slave who comes back to his master of his own accord, 
impelled by a Christian conscience, to make good his 
past grave fault and henceforth to serve his master in 
a truly Christian way. Read Eph. 6:5-8; Col. 3:22-25 
and see how these passages were written with One- 
simus in mind. Paul’s letter meets the case with such 
perfection that every line becomes precious to those 
who desire to emulate the apostle’s spirit and the per- 
fect way in which it reaches out toward another’s. 
heart. The whole letter is of pure gold. No wonder 
the church placed it into the canon. 


THE LETTER 


1, 2) Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and 
Timothy, the brother. 

This statement associates Timothy with Paul in 
writing these lines to Philemon. One who is suffering 
a long imprisonment for the sake of the gospel together 
with another who is a spiritual brother of this prisoner 
and of Philemon join in asking of the latter what this 
brief letter contains. If Philemon will respond he will 
rejoice the heart of this prisoner of Christ Jesus and 
will show that Philemon, too, is a brother, indeed. The 
genitive is merely possessive and as such distinguishes 
this prisoner and his entire state from the host of other 
prisoners who are held for reasons that have nothing 
to do with Christ. Philemon, too, belongs to Jesus 
Christ but enjoys his liberty ; when he reads these lines 
from one of Christ’s prisoners, his heart will be moved 
and deeply touched. Since they likewise come from a 
brother, a close associate of this prisoner and one who 
is with all his soul devoted to this prisoner’s great 
work, these lines will move Philemon the more to re- 
spond in a brotherly spirit. 

The two appositions are simple and restrained and 
the more effective for this reason. One need only im- 
agine himself in Philemon’s place. Here we have no 
sentimentality but only’ a manly touch and no more. 

To Philemon, our beloved and (our) fellow 
worker, and to Apphia, our sister, and to Archip- 
pus, our fellow soldier, and to the church in thy 
house. 

This letter is intended for Philemon, but his action 
regarding the slave Onesimus will affect his family and 
also the group of Christians who are accustomed to 
gather in his house. We are unable to say whether the 
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whole Colossian congregation or only a part of it made 
Philemon’s home its headquarters. Philemon will con- 
sider these others who will also influence and advise 
him. “Our beloved” — whom we, the writers, sin- 
cerely love. “Our fellow worker” indicates the reason 
for this love. . According to his station and his ability 
Philemon worked in the same cause that was so dear 
to Paul and to Timothy. Love bound them together. 
This bond justifies the appeal made in this letter and 
will move Philemon to respond. 

Apphia must have been Philemon’s wife. The 
Greek uses only the article “the sister,” which has the 
sense of the pronoun “our.’’ Archippus, mentioned in 
conjunction with the other two, may have been their 
son. Col. 4:17 (see this passage) helps to explain 
“our fellow soldier.” We take it that he was in charge 
of the work during the absence of Epaphras. If he 
was the son he would be comparatively young for such 
a position, yet for this very reason Paul may have 
added Col. 4:17 to spur him on in his labors and to 
urge him not to be timid because of his youth. Yet we 
cannot be entirely certain; we have only the little in- 
formation that the two letters afford. 

The father is called “our fellow worker,” the son 
“our fellow soldier,’ which latter expression says more, 
for it makes Archippus a captain like Paul and Tim- 
othy, who was fighting the Judaizers in Colosse during 
the absence of Epaphras. The xara phrase is like those 
found in Col. 4:15 and Rom. 16:5: “pertaining to thy 
house.” With the pronoun “thy” the letter begins to ad- 
dress Philemon personally although it never forgets 
the fact that all the others addressed are concerned. 
This letter will be read in the presence of all of them. 


3) The greeting is like that found in other let- 
ters; see its exposition in Eph. 1:2. 


* * * 
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4) I thank my God every time I make mention 
of thee in my prayers, hearing of thy leve and faith 
which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus Christ and 
for all the saints, that the fellowship of thy faith 
may be energetic in full knowledge of every good 
thing in your midst regarding Christ. 

Ilavrore means “always” and “every time” just as zas 
may mean “all” or “every.”” The adverb is usually con- 
strued with the main verb: “I thank my God always 
when I am making mention,” etc. ; but the sense is quite 
the same when it is construed with the participle: 
“every time I make mention,” etc. Paul finds delight 
in writing this about Philemon. But he hopes that 
Philemon will afford him an additional reason for 
thanksgiving to God by the fact that he receives back 
Onesimus in the way in which Paul desires him to do 
So. ’Emt = “fon the occasion” of my prayers. 

5) The iterative present participle: “hearing of 
thy love,” etc., refers to what Onesimus is telling Paul 
about Philemon and includes what Epaphras adds. One 
may mention love first and faith second; their relation 
remains the same, love is ever the fruit of faith. This 
ayaa is the love of intelligence and corresponding pur- 
pose. There is a difference of opinion among inter- 
preters as to the relative clause and as to v. 6. We 
cannot agree with those who say that gov is to be con- 
strued with ryv dydmy, and that as “thy love” has “thy” 
as its modifier, so “faith” has the relative clause as its 
modifier. The fact that “thy” is placed before the 
nouns argues that it is to be applied to both nouns: 
“thy love and faith.” The relative clause also refers 
to both nouns: “which (love and faith) thou hast 
toward the Lord Jesus and for all the saints.” The 
very change of prepositions makes it clear that “tow- 
ard the Lord Jesus” refers to Philemon’s faith, and 
“for all the saints” to his love. 

The phrases are not arranged as a chiasm to “love 
and faith,” for they are found in a relative clause, 
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and thus the phrase pertaining to faith is properly 
placed first, the other Iast. As far as construing zions 
with zpés is concerned, I Thess. 1:8 answers the claim 
that the word does not here mean “faith” but “faith- 
fulness.” If the latter were meant, namely faithful- 
ness to Christ.and toward all the saints, Paul would 
have used the same and not different prepositions. 

Furthermore, Paul uses the relative clause because 
it enables him to use “thou hast.” In Rome, Paul does 
not hear of the love and faith which were exercised by 
Philemon in the past but of these as Philemon con- 
tinues to have them. In this letter Paul asks Philemon 
to use both in regard to Onesimus. If he added each 
phrase to its noun only by means of an article (or 
without an article) he would lose this pertinent point. 
One might think that “love” would be enough here. 
This would be especially pleasing to those who empha- 
size love to the neglect of faith. Onesimus is to be re- 
ceived as a brother in the faith and thus in Christian 
love. 

6) The ézws clause does not denote purpose. It 
is an object clause; it is construed ad sensum; it modi- 
fies nothing that precedes. The reference to Paul’s 
thanks in his prayers implies that he also asks some- 
thing of God for Philemon; v. 6 states what he asks 
without adding a verb of asking. “Ozws is used after 
verbs of asking (B.-D. 369, 4; also 388; 392, 1). The 
matter is rather obvious; it would be strange if Paul 
only thanked God for Philemon’s love and faith and did 
not also ask God to bless Philemon, especially in a let- 
ter which calls on Philemon to exercise his love and 
faith in a special case that is close to Paul’s heart. Re- 
member, too, that the Greek mind catches the implica- 
tion involved far more readily than do our English 
minds although they, too, have no difficulty here. 

What Paul, in his thankful prayers, asks for Phile- 
mon is “that the fellowship of thy faith may be ener- 
getic in connection with full knowledge about every 
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good thing (objective genitive) in your midst regard- 
ing Christ.” Kowwvia does not mean “contribution” or 
“liberality,” a meaning which has been given to it in 
II Cor. 8:4; 9:13; Rom. 15:26; Heb. 13:16, and also 
here. This word means “fellowship.” “Of thy faith” 
is the subjective genitive as the predicate shows: “may 
be active or energetic.” Philemon’s faith puts him into 
fellowship with all the saints (v. 5). The faith of 
some lets this fellowship remain rather passive; it 
takes whatever good this fellowship directs its way but 
does little or nothing toward its Christian brethren; 
it also lets the flesh lame its activity. Paul prays that 
Philemon’s fellowship may be energetic. One might 
regard the verb as an ingressive aorist: “get to be ac- 
tive,” but this would imply that Philemon has hitherto 
lacked such activity, which is contradicted in v. 5 
where Paul mentions the love for all the saints which 
he had evidently shown. The aorist is constative: 
“may be active” without a break. 

And this “in full knowledge of every good thing 
in your midst as regards Christ,” i. e., really under- 
standing all the good which is in possession of the 
Colossians as pertaining to Christ. One’s exercise of 
fellowship must not be ignorant; so much of it is. We 
often do not properly know the good in our own midst 
and fail to make use of it in our brotherly fellowship. 
The neuter éya6év is used in the classic fashion like an 
abstract noun; but “every good” means “everything 
good for our salvation,” “what we possess in Christ” 
(C.-K. 5: heilbringend). This is made certain by the 
added phrase “in regard to Christ.” 

Philemon needs only t6 know fully this good as it 
already exists among the brethren in Colosse, & iyiv. 
Why should the reading be & jpiv, “among us” (which, 
according to v. 2, 3, would refer only to Paul and to 
Timothy) ? Knowing the purpose of this letter, we see 
what Paul has in mind, namely that Philemon will 
make his faith’s fellowship active in full intelligence 
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also toward Onesimus, who is now his brother in the 
faith and to be loved as a Christian brother. But the 
expression is still broad and general. “In your midst” 
is so pertinent because a number of the brethren in 
Colosse were undoubtedly slaves. This lends pertinency 
to “every good thing as regards Christ”; a number of 
these things referred to the standing of slaves as breth- 
ren in the church (Gal. 3:28; I Cor. 12:18; Col. 3:11). 

7) Forlhad great joy and comfort over thy love 
because the viscera of the saints (their compas- 
sionate feelings, see Phil. 1:8) have been refreshed 
through thee, brother. That is why Paul lets Phile- 
mon know what he asks of God for him. Philemon 
has in the past shown his love by kindly acts of fel- 
lowship also toward slaves; he may have had Christian 
slaves in his own household, who would be included in 
“the church in thy house” (v. 2), and they, too, would 
hear this letter read. Philemon had refreshed and 
stimulated (perfect tense so that the effect continued) 
the tender compassions of the saints by the Christian 
love he exercised in fellowshiping slaves as brethren. 
That brought Paul much joy when he heard it from 
Onesimus and from Epaphras, it also brought him 
mapdkAnos, “comfort or encouragement,” so that he now 
sends Onesimus back to him a slave but now a brother. 

The final address, “brother,” is highly effective; 
it is a full acknowledgment that in all these acts Phile- 
mon had shown himself a true brother of Paul and a 
call now to show himself such a brother by the way 
in which he received Onesimus. "Ecyov may be re- 
garded an ingressive aorist: “I got to have much joy,” 
or a simple statement of fact: “I had.” 

8) Paul now comes to the burden of his letter. 
Wherefore, although having much frankness in 
Christ to direct the fitting thing for thee, I am 
rather urging (thee) for the sake of love, being a 
person like Paul, an old man, moreover now also 
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a prisoner of Christ Jesus. Urging thee am I con- 
cerning my own child whom I begot in this im- 
prisonment, Onesimus, the one-time for thee use- 
less one, now, however, for thee and for me a use- 
ful one, whom I sent back to thee, him, that is my 
own heart. 

“Wherefore” takes up what Paul has written in v. 
4-7 about his thankfulness and his joy because of Phi- 
lemon’s faith and love and applies to the whole state- 
ment now made. The participial clause is conces- 
sive: “although I have.” Paul says that after what has 
been told him about Philemon he really has no hesita- 
tion regarding his actually directing him as to what is 
the proper thing for him to do, namely in the matter 
about which Paul is writing. A man like Philemon 
would not be offended when he is frankly told what he 
ought to do. 

This is a sincere compliment to Philemon. Not 
every Christian is ready to bow to direction from 
others; we, too, often feel that we cannot frankly tell 
them what is the proper thing for them to do in a given 
case. Philemon is a man of a higher type. Tappyota is 
frank and open speech without hesitation or holding 
back due to a fear of offending the other person’s sus- 
ceptibilities. “In Christ” limits this frankness, for 
Paul’s openness is exercised only in connection with 
Christ. 

Paul does not say that, since he is an apostle with 
high authority, he might simply command Philemon, 
but that in this case he will not give such a command. 
Nowhere in this lovely letter does Paul give an intima- 
tion of authority or a hint that Philemon needs author- 
ity in order to move him. Paul knows a much more 
powerful motive, namely the appeal to Christian love, 
which has been aptly called the greatest thing in the 
world. He is writing to Philemon as to a “brother” 
(v. 7), and as a brother Philemon will respond. No 
higher compliment can be accorded to any Christian. 
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Although Paul might frankly tell Philemon what is 
the ntting tning ror nim to do, Knowing that Philemon 
would respond to such a direction, Paul says, “I am 
rather urging (thee) for the sake of love.” “Beseech” 
is not the proper translation; Paul is not humbly 
beseeching or begging; he is urging, and that solely on 
the score of “the love” of which he has spoken in v. 5 
and 7 (the article is the article of previous reference). 
“Rather” means that Paul prefers to put the whole 
matter solely on this highest plane of pure love, intel- 
ligent and purposeful Christian love. This means that 
Paul knows Philemon has such a love and will exercise 
it when he is urged to do so. Paul thus doubles his 
sincere compliment. “For the sake of love” needs no 
“my,” “thy,” or any other qualification. 

9) It makes no difference whether we construe 
v. 9 with v. 8 or with v. 10, for in either case the 
reference to Paul’s own person must be construed with 
mapaxado, “I am urging.” The ordinary reader would 
pass immediately to v. 9 since nothing indicates that a. 
stop is to be made at the end of v. 8. “I am rather 
urging thee for the sake of love, being a person (such a 
one) as Paul, an old man, moreover now also a pris- 
oner of Christ Jesus.” Paul speaks of himself objec- 
tively: being such a one as Paul, old and now even in 
addition to that a prisoner of Christ Jesus. On the 
latter see v.1. Paul touches upon two points: his age 
and his imprisonment. Some think he mentions three 
points, but we fail to see that being “Paul” is a third 
point. 

An old man means that Paul has been in the 
work for a long time; from such a person one might 
well take a frank and open order that is given in 
Christ’s name but not so readily from a younger man, 
a beginner in the work. Paul has been in the work for 
a long time and is now even suffering because of that 
work, is to that extent a martyr in the great cause in 
which Philemon, too, was a joint worker (v. 1). One 
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would, therefore, all the more take an order frankly 
given in Christ from such an old man. Paul knows 
that Philemon would certainly do so. 

By all means note the nobility of the motives that 
are here called forth by Paul. He always knows the 
right springs to be touched in men’s hearts, and he 
touches them in the right way. This fact made it so 
difficult for men to resist him. Here he calls out all 
that is noblest and highest in Philemon’s heart. The 
very fact that he appeals only to the highest lifts Phile- 
mon up to that level and impels him to act on no 
lower level. Paul could do that so perfectly because he 
himself lived altogether on that high level. This is — 
why we fail, for often we try to move people to act 
on this high level when so much in our lives shows 
that we ourselves do not move on it. That makes our 
urging insincere, and no insincerity in this field has 
ever been successfully hidden; people detect it intu- 
itively. 

Paul was about sixty years old at this time. At 
the time of the stoning of Stephen he is called a veavias, 
“a young man” (Acts 7:58), but that word should not 
be understood in our sense of a youth. That word des- 
ignated a man who had passed the age of thirty. R., 
W. P., reports that Hippocrates calls a man “old” (a 
apeoBis) when he is between forty-nine and fifty-six, 
after that he is “‘aged” (yépov). Our versions translate 
as though Paul had used this latter word. Some twen- 
ty-six or twenty-seven years had elapsed since the 
incident recorded in Acts 7:58 occurred; our esti- 
mates must be according. 

We prefer the reading zpecBirys, “an old man,’’ to 
the inferior reading zpecBevris, “an ambassador,” which 
some commentators prefer by appealing to Eph. 6:20: 
“T am acting as ambassador in a chain.” Even the 
correct reading “an old man” has been taken to mean 
“an ambassador” because only old and experienced 
men were as a rule sent as ambassadors. The whole 
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idea of ambassadorships is, however, incongruous to 
the present connection; no commentator has been able 
to work it into Paul’s thought in a convincing way. 

10) “Urging thee am I repeats the significant 
wapaxads and now adds what is on Paul's heart: “con- 
cerning my own child whom I begat in this imprison- 
ment, Onesimus,” ete. The possessive adjective “my 
own” is stronger than the pronoun “my.” Onesimus is 
Paul’s own “child.” All the tender love that lies in 
this word is enhanced by the relative clause: “whom I 
begot (we should use the perfect: have begotten) in 
this imprisonment”; the article has the force of “this” 
or of “my.” Acond or Seonoi = “imprisonment” with 
or without fetters: Somos (v. 9), “a prisoner.” Paul 
is the spiritual father of this “child” (I Cor. 4:15). 
In Gal. 4:19 Paul uses the figure of a mother. In addi- 
tion to the tender love that is contained in this ex- 
pression there lies in it the thought of immaturity: 
Onesimus is only a child as yet and in this condition 
needs much tender care lest his young spiritual life 
suffer or die. Paul places these words before the name 
“Onesimus” so that they may immediately touch Phile- 
mon’s heart. 

11) Paul knows that there will at once flash into 
Philemon’s mind the thought as to the kind of a fellow 
he has known Onesimus to be. The very fact that Paul 
converted him is due to his having run away to Rome. 
Paul meets this at once and takes out of this thought 
the effect it might produce: “the onetime for thee 
useless one, now, however, for thee and for me a useful 
one, whom I sent back to thee, him, meaning my own 
heart.” All the ill occasioned by Onesimus is overcome 
by the immense good brought about by Paul. 

Some note a play on the meaning of the name “One 
simus.” Derived from éviym, it means “the useful 
one”; the play would be on the fact that his one-time 
uselessness is now turned into the greatest usefulness. 
But dyeyoros and ciypyores are derived from a different 
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verb, xpdova. This mars the supposed pun or play on 
terms, the more so since Paul could have used two 
derivatives from évimu. He failed to do so. In a real 
pun the words must have at least a similar sound; not 
even that is the case here. For our part we say that 
a pun at this place in Paul’s letter would be a mistake. 

“Once useless to thee” — when he ran away. We 
decline to extend this and. to say that he was useless 
when he served, even before he ran away. It is a 
Christian rule never to make a case worse than it is. 
Besides, a useless slave would soon be roused out of his 
uselessness by his master ; and if he proved incorrigible 
he would be promptly sold. ‘Now, however, for thee 
and me a useful one” is an incomplete thought, which 
is completed by the next clause. 

12) Heis now useful because Paul is sending him 
back to Philemon. The aorist is epistolary: “I sent,” 
and refers to the time when this letter is read by Phile- 
mon. Useless while he was gone; again useful when 
he is returned. But how is he useful also for Paul? As 
the slave sent to Philemon by Paul, as the converted 
slave who will serve Philemon in the way in which 
Paul taught him (Col. 3:22-25; Eph. 6:5-8). This is 
really turning matters around. It is Paul who is prov- 
ing himself useful to both Philemon and Onesimus. 
Yet it is true, this is the very thing that Paul regards 
as being useful to him. If Onesimus now faithfully 
served Philemon as Paul had taught him, Paul would 
be served by that service to the delight of his heart. 

The A. V. follows an inferior reading :-“‘thou, there- 
fore, receive him,” od 8 airév With zpocdafot. We retain 
airév but do not regard it as an intensive pronoun with 
the relative 6v (R., W. P.), nor as meaning “in his own 
person” (R. V.), but as a pronoun in apposition with 
the relative :“whom — him, that is, my very own 
heart,” a construction that enables Paul to add oir’ 
Zor. When Paul says that he is sending “him” he tells 
Philemon that he is sending “his own omAdyyva,” the 
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nobler viscera (heart, liver, lungs), the seat of the feel- 
ings. We have no corresponding idiom and must be 
content to convey the thought. In Onesimus, Paul 
sends his own heart, a part of himself, all his own 
tender emotions as they are centered in Onesimus. 
Can there be a question as to how Philemon will treat 
what Paul sends him? 

13) Paul has not yet completed the description 
of the relation of Onesimus to himself. So dear has 
this slave come to be to him that he adds: whom I 
was wishing to retain for mine own self that in thy 
stead he might be ministering to me in my (article; 
or: in this) imprisonment for the gospel, but without 
thine own decision | resolved to do nothing in order 
that this favor of thine be, not as by way of compul- 
sion, but by way of free volition. 

We see from this that the language Paul used in 
v. 10-12 is not extravagant. Onesimus, once converted, 
became so devoted and so helpful to Paul that Paul 
desired to retain him as a personal attendant to wait 
on him during the time that he remained a prisoner 
in Rome. How long that would be Paul could not tell. 
When Paul was freed, Onesimus would, of course, be 
sent to his master. This slave had learned to be a most 
competent servant and upon his conversion had put 
his entire heart into competently serving Paul so that 
Paul doubly loved the man. 

The imperfect ¢BovdAsuny is used for the sake of cour- 
tesy as is so well explained in R. 919 and not to express 
an unfulfilled wish (B.-D. 359, 2). It is like our: “I 
was wishing.” ‘Yztp ood plainly means “in thy stead” 
(substitution), R. 631; “in thy behalf’ is incongruous. 
Paul is not intimating that Philemon ought to serve 
him but only that Philemon might like to supply Paul 
with a servant who might serve the latter during his 
imprisonment, the servant substituting for his neces- 
sarily absent master. Some think that this would in- 
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volve setting Onesimus free. Not at all; when Paul 
needed no further personal service, the slave would 
return to Philemon. 

14) Paul had this wish but gave up the idea. 
Without Philemon’s own decision (yvépn7) Paul resolved 
to do nothing in this direction lest, if he did, the favor 
from Philemon (76 dya6év cov, the good thing Philemon 
thus did for Paul) be by way of compulsion or con- 
straint and not by way of a free volition made without 
even a suggestion by Paul or by anybody else (éxovovov 
is used as a noun). The very fact that Paul says this 
about his wish and his resolve shows that he has no 
thought that Philemon is to send Onesimus back to 
Paul to act as his servant. Once having told aheut his 
wish, Paul could now not accept such a favor. For 
what Paul says is said wholly in the interest of One- 
simus; Philemon is to know how highly Paul had 
learned to prize this converted slave. 

Note the change in tense and then first the court- 
eous imperfect (v. 18) and then the epistolary aorist 
“T resolved” (English: “it is now my will’). When 
Philemon reads this he will note a past preference over 
against a past decision (R. 886). The imperfect, more- 
over, leads the reader to expect the aorist that follows; 
the former leaves the matter open, the latter definitely 
closes it. The genitive rod eiayyeAlov is objective: “im- 
prisonment for the gospel.” 

15) With ydép Paul explains that the probable 
providence of God in bringing about the contact of 
Onesimus with Paul went far beyond the matter of 
his having a dear and devoted servant for the time 
of his imprisonment; this peculiar providence only 
incidentally pertained to Paul, God used him only 
as an instrument for higher ends. For perhaps 
for this reason he was separated (from thee) 
for a time that thou shouldest duly have him back 
forever, no longer as (just) a slave, but beyond 
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a slave, a brother beloved, especially to me but how 
much more to thee both in the flesh and in the 
Lord. : 

Paul says “perhaps,” for God's providential pur- 
poses are veiled; even Paul can speak of them only ten- 
tatively. This slave ran away, which fact, of course, 
rightly angered Philemon. Now he comes back. Let 
Philemon consider what God seems to be doing in this 
matter. Yes, the slave was gone for a time, Philemon 
was deprived of his labor and was provoked at that. 
But does it now not seem as if in God's providence this 
running away for a time means that Philemon is to 
have his slave back forever? The Greek uses the ad- 
jective aidmey Whereas we use the adverb; dé in the 
verb = “duly have back"; God duly returns him, 
wanted to take him from his master only for a dpa, & 
short time. The iva clause is in apposition to && rire. 

16) The thought of “forever” is incomplete: for- 
ever “no longer as (just) a slave” as before and as he 
would have been if he had not run away. God, Paul 
suggests, wanted to bless Philemon by taking away 
his slave in order to return to him as one “beyond a 
slave,” namely as one who is now to be a “brother 
beloved,” a Christian slave, who as such would serve 
his master in the conscientious and devoted way that 
no pagan slave achieves, hence “beloved” for his 
Christian character and devotion. What a gain for 
Philemon? When he thinks of this purpose of provi- 
dence he cannot possibly be harsh with his slave who is 
now so wonderfully changed. 

This is not all. Yes, “a brother beloved.” But how 
did God change this pagan slave into such a brother? 
Why, through Paul. Moreover, Paul has already 
learned to love this slave — how much he loves him 
he has just said (v. 10, ete.). Philemon is receiving 
back this slave as a brother beloved “especially to me” 
(Paul). Onesimus is Paul's dearly beloved brother. 
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Will he, then, not be this “by much more to thee” 
(Philemon)? For, now that Paul sends him away, 
Paul will no longer have him “in the flesh,” but from 
now on Philemon will have him “both in the flesh and 
in the Lord.” The longer he has this slave of his who 
is again physically present in Philemon’s house and at 
the same time united with Philemon in the Lord, the 
more will Philemon find him beloved, more beloved 
than Paul had found him during their brief contact 
in Rome. 

This is the true light in which Paul sees this re- 
markable case and seeks to find God’s purpose in it all. 
Philemon is to see it in the same divine light. Paul is 
content to have served as God’s tool; content in having 
this new beloved brother, whom he himself has won, 
separated in the flesh. Paul is happy that Philemon 
will have more than this in Onesimus. This slave is 
Paul’s brother as eternally as he is Philemon’s. We 
fail to find the least hint that Philemon ought to set 
Onesimus free. Yet this has been found in Paul’s 
words. 

17) Since this slave is coming back to Phile- 
mon as a brother, Paul adds: Accordingly, if thou 
hast me as one in fellowship, receive him as my- 
self. The condition is one of reality. In his heart 
and thought Philemon most certainly regards Paul as 
a xowwvds, Which means more than “a partner” (our 
versions) or a companion, for this word is derived 
from xowwvia, “fellowship,” and hence means “one in 
true Christian fellowship.” Hence, since Onesimus is 
returning as a brother in the Lord, Paul says that Phi- 
lemon is to “take him to himself” (zpocdafoi, aorist, to 
take him definitely) as he would take Paul himself if 
Paul came to him. “As me” = as if it were I that 
thou art receiving to thyself. We need not extend this 
into an identification; it is enough that Onesimus is 
now a brother in full Christian fellowship with Phile- 
mon just as is Paul himself although the one is a slave, 
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the other an apostle. The fellowship is equal; Phile- 
mon shoud make no difference. 


18) There might be one drawback to this 
arrangement; Paul removes it completely. But if 
he did thee wrong in any respect or owes anything, 
charge this to me —I, Paul, write it with my own 
hand, I myself will duly pay! —that I say not 
(charge it) to thee, seeing that even thine own self 
thou owest to me in addition. Yes, brother, I (am 
the one who) would like to make a profit off thee in 
the Lord! Refresh my heart in Christ! 

“Or” is not disjunctive but conjunctive. “Wronged 
thee in some respect” is one way of stating it, ‘‘or’’ is 
another, more specific way: “or owes” thee anything. 
The condition of reality assumes this as a fact. Yet 
the conditional form leaves it to Philemon to decide 
whether he, too, will consider that Onesimus did him 
a wrong and thus owes him the making good of that 
wrong. 

The oftener we read this conditional clause, the 
less can we bring ourselves to accept the general inter- 
pretation which lays all the stress on the second verb 
and thus concludes that Onesimus stole money from 
his master when he fled, and that he did this in order 
to enable him to flee or that he first stole and then fled 
for fear of detection and punishment. We ask our- 
selves how Paul could then write “if.” He should 
simply acknowledge the fact; Onesimus surely con- 
fessed his crime. Paul should ask pardon for One- 
simus, nothing less. Restitution by Paul would not be 
enough. An offer of repayment on the part of Paul, 
and least of all a conditional offer that is coupled with 
the hint that Philemon might well cancel the loss to 
himself in view of what he himself owed to Paul, can- 
not be ascribed to the apostle. Such ethics are not 
sound; we cannot bring ourselves to ascribe them to 
Paul. The matter is not helped when Paul is supposed 
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to be writing ethics like this in a joking way. Ethical 
obligations cannot be treated in a jocular fashion. The 
Christian must confess theft as a sin, must do what- 
ever may be possible in the way of making restitu- 
tion. No cry of “brother, brother,” puts any Chris- 
tian beyond that. 

We thus decline to accept the idea of a theft. This 
“if” and the two verbs “wronged thee or owes” mean 
that the wrong done to Philemon may be considered as 
a debt. Philemon may well consider it so, and Paul 
takes it that Philemon has a right to do so. Now the 
wrong done was the fact that Onesimus fled and de- 
prived his master of his services. That could be 
reckoned in dollars and cents, it had cost so and so 
much to pay for the work that Onesimus should have 
done for Philemon and did not do. Philemon might 
think of this as a loss of this amount of work because 
it remained undone, or as the cost of having it done 
by another. Thus “if”? becomes clear; Philemon may 
reckon thus, and “if” he does, Paul will not object or 
haggle about the amount of the loss. Whatever the 
amount, Paul says: “Charge it to me.” 

There is more in this offer than is generally thought. 
Why does Paul not make an offer that Onesimus work 
overtime? Paul had precious little money; when could 
he hope to pay? Can we assume that Paul says: 
“Charge this to me!’”’ when he knows that Philemon 
would not think of doing such a thing and could not 
possibly take a cent from Paul? First of all, One- 
simus is Paul’s child (v. 10). A child’s debt is its 
father’s. Paul is sending this child of his to Philemon 
and wants him received as a child, yea, “as mine own 
self” (v. 17), and absolutely nothing is to interfere 
with such a reception. Therefore, if this loss or in- 
debtedness comes into Philemon’s mind, he is to treat 
it as if Onesimus were Paul himself and not the debtor 
so that, as he would receive Paul himself no matter 
what he considered that Paul owed him, thus he would 
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also receive Onesimus and not think or say that a debt 
must first be paid. 

19) “Charge this to me!” — hold nothing against 
this my child that might interfere with your receiving 
him as my child, yea, as mine own self. To make this 
certain, to enable you to do it, I here and now give you 
my promissory note: “I, Paul, write it (epistolary 
aorist) with my own hand, I myself will duly pay” (in 
a number of verbs dzé has the sense of “duly,” here it 
means to pay an acknowledged debt). This is not 
written in a playful manner, for Paul is deeply con- 
cerned about removing this last hindrance that might 
delay the wholehearted reception of Onesimus. Luther 
notes this similarity : as Paul takes over the entire debt 
of Onesimus, so Christ takes over our entire debt, but 
in a higher sense. “For we are all his Onesimi if we 
believe it.” Some think that Paul took the pen from 
his scribe’s hand and himself wrote this verse. We 
prefer to assume that Paul wrote this entire, most per- 
sonal letter with his own hand. 

The usual rendering is: “‘that I say not unto thee how 
that thou owest to me even thine own self besides” (R. 
V.; the A. V. is less exact). But this translation does 
not seem to fit. Why do we have the pronoun oo with 
Aéyw, Which is seemingly so unnecessary? Why apoo- 
ogeiAes, “thou owest in addition or besides”; in addition 
to what? We prefer Wohlenberg’s rendering: “that 
I say not (charge it) to thee, seeing that (consecutive 
ont, R. 1001) even thine own self thou owest to me in 
addition.” This balances the pronouns éuoé (v. 18) — 
oo. — then also ceavrdy — and again po. It takes care 
of the verb: besides whatever Philemon charges as a 
debt that is due from Onesimus, Philemon owes his 
very own self to Paul and “in view of that” (én) may 
well charge to himself and not to Paul (despite Paul’s 
strenuous offer) this debt of Onesimus. “That I say 
not (charge it) to thee” is termed paraleipsis, after all 
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saying something that one prefers not to say. B.-D. 
495. 

Philemon owes a double debt to Paul, “his own 
self,” which means that Paul converted him, probably 
when Paul was in Ephesus, and when Philemon met 
Paul there. And now he owes Paul something “be- 
sides” (mpés), namely the return of his runaway slave 
who is a better slave than he had lost. With iva py rA*yw 
Paul only suggests that Philemon may consider this 
debt of his to Paul and thus not dream of charging the 
least thing to Onesimus. Yet to all that Paul has al- 
ready done for Philemon, to what he is now doing in 
addition (returning his slave as a Christian) Paul will 
most happily add also this other payment: making 
good for anything Philemon may think Onesimus owes 
him. 

Let us not lose the main point because of the de- 
tails: the one thing Paul desires is the removal of any- 
thing whatever from the mind of Philemon that might 
hinder him from genuinely receiving Onesimus as a 
child of Paul’s. Paul had converted both of them, and 
the latter was as dear to him as the former. At any 
sacrifice or cost to himself Paul wants the two to be in 
perfect Christian fellowship. 

20) “Yes, brother,” Paul confesses, “I (am the 
one who, emphatic éys) would like to make a profit off 
thee in the Lord!” The second aorist optative states 
Paul’s wish. Note that és cov are juxtaposed, both 
are strongly emphatic: I — off thee. Yet this is no 
more than a wish for this one instance (aorist). But 
look at the profit that Paul would like to make; all of 
it is “in the Lord.” His happiness is what he desires, 
happiness in seeing these two converts and spiritual 
children of his joined in truest Christian fellowship 
although the one is a master, the other only a slave. 
A nobler sentence has seldom been written. Ah, 
Philemon will delight to let the apostle to whom he 
owes so much, make this profit “off him.” 
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“Ovaiuy is the verb from which *Onjoyos is derived, 
and thus some regard it as a play on the verb: “One- 
simus,” the profitable one — “I would make a profit.” 
But Paul wants to make this profit off Philemon, which 
rather interferes with a play on the verb. Besides, the 
word “Qnesimus” occurs in v. 10, rather far away for 
a play on words. “Yes, brother” = yes, it is as you 
may surmise, I want to make profit off you, the most 
brotherly that one brother could desire off another and 
that one brother would let another make. 

“Refresh my heart in Christ,” my viscera (v. 12; 
M. M. 584)! This drops the figures and states literally 
what Paul desires from his brother Philemon; this is 
the profit. 

21) Paul is not waiting until Tychicus returns 
and reports how Philemon received his slave; he is 
happy now in anticipation. Having confidence in 
thy obedience I write to thee, having come to know 
that thou wilt do even beyond what I say. 

The perfect participle has its present implication. 
Paul’s whole letter rests on his confidence in Phile- 
mon’s obedience. “Obedience” is not to be restricted to 
the present case; Philemon has constantly shown it 
although he is wealthy and prominent. The aorist of 
the verb is the epistolary aorist. The aorist participle 
is ingressive: Paul has arrived at this knowledge on 
the basis of all that Epaphras and Onesimus have told 
him; he knows that Philemon will do not only what 
Paul asks of him but something far beyond that. This 
is not a hint to send the slave back to Paul to be Paul’s 
servant. “Beyond what I say” is to be understood in 
@ spiritual Way. ‘Yzaxo7 is not what we call “obedi- 
ence,” i. e., to a command. Paul has given no com- 
mands. The word means “hearing and heeding” what 
is said to a person and thus matches “the things I say.” 

22) Moreover, at the same time be making 
ready for me lodging, for I hope that through your 
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prayers I shall be granted to you. Paul means “‘at 
the same time” that Philemon will do more than Paul 
asks; also this he asks, that Philemon prepare him 
lodging since he hopes God will answer the prayers 
made for him and grant his friends in Colosse the 
opportunity to see him again. The imperative is the 
present tense, hence it does not urge a special hurry. 
One might think that in a home such as that which 
Philemon possessed Paul would find accommodation 
at any time even if he came unannounced. Yes, if Paul 
were to arrive alone, this might be true. But he al- 
ways traveled with companions, and we may be sure 
that after he was released his party would be more 
numerous than usual. 

Paul says that he “hopes,” etc. This surely means 
that he has information to the effect that his case will 
soon be heard by the imperial court. When he writes 
the Epistle to the Philippians, the trial is in progress. 
The interval between the writing of these epistles was, 
therefore, comparatively brief. Paul promises the 
Philippians a visit; here he also promises his friends in 
Colosse a visit. We see that he is planning for the 
future and that he intends to revisit the eastern 
churches that are already established. The contention 
that these plans do not fit his imprisonment in Rome 
but only his imprisonment in Cesarea, is untenable; 
for then these plans hung fire for almost three years. 
Then, too, Paul had no prospect of release while he was 
imprisoned in Cesarea. The plural ‘“‘you” refers to all 
the persons addressed in v. 1, 2. 

23, 24) There salutes thee Epaphras, my fel- 
low war captive in Christ Jesus, Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Luke, my fellow workers. 

These do not salute all those mentioned in v. 1, 2 
but only “thee,” because these associates of Paul that 
are now present with him are evidently personally 
known to Philemon. As far as those mentioned in v. 
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1, 2 are concerned, they are included in the greetings 
that were sent in the letter to the congregation as such. 
Jesus, called Justus, it appears, was not personally 
known to Philemon (Col. 4:11); hence he is not in- 
cluded. “Fellow war captive,” which is applied to 
Epaphras and in Col. 4:10 to Aristarchus, has caused 
much useless discussion. The term is figurative. The 
idea that these men were imprisoned with Paul is not 
tenable. Paul separates Epaphras from the other four 
simply because he is the founder and leader of the 
Phrygian churches. Compare Col. 4:10-14. 

25) The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ with 
your spirit! Amen. See Gal. 6:18, and Phil. 4:28. 
“With you” includes all of those addressed in v. 1, 2. 
Thus closes the loveliest epistle written by Paul. 
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